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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
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UR readers will, we believe, welcome the announcement: 
that in future the WESTMINSTER Review will be pub- 
lished every month, 

The present age is distinguished beyond all its pre- 
decessors by the marvellously intense activity observable 
in every sphere of human life. In the world of literature 
this phenomenon is especially remarkable: while. books, 
strictly so-called, are now produced ‘with unprecedented 
rapidity and in ever-increasing numbers, the develop- 
ment of periodical publications, representing every phase 
of thought, every shade of belief and opinion, every con- 
ceivable “cause,” and almost every industrial or commercial 
interest, is truly amazing. But a special and distinctive 
feature of this development is the frequency with which a large 
proportion of these periodicals appear, 

There was a time when the WESTMINSTER REVIEW neces- 
sarily addressed itself mainly to those who were best reached 
by the time-honoured quarterly periodical, But the vast 
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outspreading of liberal education in recent years, and the 


consequent great increase of the readers of such essays as 
the Review has supplied, have imposed a new duty upon the 
adherents of the cause to which it has always been devoted : 
it has at length become largely possible, and being possible it 
has become expedient, to extend the influence of the WEstT- 
MINSTER REVIEW to another and an ever-increasing public, by 
issuing the future numbers of the work every month, instead 
of, as hitherto, every quarter. 

It is believed that by effecting this change, as well as others 
hereafter referred to, the REvIEw will be brought into more 
complete harmony with the growing activity and rapidly pro- 
gressive spirit of the times, its influence will be extended, 
and its success, as an organ of the most advanced Liberal 
thought in all countries in which the English language is 
spoken, will be increased. Moreover, there are indications 
that the present time is peculiarly favourable for such a 
transformation. 

This announcement is not made without some justifiable 
pride; for the recent and extraordinary advance in national 
culture just alluded to has followed upon the realization of 
projects which were but the visions of philosophers when the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW first had the boldness publicly to adopt 
and advocate them. Indeed, since the foundation of this 
REVIEW in 1824, its place has always been in the van of 
the ever forward and upward movement on behalf of freedom 
of thought upon all the questions which occupy liberal minds, 
For this reason the Review has been, not inaptly, designated 
» the cradle of English Liberalism.” Entering a new phase 
of its existence, the WESTMINSTER will continue to fulfil its 
function as the foremost pioneer in the direction of human 
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freedom-and of that only genuine and permanent happiness 
which will arise from a thoroughly scientific culture of the 
intellectual and moral nature of man. 

The Monthly issue of the work will not only reach @ 
greatly extended public at home: care has been taken that it 
shall also obtain a great increase of publicity for its principles 
in the British Colonies, in the United States of America, and, 
in short, wherever English, the leading language of the world, is 
spoken, Moreover, its claim on the American and Colonial 
public will be greatly increased by the fact that each number 
of the Monthly Series will consist, partly of articles written in 
England as heretofore, and partly of articles by Trans-oceanic 
writers—a special endeavour being made to secure the discus- 
sion of questions affecting the Colonies by Colonists, who will 
be enabled to place their opinions before the English public in 
the light in which they are regarded by those most immediately 
interested in the solution of the questions to which they refer. 
These “Trans-oceanic” writers will thus become authoritative 
interpreters to the English readers of the Review of the best 
thoughts, tendencies, and aspirations of their brethren in the 
United States, India, and the British Colonies who are ready 
to assist in promoting the gradual and healthy translation of 
the principles it advocates into working realities adapted to 
the varying needs and racial characteristics not only of those 
communities who look back with pride on their English origin, 
but also of those of foreign descent whose national evolution 


is proceeding under English guidance. 


Javing been the recognized organ of the most advanced 


thinkers of England during upwards of sixty years, the 
WESTMINSTER has now no need to make a profession of faith ; 
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nevertheless, it may be expedient to accompany the announce- 
ment of a Monthly issue of the Review by a few words 
concerning the general character. and main objects of the 
work :— 

The increased frequency of its publication will not involve 
any essential change in its character. Besides the change which 
Freedom’s self effects, the most notable one will be that resulting 
from an endeavour to suffuse the work with fresh vigour, and to 
render it even more thoroughly representative than it has been 
hitherto of the best and freest intellectual activity of the age. 

The Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 
philosophical, and religious questions; it will be the result of 
the earnest co-operation of men whose main ideas, desires, and 
aims are so nearly identical as to enable them to work together 
for the accomplishment of the same purposes—purposes which 
the founders of the WESTMINSTER had in view when they 
originated it more than sixty years ago, and to the furtherance 
of which it has remained ever since, steadily devoted. 

The great and astonishing development of the various branches 
of Physical Science which has taken place during the last half- 
century has been practically recognized in the WESTMINSTER 
in the form of its quarterly analysis and review of scientific 
books; but while the REVIEW will still be suffused with the 
scientific spirit, and will give special attention to the literature 
of science, the exposition and discussion of scientific subjects 
(which in comparison with the whole of the other departments 
of intellectual activity have now attained commanding pre- 
eminence and supreme importance) will in future constitute a 
distinctive feature of the work. 


Social questions, including those extremely important sub- 
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jects—the legal status of woman and the relation of the sexes, 
will receive especial attention. 

In the department of politics careful consideration will still 
be given to all the most vital questions, without regard to the 
distinctions of party ; the only standard of consistency which 
will be adhered to being the real, and not the accidental, 
relations of measures—their bearing, not on a Ministry or a 
class, but on the public good. 

The Review has always recognized the principle of local 
self-government as at once especially sound and salutary, and 
has consistently advocated a large extension of its practice. 
Increasing attention will be given to this important subject in 
the Monthly Series of the work, and especially in respect to 
the momentous question which has cleft the great Liberal party 
into two sections, each of which is thus rendered virtually 
powerless to promote the advance of the cause it represents. 

Literary criticism will still constitute a distinctive feature of 
the WESTMINSTER: in addition to those articles in which 
especially important books may be reviewed separately, a con- 
siderable proportion of each Monthly number of the REVIEW will 
be devoted, as heretofore in the Quarterly numbers, to a Critical 
Survey and Analysis of British and Foreign Contemporary 
Literature. The great value of this Survey being already 
generally recognized, it is only necessary to state here that it 
will be continued. 

The Review, which has long been distinguished as a 
strenuous opponent of so-called “ over-legislation,” will con- 
tinue to insist on the necessity of restricting Governmental 
activity within the narrowest possible limits, the indis- 
putably legitimate functions of Government being held to 
be those of defending the Empire from external attack ; the 
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maintenance of diplomatic relations with other countries ; the 
financial management of all lands which still belong, or 
which may hereafter belong, to the nation; the supreme control 
of all railways, water-ways, and common roads; and the per- 
formance of all duties implied in the phrase—the administra- 
tion of justice, Practical recognition of this doctrine is now 
rendered increasingly indispensable by the inevitable advance 
of democracy, as well as by various manifestations of socialistic 
tendencies, as a measure at once essentially conservative in 


the best sense, and the most powerfully protective of individual 


liberty. 

But while the REview will strive to counteract the prevalent 
superstitious belief in the omnipotence of Government, and the 
increasing, but futile, endeavours to remedy existing social evils 
by legislative interference, it will vigorously support whatever 
seems conducive to the growth of that excellent form of self- 
help—known as Co-operation—which tends, hy means of the 
voluntarily associated endeavours of individuals, to arrest social 
evils at their source, as well as to prevent the waste incident 
to needless competitive struggles, and which is alone capable of 
rendering the enormously productive powers now at man’s 
command as beneficial as they ought to be to the mass of men, 
by whose toil they are maintained in activity. 

Ever since the WESTMINSTER REVIEW was established it has 
been a supporter of the principle which is as expedient. in a 
large humanitarian sense as it is essentially just and equitable 
—the principle of Free Trade. In those far-off days when, 
even in England, the doctrine of Protection was generally 
accepted, Colonel Perronet Thompson proclaimed that principle, 
and advocated it with trenchant logic in the WESTMINSTER 

REVIEW. Faithful to the doctrine of commercial liberty, the 
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WESTMINSTER will continue to insist. upon the importance 
of its practical recognition by all civilized peoples, and, in 
particular, it will endeavour to break down those fiscal barriers 
which impede the commercial intercourse of the British 
Colonies with each other and with the Mother Country, and 
which, exerting, as they do, a disastrous influence on the 
commerce of both England and the United States, precludes 
their people from practising those thousand-fold. forms of 
international intercourse which would immensely hasten and 
strengthen their growing union, 

Five-and-thirty years ago, under the title of “Our Colonial 
Empire,” the Review began to urge the question which has at 
last become the leading English-world question. Many other 
articles animated by a spirit like to that which pervades the 
one just alluded to have since appeared in the Review; but 
in future it will make itself still more emphatically the expo- 


nent of the aspirations and endeavours of all English-speak- 


ing people to increase and strengthen the ties, intellectual, 
social, and—as far as may be—-political, which it is believed 
will ultimately bind them into a vast federal union, the bases 
of which are even now taking form. 

Though several Monthlies of high intellectual rank have been 
established within the last thirty years, none of these can be 
justly said to be the representative of a cause, or class of 
thinkers; they are rather “platforms” from which writers of 
very various opinions and purposes may express themselves, 
each successive issue being, in fact, a collection of more or less 
able essays which have no clearly definable relation to one 
another, and which, while expressive of the individuality 
of their respective authors, are by no means necessarily 
co-operative for the promotion of any assigned purpose, much 
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less for the promotion of any purpose analogous to that which 
distinguishes the WESTMINSTER. 

Literary organs, in which it is the practice of contributors to 
sign their articles, can hardly fail, indeed, to become collections 
of heterogeneous essays; and hence, to avoid this result, as 
well as for other valid reasons, the WESTMINSTER will, as a 
general rule, subjéct to the exceptions about to be mentioned, 


retain its feature of anonymity. 

Under the title “Independent Section,” a limited portion of the 
REVIEW will continue available, as heretofore, for the reception of 
able articles which, though harmonizing with the general spirit 
- and aims of the work, may contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it may advocate. These articles 
will be either signed or anonymous, at the option of their writers, 
This department was introduced in order to facilitate the 
expression of opinions by men of high mental power and cul- 
ture, who, while being zealous friends of freedom and progress, 
yet differ widely, on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the Editors and from each other. 





HOME RULE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


‘THE discussion of the Home Rule question, which has been so 
vigorously carried on since the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure for the establishment of an Irish Parliament, has brought 
us within measurable distance of the wider and greater ques- 
tion of the future government of the United Kingdom. Many 
who are opposed to Home Rule for Ireland regard it as inevitable. 
With overwhelming majorities on his side in Scotland, Wales, and 
Treland, Mr. Gladstone is warranted in declining to regard the 
adverse decision of the English constituencies as a final one, and his 
supporters have accordingly put in motion all the machinery of 
political propagandism in order to procure a reversal of that decision 
at the next election. They are untiring and ubiquitous in their 
advocacy. Home Rule leaflets and pamphlets fall like snow-flakes 
far and wide; and Home Rule lecturers make town and village 
resonant with the story of Irish rights and wrongs, and the shouts 
of Erin-go-Bragh. But what the English people are watching more 
closely than anything else is the manner in which the gu\ernment 
of Ireland is being carried on, under Lord Salisbury, on anti-Home 
Rule principles. The judgment which they shall form on this last 
experiment of governing without the consent of the governed will in 
all probability have more effect on their final opinion of Home Rule 
than anything that may be said for or against it. The government 
of Ireland since the present Ministry came into office has been a 
series of dismal failures. The Irish Executive proclaimed meetings, 
and they were held in spite of the proclamations. ‘They sent the 
forces of the Crown to put down disorder, and disorder triumphed 
over the forces of the Crown. ‘They used their influence, in one 
part of the country, to deter exacting landlords from the enforcement 
of their legal rights; while, in another, they hastened to suppress 
the tenants’ combination which had been formed to attain the same 
object; and, worse than all, they have incurred the odium of 
reviving an ancient statute to prove a charge of conspiracy against 
five members of Parliament, and of packing the jury, before which 
they were tried, without securing a single conviction. It is said, of 
course, that things will mend when Lord Salisbury has got from 
Parliament a brand new Coercion Act; but if past experience is to 
VOL. 128.—No. I. A 
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be trusted, the disease is more likely to be aggravated than cured by 
the means thus taken to deal with it. These considerations are 
every day weighing more and more with the Liberal Unionists; and 
it may be taken for granted that Sir George Trevelyan did not 
speak for himself only when he insisted, in his recent speech, on the 
“imaginary ” character of the differences which have separated him 
and other Liberal statesmen from the great body of the Liberal party. 
One great obstacle to the reunion of the Liberal party has been 
removed by the frank declaration of Mr. Gladstone that his two 
famous Bills are dead. With regard to one of these measures—the 
Land Purchase Bill—neither he nor any one of his followers has 
shown any desire to call it to life again; and, although some of his 
colleagues held it to be an indispensable adjunct of any scheme for 
the creation of an Irish Parliament, the question of Home Rule may 
well be considered entirely apart from it at the present moment. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that many who voted for 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill had strong objections to certain 
of its clauses—objections so strong, that, if it were re-introduced in 
its entirety, they would now refuse to vote for it. The proposed 
second order, in the Irish legislative body, was a complicated and 
new-fangled arrangement, which gave very little satisfaction in any 
quarter; and the absence of any provision for the continued 
representation of Ireland at Westminster did more to kill Home 
Rule at the general election than anything else, except, perhaps, 
the somewhat natural, but groundless, fears of financial liability on 
account of the Land Purchase Bill. Mr. Gladstone will do well to 
recognize these facts, and to make it easy for those who differ from 
him on points of detail only to aid him in the assertion of the 
principle. In this category may be included two of the most 
influential of the Liberal Unionists—Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan—and probably a majority of the section with which they 
are associated. Mr. Chamberlain was a pronounced Home Ruler 
many years before Mr. Gladstone himself, and if he has in any 
respect fallen away from his early convictions, it must be confessed 
that the methods of the Land League and the language of some of 
its orators were well calculated to create doubt and misgiving as to 
the advantages of Home Rule under the auspices of the present 
Irish majority. Mr. Trevelyan has made it his strongest point that 
whatever powers you confer on an Irish legislature you ought not, 
in the existing state of Ireland, to place the administration of the 
law in the hands of those who have not disdained to utilize crime as 
an aid to political agitation. His point of view will be better 
appreciated when it is borne in mind that many Irishmen, some of 
whom sat in Parliament for many years, and who have been life- 
long Home Rulers, have ranged themselves in opposition to Home 
Rule, not because they have now any objection to Home Rule in 
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principle, but because they are afraid to entrust the government of 
their country to men whose methods and doctrines they emphatically 
condemn. ‘This point of view is not, however, the right one, because 
it supposes that the motives which actuate the Irish leaders will 
continue to actuate them when the object for which they are striving 
has been gained. That object is to get the government of Ireland 
into their own hands, and if its realization gives them power it also 
saddles them with responsibility, which is the very thing needed to 
correct their erroneous conception of the sphere of government, and 
make them sensible of the value of social order. 

The attempt to impose order on a people from without can only 
succeed, even partially, by the constant application of physical force, 
by the exercise of military power, and the permanence of military 
rule, a condition of things obviously inconsistent with constitutional 
government and Parliamentary representation. An Irish Parliament 
would be compelled by a necessary law of its own existence to main- 
tain law and order; and if ever we are to have firm and resolute 
government in Ireland, it will be when Irish government is in 
Irish hands, 

Of still greater importance than the attitude of either Mr. 
Chamberlain or Sir George Trevelyan is the attitude of Lord Hart- 
ington. Nine-tenths of the Liberal Unionists in Parliament are his 
personal followers. He holds Lord Salisbury’s Government in the 
hollow of his hand, to make it or mar it as he pleases, and no 
scheme for the government of Ireland, no matter from whom it 
proceeds, which does not meet with his approval, has any chance in 
the present Parliament. He has besides a large following in the 
country, which appreciates his manly and straightforward methods, 
and the purity and integrity of his character. Although a good 
deal has fallen from him which seems to place him in direct 
antagonism to Home Rule, in any shape or form, he has said a great 
deal more which indicates a disposition favourable to it on certain 
conditions ; for example, nothing could be better, or more in accord- 
ance with the genuine Home Rule spirit, the spirit which seeks to 
combine the widest self-government with the closest union, than that 
passage in his great speech at Belfast, on the 5th of November, 
1885, in which he declares that the people of the United Kingdom 
“will not tolerate the formation of an independent Government 
which may be hostile, which may be unfriendly, which may adopt 
opposite colonial, fiscal, or even foreign policies with regard to 
Imperial matters.” But suppose an Irish Government were formed, 
which should be independent only in Irish affairs, which should have 
no sufficient motive for hostility to England, which should in fact be 
friendly and bound to the greater country by the links of a cheerful 
alliance, and which, moreover, should be prohibited, by the terms of 
its own constitution, from adopting any policy opposed to that of 
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the United Kingdom in colonial, fiscal, or foreign affairs, it is con- 
ceivable that Lord Hartington might have no insuperable objection 
to its establishment. This is what his lordship calls the Imperial 
difficulty, and there are many who agree with him that, notwith- 
standing the list of exceptions aud restrictions contained in the third 
and fourth clauses of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, this difficulty was not 
sufficiently met in the various provisions of that measure. Able 
lawyers have contended, without any apparent bias against Home 
Rule per se, that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament was not 
adequately safeguarded in the Bill; and on all points touching that 
supremacy Lord Hartington and his friends are entitled to an 
attentive hearing, until every element of reasonable doubt or appre- 
hension has been eliminated. It seems to us, however, that Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and many others make far too much 
of what is called the local difficulty, the difficulty about Ulster and 
the loyal minority, “If Ireland were a unanimous country,” says 
Lord Hartington, in the same speech, “if the differences of opinion 
which separated Irishmen were slight differences of opinion, it is 
possible that with adequate guarantees some international settlement, 
some settlement as between England and Ireland, as between nation 
and nation, might be possible.” Why Ireland, of all countries in 
the world, should be expected to show a singular example of 
unanimity, on a question of domestic politics, we fail to understand. 
Neither England nor Scotland is unanimous on questions vitally 
affecting their respective peoples ; and if either of them exhibited the 
same amount of agreement that Ireland does, respecting her most 
important affairs, he would be a bold statesman who should try to 
stop the legislation demanded until the minority had been converted, 
or otherwise provided for. Yet this is what we are asked to do in 
the case of Ulster, or, to speak more accurately, for the sake of a 
portion of Ulster which is only a minority of Ulster itself, judged by 
the test of Parliamentary representation, the Home Rulers having a 
majority of one in the Northern Province. When we have three 
out of the four provinces of Ireland unanimous in favour of Home 
Rule, and an actual majority of Ulster in its favour also, there is 
really no Ulster difficulty except in the minds of those who are 
vainly looking for an impossible unanimity. The worst thing that 
could happen to Ulster would be its separation from the rest of 
Ireland, and the worst thing for the rest of Ireland would be its 
separation from Ulster. If Ireland is to have Home Rule at all she 
ought to have a national assembly representing all classes and creeds 
of her population. In such an arena Irishmen would learn to know 
one another, and, in the conflict of debate, they would learn to 
respect every shade of Irish opinion, they would realize how essential 
the preservation of order is to the maintenance of liberty, and 
acquire for the first time, in the history of their own country, the 
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solid lessons of responsible administration, The two great diffi- 
culties pointed out by Lord Hartington are not, then, incapable of 
solution ; nor can it be contended that the conditions he laid down 
are irreconcilable with the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. 

Although the case of Ireland is undoubtedly very different from 
that of either Wales or Scotland in respect of the demand for self- 
government, it is no less true that the system of Home Rule which 
may be set up in Ireland will govern to a large extent the demand 
for local institutions in the Principality and north of the Tweed. 
Scotch and Welsh Liberalism is growing impatient under the 
restraints imposed upon it by the antagonistic Conservatism of a 
majority of the English constituencies; and Scotchmen and Welsh- 
men are beginning to ask themselves why affairs which concern them 
exclusively should be controlled by the public opinion of England, 
which they find invariably running counter to their settled convictions. 
Many of them believe that no satisfactory answer can be given to 
their questionings, and they have resolved that the matter must be 
seen to as soon as the Irish question is out of the way. Wales 
objects to the maintenance within her own borders of an Kstablished 
Church which represents the religious belief of but a fraction of her 
population. Welsh farmers chafe under the burden of tithes exacted 
from them by the ministers of an alien religion, but they know that both 
tithe and Church are secure so long as Welsh opinion can be over- 
borne by English votes. The long arrears of Scotch legislation have 
obliged Scotch members to band themselves together for the purpose 
of forcing Scotch questions on the attention of Parliament, and 
already the cry of Home Rule for Scotland has been raised by some 
of the most energetic of their number. A similar cry comes from 
Wales; and the longer Scotch and Welsh measures are delayed, the 
louder these cries, now ‘so insignificant, will grow, and the more 
pressing will become the demand of Scotland and Wales to be freed 
from English rule. The truth is, the Irish movement, both on its 
positive and negative side, by what it does and by what it causes 
to be left undone, controls the whole political situation. Ireland has 
led the way on Church Disestablishment and Land Law Reform, and 
she is destined apparently to mould the British conception of the 
principle of local self-government in a manner that will entirely 
transform the relations between the Imperial Parliament and the 
several parts of the United Kingdom. But the weightiest argument 
in favour of local legislatures for Wales and Scotland is to be found 
in the admitted incapacity of the Imperial Parliament to discharge 
its legislative obligations. Even the removal of Irish business to 
Dublin will not give adequate relief to the central Parliament at 
Westminster, if Indian, colonial, and foreign affairs are to be properly 
attended to. 

-What form of Home Rule, then, can our statesmen devise which 
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will fulfil the essential conditions of the problem ; which will secure, 
in the first place, the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament; which, 
secondly, will satisfy the aspirations of a majority of Irishmen without 
injuring the minority, and which can be made to harmonise with 
any future development of the Home Rule principle in other parts of 
the United Kingdom? The Irish demand for Home Rule has under- 
gone many changes and modifications, by Irishmen themselves, since 
it was first put forward. O’Connell’s efforts were directed to Repeal 
of the Union, which would restore Ireland to the status quo ante 1800, 
when, to quote again the words of Lord Hartington, the Irish Par- 
liament might adopt an “ opposite colonial, fiscal, or foreign policy ” 
to that of Great Britain. Needless to say that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
contained no proposal for the restoration of these powers; on the 
contrary, it specifically prohibited their assumption by the Irish 
legislative body. There has been no really national demand for 
repeal since O’Connell’s time, and even he declared, in a letter 
written in 1844, his preference for a federal system which would 
enable Ireland to be represented in the Imperial Parliament on all 
Imperial affairs. This was the proposal adopted at the instance of 
the late Mr. Butt, by a great national conference held in Dublin in 
1873, and which he brought before Parliament in a series of speeches 
remarkable for their profound learning and brilliant eloquence. 

The Home Rule movement, at the outset, contemplated the restora- 
tion of the Irish House of Lords, in face of the modern democratic ten- 
dency towards the abolition of all hereditary legislation. Ireland was 
then in a far different temper from what she is now; and it will be 
for the historian to say whether Irish caprice or English neglect is 
responsible for the change which has come over her in the meantime. 
Her land question, which has since shaken Irish society to its foun- 
dations, was embraced within the modest compass of Mr. Butt’s 
rejected Bill for fixity of tenure, fair rent, and free sale; and if 
England had not turned a deaf ear to the appeal of those who then 
represented Ireland in moderate speech and strictly constitutional 
action, the whole Irish difficulty might have been solved, on truly 
conservative lines, and without endangering a single interest which 
it is the duty of good government to defend. No one talks now of 
restoring the Irish House of Lords; and, setting aside that part of 
Mr. Butt’s scheme, the question is whether something in the nature 
of a federal arrangement would not be the best solution for Ireland, 
and for Great Britain too. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill would have denied 
Ireland any voice whatever in Imperial questions, and he laboured 
hard to avoid the difficulty of deciding what are Irish and what are 
Imperial affairs; but the progress of discussion has probably con- 
vinced him that this difficulty cannot be put on one side; and as, in 
his letter to Mr. J. C. Haslam, he has announced his adhesion to 
the idea of maintaining Irish representation at Westminster, we may 
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hope that he has found the way to overcome it. He has, in fact, 
made a substantial contribution to the solution of the difficulty in 
his own Bill. The third and fourth clauses of that measure are 
devoted to the specification of the subjects with which the Irish 
Parliament must not deal; and the only rational inference is that 
these are the subjects which concern the United Kingdom as a 
whole, and that all others are considered to be of a purely Irish 
character. Some Unionists, no doubt, contend that these clauses 
are constructed on a false principle, and that, instead of declaring 
the subjects to be excluded from Irish control, they should set forth 
those to be assigned to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, all not mentioned being reserved as Imperial affairs—that is 
to say, that the powers of the Irish Parliament should be delegated, 
not surrendered. The principle of delegation is certainly more in 
harmony with the theory of Imperial supremacy than that adopted 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, but the result of its application would be 
substantially the same; and it cannot be a matter of great concern 
to the Irish people which principle is laid down, provided they 
secure the reality of national self-government. 

No scheme providing for the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster will be satisfactory which does not secure such a 
classification of the business of the Imperial Parliament as shall 
exclude them from interference in affairs belonging to Great Britain 
exclusively. A great deal of poor and pointless wit has been 
expended on this branch of the question; and we have had absurd 
descriptions of the Irish members being sent up to the gallery 
during the discussion of some English, Scotch, or Welsh business, 
and brought down when this business had given way to a matter of 
Imperial concern. There is a good deal of insular ignorance in all 
this, and much of that self-complacency which imagines that the 
whole art of government begins and ends on the shores of our own 
country. In Austria, with its seventeen provincial Diets; in Ger- 
many, with its twenty-six self-governing States; in Switzerland, 
with its independent little Cantons; in Norway and Sweden, in the 
United States, and in our own Dominion of Canada, there is no 
overlapping of local and Imperial business; and we can easily 
escape any such difficulty here by having two sessions, or one 
session divided into two parts, one for Imperial affairs, and one for 
English and Scotch business. Apart altogether from the question 
of Home Rule, there is nothing Parliament so much needs as a 
careful arrangement of its various business, in the order of time, 
and according to its relative magnitude and importance. © Private 
business, such as that relating to railways and tramways, is sup- 
posed to be transacted by Committees upstairs; nevertheless, it is 
open to any member who chooses to discuss it over again in the 
House, and to set aside the Orders of Day, no matter how urgent 
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and important they may be, until he.and his friends have vindicated - 
the rights of Mudville, on some local question of the pettiest and 
paltriest description. ‘The fact is that no business, be it local,. 
national, or Imperia!, is properly attended to, under the present: 
system; and many of the blunders committed in our relations with 
foreign States, and in our colonial policy, are attributable to the 
conditions under which legislation is carried on, and by which 
Ministers and members of Parliament are deprived of the time 
necessary to enable them to examine, much less to comprehend, the 
multitude of questions which daily come before them. 

Many of the grievances affecting. Iteland from the absence of 
self-government are also endured by Scotland. She has agrarian 
grievances which her representatives have again and again vainly 
sought to remove; a Church question, which is a source of con-- 
siderable heart-burning and contention; grievances connected with 
her poor law administration, her education, her magistracy, and her 
county government; and all these must wait for many and many a 
year before they can be settled in accordance with the deliberate 
judgment of a majority of the Scottish people. Her laws, whether 
statute law or common law, are far more different from those of 
England than the Irish, but in every attempt to repeal or amend 
them she must wait upon English opinion and consult English con- 
venience; while in her administration generally she is subjected to. 
the discretion of a single official, appointed to rule over her by the 
Minister of an English majority. In view of this condition of things 
it is no wonder that Scotland is favourable to Home Rule; and it is 
not inconceivable that when England herself comes to realize how 
much she suffers from the inevitable neglect and obstruction of her 
own local business, under our centralized system of government and 
legislation, she will, instead of resisting a reform of that system and 
miscalling it disintegration, unite heartily with the other parts of the 
United Kingdom in making the reform of such a character as to be 
thorough and complete, and durable for all time. The Liberal party 
is not responsible for the Irish demand for Home Rule, and its 
leaders gave no encouragement to that demand so long as there was 
the faintest hope that Irish affairs might be satisfactorily managed at . 
Westminster ; but it recognises the logic of events and the force of 
accomplished facts, and it proposes to meet that demand in such a 
way as to make Ireland responsible for the management of her own 
affairs, and to bind her more closely than ever to Great Britain and 
the Empire. It is not improbable that the Liberal party will. 
present a similar attitude towards any demand for Home Rule 
coming from Wales or Scotland, and will endeavour in the first 
instance to secure for Welsh and Scotch questions due attention 
from the Imperial Parliament; but if the deadlock of legislation 
should continue, notwithstanding these efforts, and the pressure of | 
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foreign and ‘colonial affairs should in no degree abate, statesmen of 
all parties will be forced to consider whether a remedy may not be 
found for the evils of the existing system in the institution of local 
Parliaments, in each of the four quarters of the United Kingdom, 
while maintaining the constitution of the Imperial Legislature 
intact and supreme over all. The voting power of the Irish 
members is a disturbing element, in matters affecting Great Britain 
only, which asserts itself on critical occasions, and should be 
eliminated as soon as possible. For the moment it is powerless, 
owing to the division in the Liberal ranks, but it turned out Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government towards the close of the session of 1885, and 
Lord Salisbury’s at the beginning of the first session of 1886, without 
reference to the merits of the question at issue on either occasion. 
In some very important and decisive periods of English history 
Ministers have been kept for years in office by the support of an 
Irish party against the wish of the English people. In 1835 the 
Lichfield House compact displaced the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, 
and handed over the control of English affairs to that of Lord Mel- 
bourne. From 1837 to 1841 the Melbourne Ministry was retained 
in office against the wish of the English people by the support of 
O'Connell. In 1851, and again in 1852, the Whig Ministry was 
ejected from office by the votes of Irish members, whose only object 
was to punish Lord Russell for his famous Durham letter on Papal 
aggression. In 1852 the Ministry of Lord Derby was displaced by 
a compact between the Opposition and the Irish party, who were 
pledged to support tenant-right. Charles James Fox, denouncing 
the project of an Irish Legislative Union, forewarned us of this, and 
pointed out how the normal action of the Parliamentary system 
would be deranged by the presence of Irish members. It is not less 
necessary, therefore, to prevent English interference in Irish affairs 
than it is to prevent Irish interference in those that are purely 
English, or purely Scotch, or Welsh. If a majority of Scotch 
members, or a majority of Welsh members, are satisfied to have their 
local business done jointly with that of England, well and good, but 
if they prefer to have local assemblies of their own, the tendency 
towards some system of a federal character cannot long be re- 
sisted, 

Mr. Giadstone’s Home Rule Bill is dead as a legislative project, 
but it is alive as the basis for discussion. In this latter respect it 
still “ holds. the field ;” and every rival plan seems small and crude 
in comparison. The principle of that measure is the creation of an 
Trish Legislative Body, for the management of Irish affairs, and an. 
Executive responsible thereto. We have now to see how, while 
adhering to this principle and bearing in mind the relation of all 
parts of the United Kingdom to each other, an Irish Legislature 
may be constituted in the way most likely to be advautageous to alk 
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concerned. The method proposed by Mr. Gladstone in the 9th, 10th 
and 11th clauses of his Bill is objectionable, from many points of 
view. He proposes the withdrawal of the Irish peers from the 
House of Lords to furnish a portion of the first order of the Irish 
Parliament, and the withdrawal of the Irisk members from the House 
of Commons to centribute to the formation of the second order. 
The twenty-eight Irish representative peers would be thrown in 
among seventy-five elective members to constitute the first order ; 
and any member representing an existing Irish constituency in the 
House of Commons, on giving his written assent to the Lord 
Lieutenant, would become a member of the second order, consisting 
of two hundred and four members. This arrangement destroys 
every vestige of Irish representation at Westminster, and is the one 
disintegrating feature of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. Let your first 
order be constituted of the seventy-five elective members, chosen in 
the manner provided, but leave the Irish peers where they are. 
That these elective members must be chosen out of persons having a 
property qualification, and by persons having a property quali- 
fication, is, though reactionary, excusable in the present con- 
dition of Ireland. Then, let your second order be chosen from 
new electoral areas, specially marked out for the purpose, without 
disturbing the existing electoral arrangements for the election of 
Irish members to the House of Commons, and ample material will be 
found to supply both orders with a sufficient number of sensible men 
qualified to manage Irish domestic affairs. Besides, there is no 
reason why the Irish members who belong to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should not serve in the Irish Parliament also. According to the 
view we have taken, they would be summoned to Westminster only 
for the period during which Imperial affairs were under considera- 
tion, and they would have time enough, at an earlier or later period 
of the year, to attend to their own local business. The representation 
of all parts of the United Kingdom in one Central Parliament is the 
strongest bond, and the one visible mark, of national union. No 
matter how far the principle of local self-government may be 
developed, it is necessary that we should ever present to the eyes of 
foreign nations the aspect and character of one Imperial State ; and 
when the Sovereign calls her Imperial Parliament together it should 
be plain to all the world that no part of the kingdom is left unrepre- 
sented at Westminster. If Home Rule proceeds on these lines it 
will soon disarm its most powerful antagonists and justify the ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine friends, and attract to its side those 
who firmly believe that local self-government, national freedom, and 
imperial unity are the essential conditions of good government at 
home and lasting influence abroad. 

We must get rid of the notion that Federalism means the break- 
ing up of the United Kingdom, which, by a gross abuse of terms, 
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it has been called. A high authority on forms of government, 
M. Emile de Laveleye, declares— 

“One of the greatest faults of the Revolution was the destruction of 
the provincial assemblies; and I doubt if France can ever obtain the 
possession of true liberty till she has re-established them With the 
absolute unity which reigns in France, the same agitation seizes the whole 
country, and puts everything in danger. All have the same fever at the 
same time ; neither against a despot nor against a revolution is there any 
refuge anywhere. With local autonomies it is not so, Each province has 
its particular crisis, which does not distract the others. Thus it is that 
Switzerland and the United States can resist so steadily all the storms of 
democracy. Local autonomies are the necessary adjuncts of the Parlia- 
mentary régime. The Parliament having too much to do, does it badly. 
The entanglement, the opposition of interests, bring about incessant 
Ministerial crises, which reduce the Government to impotency.” 

How aptly the last semtence especially describes the conditions under 
which the work of the British Parliament is carried on. We know 
how successful the Federal system is in the German Empire, and its 
happy results in the United States cannot be better described than 
in the words of De Tocqueville, when he says: “The Union is as 
happy and as free as a small people, and as strong as a great 
nation.” The sentiment of American patriotism is the same in 
New York and San Francisco, which are separated from one another 
by a distance of three thousand miles, and the supreme power 
of the central Government at Washington suffers no diminution 
from the action of the thirty-eight self-governing States which con- 
stitute the Union. Thus, the experience of the Old World and 
the New proves that Federalism is the highest form of govern- 
ment which political science has yet provided for communities of 
men. In any attempt to introduce it into the government of the 
United Kingdom we shall have to meet the familiar objection that 
its application here would be a reversal of the process by which 
it has been established in every country where it already exists— 
a plausible objection, no doubt, but one which, on close examination, 
proves to be less formidable in substance than in appearance. Fede- 
ration elsewhere represented the union of nations previously sepa- 
rated; here it represents—not certainly, as its opponents choose 
to express it, the separation of nations previously united—but the 
decentralization of a system of government under which nations are 
united in one kingdom in a form irksome to all of them, which is 
a very different thing from separation. Federation here would 
involve a reversal of the process by which it has been accomplished 
in other communities, but not a reversal of the principle. The 
process by which you decentralize, in order to get rid of over- 
centralization, is necessarily the reverse of that which you adopt 
when your object is to centralize in order to get rid of the opposite 
evil. But the question of method has very little to do with the 
essential conditions upon which you proceed in the first instance, 
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and upon which your final structure is based. What these conditions 
are the historian of Federalism, Mr. Freeman, has clearly laid down :— 


“The federal system,” says Mr. Freeman, “requires a sufficient degree 
of community in origin, or feeling, or interest, to allow the members to- 
work together up to a certain point: It requires that there should not be 
that perfect degree of community, or rather identity, which allows the 
members to be fused together for all purposes. When there is no com- 
munity at all, federalism is inappropriate ; the cities or states had better 
remain wholly independent. When community rises into identity federalism 
is equally inappropriate ; the cities or states had better both sink into the 
counties of a kingdom. But in the intermediate set of circumstances 
.... federalism is the true solvent. It gives as much union as the 
members need, and not more than they need.” 


No language could more precisely describe the degree of com- 
munity at present subsisting between the different parts of the 
United Kingdom, or more clearly indicate the remedy for the weak- 
ness and demoralization into which its Government has fallen. 

In the union both with Scotland and Ireland, the English Parlia- 
ment was left untouched ; and under a Federal constitution it would 
still be.the Imperial Parliament, when representatives of the other 
parts of the kingdom were called to its deliberations. The English 
Parliament would be summoned for English purposes in an English 
session, and in an Imperial session for Imperial purposes, at which 
latter Irish, Scotch, and Welsh representatives would be present. 
The Imperial Parliament thus constituted, relieved from the embar- 
rassment of local affairs and free to move in its own elevated sphere, 
would be able to do more for the Empire in one short session of two 
or three months than it can now attempt in a series of years. 
Ireland would be contented, or obliged to consume her discontent at 
home, which would be the next best thing for England ; her people, 
like those of Scotland and Wales, would be fully occupied in 
attending to their own business, and the union of the United 
Kingdom would be stronger than ever. ‘The future government of 
the United Kingdom ought to be shaped, not only with a view to 
the well-doing of Great Britain and Ireland, but also with a deep 
and fervent consciousness that it is an authority governing and 
controlling a world-wide dominion, and having world-wide responsi- 
bilities, which cannot be neglected without loss of prestige, loss of 
honour, loss of empire, and the loss of that power for which alone 
empire is valuable—the power of spreading the light of knowledge, 
and the principles of freedom, and the blessings of order and civili- 
zation among the races of mankind. By Federation at home, and, 
ultimately, by a wider Federation, embracing every colony and 
dependency of the Crown, we believe the British Empire can be 
assured against every danger by which it is threatened, and enabled 
to maintain undiminished its influence and power over all the various 
peoples that are so proud to possess its language and its laws. 





PHYSIC IN THE FAR EAST. 


ALTHOUGH Japan took from Korea and China the medical theories 
that prevailed for ages in that secluded empire, there can be no 
doubt that the Japanese long ago developed a partially independent 
medical school of their own, which showed a good deal of natural 
ability and originality ; and it is far from uninteresting or unprofit- 
able to pick up some‘of the scattered traces of the history of that 
development. 

Among all primitive peoples we find medicine allied with divina- 
tion, and both in the hands of priests, because of the divine origin 
of those arts. The natural correlative of this is the alliance of 
disease with devils. Japan forms no exception to the rule. Among 
the obscure traditions of her dark ages are the legends which attach 
to two of the very early deities who invented the medical art. One 
of these gods prescribed girdles of twisted grass for the plague—a 
sort of cholera-belt—and found that sand heated in sea-water over a 
fire was good for the back; and they are also said to have experimented 
with their drugs upon monkeys, and even dissected them, and so to 
have invented anatomy. The sixteenth of the seventy-two Mikados of 
the Divine Age, who all preceded the first mortal sovereign, had fifty- 
two sons, and made herbalists of twenty of them, according to the 
old book called ‘“ Records of the Divine Age.” In the reign of the 
thirty-fourth of these mythical rulers the annals have an entry of 
the cure of his empress by a Court physician, who felt the four 
pulses, and administered an emetic from the mediciue-bag which he 
carried on his back; and the first Mikado of flesh and blood, who 
acceded in either 660 or 130 B.c.,* put persons who were born infi 


the safe age of fifty, they—the infirm—were qualified to 

physicians of men. wwe 
Though all this be apocryphal, it is in every way likely sn STO 

reflects later facts. For instance, the mendacious old chronicler 

before quoted fathers upon his gods the “discovery” that the 

human body is formed of the four elements—wind, fire, water, and 

earth—which combine to possess the body with a soul. Here we 


* This later date is based upon the late Mr. William Bromsen’s ingenious hypothesis, 
that the Japanese years before A.D. 400 were reckoned from equinox to equinox, as in 
ing ancient Greece, China, and Kamshatka, and were consequently only six months 

ong. 
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have a resemblance to the ancient Chinese theory, which is lent to 
the early Emperor Hwang-ti, who discovered five elements in him- 
self—water, fire, wood, metal, and earth; answering to the five 
organs—kidneys, heart, liver, lungs, and spleen. The Burmese 
notion is even more like the Japanese, for they posit earth (the 
flesh and bones), fire (animal heat), water (the blood), wind, and a 
fifth, called the heaven-element, which keeps all the others in 
motion. And among the Siamese is found a similar hypothesis, 
according to which the body is composed of twelve sorts of earth, 
twelve kinds of water, six winds, and four fires. One of the winds 
circulates in the arteries, and so causes the pulse, which was also 
an old Western belief; while one of the fires displays itself in 
fevers, and another wastes the frame in old age. The derange- 
ments of these elements give rise, in Siam, to the ninety-six 
diseases of the thirty-two parts of the body—a very trifling 
catalogue of ills indeed, when compared with the 99,999 ailments 
which the Parsi’s devil, Ahriman, created for the plaguing of man 
at the beginning of things. The Chinese say that five exhalations 
torment the body in spring ; we should therefore eat the five opposing 
condiments: ginger, mustard, garlic, pepper, and onions. By 
another of their theories spring ailments are caused by the evil 
spirits of the hills, who can be banished by burning dry bamboo, 
which frights them with its crackling. This is the archaic origin of 
fireworks, “ crackers,” on the Chinese New Year’s day. 

Nor must we forget to pit against these far-Eastern theories that 
of Hippocrates, whom we call “the father of rational medicine,” 
and who, four centuries before Christ, held that the component 
elements of the human body were four, which gave rise to the four 
humours—blood, phlegm, bile, and black bile; which again ruled 
the four temperaments that haunt us to this day in illustrated 
books on physiognomy. Galen, some 500 years later, said ditto 
to Hippocrates, but added an additional principle, the spirits— 
natural, vital, and animal. 

Nothing tangible can now be gathered from the manifest fables 
about the early introduction of the medical art into Japan from China, 
600 years before Japan had annalists, and eight or nine centuries 
before she had an astronomically correct calendar. But so notorious 
a fact as the successful invasion of Korea by the Japanese, about 
either a.D. 201 or 305, under an empress with the fighting name of 
Jingd, must be accepted, and this event formed quite a new depar- 
ture in the civilization of Japan; for from neighbouring Korea, 
and not directly from China, there is little doubt the Chinese 
Confucian classics were first received by the Japanese. Korean 
physicians came over to attend the Mikado in a.p. 413, and other 
physicians, with botanists, came 140 years later. Buddhism, too 
(A.D, 5538), and smallpox (A.D. 670) arrived in Japan by the same 
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route. About the seventh century Chinese influences began to 
outweigh Korean, and Japanese medical students were then sent to 
China to finish their education. 

Between four and five centuries before Christ lived the great 
Chinese physician Pien Ch’io, whose name, under the corrupted 
pronunciation Henjaku, is still a household word in Japan. A 
genius, or djinn, once appeared to him, and gave him medicine and 
a medical book, telling him to drink the dew from bamboo-trees for 
thirty days. At the end of that time Pien Ch’io’s knowledge became 
perfect. He and his school—we are informed by a modern Chinese 
writer in the Shanghai newspaper Han Po—by their discoveries, 
studies, and works, arrived at such an acme of medical science that 
“there were no premature deaths either among the emperors or 
their people, and the happiness of prolonged old age was enjoyed by 
all.” But all that’s bright must fade; and the same writer farther 
on confesses and laments that “now that these early writers, the 
sources and springs of medicine, are no longer generally understood, 
there are few that enjoy the happiness of long life.” In or about 
Pien Ch’io’s time the Chinese surgeons are said to have been in the 
habit of producing anesthesia by means of hemp, or bhang. 

Then there is Giba, who shares a Japanese proverbial reputation 
with Henjaku, and is no other than Ki-pé, the famous Chinese 
mythical healer. Bindzuru is a medicine-man introduced by the 
Buddhists, and figures in Sanskrit as Pindola, one of the sixteen 
original disciples of Sakya-Muni; devotees rub his images first, and 
then themselyes—in each case on the ailing part—in order to work 
a perfect cure. Bundles of awls are still hung up as ex-votos for 
the cure of deafness—strange instance of the widespread old doctrine 
of signatures—at the shrine of Yakushi Niorai, the Indian Bhiis- 
hajyaguru. In the Japanese ‘“ Record of Ancient Affairs” we are 
told that after the working of a miraculous charm a sick sovereign’s 
“body was pacified,” that is, was restored to health; the disease being 
regarded as an internal warfare or tumult. 

The diabolical theory of diseases became firmly rooted in Japan, 
but the faculty also admitted food and drink to be secondary causes 
of ill-health. Small-pox, for instance, was caused by a spirit which 
entered into the patient, and intermittent fever was the craft of a 
demon; while nervous ailments were the handiwork of the evil spirits 
of the dead. Thus exorcism, as in so many other countries, played 
the leading part in a doctor’s practice, while the medicine-bag merely 
held the second fiddle ; and at one time there was a professor of 
exorcism at the imperial or Mikado-ical medical college. About 
the seventh century we find, as a consequence, that all priests were 
doctors too, and at the self-same date the monks of the West also 
practised the healing art. Later, it is true, the Japanese faculty 
attributed all diseases to wind and cold; and even this theory was in 
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turn abandoned for the belief that heat and moisture were the true 
causes of sickness. Individual doctors developed independent views 
of their own, and one who lived in the fourteenth century believed 
that maladies of the stomach were induced by improper food and 
over-exertion, while all others arose from pestilential vapours—a 
theory not too widely different from our own modern beliefs; in 
connection with which it is worthy of remark that in Chinese astrology 
the constellation T’ien-tsze, the manure-pit, rules over diseases. In 
the end of the seventeenth century, a notable physician, who belonged 
to the emetic school, proved from Buddhist books that there were 
four hundred and four diseases which arose from eating—a popular 
proverb says “ Sickness comes in at the mouth ”—and he treated his 
patients accordingly, by starving them into health ; which is just the 
simple treatment applied to ladies’ lapdogs by our own veterinary 
surgeons, under the esoteric name of ‘“ tubbing,” which consists in 
merely putting the darling pet into an empty barrel in the farrier’s 
yard, and leaving it there till called for. 

Shampooing, acupuncture or piercing of the body with needles, 
and the burning of moxas on the skin, have from the earliest times 
formed the staple of Japanese surgical skill. The blind and dumb 
have always been educated in the two first, and have acquired 
extraordinary skill as shampooers in many muscular and intestinal 
complaints. They are allowed to combine music and money-lending 
with their main calling, and go about towards evening with a low 
whistle for a street cry. The best of these shampooers know all the 
superficial muscles, and their services are called in for headache, 
hysteria, and paralysis. Degrees too were conferred on them, with 
ceremonial robes and white wands surmounted by wooden balls. The 
medical school, established a.D. 669, had a professor of shampooing 
with ten pupils, and another of acupuncture with twenty. In 820, 
five acupuncturists were attached to the imperial palace, being paid 
by the month, and obliged to keep up their knowledge of their own 
subject as well as of the pulse, surgery, botany, and prescribing, by 
studying particular books. 

Acupuncture is not an invention of the Japanese—the first trea- 
tise upon it being attributed to a Chinese under the Sung dynasty— 
although the form of the needles used, and the mode of their employ- 
ment, have been much improved upon by them ; tubular needles, for 
instance, were invented in 1688. It should not be forgotten that Ascle- 
piades, in the first century of our era, recommended needle-puncture 
for dropsy. The operation consists in driving fine gold, silver, or steel 
needles, from one-half to three-quarters of an inch into the flesh. 
The needles are of various forms and have spirally grooved handles 
for the better twirling of the instrument. The operator holds 
a needle lightly with the left hand, resting the point upon the skin 
of the patient. He then inserts it by a slight tap on the handle, 
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given with a small wooden mallet held in the right hand. The 
needle is then gently pushed and twirled until it penetrates to the 
proper depth, and after a few seconds is slowly withdrawn in the 
same manner; the skin about the puncture being subsequently 
chafed for a few moments. The number of perforations made at 
one time varies from one to twenty, and they are oftenest made in the 
abdomen, to which however they are not confined ; special treatises 
laying down the spots to be pierced in various diseases, and one 
division of study distinguishing on the back the so-called hollow 
spots (more than a hundred in number)—‘ where the ends of the 
nerve-fibres are found ”—for the application of the needle or the 
moxa. A faint effort was made to introduce the Japanese needles 
into England and France in 1825, but although combined with 
electricity it came to nothing. 

Keempfer’s “ History of Japan” gave a full account of the 
preparation of the moxa or well-known little cones formed of the 
powdered leaves of the mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris latifolia), 
These cones are applied to various spots on the body, set fire to, 
and allowed to smoulder out, so as to make a circular blister. For 
headache, fainting-fits, and asthma, for instance, moxa—properly 
‘“‘ mogusa ”—are burnt on the shoulder-blade. Short sight is treated 
by burning seven or eight cones at each side of the fourteenth 
vertebra. Caution is at all times required in this treatment. For 
example, the spirit of the stars lodges in the spring of the year 
about the twelfth joint of the backbone; in the summer, near the 
eighth ; and in winter descends to the seventeenth; and therefore 
none of these spots should be interfered with at those seasons. The 
moxa must not be applied when the weather is very hot, or very 
cold, or very wet. You must not drink wine before the blistering, 
but after the operation the more you take the merrier the treatment 
proceeds. It was a favourite rule with our Sangrados of the past 
to bleed even the healthy periodically, and so even the robust are 
cauterized with moxa twice a year in Japan, at the equinoxes. This 
treatment was already in full operation in China in the ninth 
century of our era, but the Chinese themselves put back its invention 
to 2600 B.c, A visitor in Japan leaves his clogs outside, and a sure 
way to shorten a tedious visitation is to burn a moxa on one of the 
clog-soles. 

But all this stabbing and burning of the unfortunate body is 
mere child’s play when compared to the practice of one Hana-oka, 
who declared that when drugs, the needle, and the moxa, all proved 
ineffectual, the abdomen and the back might be opened, the stomach 
and intestines well washed, and, in short, ‘“‘ whatever was likely to 
save the patient might be done”! In his heroic surgery Hana-oka 
administered a powerful narcotic, containing aconite, angelica, and 
other things, and achieved a wonderful reputation, was always 
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_ surrounded by flocks of “incurables,” and founded a school. He 
seems to have merely copied the Chinese practitioner Hua-t’o. One 
of his pupils was the first to tie arteries and operate for aneurism. 
Of a totally opposite philosophy was Toku-hon, who died in 1630 at 
the age of a hundred and eighteen. He held, like Asclepiades, 
that the true scope of his art was to help and foster the innate 
recuperative power of Nature; and it is related of him that, being 
called to see a great man who lay ill of a violent fever, the first 
thing he did was to ask him what he liked and disliked most. The 
patient replied that of all things he should like to throw off all the 
bed-clothes, let the draughts blow round him, eat a melon, and 
drink plenty of cold water; all which Toku-hon immediately and 
gravely prescribed. Can he have heard of Asclepiades, who, 
sixteen hundred years before him, professed it to be the physician’s 
duty to heal safely, speedily, and pleasantly, consulting the patient’s 
inclinations and flattering his prejudices. If Toku-hon’s patient 
was a farmer anxious for rain, this philosophic doctor would assure 
him of a coming storm; he would talk to peaky girls of matrimony; 
and at times, when he judged it needful, thought nothing of worry- 
ing a patient into a fearful rage, or frightening him within an inch 
of his life. 

A celebrated work of the early years of the ninth century 
practically directs Japanese physicians to cure themselves; for 
every morning at four (the Japanese seven) o'clock each medical 
officer of the Court was ordered to feel his own pulse, so as to 
descry “ the spirit of the day.” The importance of the fact that 
doctors differ is also recognized in this old medical classic, for any 
disagreement among the Court physicians as to the Mikado’s health 
was to be notified openly without delay. Mistakes in writing 
prescriptions or in dispensing were punished by heavy fines, long 
imprisonment, and severe flogging. The early Chinese prince Chuang 
is said to have swallowed a dose of leeches by such a mistake, and it 
is on record that he forgave his physician. The peaceful Japanese 
physician carried a mock weapon, the bokuté, in the shape of a 
sheathed dagger of wood or stag-horn, about a foot long; often 
decorated with carvings of dragons, and made to contain pen 
and ink. 

One of the noteworthy facts about Japanese medical history is 
the early date at which we find women instructed in the art. The 
Court maids-of-honour were taught midwifery, needle-puncture, the 
use of the moxa, and the treatment of wounds—the last as 
necessary to them as to the European chatelaines of feudal times. 
The chief reason for this admission of women to the pursuit of the 
science seems to have been that the Court physicians were not 
allowed to prescribe directly for the female inmates of the palace 
who formed in fact the Mikado’s harem. In 717, nuns—for there 
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were nuns in Japan before Buddhism, just as there were in India, 
and even as there were in Egypt and Greece and Rome before 
Christianity, and among our own Druids, and in pagan Mexico and 
Peru—these primitive Japanese nuns, then, were allowed to tend 
the sick, to administer potions, and to nurse incurables, They 
were also, like the doctors, admitted to the concurrent practice of 
charms and incantations; and in 723 female professors were first 
appointed to teach medicine to their sex. It is true that in the 
twelfth century Europe could boast of the celebrated female physi- 
cian Hildegarde, Abbess of Ruprechtsberg. At the present time 
women are allowed to practise, and only the other day it -was 
announced that two Japanese ladies had obtained diplomas in 
Western medicine with distinction. It might here be noted that one 
of the goddesses, the lady-friends of the Ases, in Norse mythology 
is Cure (Eir); she is the best doctor, and may have been some “ wise 
woman” of the far dim past. 

Considerable interest attaches to all the far-off particulars that 
can be collected as to the leading great diseases of mankind. For 
instance, small-pox is said to have engaged the attention of Chinese 
physicians as far back as the commencement of our era. It is said 
to have been imported into Japan from Korea by a fisherman in 
A.D. 670, and there was a severe epidemic of it in 735. Inoculation 
was practised in China as early as the ninth century; but the first 
book on it seems to have been dated 1323, nearly six centuries after 
the earliest known description of the disease by the Jewish-Arabian 
leech, Aaron Ahran. Inoculation, it may be noted by the way, 
was not brought to Western Europe until 1717, when Lady M. W. 
Montagu introduced it from Adrianople. Vaccination, invented by 
Jenner in 1797, found its way through Russia into the northern 
Japanese island of Yezoin 1824, by the agency of a returned fisher- 
man who had been shipwrecked in Siberia. It sounds odd, though 
it can scarcely be said to be so in reality, that two Japanese sea- 
faring men should have brought their fellow-countrymen the fell 
disease and the remedy, at a distance of eleven centuries. The 
practice of vaccination had remained almost a local secret in Yezo 
for twenty-five years when, in 1849, a Dutch physician re- 
introduced it at Nagasaki. It met with much opposition, especially 
from the doctors of the Chinese school of medicine who were anti- 
vaccinators to a man. 

Kaku Kashiré, a recent native writer, in a chronological essay 
which should be received with caution, places the period of pure 
Japanese medicine before B.c.91. He then makes both Japanese and 
Korean methods flourish until a.D.553. Next came in the ascendant 
the Chinese science, which prevailed until 1156. A period of decay 
then occurred, with a revival between 1600 and 1760, when European 
medical science exerted its influence. But there is no difficulty in fol- 
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lowing the very gradual introduction of European medicine into Japan. 
The Portuguese are believed to have first put in an appearance in 1543, 
and towards 1580 the physicians and surgeons who came with the 
Dutch ships found means, in the pursuit of their scientific investiga- 
tions, to give some instruction to the native doctors, especially after 
the expulsion of all other foreigners, and the assignment of the little 
island of Deshima to the diplomatic Hollanders. One of their inter- 
preters, a native Japanese named Gempé, profited so well by their 
teaching as to become surgeon to the Shégun. A still more celebrated 
man named Katsuragawa demonstrated the circulation of the blood to 
his medical brethren, who before then were as ignorant as the typical 
medical student who held—at his examination, unfortunately—that 
the blood went down one leg and came up the other. Still, the 
general progress of the new science was slow, and made no great 
impression for two hundred years; the chief obstacle being that 
even the interpreters were forbidden to learn the Dutch alphabet, so 
that, no matter how much they might interpret by word of mouth, 
they could read none of the barbarians’ cursed books of magic. At 
last there turned up one of those geniuses whom Mr. Smiles is fond 
of patronizing, one Sugita, a skilful physician according to his 
lights, and a learned scholar to boot. In 1771 he got hold of a 
Dutch work on anatomy, and copied the plates for his own use. 
And it must not be forgotten that the natural history drawings of 
the Japanese have always been careful, spirited, and characteristic. 
Being much struck by the great difference between these Dutch 
drawings and what he had been taught about the inside of his own 
body, Sugita obtained permission to see the beheading and quartering 
of a criminal—the practice of ancient Greece—when immediately 
the six lungs, the four right and the three left livers of the 
farcical Chinese treatises with which he was familiar, vanished for 
ever, so far as he was concerned, into the limbo of exploded lies. 
But it required a flash of genius to see this, for two other Court 
physicians, who had previously witnessed seven or eight similar 
executions, had never thought of questioning the accuracy of their 
sacred textbooks, but came to the careless conclusion that different 
races were made differently within. ‘A blot,” says the old adage, 
‘is no blot until it be hit.” 

Mention has already been made of the very early experiments 
upon monkeys. The word “ dissection” is found for the first time 
in a Chinese medical book which is said to have come from Korea 
in the sixth century of our era, and one solitary post-mortem ex- 
amination in remote Japanese times is found in the fifth century. 
But from that time down to the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
anatomy was wholly neglected. A medical officer of the Daimié of 
Nagato is believed to have then—the date is vague—effected a dis- 
section, but the drawings made were kept secret. The national pre- 
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judice against such investigations—possibly a survival of some 
extremely remote opposition to the cannibalism common to all pre- 
historic peoples—was still strong in 1857 ; but nowadays everything 
in Japan is changed, and both dissection and vivisection are allowed 
under Government licences. We cannot carry back systematic dis- 
sections in Europe beyond Mondini di Luzzi in 1315. 

To return to Sugita. Having made his great discovery, he im- 
mediately, with the natural enthusiasm of the superior order of 
mortals to which he belonged, set himself to master the Dutch 
tongue, with the help only of three medical Dutch books and a 
Dutch and Japanese vocabulary of a hundred words, His simple 
account of his struggles at once attracts our sympathies. Mr. Mit- 
sukuri, in the “ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” has 
given considerable extracts from Sugita’s confidences on this subject. 

At that time we [he and two intimate friends] knew nothing of such 
minor words as de, het, als, and welke, and therefore, though we might 
occasionally meet with words that we knew, we could not make any con- 
nected sense out of them. For instance, such a simple sentence as “ the 
eyebrow is hair growing a little above the eye” was all confusion, and we 
spent a long spring day until dark, thinking and thinking over it. When 
we came to the nose, it was sajd to be verheven. From the vocabulary 
we found that when the sweepings of a garden are put together 
they are verheven. As usual, we fell to thinking, but could not make it 
out. A bright thought came to me, that the accumulated sweepings would 
of course be raised up. All agreed that this was quite reasonable, and it 
was decided that the phrase should be translated “the nose is elevated.” 
My joy cannot be told. I felt as if I had found a whole enchanted castle 
filled with precious stones. 

At length, after four years of such labour, Sugita produced and 
published in 1774 a version of the “'Tafel Anatomica” of Kurumanns, 
which he had re-written eleven times over; and he eventually pub- 
lished a number of other works, some of them autobiographical, 
such as “ Night Talks with a Ghost,” and ‘“ Soliloquies of an Octo- 
genarian ;” he was also strongly suspected of Christianity, 

To come down to quite modern dates. ‘The well-known Baron 
von Siebold was permitted to teach medicine in Nagasaki and Yedo 
from the year 1824 onwards. With the not quite positive exception 
of another Dutchman named Kaspar, in 1644, it was the first 
instance of such latitude being openly given to a European. The 
use he made of his opportunities is matter of notoriety, and the 
fruits have long been the property of the scientific world. With 
the aid of his pupils he studied the Japanese language, history, botany, 
and other sciences in every direction ; and made and sent to Europe 
vast collections. ‘That he did all this at great risks, and in a funda- 
mentally precarious position, is shown by the fact that he was 
eventually denounced, imprisoned, and condemned to perform the 
happy despatch. However, after fourteen months’ confinement his 
release was obtained, and he returned to Holland in 1830. The 
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least of his services, in a then almost virgin field, was the vast 
number of rare shrubs and plants—many of them called after his 
name—with which he enriched our parks and gardens. 

In 1848 the Shogun, in one of the periodical Japanese panics, 
decreed that Western medicine should no longer be practised in 
Japan because, in consequence of the great physical differences 
between foreigners and the natives, the remedies which were good 
for the one might prove injurious to the others; Western surgery 
however was allowed. But this policy did not last long, and in 
1857 another Hollander, Dr. Pompe van Meerdervoort, was made 
director of a foreign medical school established by the Japanese 
Government at Nagasaki. Since the opening of Japan great 
numbers of other European and American doctors have been 
employed by the Japanese Government, or despatched by missionary 
societies to this new field of labour. The workers in the latter 
category illustrate that nineteenth-century product, or rather revival, 
the medical missionary—the doctor and the priest again, as in the 
primitive ages of Japan, being united in the same individual. 
Among these may be singled out Dr. J. C. Hepburn, who has won 
the gratitude of every student of Japanese by his indispensable 
Dictionary of the language. 

Numbers of Japanese too have studied medicine in Western 
schools since the year 1859, and we may mention one, the distin- 
guished Dr. Takaki Kanehiro, F.R.C.S., who has been house- 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital. To give any account of the 
contemporary medical schools of Japan would be merely to repeat 
what is familiar to us at home; and on this subject, and on the 
history of medical art in Japan in the past also, a great quantity 
of valuable facts may be found in a paper recently read by Dr. Willis 
Norton Whitney before the Asiatic Society at Tokid, to which the 
present article is largely indebted. But side by side with the 
Western doctors the old native or Chinese school still holds up its 
head, still flourishes—especially where Buddhism is in the ascendant 
—and still gives scope for originality and eccentricity. Many of its 
physicians are very successful, and foremost among them is a man of 
eminent genius—the Court physician, Asada Soéhaku, who comes 
of one of the hereditary medica] families, During the year 1858 he 
had as many as 2,993 patients, and in 1865 he cured the French 
envoy, M. Roche, whose case had baffled all European skill. He has 
published numerous works. That able and admirable book of travels, 
“Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” gives an amusing and accurate account 
of the attentions of a doctor of this school (i. 273). 





EGYPT. 


Ecypt is a most perplexing country; what she was under the 
Pharaohs, the Ceesars, and the Caliphs, that she is now; the Nile 
—the most mysterious river in the world—is still, as it has ever 
been, the fertilizer of her soil, the source of her well-being, her 
life ; flowing tributary-less for upwards of 1,000 miles, the Nile still, 
year by year, with the regularity of the recurring seasons, pours its 
waters in undiminished volume into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The extent of cultivable land in Egypt has not varied much for 
ages, and the population it supports is, in number as in habits, 
much as it was 3,000 years ago: under the Pharaohs it is estimated 
to have been between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000; it is now nearly 
7,000,000. 

No amount of misrule seems to affect Egypt to her ruin—does 
not, indeed, seem to work her but the most temporary injury; no 
amount of oppression can goad her children to resistance, or elevate 
them to independence; possessed of many excellent qualities, but no 
manly virtues, gifted with a fine physique, living in a most salubrious 
climate, having few wants, with everything about them which should 
conduce to render life enjoyable, they are still content to wear out 
their lives in the lowest form of drudgery, toiling in the cultivation 
of the soil in this nineteenth century of the Christian Era with the 
same primitive implements and employing the same primitive methods 
which their forefathers employed in the nonage of the world. 

What salutary influence has our presence exercised in Egypt ? 
What is the present condition of the Fellaheen? Is taxation less 
onerous? Has the kourbash ceased to be the agent of collection ? 
Is there no longer a corvée? Is backsheesh unknown? Are not 
the riches extracted from the soil shared between those who labour 
and those who possess as unequally to-day as in the days of Amrow ? 

The Romans, masterful race as they were, came and went, leay- 
ing Egypt much as they found her. Dare we hope for success 
where the Romans failed ? If we look for success we must be care- 
ful to guide our steps aright, for contact with this strange people 
seems hitherto to have debased the manlier races. It may be 
degrading to our self-respect to imagine that we too may be 
debased, but there is much in our connection with Egypt upon 
which we cannot look with pride. 
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A most instructive Paper was presented to Parliament in May 
1882—Egypt, No. 6. At the date of this Paper there were 1,325 
foreigners in the Service of Egypt, who cost the Egyptian Govern- 
ment £373,704 per annum. This sum would pay the interest of nine 
millions of debt, and it is an enormous amount to exact from this 
small country for the services of officials many of whom are of 
only moderate official qualification, and who are imposed upon Egypt 
against her will. The Italians are the most numerous, then follow the 
French, and the English are next. But the English have the pre- 
eminence in pay: their average rate of pay, £460 per annum, is 
about one-fourth higher than the French rate, which is £360 per 
annum, and considerably more than twice as high as the Italian rate, 
which is £207 per annum. 

This Paper will repay examination, but, as there have been changes 
since it was presented to Parliament, a fresh Paper, amended to the 
present year, should be issued. Meanwhile the joint control has 
been abolished and has been replaced by a Financial Adviser, an 
Englishman, with a salary of £3,000 per annum, and an office 
costing as much more—in all, £6,500 per annum. Of course this 
official is where he is in the interests of the bondholders ; never- 
theless, for the service of the bondholders there is the Caisse spéciale 
de la Dette publique, which costs £33,000 per annum (the cost rose 
from £27,000 in 1885 to £33,000 in 1886), and is administered by 
six Commissioners (Italian, French, Austrian, English, German, and 
Russian) at £2,632 per annum each, and one Controller, at £876 per 
annum—in all, £16,668 per annum. 

The German and Russian Commissioners have been added during 
the past year, and financially there appears to be no reason what- 
ever for the appointment of either. When the Paper was issued 
there were only five Russian employés in Egypt, but in December, 
1884, Russia and Germany, perceiving that the opportunity was 
convenient, demanded to be represented upon the Caisse de le Dette, 
the Commissioners of which were at, that time four (Italian, French, 
Austrian, and English), at £3,000 per annum each—in all, £12,000 
per annum. 

The Egyptian Government said, rightly enough, that the Caisse 
could not bear more than £12,000 per annum for its Commissioners, 
and that if these were increased from four to six their salaries 
should stand at £2,000 per annum each. The Russian and German 
Governments agreed, as did the Italian Government, which was 
about to appoint a new Commissioner; the English Government 
also consented that the salary of their Commissioner should fall to 
£2,000 per annum at the expiration of his contract, which expired in 
the year, provided the French and Austrian Governments con- 
sented also—the Egyptian Government all the while asserting 
that the power to fix the salaries of the Commissioners lay in its 
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hands. We have been unable to trace the action of the French 
and Austrian Governments; but, whatever it may have been, the 
Egyptian Government has been disregarded, and the salaries of the 
six Commissioners stand, in the Budget of 1887, at £2,632 per 
annum each—in all £16,668, a heavy sum to pay annually to six 
individuals for doing badly what one would do far better. Never- 
theless, so it is in Egypt! 

It costs, then, £39,500 per annum to look after the interests 
of the bondholders. We might assume that the bondholders. are 
convinced of this, and that they are content to pay for their con- 
viction, as, the writer believes, the Turkish bondholders do, who pay 
the expenses of their own committee and secretary. We should, 
however, be very wrong in assuming any such thing; such is not 
the line the Egyptian bondholders take. Indeed, why should they 
take such a line? They would be more than human if they 
forewent their pound of flesh in the face of Lord Granvyille’s, the 
Foreign Minister’s circular letter of November 24, 1884. In this 
letter he says the first charge on the Egyptian Revenue is to be the 
interest on the new loan; the second charge is to be the interest on 
all the existing debts; the ¢hird charge is to be the administration 
expense—viz., £4,948,000; the fourth charge is to deal with deduc- 
tions from the interest of the loans, and charges beyond £120,000 
per annum for the Army of Occupation. 

There is something novelly cynical in this method of taking my 
income to pay yourself the interest of a debt I did not incur, and, 
after having paid yourself this interest, handing over the residue to me 
towards defraying the cost of my living, which you have arbitrarily 
fixed, not so much with reference to my needs, as at so low an 
annual rate as shall not interfere with your objects. However this 
may be, £39,500 per annum is exacted from the Egyptian taxpayers ; 
they are made to pay it whether they will or no; they have no voice 
whatever in the matter ; moreover, it is an increasing amount, and 
there is no absolute guarantee that more Commissioners may not be 
added ; the limit here seems to be the capacity of the Egyptian cow 
to bear milking. 

The necessity for either of these two offices, the Caisse spéciale de 
la Dette publique, and the Financial Adviser, is not apparent to 
an outsider, as the Egyptian Finance Ministry is administered, in 
addition to a native President, by three Europeans, one an English- 
man, whose salaries amount to £5,400 per annum. Surely these 
Europeans might be trusted to look after the interests of the bond- 
holders with strict impartiality, especially as they are assisted by 
a number of Europeans in the subordinate offices of the Ministry, 
whose aggregate salaries amount to £12,000. But strict impar- 
tiality would not suit the bondholders, and would be very distasteful 
to the placemen, whose occupation would cease. In the time of 
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Ismail Pacha there might have been some reason for the Caisse, 
but with the present Khedive, who moves as England moves him, 
there is not even a show of reason. 

Under the pressure of these three independent bodies, the finances 
of Egypt, as may well be imagined, are anything but prosperous ; 
the system is bad, and the appointments under the system are 
worse. Take the case of the Financial Adviser. What is his 
financial experience? and what political training has he had? 
The salary is large enough to secure the services of an official of 
the highest training in national finance and of the ripest experience, 
such as Sir Rivers Wilson ; and, in thinking of this, one can scarcely 
avoid speculating upon the salary which his financial training and 
experience might lead the Financial Adviser to expect in England. 

The Financial Adviser has a difficult part to play between the 
English Minister, the Khedive, and the Caisse. If he sides with 
the Minister, they have it all their own way, in which case, to make 
use of a sporting phrase, the bondholders would be first and 
the Egyptians nowhere. If he sides with the Khedive in 
opposition to the Minister, the position of the latter becomes 
embarrassing, and matters, so far as British interests are at 
stake, come to a stand. If he sides with the Caisse de la Dette 
publique,—it is unnecessary to dwell upon this, as he can scarcely 
side with so viciously constituted a body, and be an honest man. 
It may be urged that, so far as is known, no friction has occurred 
between them; this may be due to their being both devoted to the 
interests of the bondholders, The present Minister is a Baring, 
and his first connection with Egypt was as Controller. 

As regards friction, we know that the antagonism of opinion 
(see Dicey, p. 183) between a previous Minister, Mr. Vivian, and 
the English Finance Minister at Cairo, Sir, then Mr., Rivers 
Wilson, was matter of notoriety in Egypt, and that this divergence 
of view assumed an almost personal character, with the result 
that Mr. Wilson was recalled to England, and that, when a new 
English Controller arrived, Mr. Vivian was replaced by some one 
willing to co-operate more cordially with the European Controllers 
—that is, with the bondholders. What has happened may easily 
happen again, and this little history should, one would have 
thought, have Jed us to have voided the office of Financial Adviser 
as more than likely to lead to embarrassment, and so to have 
avoided the situation. 

To say the least of it, we have been unfortunate in some of the ap- 
pointments which have been made in Egypt. For instance, the present 
Minister was formerly English Commissioner of the Public Debt in 
Egypt, and afterwards Controller; the Lord High Commissioner, 
Lord Northbrook, who was sent to report upon the financial situation 
of Egypt in 1884, was this Minister’s uncle, and the Egyptians not 
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unnaturally think that he saw with his nephew’s eyes; the present 
Financial Adviser was secretary in Constantinople to the holders of 
Turkish bonds. No doubt these appointments were all undesigned 
as far as the Egyptian bondholders are concerned ; but in Egypt 
they are the subject of adverse comment, and it is unfortunate that, 
regarding them antecedently, they in a measure lend themselves to 
such comment. 

The vicious system which prevails in the administration of the 
finances prevails in the other departments of the Egyptian service. 
In the Ministry of Public Works there were until lately two 
Directors-General and one Director, all French, drawing between 
them £4,050 per annum ; an Avocat Directeur at £1,540 per annum, 
and an Avocat Substitut at £962 per annum, both Italians. 

In the Railway administration are three heads, English, French, 
and native, whose salaries amount to £6,825 per annum. 

In the administration of the Domaines de |’Etat are three Com- 
missioners, one English and two French, receiving £7,170 per 
annum; in the Daira Sanieh there are three Commissioners also,* 
English, French, and native, of whom the two former receive 
£4,874 per annum. : 

Justice, too, weighs very heavily on Egypt. To secure (so-called) 
justice to 90,000 foreigners, of whom 40,000 are Greeks, the 
Egyptian taxpayers are mulcted £139,000 per annum for the support 
of the international tribunals, of which £60,000 per annum goes to 
the foreign officials of these tribunals. Moreover, until quite recently 
these foreigners evaded taxation. Foreigners enjoyed fiscal exemp- 
tion under the Capitulations; and they have not parted with this 
exemption. Mr. McCoan, writing in 1878, stated that they were 
still untaxed, and that, by his estimation, they should contribute 
£200,000 per annum to the Revenue. 

From these international tribunals follow two things—(1) That 
the native tribunals, which cost £154,000 per annum, are falling into 
disuse, the natives, when it suits their purpose, having recourse to 
the international tribunals, as by so doing they evade the processes 
of their own courts; (2) That in cases against foreigners, as only a 
functionary of his own nationality can deal with a foreigner, it is 
almost impossible to procure a judgment, no matter what the offence, 
and the most serious crimes escape altogether or are visited with an 
absurdly inadequate punishment. ‘Take the following recent case 
as in point:—A native merchant, walking home through the 
streets of Cairo, meets a donkey-boy, asks if his donkey is disen- 
gaged, and, finding it is, proceeds to mount it; as he is in the act of 
mounting, five Greeks, issuing from a tavern hard by, assail him, pull 
him to the ground, and beat him severely. Ascertaining their names, 


* It is said that a previous Commissioner, an English general officer, found the office 
80 palpable a job, or fraud, that he threw it up. 
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he goes as soon as he is able to the Greek consul—it is no good his 
going to his own courts, they have no jurisdiction over Greeks—tells 
his story, and asks for redress. Says the Greek consul, “You must 
give me 10s.” “ And then?” rejoins the merchant. ‘“ Then I will 
inquire into the case, and, if your complaint be borne out, I will speak 
severely to your assailants.” Under the circumstances says the mer- 
chant, “I had better not suffer a loss of 10s. in addition to the 
beating,” and departs. 

. The vicious system we have been considering prevails even in the 
case of English officers taking service under the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. They are in a most difficult position. They are expected to 
serve two masters—first the English Minister, second the Khedive; in 
other words, first the bondholders, second the Egyptians. 

Moreover, the position of the English Minister in Egypt is 
curious and altogether anomalous; it certainly is supra-Khedivial ; 
the more it is contemplated the more confusing is the impression 
received, till at last one begins to doubt whether the British 
Minister is Sir E. Baring, or her Majesty’s representative, or the 
Khedive ; the impression being much as described in Bon Gaultier’s 
ballad as the impression of the spectator at the circus, who “ asks, 
in undisguised alarm, which is leg and which is arm.” To take 
one instance. For the purpose of his Report to Lord Granville 
of February 10, 1885, the British Minister calls for and receives 
reports from eighteen English officers in the Egyptian service: 
four report to him direct; thirteen do not address their reports, 
but evidently make them to him direct; and one addresses Nubar 
Pacha, but his report bears no trace of having passed through 
Nubar’s hands. 

In a subsequent despatch to Lord Granville of January 26, 1885, 
Sir E. Baring thus formulates his position :—“ In matters of first- 
rate importance the Egyptian Government shall follow the advice 
given by her Majesty’s Government ”—.c., by her Majesty’s Minister 
in Egypt. ‘The action of the British representative is generally to 
be limited to the occasional offer of friendly advice, on questions of 
considerable importance, to English officers lent to the Egyptian 
Government;” if these officers do not accept this advice, what 
becomes of them? ‘‘I look on it as essential that there should be 
no division of authority in Egypt” (alas! poor Khedive, he is 
nowhere—not in it, to use a common but expressive phrase), and 
that “the action of the British representative”—oh! humble 
British representative—“ should not be such as to weaken or 
undermine the authority of the Khedive.” “My functions are 
now” (what were they before ?) “confined to giving advice when I 
am consulted,” or occasionally ‘to initiating observations” (initia- 
tory observations are not advice) “on a few important points.” “The 
very friendly relations which exist between the Khedive, Nubar 
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Pacha, and myself render it easy to adopt this attitude without in 
any way trenching upon the authority of the Egyptian Government.” 


It might be instructive to learn what are the views of the Khedive, 
and of Nubar respecting these very friendly relations. “I nev@ + 
interfere in matters of detail, although I occasionally” (witnes™® 


the eighteen reports referred to above) “ ask for information from, 
and give advice to, the English officers serving under the Egyptian 
Government.” 

An officer long resident in Egypt writes thus: “ Practically, 
Sir E. Baring did interfere, more or less, with all the departments, 
but, as his interference was capricious and governed by no system, 
it was more prejudicial than it might otherwise have been;” ‘that 
there is a real Egyptian Government is a beautiful theory, but has 
no foundation in fact;” “the real Government of the country 
consists of the English Consul-General, and, so far as he allows, 
the other Consuls-General—the Finance Committee ”—of which the 
moving spirit is the Financial Adviser—and to some extent “the 
Caisse de la Dette publique.” As said before, if the Financial Adviser 
is not the English Consul-General’s servant or master, the result is a 
deadlock. Probably never before was made public so arrogant and 
so inexpedient a despatch from the representative of a foreign 
country at the Court of a friendly and independent Power. 

We do not seem to have had qualms of conscience in joining in 
the spoliation of the Egyptians, though we do not always seem to 
have been agreed amongst ourselves as to how this spoliation was 
to be best effected: too often the power exercised by the Con- 
trollers, the power of the purse, has conflicted with the power exer- 
cised by the Consul-General. It is probable that no Consul-General 
has exercised such influence, or has impressed himself so much and 
so favourably, on the Egyptians as Sir Edward Stanton; but this 
was before the assumption of the position taken up by the present 
British representative. 

Are we even now agreed amongst ourselves upon any single 
point connected with Egypt? The only point upon which we 
seem to be thoroughly agreed is to regard Egypt as the happy 
hunting-ground of the bondholders. Upon what other ground is 
our action in Egypt to be explained? Take the mission of Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert to Egypt: this, though it bore the Govern- 
ment imprimatur, was entirely in the interest of the bondholders ; 
but as Messrs. Frihling & Goschen had already taken the first 
three Egyptian loans, amounting to £11,448,800, of which one- 
seventh, £1,500,000, found its way into—well, not into the Treasury 
of Egypt—it may be doubted whether this mission was fitly 
entrusted with even quasi-official authorization. 

“ It is, however, to be said in favour of the operations in connec- 
tion with these loans, that they were generosity itself as compared 
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with the operations in connection with the loans of Messrs. Oppen- 
heim, for this firm took a subsequent loan of £30,000,000 at a 
nominal ‘7 per cent., but an actual 9 per cent. at the rate at which 
it was placed upon the market, and which actually realized to the 
Egyptian Treasury £11,740,077 in cash, and £9,000,000 of long- 
dated bonds of the Floating Debt, bought by these contractors at 
discount—bought probably for £6,300,000, and delivered to the 
Egyptian Treasury at £8,370,000 ; a litile profit of over £2,000,000 
on these bonds of the Floating Debt alone.” 

These transactions are all matters of history, and introduced here 
only to show that there was in reality nothing in the transactions of 
the bondholders which need have enlisted the action of the British 
public. The bondholders purchased with their eyes open—an 
ordinary Stock Exchange transaction; they or the contractors 
realized enormous profits—profits is too honourable a term; and 
they might, with no injustice, have been left to their own resources. 
Without doubt they would have been so left if Egypt, instead of 
being a weak and squeezable EHastern people, had been a powerful 
European nation. 

Profits—what should be the term? McCoan says that, of a 
nominal £56,000,000 lent to the Egyptians, they received only 
£35,000,000, not all in cash, a portion being in the equivalent, 
so called, of cash at the market rates; that in fifteen years they 
had repaid to the lenders £29,500,000, and that they still owe them 
£46,750,000, or one-third more than they received. 

Yet ali these transactions are worthy of the serious consideration 
of the British taxpayers, and the question we should ask ourselves 
is : Are we—who are in Egypt in the interests of the bondholders— 
content to pay hundreds of thousands per annum in order to wring 
from the wretched Fellaheen their miserable earnings to satisfy the 
rapacity of usurious money-lenders—so usurious, indeed, that 
the world has scarcely ever seen other money-lenders more so? 
The Fellaheen had neither voice nor advantage in _ these 
loans; they had already been the victims of forced loans 
by which all their savings had been wrung from them, and 
had, besides, been gradually expropriated in one million acres 
of the best land in Egypt, under which expropriation at least 
two million pounds per annum are lost to Egypt; for this million 
acres, as we shall see later on, does not, under Anglo-French 
management, pay the interest of the Rothschilds’ loans, for which 
they are the security. Yet there are not wanting those who, in 
the face of all this, have the hardihood to assert that the 
interests of the bondholders scarcely entered, or, if they entered at 
all, entered in a very secondary degree, into our consideration when 
we undertook the occupation of Egypt. 

If we did not occupy Egypt in the interests of the bond- 
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holders, in whose interest did we occupy it? In the interests of 
the Egyptians? This would have been an ideal proceeding, but 
the English have never undertaken national enterprise for 
an idea; moreover, has our occupation benefited the Egyptians ? 
Not by the purposeless battles in the Eastern Soudan, in which 
unwilling Egyptians lost their lives by hundreds, Not by the 
loss of the Soudan, as a consequence of which untold hardships were 
suffered by thousands who confided in the Government of Egypt 
backed by English bayonets—bayonets which rested ingloriously 
scabbarded ; not by material alleviation of the evils which afflicted 
the Egyptians, yet these evils were curable, and the cure was 
known. 
The most grievous evil was the expropriation of the peasant pro- 
prietors. Ismail Pacha had, so it is understood, conceived the insane 
idea of becoming the sole proprietor of the soil of Egypt, and in the 
course of a dozen years did succeed in despoiling the peasant pro- 
prietors of one million acres—one-fifth, and the most fertile fifth, of 
the cultivable land of Egypt. From this act of spoliation followed 
two things—(1) That one million persons had their homes destroyed, 
their lands taken from them, and their position in life altered from 
that of peasant proprietors to that of day labourers ; (2) that, from 
the depreciation in productive value of this fifth, the produce of the 
whole of the cultivable land in Egypt was depreciated in value one- 
tenth—a tenth was actually lost to the Revenue, a tenth which 
in the six years of English occupation would have decreased the 
debt by at least ten millions. In order to avoid exaggeration, 
let us take Dicey as a guide. He says that, under good and 
intelligent management, the estates of well-to-do landowners pro- 
duce one-third less per acre than those of the Fellaheen who cul- 
tivate their own lands; and he further says that a system under 
which small plots of ground are tilled by the owners of the soil in 
Egypt, dependent upon hand labour and the supervision of the 
water-supply, proves more profitable than a system under which 
large farms are cultivated by hired labour. The writer is, however, 
inclined to set the loss to the Revenue far higher. McCoan says 
the gross yield of cultivated land in Egypt ranges from £8 to £12 
or even £15 per acre. Now, in the Domaines de l’Etat and the 
Daira Sanieh (taken from the Budget, 1885-86), the gross yield is 
£2 and £3 4s. per acre respectively, while the expenses of cultiva- 
tion (State performed) are £1 3s. 4d. and £2 18s. 8d. per acre 
respectively, leaving a net yield of 16s. 8d. and 5s. 4d. per acre 
respectively, The charge for the kharadjich is 22s. per acre, and, if 
this be taken into account, it is evident that these State-farmed 
lands, which do not pay the kharadjieh, as compared with private 
lands, which do, are worked at an absolute loss, which, from the 
least of McCoan’s figures, would perhaps be not less than £4 6s. 
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per acre. This may be in excess of the actual fact, but it is’ borne 
out in a general way by this—viz., that 44 millions of acres of 
worse land pay the interest on the debt, the whole cost of Egyptian 
administration, and the deficiency on these State-farmed lands,* 
which, though better soil, scarcely repay cultivation. 

When in 1882 we occupied Egypt, all this was well known. At 
that time we could have done exactly as we thought best, for the 
French, having declined to join with us in the occupation, were no 
longer to be taken into account in our arrangements. The scheme 
by which the administration of the Domaines was placed in the hands 
of three Controllers, two Europeans and one native, had been found 
not to work; the Domaines were going from bad to worse—a 
course which they have steadily followed since. It was then in our 
power to have got rid of the French Controller, to have replaced 
the Fellaheen on the lands, as leaseholders if not as proprietors, and 
thereby to have raised the net profit of the lands, if the above 
figures are correct, by £2,000,000 per annum. But we did nothing 
of the kind. We had not the courage to follow the course which we 
knew was right. We have not even given our vicious system full play. 
We ought to have carried the European element to the lowest 
offices; with native tax-gatherers placed between the European 
administrators and the peasantry, much must be wrung from the 
latter which never passes the tax-gatherer’s pockets. We were content 
to let matters continue in the same vicious groove by which the 
administration of these estates is carried on in the worst possible 
form at enormous expense (the annual administrative charges for 
non-Egyptian subjects alone amount to £44,000), with the inevitable 
result that the produceable value of the Domaines and the Daira has 
fallen year by year, until in the year 1887 the deficiency has reached 
the heavy figure of £400,000, which deficiency—and this is the 
crowning injustice—is exacted from the Egyptian taxpayer. In 
other words, Great Britain, having guaranteed a private loan 
advanced upon private estates, insists upon these estates being 
cultivated in the most wasteful mode that can be devised, and, 
when the deficit which may confidently be anticipated occurs, compels 
the Egyptian taxpayers to make it good, although they have no 
concern in these estates, had no voice in the loans, and have no 
share in the administration. 

The restoration of the peasant proprietors would have lightened 
taxation, and would, as a consequence, have lightened also the other 
afflictions under which the Fellaheen suffered : the corvée would have 
disappeared; a more humane method of collection would have 


* £400,000 wed annum at present, and increasi ng Talking of these very lands, 
ity 


McCoan says the reported net profit of the better qu is £2 per acre, that this is far 
below the average profit from good land all over the country, and that a moderate 
—— in levelling and better irrigating would more than double the valué of the 
inferior lands let at 15s. per acre. : 
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replaced the kourbash; compulsory service would have been less 
onerous; and, generally, a rule milder and more congenial to the 
present condition of mankind would have ensued. 

But if, to our shame, we have cared too little for these things, 
what has been our care for the Imperial matters which might more 
reasonably have led to our intervention in Egypt? We went to, 
and remained in, Egypt for bondholding ends; we, having been 
once free of the French, have suffered them to return, and to be a 
source of constant embarrassment to us; since the opening of the 
Canal our route to India and to our Australian possessions has lain 
through it ; in this Canal we could afford to have no rival. Imperial 
concerns, therefore, demanded our predominance in Egypt. , 

What numerous opportunities have since offered of asserting that pre- 
dominance! And, notwithstanding that we have not had the courage 
to make use of these opportunities, we have at last, from stress of 
circumstances, fallen into this very position of predominance. Fallen 
into it, what have we done? Have we not done our best to throw 
away our opportunity ? We might have remained masters of the 
situation indefinitely. The French were gone; Europe, the Porte 
excepted, manifested no wish to intervene. 

Arrangements (satisfactory to us (?) ) for paying the bondholders 
were in force, and they might have been left to themselves. We 
might have shifted our ground without being challenged, and have 
proclaimed our intention to remain in Egypt to keep the Canal open 
for ships of all nations, in war as in peace. Even in war time 
ships of nations with whom Great Britain happened to be at strife 
might pass freely; British sailors could be trusted to deal satisfactorily 
with them after leaving the Canal at Suez or Port Said. 

If we had proclaimed this it would have had the merit of being a 
policy, whereas we have had no policy in Egypt. We cannot avow 
that we are there for the sake of the Egyptians, for we have done 
nothing for them; under our régime the whips of their taskmasters 
have become scorpions. We will not ayow that we are there in 
military strength, with all its attendant cost, for the sake of the 
bondholders ; indeed, we have dealt with them in a very irrational 
way. We dare not avow that we are there in the interests of 
Great Britain and her commerce ; we are content to commit ourselves 
to a purposeless and costly occupation without a policy; and we are, 
or boast we are, a very business-like people. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Cremer’s motion of February 5 
last was in the form of an amendment to the Address; debate upon 
an amendment of this nature does not afford scope enough for the 
discussion of the Egyptian Question. There can be no doubt but 
that, in the words of the amendment, the great majority of the 
British taxpayers have no direct interest in the Government or the 
affairs of Egypt, and, from the taxpayers’ point of view, the 
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millions which succeeding speakers said had been spent by the 
British Government in Egypt since the bombardment of Alexandria 
have been spent unadvisedly. In the brief debate which ensued, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs proved too much. He asserted 
that Egyptian finances had attained an equilibrium; indeed, he 
went beyond equilibrium, declaring that in each of the last two 
years there had been a surplus of £450,000. No such surplus 
can be traced in the Budgets of the last three years. On the 
contrary, they show a deficit which appears to be becoming chronic. 
He asserted, moreover, that the interests of the bondholders 
were the smallest portion of the consideration of the. Government; 
indeed, his indignant virtue expanded so with its own warmth that 
he added that we had tried to do too much for the Egyptians and too 
little for the bondholders. Yet we know, as subsequent speakers 
said, that the burdens of the Fellaheen are still very onerous; that 
the kourbash still survives—four hundred soldiers last year received 
proofs of its survival. It is, however, but lost labour to follow the 
ingenious sophistries of the Under-Secretary. Every one who knows 
Egypt knows how much credence to place in them; and, after all, 
the important question is, as Mr. Cremer put it,—How long are we 
going to remain in Egypt? This is best answered by the question, 
—Ought we to remain in Egypt? Under French pressure, we 
deliberately invited their interference. We have given pledges, 
illusory enough, of evacuation, and we shall probably leave Egypt 
with no security for the Canal, after having squandered vast sums of 
money and wasted many useful lives. 

According to the existing arrangements, we are bound to abandon 
our position in Egypt this coming spring, unless we can show, to 
put it shortly, that Egyptis solvent. Can we show this? Is Egypt 
solvent? The Budget for 1887 shows a deficit of £400,000; the 
deficit has increased steadily year by year since 1884. Not much 
reliance is to be placed upon the figures of this Budget, which has 
a convenient way of occasionally inserting a lump sum under the 
plea that details are wanting. For instance, the cost of the Egyptian 
army is set down in a lump sum at £135,000, but this must be 
imaginary, as the army is 10,000 strong, and costs at the very least 
£36 per man; £400,000 would be nearer the true figure. Then, 
again, a lump sum of £195,000 is set down for the British occupa- 
tionary force. Has Great Britain received this sum regularly ? 

Ought we to leave Egypt? This depends upon how far the Canal 
is of vital importance to British interests in India and the East. 
Australia may be excluded from the consideration, because, although 
the Canal is for commercial purposes a great convenience, the route to 
Australia by it is not much shorter than the route by the Cape of 
Good Hope ; for if the Canal were closed, though the communication 
with our Australasian colonies would be lengthened about 1,500 miles, 
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it would be lengthened less in time than in distance, because some 
delay as well as reduction in speed is inevitable in the Canal, while 
the increased length of ocean passage would be to our advantage, in 
so much as our ships are larger, faster, and better manned than the 
ships of other nations. 

Commercially, the Canal can scarcely be said to be vital to British 
interests. 

What are the reasons which render the Canal of considerable im- 
portance to Great Britain for military purposes? Compared with the 
alternative route by the Cape of Good Hope, the only alternative 
route at present, it shortens the distance from England to Bombay 
4,500 miles, or thirteen days’ steaming. But it does more than this if 
our Mediterranean line of communication is properly organized; for, by 
drawing upon Malta and Gibraltar, our first reinforcements should 
reach Bombay seven days and four days earlier still. Of course to 
enable this to be done it is necessary to maintain the garrisons of 
these two fortresses always at their fullest strength. This is most 
important, and should never be suffered to pass out of sight; the 
reasons which took us to Gibraltar and to Malta, and which still 
keep us there, force this upon us as a mee precaution of the most 
absolute necessity. 

The Canal, then, though by no means an absolute necessity for us, is 
undoubtedly a great convenience. Nevertheless, by adopting the same 
precautionary measures upon the Cape-Mauritius route we may here 
also minimize the disadvantages of distance ; upon this route we should 
maintain the garrisons at the Cape and the Mauritius in such 
strength that in the event of trouble arising in India we may at 
once draw upon them for reinforcements. The garrisons of these 
stations should be large, and this need involve little, if any, additional 
charge, ag the climate of each is healthy, and soldiers may as well be 
in garrison in them as in England. 

To get back to the Canal. What measures ought we to take to 
keep it open in war, as in peace, for our purposes ? Whatever these 
measures may be, they must be accomplished by ourselves and by 
ourselves alone. And, in considering this question, we should not lose 
sight of the possibility of Russia establishing herself upon the 
Golden Horn. ‘The destiny of the Turk is to be pushed back from 
Europe, and if Russia does not, some other European Power will, 
occupy the place of the Turk, so that for Great Britain the case is 
only one of degree, as, by whatever Power that place may be occupied, 
our communications in the Mediterranean would be menaced, and an 
effectual stop put to such alternative routes as the Euphrates Valley 
Line. The route by this line is three-fourteenths shorter, say 600 
miles, than the Canal route. Whatever Power holds Asia Minor 
holds the Euphrates Valley, and it is to the interest of Great Britain 
that that Power should be friendly, unaggressive, and Mahometan also, 
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It will clear the ground for a decision upon this question if we 
dismiss projects of neutralizing the Canal or placing it under inter- 
national guarantees. Even if such could be made binding, Great 
Britain would be better without them. Neutrality serves the weak only ; 
and international guarantees—their worth may be estimated by 
Russia’s action in the Black Sea the Treaty of Paris notwithstanding, 
and her recent proceedings in Bulgaria in spite of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Great Britain should have unrestricted control of the Canal, so that 
she may pass her ships through it at all times, and may exclude, in 
time of war, if she thinks fit, the ships of other nations. We can 
always close the Canal to others. How can we hold it open for 
ourselves ? 

We might assume the sole ownership of the Canal by purchasing 
the rights of the remaining shareholders (it may be remarked that, if 
British merchant vessels ceased to use the Canal, there would be an 
end to the Suez Canal Company, which would collapse in a very 
short space of time) but we should be still nearly as far as ever from 
the position we require. The mere ownership of the Canal, whatever 
it might do for us morally, would not strengthen, militarily, our hold 
of the Canal. Something more than ownership is needed ; we should 
be in a position to protect the Canal and our interests in it, at all 
hazards, and against all comers. 

In short, we should assume the Protectorate of the Canal. The 
first step to such a Protectorate is a permanent footing in Lower 
Egypt. The Canal is very vulnerable: a small party of men in a few 
hours can, if unhindered, render it impassable, and, short as the Canal 
is, it is difficult to secure it against injury of this nature, because it 
is everywhere equally easily vulnerable. Nevertheless, if the Canal 
were held at both ends, a block-ship stationed at Ismailia, four inter- 
mediate forts constructed, two on each side, and a patrol of armed 
gunboats established, the risk of injury from small parties would be 
reduced to a minimum. The gunboats should be protected with 
steel, and built specially so as to fire over the banks. The expenses 
of the block-ship and patrol gunboats might be easily defrayed out of 
Canal dues if the Canal were vested in the British Government, and 
probably the forts could be provided for in the same way. 

It is not improbable that the Porte might be induced to look 
favourably upon an arrangement by which the Protectorate of Egypt 
passed to us, especially if we engaged to uphold the interests of the 
Caliphate in Asia Minor and Syria. The Euphrates Valley Line might 
then be within the reach of speculative capitalists, and, that line 
opened, Great Britain would be in a position to renew with Persia 
those relations of intimacy, commercial and other, which she once 
had, but which of late years have been sensibly lessened, owing in a 
measure to supineness on our part, but in a still larger measure to 
Russian intrigue and Russian unscrupulousness. 
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It is much to our interest to maintain intimate relations with 
Persia, and with Persia strong and well governed. She lies on the 
long line of communication from the Caspian to Herat, and, if she 
were strong enough to regard in their true light Russia’s operations 
in Central Asia, the security of this long line of communication would 
be much impaired, and Russia would find herself compelled to move 
more cautiously and more slowly. 

And now to sum up the question. 

If England remains in Egypt in the position which she now holds, 
she must count upon the possibility of having to fight with France 
sooner or later. It is useless to conceal the fact; but there can be 
no doubt that, whatever the French Government may say, there is a 
strong party in France which is altogether opposed to our remaining 
in Egypt, and would be prepared to go to war on the question. 
England should therefore carefully consider the matter, and decide 
whether Egypt is worth fighting for or not. 

If Egypt is of vital importance to Great Britain, it is worth fighting 
for, and we should take it without further delay, giving Turkey a 
quid pro quo. We should get rid of the capitulations, raise sufficient 
money to pay off the debt, and establish a permanent government as 
we have done in India. This would in many ways be far the wisest 
course, and possibly might be effected without war. 

If, on the contrary, it is decided that Egypt is not of importance 
sufficient to make it worth our while to run the risk of war, then we 
should leave it at once, and should no longer expend our men and 
money in getting the interest for the bondholders. We should leave 
Egypt and Turkey to settle their own affairs in their own way, and 
give up all our present so-called philanthropical notions. 

There is nothing to be said in favour of the middle course which 
we are now following. It does us no good, it does the Egyptians no 
good, and it keeps an open sore between England and France. ‘To 
say that we may go some day is unsatisfactory ; we should either go 
at once or remain altogether. It is for the English nation to say 
what course they wish followed. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 


RE.IiGiovs liberty in its evolution has been opposed by the worst 
passions of man. The burning stake, the rack, the incendiary’s 
torch, the dungeon, the gibbet, and the sword, mark the stages 
of that opposition. Up to comparatively recent times every one 
was intolerant from principle, prepared to throttle the opponent 
whom argument failed to convince. Might was the ruler of the 
past, until the Reformation awakened the consciences of men, 
when the dissenters broke the iron sceptre of the Infallible; then 
the dissenters in religion became the tyrants in State until the 
English Revolution. After that the scene shifted, and the same 
tragedy was enacted on the American continent, upon a smaller 
scale, but with more definite results. It isa remarkable fact that 
the last phase of liberty which man concedes to his fellow-man is that 
liberty which he had the least excuse ever to usurp or to abridge, 
because religious liberty is based not upon the rights which the 
law creates, or which grow out of the relations men bear to one 
another. It is distinctively a natural right, inherent in every 
individual ; it is inalienable; he cannot delegate it to others, be- 
cause it does not come under the domain of human authority ; 
and whenever or wherever the State has attempted to interfere 
with this sacred birthright of the individual, then and there per- 
secution began, and religion to that extent became a dogmatic 
sham, and devotion an hypocrisy. 

In its fundamental sense religion is the relation between mar 
and the God he worships. To impose civil laws upon that rela- 
tion for any other purpose than to protect all alike in the exercise- 
of this sacred right, is a blasphemous stretch of authority; and 
yet that authority Government has assumed, and in many coun-. 
tries does still, to a greater or less degree, assume, to exercise. 
What has been the result? Has uniformity of belief been estab- 
lished? On the contrary, even Christianity, the religion of 
brotherly love, has become divided against itself, and again sub- 
divided into sects, which at one time or another have persecuted 
each other over the face of the earth, with the result that every 
sect so persecuted became an additional witness to the sacred 
rights of conscience. 
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In studying the development of religious liberty in America we 
must make allowances, from the fact that the founders of New Eng- 
land were of the early part of the seventeenth century, and that they 
were strongly impressed by the peculiarities and the narrowness that 
marked their age and country. A distinction also in this respect is 
to be noted between the Pilgrims of the Plymouth colony, who emi- 
grated in 1620, and the Puritans, or Massachusetts Bay colony, who 
came over ten years later. The former were organized as a Church 
before they arrived in America: they were independents in religion, 
and were separated entirely from the Church of England. Their 
residence in Holland had brought them in contact with the various 
forms of religion existing on the Continent, and also with a Govern- 
ment that was less arbitrary than that of England. This had the 
effect of emancipating them in a degree from bigotry and intolerance ; 
wherefore, they manifested in their subsequent history in America 
a more tolerant spirit than was evinced by their sister colony, the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, who had not been separated from the 
Church of England, “ though they scrupled conformity to several of 
its ceremonies.” 

Before proceeding, let us .also mark the distinction between 
religious liberty and toleration. Religious liberty is a right; tolera- 
tion is a concession. It is a right absolute in every individual to 
profess any or no form of belief, to exercise any or no form of wor- 
ship, as he may elect. It further implies that no one has a right to 
compel another against his consent, directly or indirectly, to 
contribute to any form of worship, or to abridge his civil rights 
by reason of his adherence to a particular sect, or to no sect what- 
ever. Toleration, on the other hand, is a concession by the State of 
a part of the control which it has assumed to exercise in matters of 
religion. England presents us with an illustration of the mildest 
possible form of toleration; yet so long as all forms of belief are 
not one, and there is an Established Church, there will also be Dis- 
senters. In the United States there is no Established Church, and 
there are no Dissenters: liberty of worship and of belief is not a con- 
cession or a ‘privilege; it is a fundamental right, and the State is 
pledged by its Constitution neither to interfere therewith, nor to allow 
any abridgment thereof. Had the National Constitution remained silent 
on the subject, religious liberty would still have existed; yet, what in 
that event might have been a matter of construction has with wise fore- << 
sight been placed beyond cavil and dispute, and at a future period,? 
had a less liberal spirit prevailed, Congress might have assumed to © 
legislate sectarianism into civil life. But the statesmen who framed.~, 
the American Constitution were too well versed in the history of 
government, and were too well acquainted with the sufferings of 
the people in their colonial state, not to dread and anticipate the 
abuse of authority resulting from the greed of power and the self- 
ishness of sects. So they guarded against all such contingencies 
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by express enactment, whereby it is provided in the Constitution 
that “no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification for 
any office or public trust under the United States.” Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who signalized his entrance into public life in his own State 
(Virginia) by championing the cause of religious liberty, was largely, 
if not chiefly, instrumental in securing the adoption, at the same time, 
with the Constitution, of the first amendment which contains the 
further safeguard that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ”; 
thus for ever building a wall of separation between Church and State. 
The Massachusetts Sentinel of December 5, 1789, contains a reply 
by Washington to the Presbyterians of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, who complained in a letter to him of “the omission of God” 
in the Constitution. His answer contains the reason in the most 
definite and succinct terms: “ Because it belonged to the Churches, 
and not to the State.” By incorporating these provisions in their 
Constitution, the American people were the first in modern times 
to set the world the example of separating entirely the institution 
which has for its object the support of religion from its civil govern- 
ment, not only by its not being included in its functions, but by 
being expressly excluded therefrom. 

Before the Revolution the sects that predominated in the various 
colonies were distributed as follows:—The Puritans in Massa- 
chusetts ; the Congregationalists in Connecticut; the Dutch and 
Swedish Protestants in New Jersey; the Anglicans in New York; 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania; the Catholics in Maryland; the 
Episcopalians and Huguenots in Virginia and South Carolina; the 
Baptists in Rhode Island; and the Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Baptists in North Carolina and Georgia. Owing to these fortunate 
diversities, ‘‘ to the consciousness of the dangers from ecclesiastical 
ambition, the bigotry of spiritual pride, and the intolerance of 
sects, exemplified in our domestic as well as in foreign annals, it 
was deemed advisable to exclude from the National Government all 
power to act upon the subject It was impossible that there 
should not arise perpetual strife and perpetual jealousies on the 
subject of ecclesiastical ascendancy, if the National Government were 
left free to create a religious establishment.”* 

The banner of religious liberty was first unfurled in the little 
settlement of Providence, which afterward grew to be the colony of 
Rhode Island, and its noble, uncompromising standard-bearer was 
Roger Williams. He came to America in 1631, when he was thirty 
years of age, to escape the Laudian persecutions. He was a distant 
relative of Oliver Cromwell, a student under Coke, and a friend of 
Milton and Henry Vane the younger. He had been admitted to orders 
in the Church of England previous to his coming to America. In 


* Story “On the Constitution,” § 1879. 
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England, Higginson, Cotton, Hooker, and many other learned and 
pious ministers had been silenced, and he doubtless concluded that 
he would not be permitted to preach, and therefore determined to go 
to New England. Once arrived, his troubles soon began, by reason 
of the misconception on the part of the Massachusetts Puritans of 
the real teachings of their Master. Having now acquired a dominion 
of their own, they neglected the golden rule. Here, too, dogmatism 
had usurped the functions of religion, and, as a consequence, we 
again in 1636 find Williams—this time an exile from the terri- 
tory of the Massachusetts Puritans—seeking a place of refuge from 
ecclesiastical tyranny, where he and all men might worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience. Having betaken 
himself beyond the jurisdiction of his persecutors, he founded a town 
which, in grateful remembrance of “God’s merciful Providence to 
him in his distress,” he gave the name of Providence. ‘TI desired,” 
said he, “it might be for shelter for persons distressed for con- 
science.” He at once set about framing laws for the government of 
this infant community, which was rapidly augmented by the arrival 
of persons from other colonies and from Europe, who were attracted 
thither by the liberal provisions of its laws and the liberty there 
guaranteed in all matters pertaining to religion. All were required 
to subscribe to the following covenant or constitution :— 


“We whose names are hereunder written, being desirous to inhabit in 
the town of Providence, do promise to submit ourselves, in active and 
passive obedience, to all such orders or agreements as shall be made for 
public good of the body in an orderly way, by the major consent of the 
present inhabitants, masters of families, incorporated together into a 
township, and such others as they shall admit into the same, only in civil 
matters.” 


Roger Williams here accomplished what no one before him had 
ever had the wisdom, the courage in face of the fanaticism of his 
times, combined with the love of his fellow-men, ever to attempt. 
He was the first in modern times to assert and maintain, in its 
broadest scope, the absolute right of every man “to a full liberty 
in religious concernments.” Before the great Locke advocated the 
claims of toleration, before Milton penned ‘The Eiconoclastes,” 
before the patriot and martyr Sidney taught the people the true 
origin of their civil rights, Roger Williams, the first pure type of 
an American freeman, proclaimed the laws of civil and religious 
liberty, and organized a community where such principles had 
practical existence. Such was the beginning of the colony now 
known as the State of Rhode Island. 

Some writers have claimed for Catholicism, through the instru- 
mentality of Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of Maryland, priority in 
establishing religious liberty in America. Undoubted evidence, 
however, exists that not only in point of time did the first laws in 
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Rhode Island, in this respect, precede those of Maryland, but they 
also were broader and more comprehensive in their liberality, The 
first laws passed by the General Assembly of Rhode Island, in 1647, 
preceded those of Maryland by two years, and, among other things, 
provided: “All men may walk as their consciences pursuade 
them, every one in the name of his God.” Without detract- 
ing from the glory of Lord Baltimore, for the liberty he established 
was fully a century in advance of his times, yet the fact remains, it 
did not rise to the standard of Rhode Island in that it extended to 
Christians only. 

The same causes and considerations that impelled the Pilgrims, 
the Puritans, and the Catholics to come to the Western Continent, 
as a harbour of refuge from ecclesiastical tyranny, operated with 
increased force upon the Quakers, who of all sects were least 
understood, and who were exposed to universal persecution, hatred, 
and contempt, not only by the prelatical party, but also by the 
Dissenters. The laws agreed upon in England for their government 
in Pennsylvania provided for equal tolerance of all sects and creeds 
that recognized the Deity, whereby both Jew and Gentile were to be 
equally protected in their form of worship. ‘These laws were a step 
in advance of those of Maryland in their approach to full liberty in 
matters of religion, yet a little in the rear of those of Rhode Island, 
as rationalists, atheists, and the like, were discriminated against. 
The colonists, however, shortly after their arrival, took a backward 
step, which shows that Penn’s followers were less liberal than he, 
for by the enactments known as the “ Great Law of Chester,” agreed 
upon in 1682, toleration was restricted by the provision requiring 
that all officers of the colony should be professed Christians. 

The long-continued and bitter strifes that had been waged in 
England between the prelatical party and the Puritans were not of a 
character to engender greater toleration. The entire controversy 
was as to forms and ceremonies, and great as the sufferings of the 
Puritans had been, they failed to recognize the real cause of the 
evils that lay at the root, that when Church and State are united, 
then the greed of power and the fanaticism of sects coalesce to 
stimulate persecution. ‘The motives that actuated the Puritans who 
came to New England, were not free from the element of selfishness ; 
they sought liberty of worship for themselves, and for themselves only. 
The spirit of sect was so intense among them, that it clouded their 
sense of justice as against those not of their Church, as is evidenced 
by the methods they employed in possessing themselves of the lands 
of the Indians, and their executing and exiling Dissenters. The 
Virginia colonists, on the other hand, came to America, not as exiles 
or refugees—they came to dig gold and cultivate tobacco. Their 
charter is itself evidence that they were nothing more or less than a 
mercantile corporation of the South Sea bubble phase, of which the 
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king was the head, and wherever he reserved to himself absolute 
authority, with the hope of an ultimate revenue, religion was 
established according to the doctrine and rites of the Church of 
England within the realm, and no emigrant was permitted to 
express dissent or affect the superstitions of the Church of Rome. 

It is plainly evident that neither the Anglicans of Virginia nor the 
Puritans of New England, both of whom had modelled their civil 
polity to conserve State Churchism, were likely to advance the 
cause of religious liberty if left to themselves, as they hoped to be ; 
on the contrary, their aims and purposes, as evinced by their laws 
and regulations, were directed to achieve the opposite result. The 
rise of that liberty which was destined to illume the Western World 
must be searched for elsewhere, and whatever credit rightly belongs 
to these two sects is due to their violent efforts to repress, not to 
advance, liberty in matters of conscience. Here, as in all commu- 
nities, liberty came creeping in with the dissenting minorities. 

For lack of space we must here pass over the intermediate 
evidences of intolerance, and direct attention to the Constitutions of 
several of the colonies just prior to the framing of the National Con- 
stitution, which afford a conclusiye illustration of the intolerance of 
the several sects then predominant. Congregationalism still con- 
tinued to be the established religion in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut. The Church of England had the civil 
support in all the southern colonies, and partially in New York and 
New Jersey. In Massachusetts the Legislature expressly authorized 
and impliedly required compulsory attendance at church and the civil 
support of the ministers; heavy penalties were prescribed against all 
who might question the Divine inspiration of any book of the New 
or the Old Testament, and the old laws against blasphemy were 
revived. Similar laws remained in force in Connecticut, and were 
re-enacted in New Hampshire. By the second Constitution of South 
Carolina, Protestantism was declared to be the established religion 
of the State. The Constitution of Maryland contained authority 
to levy a general and equal tax for the support of Christianity. 
In several of the States religious tests for public office were still 
retained. In New Hampshire, New Jersey, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia, the chief officers were required to declare 
their belief in Christianity. In South Carolina a belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments was prescribed as a necessary 
qualification to holding public office. In North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania office-holders were required to acknowledge the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and in Delaware to believe in the Trinity. Even 
Rhode Island passed a law so contrary to the spirit of its early 
settlers as to disfranchise Catholics. 

The agitation for the complete separation of Church and State 
was first begun and successfully effected in Virginia, a State where 
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the Church was most closely allied with the civil powers, where it 
was most firmly seated and had more privileges than elsewhere, and 
‘ where its restrictions upon Dissenters were most exacting. Several 
Acts of the Virginia Assembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693 had made it 
penal in parents to refuse to have their children baptized; had 
prohibited the unlawful assembling of Quakers; had made it penal 
for any master of a vessel to bring a Quaker into the State; had 
ordered those already there, and such as would come thereafter, to 
be imprisoned till they should abjure the country ; provided a milder 
punishment for their first and second return, but death for their 
third. Under the guiding spirit of Jefferson, the first Assembly 
repealed all such obnoxious laws as were still on the statute-books. 
He continued his vigorous attack from 1776 to 1785, ably assisted 
by Madison and the leaders of the Dissenters, among whom we find 
some liberal Episcopalians, when the complete separation between 
Church and State was effected. From the preamble of the law 
known as the “Act to Establish Religious Freedom,” which was 
passed December 16, 1785, and penned by Jefferson, we quote a 
few sentences :— 

“Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind free ; that all attempts 
to influence it by temporal punishments, or burdens, or by civil incapaci- 
ties, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness: .... That 
the impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as well as eccle- 
siastical, who, being themselves but fallible and uninspired men, have 
assumed dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own opinions 
and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as such endea- 
vouring to impose them on others, hath established or maintained false 
religions over the greatest part of the world, and through all time; that to 
compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the ig st of 
opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical : 

“ Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, that no man shall be 
compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry 
whatsoever; nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burdened in 
his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer, on account of his religious 
opinions or belief; but all men shall be free to profess, and by argument 
to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion ; and that the same shall 
in nowise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 

This Act Jefferson caused to be published in Paris in 1786, where 
he was then residing as United States Minister, and he had it 
inserted in the Encyclopédie. ‘1 think,” he wrote to his old friend 
George Wythe, “that our Act for freedom of religion will produce 
considerable good, even in these countries where ignorance, super- 
stition, poverty, and oppression of body and mind in every form, are 
so firmly settled on the mass of the people.” 

The publication of Jefferson’s “ Notes on Virginia,” in English 
and in French, was an interesting event of his residence in Europe. 

“ Doubtless it had its influence [says his biographer *], coming as it did 
from a distant land, and a name bright with the undimmed lustre of 


* Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Jefferson,” p. 211. 
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revolutionary success. Indeed, this vigorous utterance of Thomas Jefferson 
was the arsenal from which the opponents of the forced support of religion 
drew their weapons during the whole of the period of about fifty years 
that elapsed between its publication and the repeal of the last State law 
which taxed a community for the support of the clergy. Nor will it cease 
to have a certain value as long as any man in any land is distrusted or 
undervalued, or abridged of his natural rights, on account of any opinion 
whatever.” 


Opinion, says Jefferson, is something with which the Government 
has nothing to do. Constraint makes hypocrites, not converts. A 
Government is no more competent to prescribe beliefs than diet or 
medicine. It is error alone which needs the support of Government ; 
truth can stand by itself. Difference of opinion is advantageous to. 
religion. The several sects perform the office of censor morum over 
each other. 

That the passage of the above-mentioned Act, together with the 
arguments contained in the “ Notes on Virginia,” had a far-reaching 
effect and great weight in the Federal Convention which assembled 
in May 1787, at the city of Philadelphia, for the purpose of framing 
a National Constitution, is not to be doubted, especially when we 
take into consideration that Virginia was at that time the most 
important State, represented in this Convention by Madison and 
Mason, both of whom had been collaborators with Jefferson. The 
agitation for the separation of Church and State gradually spread 
from State to State, until the last link was broken in 1833 in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Many seem to be under the erroneous impression that by the 
adoption of the National Constitution the union between Church and 
State was severed throughout the several States. So far as the 
National Government is concerned, that is true in the sense that 
they had never been united; but as regards the State Governments, 
each was left free to legislate upon the subject of religion within its 
jurisdiction, as it might determine, and the result was, as has been 
shown, that in several of the New England States the Church con- 
tinued to be united with the State for many years, and to be 
supported by it. The only State which at this day requires a 
religious test for office is New Hampshire, whose Constitution, 
adopted in 1792, provides that no one, unless he is of the Protestant 
religion, shall be eligible to the office of governor, or to either House 
of the Legislature. The reason that this old provision still remains 
doubtless arises from the fact that its repeal has not been agitated. 

Passing over the various constitutional provisions in the several 
States, and looking at them as a whole, Judge Cooley in his “ Con- 
stitutional Limitations ” (chap. xiii.) says that “those things which 
are not lawful under any of the American Constitutions may be 
stated thus:—1. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. 
2. Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religion. 
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3. Compulsory attendance upon religious worship. 4. Restraints 
upon the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of the 
conscience. 95. Restraints upon the expression of religious belief.” 

If—to summarize—we were to single out the champions of religious 
liberty from the beginning of the colonial period, the first place 
must be accorded to Roger Williams, the sturdy pioneer ; the second 
to the Catholic Lord Baltimore; the third to the Quaker William 
Penn, whose golden motto was, ‘‘ We must yield the liberties we 
demand ;” and the fourth to Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom. There are many other bright names which 
belong to this category, such as Franklin, Mason, and Madison, 
besides the champions who had led the victory in the several States, 
among whom were many devout and distinguished ministers of the 
several denominations. ‘Then, as now, many of the clergy of the 
most orthodox faiths were the most tolerant, and the strongest advo- 
cates of equal liberty to all in matters of religion. 

The claim is periodically made by a certain class of fanatics, who 
would subvert the grand charter of American liberties to serve their 
selfish purposes, that America is a Christian country in the sense that 
Protestant Christianity is the basis of its laws, and that the rights 
of Catholics, Jews, and Freethinkers need not be considered. This 
claim has always been made for a purpose—either to transform the 
public schools, which are supported by general taxation, into semi- 
naries for the diffusion of sectarianism, or with the object of so 
amending the Constitution as to establish what they believe to be a 
Christian Government. For a while, in support of this, it was asserted 
that such was the intent of the framers of the Constitution. They 
cited as proof, that during the sitting of the Federal Convention, 
at a time when it was feared that its labours could not be brought 
to a successful close, even Franklin offered a resolution to call in the 
clergymen of Philadelphia, and request them to preface the discus- 
sion with prayers. This circumstance, whatever force it may have 
added to their claim, was soon abandoned, because it was discovered 
that, apart from the doubt as to the sincerity of Mr. Franklin in 
making this proposal, the resolution failed in being carried, and as a 
matter of fact no prayers were said before, during, or after the sitting 
of the Convention. Upon this point let us call attention to the 
fact, that after the adoption of the Constitution of the 4th of 
November 1796, during the presidency of Washington, a treaty was 
concluded with Tripoli, in the eleventh article of which occurs the 
following declaration :— 

“As the government of the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion, as it has in itself no character of 
enmity azainst the laws, religion, or tranquillity of Mussulmans, and 
as the said States never had entered into any war or act of hostility 
against any Mohammedan, it is declared by the parties that no pre- 
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text arising from 7eligious opinions shall ever produce an interruption 
of the harmony existing between the two countries.” 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Spear, one of our most learned pub- 
licists, in his work entitled ‘‘ Religion and the State,” says: 
“‘This disclaimer by Washington in negotiating, and by the Senate 
in confirming, the treaty with Tripoli, was not designed to dis- 
parage the Christian religion, or indicate any hostility thereto, but to 
set forth the fact, so apparent in the Constitution itself, that the 
Government of the United States was not founded upon that re- 
ligion, and hence did not embody or assert any of its doctrines. 
The language of this article in the treaty was used for a purpose, 
and that purpose was in exact correspondence with the fact as 
contained in the Constitution itself. Christianity, though the preva- 
lent religion of the State when the Constitution was adopted, is 
unknown to it.” 

The same subject has been at issue in the courts of the various 
States, and nowhere more fully considered than in the case of Minor 
v. Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati. The School Board 
was represented by George Hoadley, afterwards Governor of Ohio ; 
Stanley Matthews, now one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States ; and by Judge Stallo, the present United 
States Minister to Italy. The last-named, in a most scholarly pre- 
sentation of the entire question, addressing himself to the claim made 
by the plaintiffs, that Christianity was the law of the State, concluded 
in these words : 

“Christianity was part of the law of Massachusetts twenty-three years 
ago, when Roger Williams was cited before the General Court for preaching 
the doctrine of liberty of conscience, and was sent into the wilderness in 
mid-winter for that offence, when Quakers were banished and Quakeresses 
hanged, It was part of the law of the State of New York when the 
penalty of death was threatened to be inflicted on Catholic priests for 
bringing the sacrament to the dying faithful. It was part of the com- 
mon law of Virginia when Dissenters were required to build the churches 


of Anglicans ; but it is not to-day part of the common law of Ohiv, or 
indeed of any State in the Union that I know of.” 


The people of the United States have successfully expelled from 
their civil polity all distinctions of creed and caste, in consonance with 
the great declaration of their forefathers. They have done this in 
face of the governments and customs of the civilized world, at a time 
when all forms of existing polity, and the relations which men held 
to one another, rested upon distinctions of birth and privileges estab- 
lished by law ; at a time, too, when democracy such as they organized, 
based upon the individual worth, was looked upon as the dream of 
the theorist. They have successfully made the experiment of com- 
pletely separating Church and State, and, by the prosperity that has 
attended both, they have demonstrated that Church as well as State 
thrives best in the atmosphere of freedom. 

[Copyrighted U.S.A., 1587, by Oscar 8. Srravs.] 














THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


THE language of eulogy, the language of devotion, the language 
of loyalty, and the language of affection have been exhausted in 
every part of Her Majesty’s wide dominions by those who have 
written or spoken of the happy advent of the fiftieth year of her 
reign ’—so Dr. F. J. Mouat assured the members of the Royal Colonial 
Institute at their recent annual meeting. We may, therefore, be 
permitted to avoid this exhausted field without reproach, which will 
enable us to pass at once to more profitable pastures. 

In the limited space at disposal, it would be impossible to give 
a review of the history of the Imperial Institute, from the original 
embryonic thought of the Prince Consort down to the present stage 
of incubation, without unduly restricting the consideration of much 
more important matters. Besides, the historical side of the subject 
is almost as completely exhausted as those languages upon which 
Dr. F. J. Mouat is so competent an authority. Under these circum- 
stances we may as well set out by assuming that what has already 
been written upon the history of the Imperial Institute may be 
taken as read. - At this moment the literature worth consulting upon 
the Institute is very limited. There is the Sixth Report of the Com- 
missioners of the 1851 Exhibition, published so long ago as 1879, and 
which is to this day the /ast report upon their great trust with which 
they have favoured the public. Then we have the second edition 
of the red-pamphlet, published for the Imperial Institute Committee, 
and next, Professor Huxley’s letters to the Times during February 
last—not, however, be it remembered, the garbled version of one 
of these as published by the Committee in the red-pamphlet just 
alluded to, in which only those passages favourable to their views 
are left in, and the powerful language against the South Kensington 
site is left out, thereby forcing a strong opponent into their service 
by resorting to suppressio veri. If we include Dr. Forbes Watson’s 
numerous papers, printed for private circulation, and Mr. Kenric B, 
Murray’s article in the Fortnightly Review for March, the list of 
literature worth consulting is complete. The 1879 Report is useful 
as showing the history of the South Kensington site up to that 
time, including the relations entered into by the Commissioners with 
respect to the Albert Hall, the Horticultural Society, &c. &c. In 
the red-pamphlet of the Committee of the Imperial Institute wil! 
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be found the report of the Organizing Committee, and all that 
can be said from the point of view of that Committee, as well as 
the letter from Sir Henry F. Ponsonby, stating “that the proposal 
of the Prince of Wales to unite all classes of the Queen’s subjects 
from all parts of her dominions in raising the Imperial Institute 
as a tribute to Her Majesty on the occasion of the jubilee of her 
reign, is specially pleasing to the Queen,” to which letter we shall 
refer again later on. 

In Professor Huxley’s letters is to be found a marvellously com- 
plete explanation of the raison détre of the Institute. At thegmeyLey 
same time great care has been taken in them to show how fatal t}@@™>: * ic? 
selection of the South Kensington site would be to the effect ah cou! 
discharge of the functions of the Institute as a house of call 
those who are concerned in the advancement of industry, and as a 
place in which the fullest stores of industrial knowledge will be made 
accessible to the public. His definition of the Institute as “an Intelli- 
gence Department for the Army of Industry ” expresses in the crisp 
form of a title the real function of the Institute, and by the test 
afforded by that definition should all suggestions be accepted or 
rejected. ; 

Dr. Forbes Watson’s most recent paper certainly presents us with 
a workable scheme, but the homogeneity of a grand memorial in one 
building is lacking. Effect is altogether sacrificed to utility. Never- 
theless, it is a competing and a practically worked out scheme. In 
it are embodied results obtained by the author after research and 
inquiry extending over the eleven years during which he was 
engaged on the Industrial Survey Scheme for India. Ideas from 
this paper have been adopted by the Committee, without acknowledg- 
ment, it is true, though their report shows at a glance how much 
they have been beholden to Dr. Forbes Watson. This paper, then, 
is a valuable one, and its value is increased when it is read both in 
conjunction with the report of the Committee and with Mr. Kenric 
Murray’s very able and suggestive article. Mr. Murray’s article 
suggests, between the lines, a plan by which a single site might be 
made to suffice for all Dr. Forbes Watson’s subdivisions, except that 
of the annual Exhibitions and the Court of Honour, or “ representative 
series,” and that, too, without requiring an excessive area. Mr. 
Murray thus enables us, to some extent, to add homogeneity to Dr. 
Forbes Watson’s scheme. 

If, for the sake of argument, we may be permitted to consider the 
Committee’s report as merely a nucleus to which outside suggestions 
may be added, and from which the South Kensington site may be 
eliminated, then it is altogether satisfactory so far as it goes. 
Granted the elimination of the South Kensington site from the 
Committee’s proposals, and, if not already too late, a great reaction 
of that public feeling, which is now. running so hard against the 
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whole project, would at once take place. Allow the acceptance of 
fresh ideas from practical men, as must be allowed when practical 
men shall have been asked to assist in the next stage of the evolu- 
tion of the scheme, and there is even yet a possibility of rescuing the 
Institute from the fiasco now foreseen by so many. By practical men 
we mean such men as Dr. Forbes Watson and Dr. Watt, if they can 
be got to assist; men whose lives have been spent in learning the 
requirements of commerce, and what commerce expects to find in an 
Institute of this kind. We do not mean by practical men the South 
Kensington men, who, all promises notwithstanding, are now in 
charge, and whose experience of public show-institutions is all of the 
Cremorne type, limited to the tinsel thereof in one case and to the 
sale of season tickets on commission, and office details, in the other. 
In the latter case we appear only to have exchanged the familiar 
spirit we knew for his lieutenant whom we wot not of; and the loss 
is more evident than the gain so far, unless a mere advertising 
parrot should be less dangerous than the owner of the voice it 
imitates. 

Neither do we mean, by practical men, Royal Engineer officers, 
whom, it is rumoured, there is some intention of thrusting into the 
Intelligence Department of the Institute. That corps must be kept 
out at all costs, if business men do not wish to see every post in the 
Institute soon filled by Royal Engineer officers. 

Regarding the claims of the South Kensington site, The public 
have never been called upon to accept the South Kensington site 
by reason of any sentimental preference shown by her Majesty to 
that site, no matter what may be alleged by common report as to the 
implacable nature of that preference. Nowhere is that preference 
advanced officially, even as one among other reasons, for selecting the 
South Kensington site. Hence the public are free to consider that 
the reasons published by the Committee in their report are in very 
truth the reasons upon which their selection of that site is to be 
justified. Consequently, if ways and means can be suggested by 
which any more convenient site may be obtained, “the Committee 
being fully conscious of the advantage of a central position for the 
Institute,” and being no longer “forced to abandon their hope of 
obtaining a central site,” and being “sensible of the objections that 
may be urged against the situation at South Kensington,” then 
doubtless the Committee will in that case be permitted to justify the 
good faith of their “ reasons” for the selection of that site in the first 
instance by abandoning the site forthwith. 

A very exaggerated notion prevails as to the amount of space required 
to meet the objects of the Institute as set forth by the Committee them- 
selves. Looking through their report to see what has to be accom- 
modated in the building of the Institute, we find that—apart from 
occasional Exhibitions, which will be referred to again later on—any- 
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thing of a bulky nature finds no place in the Institute, machinery 
not being mentioned either by name or by inference. On the con- 
trary, space has to be found for the display in an adequate manner 
of the best natural and manufactured products of the Colonies and 
India and of the United Kingdom, and of such products of other 
nations as are employed in its industries; illustrations of manu- 
factured products typical of their development and present condition, 
of trades and handicrafts and their progress during the Queen’s 
reign, including illustrations of foreign work when necessary for 
comparison, together with models illustrating naval architecture, 
engineering, mining, and architectural works. The building will 
also advantageously afford accommodation, we are told, for (a) com- 
paring and examining samples by the resources of modern science, 
and (b) the examination of artisans under the various schemes 
already existing for the promotion of technical education. Then 
space is required for an emigration office, for libraries, reading and 
conference rooms, a map room, a hall for discussion and receptions 
connected with the Colonies and India; Colonial and Indian libraries, 
and a library for industrial, commercial, and economic study, which 
should contain standard works and reports on all subjects of trade 
and commerce; a “library of inventions ” of the Empire, and as far 
as possible of the United States and other countries. That is the 
official list of demands on space; and we would even add space for 
a writing room with separate tables, stationery being procurable by 
purchase at a counter, several class-rooms, and several committee 
rooms, as well as the proposed conference room; also a patent office 
library, in addition to the proposed “ library of inventions.” Then 
there should be an office, where, by filling in a form and paying down 
a sum, fixed by tariff according to the value of the article, a bulk 
sample for experiment might be obtainable on the following day, 
from a warehouse connected with the Institute, but situated where 
rent would be cheaper. Or, in the case of materials or products of 
a costly description, or of a class liable to damage or deterioration by 
Storage, then, after a reasonable delay, for the receipt of a bulk 
sample from the site of production thereof, through one of the 
agencies of the Institute. The tariff should check any interference 
With the usual course of trade, whilst the facility thus afforded, by 
saving much time and trouble, would encourage every new effort, and 
thereby foster every new development. A similar plan should also 
be adopted by which smaller samples for handling might be pur- 
chased. The utility of the museum would be minimized if samples 
for handling and bulk samples were not obtainable through its 
agency. 

In the sum, what is there in the above which could not be easily 
accommodated in a building expressly designed for the purpose, and 
having a ground plan covering two acres? It is absurd to 
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suppose that a building, every face of which might measure 
within a yard or two of 100 yards, could not be so designed as to 
amply and conveniently accommodate what it is thus proposed to 
accommodate. Remember that in the museum sections we are 
dealing only with useful samples, and that we have not to multiply 
our exhibits, as at Exhibitions, to meet the demands of many indi- 
vidual exhibitors. Moreover, if the revolving sample cases, slung on 
pedestal pivots, as designed by Dr. Forbes Watson for the late India 
Museum, were employed, these would multiply indefinitely the area 
allotted to the samples of natural and manufactured products. 

Again, if we read Mr. Murray’s article correctly, there is no 
reason why such of his views, as well as those of Dr. Forbes Watson, 
as are not already incorporated in the Committee’s plans, should not be 
incorporated even in an Institute limited to two acres of ground. By 
Mr. Murray’s system of a universal affiliation of societies—universal 
that is, so far as commerce and everything connected with or bearing 
on commerce is concerned—we understand that these societies would, 
after affiliation, retain their existing locales, and their own indepen- 
dent spheres of action, merely becoming represented upon this 
“Commercial Intelligence Department,” by their act of affiliation. 
Thus, by attending conferences, by making use of the Institute for 
the prosecution of inquiries in other lines than their own when such 
might become necessary, and by affording information in their turn 
when called upon, they would be benefited by the machinery thus 
placed at their disposal, and commerce as a whole would be benefited 
by every branch having one focus for information, common to all. 
Such is, as we understand it, Mr. Kenric B. Murray’s very taking 
idea, and we call marked attention to it because it offers a prospect 
of reconciling to affiliation even those societies whose functions the 
Institute, as it at present stands, threatens to annex—to wit, the 
Society of Arts and the Royal Colonial Institute. Their autonomy 
would no longer be in danger, inasmuch as, though affiliated, they 
would be independent, and their importance would be vastly in- 
creased by the extent to which their opportunities of being useful to 
the commerce of the Empire would be multiplied. 

Of the four creations of which Mr. Murray speaks as becoming 
necessary upon the adoption of his system—to wit, a Commercial 
Museum, a Department of Original Research, an Ethnological Branch, 
and a Branch of Commercial Geography—the first is already anticipated 
by the Committee (provided the site of the Institute be central and 
convenient), and is included in the demands upon the two acres we 
have been referring to. The Departments of Original Research and 
Ethnology would not be attended by commercial men or by the 
working classes, as a rule; but would be attended by students of 
the class already known as South Kensington students, and by 
professional men devoted to these subjects. These classes apparently 
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do not find the situation at South Kensington too inconvenient. 
Hence under Mr. Murray’s affiliation system there would be no 
objection to these branches being relegated to South Kensington. 
Coming now to the Department of Commercial Geography. In his 
otherwise altogether excellent article, Mr. Murray—possibly from the 
absorbing interests of the more immediate claims about him at the 
London Chamber of Commerce—loses touch with proportion when he 
dismisses the section of Commercial Geography without remark-— 
merely as a possibility at some future date. The fact that commercial 
men in England have so far attached no importance whatever to 
commercial geography as a branch of a commercial education is 
simply amazing. Mr. Murray has himself attributed our depression 
to, among other causes, the effects of foreign competition, and to our 
foreign competitors being nearer than ourselves to the great pro- 
ducing and consuming market of the Far East, and to our inattention 
to the requirements of our customers—and yet even he dismisses com- 
mercial geography into a dim, though possible, future. We hold 
that instruction in commercial geography, as we understand that 
science, should receive most urgent and careful consideration at the 
hands of the organisers of this Institute. We would go so far 
as to advocate in this branch that competent natives of China, of 
Japan, and that Parsees, and Mahajans, and others from India, 
all of tested qualifications, should be employed at the Institute as 
referees to whom business men could apply for information upon 
details of manufacture connected with the taste, prejudices, and 
customs, &c., of the people represented by the referees. This is but 
a logical suggestion if the Institute is to be a real Commercial In- 
telligence Department, and if it is not to become merely an empty 
shell, whose kernel has been devoured by the canker of a Jubilee 
sentiment. 

Year by year we find that manufactures are gradually, but ever 
increasingly, taking themselves off to the sites of the production of 
the raw materials. Just as naturally as that commerce will travel 
in the line of the least resistance, so, true to commercial instinct, 
will manufacturers seek more and more to set up works on the sites 
of production of the raw materials, till, by-and-by, we shall find that 
fresh bands of competitors have sprung up in all directions, induced 
by the hope that, by the economies thus effected, they might compete 
both with us and with our existing competitors. What alternative 
will be left to us in those days save to close here, and follow, with our 
experience, our capital, and our skill, to the new sites, against which 
We shall have found it impossible to compete; or else to look for 
Some new opening altogether, seeing that to starve will not prove 
more attractive then than now. Has commercial geography no 
importance, regarded from the point of view of that prospect? Is 
that prospect too “ alarmist” for the average mind? ‘Then look at 
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tests which can be applied to-day from another point of view, and 
judge by them the importance of Commercial Geography. Year by 
year our Consuls send home reports which grow only the more ominous 
as one year succeeds another. The same cause is alleged in the 
reports year after year, with stereotyped regularity : “ English manu- 
facturers do not study the tastes and requirements of their customers.” 
Obstinately they have refused to do so in the face of repeated warn- 
ings that foreign competitors by this study were ousting them from 
ground which had hitherto been theirs. Our manufacturers, instead 
of trying to please the “consumers,” about whom they knew little 
and cared less, have been beguiled by the wiles of the middle-man, 
who has been a mortal enemy in the guise of a customer. At his 
request they have had to add more shoddy and more clay in a vain 
effort to make cheapness and rotten goods tell against the foreigner’s 
goods, made to the taste of the “consumer.” That suicidal policy 
is beginning to claim its victim, Already, from a world-wide repu- 
tation, earned by the honesty of his goods, John Bull has descended 
to the bottom rung of the ladder of commercial morality, and he is 
now only too notorious for his shoddy, his clay, and his false marks. 
Is proof required? ‘Take, then, the case of Japan as only one 
instance. The imports of British goods into that country have fallen 
off, notwithstanding the progress that country has made, to the extent 
of one million pounds in six years! At that rate of progressing 
backwards the end cannot be so very distant. 

Now that, as Mr. Murray says, we are, “ nationally speaking, in 
the self-improving humour,” is it unreasonable to expect that British 
men of business will begin to appreciate the advantages of that 
commercial education which, as Mr. Murray knows, has done so 
much to give foreigners the superiority over us? And in a com- 
mercial education, properly regulated to the necessities of the times, 
commercial geography, in its widest and most liberal sense, has now 
become of first consequence. 

Commercial geography, again, should go on parallel lines with the 
Emigration Department, when that department has been brought 
properly up to date. To-day, how many emigrants per cent. of those 
leaving home know anything of the Colonies, or of what chance their 
physique and their handicraft will give them in the new home they 
have elected to go out to? An uncle, a brother, or a cousin is there 
already, and, no matter how undesirable from the point of view of the 
new emigrant’s handicraft or physique that Colony or State may be, 
thither he goes blindly. How many of these unhappy people, mis- 
guided by the lack of the most. rudimentary knowledge, go out only 
to form unwelcome additions to the slum population of the larger 
colonial seaports? In place of going where they might stand a 
chance of doing well for themselves, and of multiplying and expand- 
ing thus the demand for British goods, they represent instead so many 
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millions of future customers lost to British commerce. From being 
a tax upon others here, they go only to be a tax upon others there— 
a drag upon industry always, instead of so many additional horses in 
the coach. They breed there as the same class is doing here, and the 
contemplation of the future which that opens up is surely enough to 
clinch the argument in favour of a rapid start in the formation of 
the now non-existent school to which we are alluding, if it does not 
also clinch the argument in favour of State-directed Emigration. 

Every day our emigrants are being sent out under what we know 
to be the most adverse conditions possible, when these conditions are 
viewed in the light of common sense. How long is this cruelty to last? 

Every day we are crying out for new markets, and instead of 
bringing us new markets, our cry is even becoming a wail and a 
dirge over markets departing from us. Nevertheless, in India 
and China alone we have a population of close upon, if not quite, 
700,000,000, and yet our commercial men, whose business acumen 
was once as proverbial as their honesty, have not in these days had 
foresight enough, and have not had combination and co-operation 
enough, even if they had had foresight enough, to insist upon a new 
departure in the educational system of the commercial and industrial 
classes, by which the United Kingdom might have been enabled to 
hold her own in these, the most important, new markets of the 
world, and might have saved some of the ground already won from 
the United Kingdom by the superior education and enterprise of 
Continental nations, 

It is not, as British manufacturers essay to make out in their own 
defence, entirely owing to longer hours of labour upon the Continent, 
that British manufacturers cannot—even with the assistance of 
free trade at home—compete with foreign-made goods in the markets 
of the Far East, and the truth never required more plainly stating 
than now. 

We return now to consider what amount of land is required by 
the Institute itself, and how that amount can be provided in a 
central position, so that the Committee may not “be forced to 
abandon their hope of obtaining a central site.” We have already 
shown what a comparatively small area of ground is needed for the 
Imperial Institute in itself, if taken apart from the outline of that 
scheme of occasional Exhibitions suggested by the Committee in 
their report, and the origin of which suggestion may be traced to 
& proposal made by Dr. Forbes Watson in his latest paper. Dr. 
Forbes Watson’s idea, which was concrete and was not altogether in 
the clouds, as is that of the Committee, had much to recommend it. 
It was to the effect that annual Exhibitions should be held for the 
Empire, not for tout le monde, with a kind of representative Court of 
Honour. This latter’ was to consist of selected examples of the best 
exhibits of each year’s Exhibition, arranged according to a methodic 
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system of classification. The admission of an exhibit into this Court 
of Honour was to be the highest award in the Empire, and was to 
carry the highest diploma of merit to the producer thereof. This 
should prove a far more satisfactory plan to exhibitors than the distri- 
bution of medals, as there could be no risk of unfairness in the award- 
ing of the honour, when the successful exhibit had to remain on 
view for the verdict of general opinion. It remains then to be 
shown how accommodation may be provided for these Exhibitions 
and for the Court of Honour without increasing the amount of land 
required by the Institute itself. Each of these Exhibitions then, as 
an Exhibition, would have but a temporary mission, and would not 
require to be visited as a “ house of call” by commercial men or as 
a class-room by working men. ‘There is, therefore, no valid reason 
why, if these Exhibitions are in themselves desirable, they should not 
be placed at South Kensington. They might be under the supreme 
control of the Council of the Institute—when that body has become 
a representative one—and they should have a board of management 
consisting of a sub-committee of the Council of the Institute. They 
would thus be within the category of branches as distinguished from 
the affiliated societies. Under these conditions one additional office- 
room in the Institute for the permanent Exhibition Branch, Audit 
and Record Department, would be all the space demanded by these 
Exhibitions from the Institute—surely not a serious item. 

We have now to find ways and means for purchasing the two 
acres required by the Institute in a central position, and that too, 
if possible, without drawing upon the amount subscribed by the 
public. 

It has been stated that the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition 
are prepared to make over six and a half acres* at South Kensington 
for the purposes of the Institute. If we restrict the demands upon 
those six and a half acres to the requirements of the annual Exhibi- 
tion and of the Court of Honour—which latter might in part be 
provided for in the upper portion of the Albert Hall—it will be 
quite evident that if the buildings were skilfully designed in advance 
for the purposes in view, and if the scope of each year’s Exhibition 
were limited to one trade or branch of commerce only, then two acres 
should amply suffice in this case also. 

It is unreasonable to expect any institution to erect permanent 
buildings which shall be capable of showing heavy and cumbersome 
agricultural and other machinery, when suitable buildings for these 
shows already exist, and whilst the societies using them, such as the 
Royal Agricultural Society, already supply the requisite oppor- 
tunities. 

Thus, the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition, under these 


* Since this article was written an unofficial but apparently “inspired” statement 
in the Times speaks of ‘“ over seven acres.” 
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conditions, would still have four and a half acres of surplus land at 
South Kensington at their disposal, out of the six and a half upon 
which they are willing to allow the Institute to be built. These six 
and a half acres form, we believe, part of the twenty-two and a half acres 
originally rented to the Horticultural Society, which Society has been 
such an Old Man of the Sea to the Commissioners, its debenture bonds 
of £100 being ona par with Confederate States paper. The Horticultural 
Society no longer have the whole of those twenty-two and a half acres 
on lease, but as the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition have pub- 
lished no report of their trust since 1879, and as they have allowed 
the management of tke trust to fall into the hands of one or two.of 
their number for some years past, it is not easy to get at the amount 
of land at this moment free in their hands. However, as recent com- 
ments in the Press have induced them to meet once again, we may 
perhaps soon be brought more up to date in our information. Apart 
from the twenty-two and a half acres alluded to, they possessed a 
large quantity of land in detached fragments, most of which is let on 
leases, and the value of the freehold of these properties it would be 
interesting to learn. It must not, then, be supposed that in offering 
the six and a half acres to the Institute the Commissioners are giving 
more than a very small proportion of their property to the Institute. 
Far from it. In 1879 the Commissioners valued their estate at con- 
siderably over a million sterling, free of the mortgages on the property, 
then amounting to about £150,000 cash. At this day the value would 
be in excess of that estimate, were it made known that no more large 
exhibitions were to be held at South Kensington ; but what the value 
may be of these six and a half acres, say for building purposes, it 
would require a committee of experts to decide. In any case, as 
her Majesty has signified that the proposal of the Prince of Wales 
to unite all classes of the Queen’s subjects from all parts of her 
dominions in raising the Imperial Institute as a tribute to her Majesty 
on the occasion of the Jubilee of her reign is specially pleasing to 
her Majesty, then if the sale of the four and a half acres, or such 
balance of the six and a half acres as may not be required for the 
Exhibition building, &c., alluded to above, should not suffice to provide 
funds with which both to purchase two acres in a central position as 
a site for the Institute, and to partially endow the Institute—surely, 
then, in order to meet her Majesty’s wishes, and at the same time to 
assist in thus carrying out to its true perfection the spirit of the 
Prince Consort’s enlightened views, it is not too much to ask of the 
Commissioners, now the time has come for the ripe fruit to be 
gathered from the tree the Prince Consort planted, that they should 
on their part discover what frecholds they have got which they can sell 
in the interests of this great scheme for the benefit of industrial art, 
industrial science, and the commerce of the nation, this great scheme 
which they have so much at heart. The Queen, in the letter above 
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quoted, shows her appreciation of the Imperial Institute, and ignores 
the question of site. Is it not, then, reasonable to suppose that her 
Majesty regards the spirit of the Prince Consort’s wishes as of more 
moment than the very letter, of which he himself said that he was 
“perfectly aware that this is but a very crude scheme, requiring 
mature consideration and practical tests in the details.” Now that 
those tests have been applied to South Kensington, and South Ken- 
sington has succumbed and has proved its complete unsuitability, 
surely the Prince Consort’s earnest wishes are not to be allowed to 
be jeopardized by the selection of a site which, in the opinion of every 
person uninfluenced by a desire to court favour at all costs, foredooms 
the whole scheme to disastrous failure, and to an appeal to the 
charity of Parliament to save it from becoming another half-finished 
folly like that on the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, for the scoffers to 
point at as the monument—of what? Of an intrigue, frustrated 
by the strength of democratic common sense?—or of the wane of 
loyalty throughout the Empire? Pleasant alternatives truly ! 

What claim has the scheme on the charity of the representatives 
of a people who have as good as testified already that, as they will 
not freely give to an Institute placed at South Kensington, ergo, they 
will not allow their subscriptions to be forced from them in the shape 
of taxation ? 

Did not the Lord Mayor himself say, at the Mansion House 
meeting of the 12th of January, speaking for the Institute: “To bea 
spontaneous expression of our love and affection for the Queen, it 
must come from ourselves and from our own pockets, and it must be 
offered freely, because a gift which is extorted loses half its value ; 
therefore any scheme which would necessitate application to Parlia- 
ment for funds, either in aid of it, or would necessitate the sustenta- 
tion to be largely or entirely supplied by Parliament, would fail in 
the canon which I have ventured to suggest to you—namely, that it 
must be a free-will offering of the people. Anything which is taken 
from the taxes would be anything but a free-will offering, and there- 
fore I should be sorry to recommend it, and I am quite sure her 
Majesty the Queen would be loth to accept it.” Earl Granville and 
the Right Hon.G. J. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, spoke to 
the same effect. 

The idea to rush into building as soon as the first £200,000 received 
shall permit of financing operations, if it be an attempt to force the 
hand of the country by showing that so much money has already 
been sunk at South Kensington on the Institute, that it would be 
ridiculous waste to choose any other site under the circumstances, is 
an idea which, if it be seriously entertained to-day, will receive a rude 
rebuff when put to the test. 

It is time that true loyalty should be distinguished from lip-service, 
and that the sycophantic advocates of South Kensington should know 
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that the methods which have already been adopted to squeeze subscrip- 
tions from unwilling givers, by giving an appearance of Court intrigue, 
have already done more harm to the Crown than anything that has 
worked in that direction since the Queen’s accession, and will do much 
more harm yet if persistedin. The argument now heard on all sides, 
and based of course on this appearance of Court intrigue, is naturally 
this: if the Court can stoop for such a comparatively unimportant 
object to means so unworthy, undignified, and illegitimate, as are now 
common talk, what would it not do in the case of a great State or 
of a great political object? Again, is it not natural that those who 
will not take any trouble to go into the matter—the great majority— 
should argue, as they do argue, that a scheme requiring so much 
titled patronage and pressure to force it into “ favour,” cannot really 
be as useful as its advocates try to make out, else why the necessity 
for working so many oracles? Why, for instance, should the Prince 
of Wales this year only attend a football meeting, on the condition that 
the gate-money should be given to the Imperial Institute? Last 
year he attended the meeting unconditionally. Why the necessity 
for all this pressure upon the Army, the Navy, dockyard labourers, 
writers and others in the Oivil Service, if the people were showing 
their faith by the liberality of their subscriptions ? Why the necessity 
of such tricks as the placing of the same donors’ names on two lists 
of subscribers—the general and the Mansion House—as though to 
use one bait for two hooks ? Why again, such a trick as the denial sent 
to the Press that resignations had been received from members of the 
Committee, when the statement which produced that denial was that 
“at least one resignation ” had been received, and which statement 
was perfectly true, as we have had absolute proof thereof afforded us. 
Then, how is it, people remark, that only recipients of Court favours, 
and those who are, from their official position and known characters, 
suspected of being candidates for such favours, are to be found 
on platforms, or are to be found speaking in favour of the Institute, 
whilst not one person is to be met with in the street who has a word to 
say in favour of the Institute so long as it remains attached to the 
South Kensington site? Again, what respect can any sensible man have 
for a Committee which, whilst one of its members acknowledged that 
“the Imperial Institute is at present in its inception, and in all pro- 
bability a great deal will have to be arranged hereafter,” could, at one 
and the same time, give out ground plans to architects, in order that 
drawings and estimates might be prepared for a building, the very 
uses of which they were confessedly not able to exactly define? 
Such an instance as this of the manner in which the utility of the 
whole scheme can be lightly risked for the mere sake of gratifying a 
sentiment—merely that the foundation-stone might if possible be laid 
on one particular day of sentimental associations—goes a long way 
to raise suspicions as to the good faith of the “ reasons” alleged. as- 
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paramount for the selection of the South Kensington site. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that the prestige of the Court should be suffering 
enormously, and that even quondam staunch loyalists are’ now 
growing heartily disgusted? Why proceed with the farce of an 
Institute which everybody knows will serve no useful purpose 
whatever if placed at South Kensington, that home of great failures 
as well as of great successes? Why notat least avoid deserving the 
reproach of obtaining money under false pretences ? Why not, then, 
throw over the Institute idea altogether, if no other home but South 
Kensington will do for the Jubilee Memorial? Another memorial, after 
that to the Prince Consort, would answer every purpose obtainable at 
South Kensington, and would not be another hollow sham. 








THE PROTECTIONIST REVIVAL IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY AN AMERICAN FREE TRADER. 


THERE ave Free Traders in America. Such an assertion is of 
course presumptuous in the face of the positive statements of dis- 
tinguished English Protectionists, who have honoured us with a 
visit or two, that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand 
Americans are Protectionists; that the Southern and Western 
farmers are Protectionists to a man; that every American statesman 
has always been a Protectionist; and that there are not enough 
Free Traders in any county to fill an omnibus. But, when these 
sweeping declarations are closely analysed, it generally proves that 
their authors consider every American more or less of a Protec- 
tionist if he is not in favour of the total and immediate repeal of 
all tariffs whatever. Nothing less than this suffices to make a Free 
Trader, in their opinion. As more than two-thirds of the Cobden 
Club do not rise to this high standard, as Peel never did, as Bright 
and Gladstone do not now, perhaps the definition does not define. 
The present writer is one of the few who are Free Traders of that 
exact kind. But if to be opposed to any tariff which is not for 
public revenue only, without a shred of private profit, and to favour 
such a change in the tariff as will bring it to that point, by steps as 
rapid as are practicable, is to be a Free Trader, then certainly over 
4,000,000 of the 10,000,000 voters of America, and more than 
two-fifths of the present Congress, are good Free Traders. And if 
only those should be counted as Protectionists who believe in Pro- 
tection for its own sake, excluding those who simply acquiesce in it 
for the sake of party success upon other issues, there are not more 
than 4,000,000 American voters who are good Protectionists. It is 
the indifferent 2,000,000 who hold the balance of power, and who 
are now divided about equally between the two great parties. The 
most of these disapprove of change, merely because it is change. 
If we had a low tariff, they would oppose its increase, for precisely 
the same reasons which now lead them to oppose the reduction of 
our high tariff. 

This, however, is merely by way of explanation of the fact. that 
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the editors of this Review have asked an American Free Trader to 
express an opinion upon the Free Trade controversy in Great 
Britain. It seemed necessary, in view of the confident statements 
of Sir Edward Sullivan and the Fair Trade Leaguers, to show first 
that American Free Traders really had some existence. We 
acknowledge the paucity of our numbers; but we do insist, not 
without deference to wiser men, that 4,000,000 of us really cannot 
be put into one omnibus. 

Americans generally, who have given any intelligent thought 
whatever to the subject, are, whether Free Traders or Protectionists, 
almost equally surprised that any large class of Englishmen should 
think of reviving Protection in England. The great majority of 
Protectionist advocates in America assert that England adopted Free 
Trade, not only because she believed it to be for her selfish advantage, 
but also because it was, in fact, a necessity to England, and that it 
is impossible for her to prosper under any other system. There are, 
of course, exceptional orators who predict that England will speedily 
abandon Free Trade, but they are comparatively few, and even they 
indulge in many contradictory utterances. It is simply a marvel to 
us that a country so small in area, so crowded, so dependent upon 
the exports of its manufactures, and so unable to feed its own 
population, should seriously think of returning to a policy of 
exclusion, which must inevitably lessen its supply of food and 
diminish its exports of manufactures. Protection is justified in 
America on the ground that the United States form a continent in 
themselves, with such vast variety of products that almost every- 
thing needed for the support of human life and comfort can be 
found within their own borders. But a serious proposition by any 
statesman to draw a line around the New England States, or around 
New York and Pennsylvania, and to exclude the free importation of 
goods into those States from other States, would be universally 
deemed a sign of something approaching to insanity. The fact 
that Great Britain and Ireland, with a somewhat similar extent of 
territory, contain a vastly greater population than either New 
England or the great Middle States, only adds to our astonishment 
that any sensible man should think of confining any part of British 
trade within the limits of the United Kingdom. We should almost 
as soon expect to hear that London demanded protection against Free 
Trade with the rest of England. 

How can England support her people from the produce of her 
own farms? She was not able to do it under the old system of 
close Protection, although her population was far smaller than it is 
now. When foreign grain and provisions were shut out, the mass 
of the people did not have more than a half-supply of food. Now 
that population has immensely increased, could even all modern 
improvements in production develop a half-supply from — British 
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soil? Possibly they might ; possibly, even, they might produce, in 
fayourable years, a supply equal to that now obtained from abroad. 
But it certainly seems very improbable, in view of past history ; 
and, if it could be done, it must be through a great change in the 
employments of the people. What, however, would happen under 
a series of bad harvests, such as the treacherous climate makes 
certain to occur from time to time? It is all very well to say that 
the ports would then be thrown open; but the history of sliding- 
scales and similar devices for the purpose of providing against this 
difficulty shows conclusively that no such schemes will work. 
When trade has been shut out of its accustomed channels for years, 
it will not turn at once into them again, upon a sudden demand for 
grain. Grain will not be kept on hand, in America or India, wait- 
ing until it is the pleasure of Britain to open her ports. The 
sliding-scale, moreover, will not slide. The worse the quality of 
British corn, the lower will be the average price, and thus foreign 
corn would be kept out just at the time when it was most 
needed, 

No doubt English Protectionist readers will be impatient, and 
say that no one dreams of more than a moderate fixed duty on corn. 
Here is a delusion which we, in America, are especially able to 
appreciate. It is one from which we have suffered, and for which 
we are paying dearly. No powerful protected interest is ever con- 
tented with moderate protection. Its demands continually increase ; 
and a small concession only whets its appetite for more, so long as 
it finds itself exposed to any competition of the least importance. 
This is particularly true of agricultural interests. France and 
Germany are going through this experience as to grain and pro- 
visions ; and Americans have had a bitter experience as to wool. 
It is much easier to keep agricultural products free altogether than 
to maintain low rates of duties upon them. When the farmer has 
once been taught to look to protective duties as a source of income, 
he is a more unreasoning animal than any of his own herds. 
Nothing can persuade him that it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing. The votes of 500,000 farmers in America are secured 
for a system which taxes them, according to a distinguished rural 
advocate of Protection, not less than £12 each per annum, by the 
bribe of a duty on wool, which they must admit does not benefit 
them to the extent of £6 each, and which, in fact, does not put six 
shillings into their pockets. And they are clamoronsly insisting 
that every other interest shall be sacrificed to raise this paltry duty 
10 per cent. 

Other British Protectionists say that they will never consent to 
any tax on corn, but want duties on manufactures alone. This 
strikes an outside observer with a keen sense of its ludicrousness. 
The idea that British farmers will meekly vote to increase the cost 
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of everything which they buy and of nothing which they sell 
implies a faith in bucolic simplicity which really cannot be taken 
seriously. Farmers are notoriously ready victims of confidence 
games, but they cannot be enticed by a fowler who so obviously 
spreads his nets in the sight of the bird, and who, moreover, puts 
no attraction in the net. No American Protectionist is quite fool 
enough to make such a barefaced proposition to the agricultural 
voter. He always puts sixpence into the farmer’s pocket, with 
great ostentation, while he takes out a sovereign. The English 
Fair Trader coolly asks the farmer to hand him the sovereign, with- 
out even going through the form of offering the sixpence. 

But the whole scheme of protecting British manufactures seems 
to us the height of inconsistency and folly. What British manu- 
facturers need is not more sale for their goods at home, but more 
outlet for them abroad. No list of manufactures imported into 
England bears any comparison with that of the exports, unless flour 
and other half-manufactured articles of food are included. Here, 
probably, is where the Anti-Corn-Law Protectionist hedges himself. 
He will never consent to tax corn; but he is strongly in favour of 
taxing flour! ‘The bread-eater will fail to appreciate the wide 
difference. Some difference of course there is; but this would be 
all for the benefit of the miller, leaving the farmer out. It will 
never work. 

The tables so carefully prepared by Sir T. H. Farrer have covered 
this entire ground, and show conclusively that the great bulk of 
British imports consists of food or materials for manufacture, and 
that the importation of finished manufactures are so small as to 
make the idea of reviving British trade by excluding them ridiculous. 
An English tariff, levied solely on finished or half-finished manu- 
factures, exclusive of all food, would indeed be as absurd and 
ineffective for its intended purpose as an American tariff on grain, 
flour, and meat. We do indeed maintain such duties as part of 
a general tariff on everything; but we do it to blindfold the farmers, 
as a little bribe to induce them to submit to a large and consistent — 
scheme for their exploitation. 

Our amazement at hearing some cotton and iron manufacturers 
denouncing Free Trade as a failure, so far as England is concerned, 
can hardly be described. Do they seriously anticipate American 
competition in England? American Protectionists boast that this 
will soon occur; but they have been predicting this for so many 
years, during which American exports in these lines have been 
nearly stationary, that no one takes them seriously. Some German 
and Belgian competition they must expect. Do they want the whole 
earth? Or, like the Illinois farmer, do they only want “all the land 
that jines mine”? Really, the greed of an English manufacturing 
Protectionist must exceed even that of his American brethren, for 
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they are generally satisfied with nine-tenths of the whole trade. 
Sir John Brown seems to want eleven-tenths of the iron business. 

That English manufacturers of iron, cotton, or woollens, who have 
for many years exported more of their productions than all other 
manufacturers of similar goods in the whole world together, should 
begin to whine about foreign competition the moment that it makes 
a slight breach in their home trade, is one of the most pitiable 
manifestations of cowardice and covetousness which is recorded in 
commercial history. 

Protection seems to be much advocated in England under the 
name of Reciprocity ; and those who admit that Free Trade is the 
best policy for all nations insist that it can only be attained by 
retaliatory duties, levied upon the products of nations like America 
and France, which tax British products unreasonably. Frenchmen 
must speak for France; but, from a thorough familiarity with the 
course and tendency of American politics, we can assure English- 
men that they will never modify the American tariff in that way. No 
retaliation would be felt in America which did not concentrate its 
force upon grain and food; and nothing short of a ten-shilling 
duty on corn, maintained for at least five years, so as to cover two 
Presidential elections, would have any effect at all. This would 
have to be accompanied with a standing offer to remove the duty as 
soon as our tariff should be reduced. Under these circumstances, 
there is about one chance in ten that the American farmers might be 
roused to a sense of their danger. But the nine chances are that 
they would be only irritated into a passion of Anglophobia, and be 
more violently opposed to Free Trade than ever, since it would seem 
to be imposed upon them by a hostile foreign interference. Mean- 
while, how would the masses of the English people relish the small 
loaf; and how would the English farmer relish the sudden removal 
of the ten-shilling duty in case the Reciprocity scheme should chance 
to succeed ? 

The central difficulty in the minds of English Protectionists 
appears to be the ancient bugbear of an adverse balance of trade. 
Lord Penzance, who writes like a gentleman for gentlemen, in strong 
contrast with many others on his side, dwells much upon this point, 
as do all who support his views. In comparing the tables of British 
commerce with those of American commerce, they all seem to over- 
look the important difference that British imports are valued at an 
average home valuation, including, therefore, freight, insurance, and 
commercial profit, which cannot be less, in all, than 10 and may 
Well be 124 per cent. of the foreign cost: whereas American 
imports are invariably tabulated at the foreign valuations, which are 
always figured down to the lowest possible point consistent with 
truth, and very often much below that. And, as commercial profit 
is higher in America than in Great Britain, fully 20 per cent. ought 
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to be added to American imports, in order to make a fair com- 
parison with British imports. Making this allowance, it will be 
found that America, as well as Britain, has an “ unfavourable 
balance of trade.” Indeed, every prosperous country has. 

But it is said that the balance “against” Britain is portentously 
large. Let us take the figures for 1880, since these are used 
by Lord Penzance. Imports were £411,000,000; exports only 
£286,000,000. But 10 per cent. must be deducted from the imports, 
for the reasons already stated, leaving only £370,000,000 actually 
received from foreign lands, against £286,000,000 sent abroad. The 
difference is easily accounted for, in income from foreign investments 
and freights and insurance, of which England has the lion’s share. 

Even if we could not trace out the origin of this balance of 
£84,000,000, yet the simple fact that an enormous balance of the 
same kind has been accumulating for many years, while Britain has 
certainly been growing richer, and more and more a creditor on the 
world’s exchanges instead of a debtor, constantly receiving bullion 
instead of sending it out, should be conclusive evidence that this 
“adverse balance” is not really adverse at all, and represents profits 
from present transactions or past investments. But this is not all. 
England collects the bulk of the freight and insurance on both her 
exports and imports. Fully 10 per cent., therefore, must be added to 
her exports for these items and for a too small allowance of profit. 
This would bring the exports up to £315,000,000, leaving only 
£55,000,000 to be accounted for. This is not enough to cover the 
annual revenne from known British investments abroad. 

Lord Penzance attempts to prove that millions may be sent out of 
England in money without appearing in the published exports; but 
he bases his theory on the common fallacy of assuming that com- 
mercial debts are, to any considerable extent, paid in money. Inter- 
national debts are certainly not paid in bank-notes; and therefore 
the only money in which they can be paid is bullion or coin. Not 
1 per cent. of the debts incurred in wholesale business are paid 
in that way. Very few of them, in Britain or America, are paid in 
either coin or bills. Cheques are universally used; and only a very 
small proportion of cheques are ever paid in legal-tender money. 
Lord Penzance proves this himself in his reference to the London 
Clearing House. Cheques really represent, in the main, either 
personal obligations or merchandise. No bank keeps on hand, in 
money, the amount of its deposits. It could not pay office-rent if 
it did. It lends its deposits on the security of merchandise, and 
pays cheques by exchanging obligations, all of which are based upon 
merchandise, and not upon money. Bills of exchange are not 
money, and are rarely paid in money. They are paid in cheques, 
which again represent goods far more than money. A cheque, if 
it told the exact truth, would read: “ Pay to merchandise of 
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any kind which he may select, of the market value of 
pounds.” That is all which could be got, if all cheques were 
simultaneously presented for payment. It is all which ever is 
paid for them, in fact, among merchants and bankers in Great 
Britain and the United States. They never draw coin upon business 
cheques, except when making an avowed shipment of coin to some 
other country. 

The want of a clear understanding of this function of banks, 
bankers, and bills of exchange is one of the great causes of that 
confusion of mind which results in Protectionism. All the machinery 
of banking is regarded as effecting exchanges of money alone: 
whereas only a very small part of it is used for that purpose, all the 
rest being used exclusively for the exchange of goods and personal 
services. 

Lord Penzance, Mr. Howorth, and the late Lord Borthwick were 
all consumed with anxiety recently on account of the enormous 
revenue which they admitted was drawn by ‘‘the drones” of England, 
as they called them, from foreign investments. This at least, they 
triumphantly said, could not be received in goods without terrible 
injury to the British workman, with whose labour these goods must 
surely compete, since no corresponding export would ever be made. 
This kind of argument affords the most convincing proof of the 
essentially Socialistic nature, in the very worst sense, of Protec- 
tionism. Its real aim is a communistic division of the earnings of 
the poor, to be added to the wealth of the rich; and, as that is its 
real effect, plenty of rich people will always be found to defend it 
with voice and purse. But they no longer venture to do so on 
this ground, as they did in 1844, when they demanded Protection 
on corn in order to keep up rents and provide portions for younger 
sons. So now they plead for it upon the ground that rich men 
are receiving interest from abroad in goods, and that they should 
not be allowed to do so, but should be compelled to import coin and 
employ British workmen. This is a worse form of Socialism than 
the progressive income-tax can ever be. Let us look into it for a 
moment. 

This foreign revenue is derived largely from poorer countries, in 
which British capital has been invested in the past, all in the form Sa 
of British goods, because Britain never exported any gold and silver*® ~ 
of its own production, and therefore never had anything to send € 
out but manufactures of some kind. After years of waiting some ANST 
returns begin to come home, We will say nothing about the 
intense meanness of saying to foreign debtors: “We sent you 
merchandise, but we will accept nothing from you but gold.” The 
Conclusive answer to the demand that these debtors shall pay in gold 
is that they have no gold. Nine-tenths of the countries from which 
this revenue comes do not produce gold. Three-fourths of them 
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never haye enough gold to pay 1 per cent. of their debts; not one 
of them has gold enough to pay one-fourth of its debts. If English- 
men are forbidden by English law to receive payment in foreign goods, 
they must go without any payment whatever. 

Now, of what possible advantage could this be to the British 
workman? Suppose, for example, that Lord Penzance owns some 
French railway shares, and receives his dividends in cloth. Sup- 
pose that cloth is prohibited, and thus he receives nothing. Will 
he order more cloth in England? To make the case clearer, 
suppose that a// his capital is thus invested, and all his returns are 
in French cloth. Is it not clear that such a prohibition would 
simply deprive him of all power to buy any English goods? The 
English cloth-maker would get no custom from him; while all other 
English artificers would lose his old custom. But if he is allowed 
to import his cloth, he must sell it in England. This, it is said, is 
an injury to the English cloth-maker. Suppose it is: what does 
Lord Penzance sell it for? Gold? No: he cannot; for there is 
not gold enough to pay for the aggregate of such sales, nor a tenth 
part of them. Nor would he want gold, if he could get it. He 
wants, and will have, some other kind of English goods. Some 
English artisans or labourers will be employed in making those 
goods; whereas, if the French cloth is shut out, those workmen will 
not be employed, unless they make cloth; and even then they will 
make none for Lord Penzance and those who depend upon him, since 
he would be deprived of his entire income. 

But it will be said that prohibition is not intended. A moderate 
duty of 10 per cent. or so is all that is proposed. We Americans 
have seen what these moderate duties end in. Fifteen per cent. 
on steel has grown to 150 per cent.; and still our steel barons 
are not satisfied. However, let us take 10 per cent. as the 
standard, If English artisans are ruined by the importation of 
£60,000,000 a year on account, of foreign debts, is it not a 
mockery to take only 10 per cent. off this? Is the salvation of the 
British workman to be found in reducing 60,000,000 enemies to 
55,000,000 ? . 

Here the Protectionist immediately changes his ground. He 
always does, both in England and in America. He never stays in 
one place long enough to finish the argument which he begins there. 
He will insist that he expects ruin to pour in upon the British work- 
man at the rate of £60,000,000 a year, but that he proposes to tax 
these importations 10 per cent., and reduce the taxes on the British 
workman to a like amount. He must concede that it is not desir- 
able to tax foreign goods which are certain to be exchanged for 
British productions of equal value, since that would only result in 
depriving the British workman of employment; but he wants to 
tax all others. Suppose he could distinguish between the two 
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classes, which he never could do, if he had ten times the wisdom of 
Solomon. What would be the result, except to impose a special 
and separate income-tax upon all persons who had sent British 
goods to foreign countries in former years, and were now receiving 
income from these investments? Could there possibly be devised a 
more odiously unjust and unequal form of income-tax than this ? 

No possible state of affairs will satisfy a true Protectionist. In 
America, the spectre which for ever haunts him is the fear of his 
countrymen running in debt to foreigners, and being unable to pay 
them. It never occurs to him that this would be a far greater mis- 
fortune for the foreigners than for Americans. In England, his 
spectre is the fear that foreigners, being in debt to his countrymen, 
will be able to pay them, and perhaps (dreadful thought!) pay all 
their debt at once! Lord Borthwick once wrote a letter to the 
Times, in which he referred to the hideous possibility that some day 
foreigners might insist on paying a thousand million pounds to 
England in one day. He sorrowfully asked what would become of 
poor England then. ‘The Z%mes never answered him. Probably it 
could not do justice to the subject. 

The true Protectionist always reasons in a circle. In America, we 
used to produce much more gold than we could use at home, and so 
we sent it abroad in exchange for articles of comfort which we 
needed more than gold. That demonstrated our speedy ruin. So 
a high tariff was enacted ; and under it we exported more gold than 
we had under the lowest tariff we ever had. That resulted, the 
Protectionists told us, in unbounded prosperity. Then we re-imported 
some of the gold which we had thus sent out. The Protection- 
ists pointed with pride to this glorious result of a high tariff. 
Never before, they said, had we imported so much gold. True, 
because never before had we exported so large a proportion of our 
whole stock of gold. English Protectionists adopt the same con- 
venient methods of reasoning. They lament the vast influx of 
foreign goods. Mr. Mongredien tells them to be comforted, because 
these goods must be paid for with English goods, since they never 
are or were paid for in gold. They refuse to be comforted, asserting 
that a vast amount, exceeding £100,000,000 per annum, comes in 
year after year, which never is paid for either in goods or gold. 
Mr. Medley tells them that, if this is so, all these millions of good 
things will be given to us for nothing. They reply that this is im- 
possible. Very true, but that only proves that the price either will 
be paid, or has already been paid, in English goods. A gradual 
perception of this drives them into lamenting the disaster which 
will surely befall England if her foreign debtors persist in paying 
their debts, since it is from this source that these ruinous imports 
of foreign goods proceed. 

It is certainly amusing to see the tender concern with which the 
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interests of the British workman are now watched by gentlemen who 
belong to the party which always hated and distrusted him. How 
vigorously they denounce “ drones,” and declare that non-producers— 
that is, themselves—deserve no consideration, and ought to be ex- 
terminated, as parasites on the body politic. It is entirely the fear 
that the British workman will not be employed, and therefore not 
receive good wages, which gives them such a thrill of horror at the 
idea of foreign nations some day sending a thousand millions worth 
of goods to England in settlement of all their debts. Let us 
comfort these new amis du peuple, who are preaching worse Socialism 
than any Frenchman ever did. If any such amount of wealth is 
poured in upon England, it will be spent mostly in wages among 
British workmen, for the plain reason that its recipients cannot get 
any enjoyment out of it in any other way. They cannot consume 
it all upon their personal wants, let them do what they will. The 
days of such bestial enjoyment, happily, are substantially over. 
Even if they did, they must hire Britons to provide the means of 
enjoyment. But these foreign debts are due to the commercial 
class; and the commercial instinct of that class is too strong to 
make it possible for them to use many millions upon personal ex- 
travagances. Their habits of business will lead them inevitably to 
te-invest this wealth ; and, whenever it comes in like a flood, it will 
flow out instantly in new channels of enterprise, nine-tenths of 
which will be for the benefit of the British workman, because, with- 
out his aid, the capitalist can do nothing. 


[Copyrighted U.S.A., 1887, by Toomas G. SHEARMAN. ] 








STATE-DIRECTED COLONIZATION. 


THERE is one passage in the recent Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Irish Land Acts which will raise the hopes of 
many honest working-men in England and Scotland, whose misery is 
as great—perhaps greater—and at least as undeserved, as those of 
the now well-protected Irish peasant. We shall make no apology 
for quoting the passage to which we refer at length, for to our think- 
ing, it is by far the most statesmanlike utterance, and the most far- 
reaching in its application, that can be found in the Report :— 


“ Beyond the sea, west or east, this country in its colonies possesses 
immense regions of fertile land. That which is the nearest is also the most 
suitable for an agricultural population. The fertile plains of North-west 
Canada can be reached from this country in about ten days, not much longer 
in time than was occupied by a Galway or Donegal labourer, in former years, 
in reaching his harvest labour in Lincoln or East Lothian. The people are 
here, and the land is there. It is for the benefit of the people, and in the 
interest of the United Kingdom and Canada, that the people should, for 
their own comfort and future prosperity, be placed upon the land. It should 
be a national undertaking, and one great business of the Irish Office, and 
the Colonial Office, in conjunction with the Government of Canada, should 
be to arrange the best method to carry it out. Due care should be taken 
in the selection of suitable land and climate, and preparation should be 
made for the reception of the people towards the end of May in each year, 
with the summer before them, with lodging provided and sufficient ground 
broken and planted with crops to. afford sustenance in the coming season. 
The credit of the State could not be better employed in Ireland than in 
active promotion of this most necessary undertaking. Communities, with 
their pastor and schoolmaster, should go together, and settle near each 
other for mutual help and neighbourhood. This may become only a part of 
a larger scheme for the systematic movement of the unemployed population 
from any part of the United Kingdom, to the unoccupied and fertile lands of 
the British Colonies, to the mutual advantage of both.” 


Here, at last, is a distinct authoritative declaration in favour of a 
great national system of colonization. The Royal Commissioners 
call it “assisted family migration or emigration.” That designation 
and the meaning they attach to it, are wide enough to include what is 
known as “ State-directed colonization.” The authors of this last 
phrase are very careful to point out its signiticance. They imply by 
it that the scheme so named will not require any grant of public 
money, or lay any burden upon the rates, and in that sense will not 
be “assisted.” Also, that it is a systematic plan of forming, on 
selected lands, settlements of selected families, not competing for wages 
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like most “ assisted emigrants,” but farming their own lands under 
the joint direction of the Imperial and Colonial Governments. How 
far they are justified in asserting that the scheme will cost the 
Imperial Government nothing, when they ask to have a public loan 
raised with interest guaranteed by the State, is perhaps a question. 
What they mean, no doubt, is that the risk to the State is practically 
nothing. At all events, that it shall be self-supporting is one of the 
essential conditions of their scheme; and there is little doubt that with 
proper care in working it, this condition can be realized. 

The Commissioners were only empowered to deal with Ireland. But 
it will be noticed that in the last sentence of the paragraph quoted 
they allude to the possibility of their recommendation being extended 
to the United Kingdom. We think that it ought to be. Indeed, 
the congestion of population—the disorder for which the consulting 
physicians have recommended the above treatment—shows itself in 
different, but not less malignant, forms in England. And if the 
prescription is good for Ireland, we see no reason why it should not 
be good for England too. The English agricultural labourer is not 
less deserving than the Irish peasant. If the State gives a helping 
hand to the one can it refuse the other? Indeed, there is strong 
reason for thinking that such an undertaking would be much more 
certain of success in England or Scotland than in Ireland. The 
relations of Englishmen and Scotchmen with the State are much 
more cordial than are those of Irishmen ; there is far more mutual 
confidence ; they have not yet been disturbed by an agrarian revolu- 
tion ; English and Scotch labourers are certainly not less likely to 
become industrious, successful colonists. In Ireland priests and 
popular leaders have frequently opposed emigration. We do not say 
they were wrong or unwise in so doing; but the fact shows that there 
are powerful influences which most probably would be exercised in 
thwarting any plan of emigration on a large scale. As a matter of 
fact, State-aided emigration from Ireland has not hitherto been suc- 
cessful. We do not, however, lay much stress on this fact, because 
no carefully planned scheme has ever been fairly tried. 

We propose in this paper to consider a system of State-directed colo- 
nization applicable to the whole United Kingdom, though, for the sake 
of brevity, we shall speak generally of England only. That the subject is 
one of great and pressing importance is not likely tobe denied by any 
one who knows the present condition of things in the large towns and 
the mining districts, and recognizes the vast aggregate of human hap- 
piness and prosperity which would be the outcome of a really effective 
remedy for the evils of over-population under which England now 
groans. On the other hand, a quack remedy can only make matters 
worse. It behoves us, therefore, not to reject any suggestion that 
has in it any promising features, while it is equally a duty to subject 
it to searching criticism. The proposal we are going to consider is 
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not recommended as a panacea for all the forms which the disease of 
over-population takes, but simply as a very efficient remedy in one 
important class of cases. 

Now what are the facts which this scheme of national colonization 
has to deal with? On the one hand we find a large and ever- 
growing number of people in these islands forced to stand idle because 
no man hath hired them—starving, or very near it, because their 
labour, which is all they have to give in return for the means of 
living, is of no economic value to any one—gradually sinking into hope- 
less and permanent pauperism or habitual crime. A large number 
of these are persons trained to agricultural pursuits, who, owing 
to vast economic changes which they can no more comprehend or 
control than they can the eclipses of the moon, are unable to find 
employment any longer on the soil, and have poured into the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, in the vain hope of obtaining bread 
in exchange for their labour. Others are mechanics, artisans, mill-hands, 
men formerly employed in the thousand different industries of the 
country, but who, from contraction of trade, or the substitution of 
labour-saving machinery, or from the growth of population having 
outstripped the means of employment, are no longer required.* We 
see these men thronging our streets, clamouring for work that they 
may provide bread for themselves and their families, yet forced to 
stand idle, and, in consequence, wretched, discontented, despairing— 
qualifying rapidly for the prison or the workhouse. 

On the other hand, ten days’ journey from the slums where these 
crowds are starving and clamouring, we see in another portion of the 
national domain millions of fertile acres, ready to yield to any man 
who will cultivate them a generous return for his labour, more than 
“enough to live and thrive on,” yet lying waste because no one has 
come to tillthem. The inhabitants are our own countrymen, and they 
rule themselves under laws almost identical with ours, only rather more 
favourable to the interests of labour; so far as their right to rule 
themselves as they please is limited at all, it is by the suzerainty of 
the people of whom these starving crowds form part. And these lands 
are offered as a free gift to all who care to come and live and labour 
on them. “The people are here, and the land is there.” The men 
here are starving for lack of land, and the land there lies waste for 
lack of men. Capital, too, is here in abundance, seeking profitable 
investment, and too often losing itself in the quest. Land, Labour and 
Capital! The three essentials to the production of wealth, if only 
they could be brought together under proper economic conditions. 
What perversity in the nature of things keeps them apart ? Why do 
not the idle hands at home betake themselves to the fields where life 
is free, healthful, hopeful; where prosperity and independence wait on 


* See Reports of the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade and Industry, 
Pp. 76, 98, 115, 116. 
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industry ; where servants become free, their own masters, working for 
themselves on their own broad acres, landowners instead of workhouse 
inmates ? 

There are several reasons. The first and most obvious is that they 
cannot because they have not the means. Even if they had the means 
of going, they would probably fail when they got there through 
ignorance of the conditions of success—for success there as elsewhere 
is subject to its own conditions. But can nothing be done to over- 
come these hindrances? Cannot some plan be devised, with all our 
legal and financial ingenuity, and all our philanthropic zeal, whereby 
the means can be lent, with reasonable security for repayment, to 
those who are able and willing to satisfy the conditions of success ? 
Have these conditions been ascertained with reasonable precision ? We 
believe they have, and that a satisfactory plan can be devised which 
will be effective, while involving a minimum risk of pecuniary loss. 

Many minds, both here and in the colonies, have long been 
occupied with the problem of framing a sound permanent self- 
supporting scheme, reasonably certain to mitigate the evils com- 
plained of, and acceptable to the colonies concerned. As long ago 
as 1880 the Canadian Government laid down the chief of those con- 
ditions, which have ever since been recognized as essential to any 
colonization scheme. We shall have occasion to speak later on of this 
notable action of Canada. In 1883 the “ National Association for 
Promoting State-directed Colonization ” was formed under the presi- 
dency of Lord Dzabazon, and it lost no time in sending a deputation 
to Lord Derby, then Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 1884 
the subject was introduced into the House of Lords by Lord 
Carnarvon in a very able manner, and subjected to the cold scrutiny 
of Lord Derby’s critical eye. In February 1886, a large and influ- 
ential deputation, comprising many M.P.’s and representatives of 
working-men and trade societies, urged the problem and their 
solution of it, on the attention of Lord Granville at the Colonial 
Office. In April of last year it was again debated in the House of 
Lords on the motion of Lord Harrowby; and in June it was 
discussed from all points of view, official and private, by the most 
experienced colonists, as well as by its English supporters, at a great 
conference at the Colonial Exhibition. The subject has also been 
frequently considered by the Royal Colonial Institute, and at a great 
number of public meetings of working-men and meetings of trade 
societies. ‘The subject has, therefore, been pretty fully threshed ont, 
thanks in great measure to the exertions of the National Association 
and its indefatigable president. We may mention here that this 
Association numbers amongst its members some hundreds of peers, 
M.P.’s, clergymen and others, practically acquainted with the condi- 
tion and the wishes of the poor; ladies like Miss Rye, Miss Emily 
Faithfull, and Lady Gordon Cathcart, who have successfully carried 
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out emigration schemes of their own; and official representatives of 
no less than 200,000 working men, so that its recommendations are 
entitled to some weight. 

Public intelligence is at last beginning to take hold of the 
idea, and there is a pretty general consensus of opinion as to the 
lines on which a successful scheme must be constructed. Following 
out these lines, Mr. Simmons, at the request of Lord Granville, and 
with the sanction of the National Association, of which he is 
secretary, framed a specific “system.” Although we can only look 
on it as provisional and tentative, it serves a useful purpose, by 
reducing abstract principles to a concrete form, and enabling us to 
see what such a system must look like in practice. 

It provides both for simple emigration and for colonization of a 
more elaborate and novel kind for the benefit of whole families. 
But as it is chiefly concerned with this “ colonization,” we shall 
confine our remarks almost entirely to that portion of it; and now 
proceed to state what we consider its most important features— 

1. A Board to be created, consisting of certain representatives of 
the Imperial Government and the representatives in England of the 
co-operating colonies, this Board to sit in London, and be responsible 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

2. The co-operating colonies to place in the hands of this Board 
tracts of their Government lands suitable for colonization purposes. 

3. These lands to be laid out as settlements, and prepared so far 
as necessary for the reception of emigrant colonists. This preliminary 
operation would consist in marking out allotments of, say, eighty 
acres in size, clearing and perhaps planting with seed a portion of 
each allotment, and erecting a dwelling on it, making roads, &c. 
This work would be done by pioneer parties of single-men emigrants, 
sent out from England under contract for a certain time, a portion 
of their pay being deferred until the expiration of that time. Such 
parties would consist of labourers, with a small proportion of 
mechanics—blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, &c.—under the control 
of a superintendent who should be an experienced colonist, appointed 
by the Colonial Government. 

4, As fast as the settlements were got ready emigrant colonists 
(married men with their families), approved and passed by the repre- 
sentative of the colony concerned, would be sent out, each receiving 
on arrival an allotment, which he would hold subject to certain con- 
ditions, including a mortgage for the estimated amount of the 
expense incurred or to be incurred on his account.* This sum to be 
paid off by yearly instalments in, say, ten years. Interest also to be 
paid on the balance due from time to time. The colonist to have no 

* It is estimated that the expense of sending out and settling in the way described 


above a family consisting of father, mother, and three children, would be from £100 


pte for Canada, £120 to £130 for South Africa, and £150 for Australia or New 
and, 
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power to sell or encumber his allotment until the whole of his mort- 
gage debt was paid off, and his interest in his allotment to be 
forfeited if default is made in payment of instalments. 

5. The superintendent to keep stores of food, clothing, and all 
necessaries, which would be supplied up to a certain value as 
required by the colonists for their maintenance, their accounts being 
debited with the amounts. 

6. The money required for all these purposes—which we may call 
colonization purposes, to distinguish them from the administrative 
expenses of the Board—to be provided by the Imperial Government. 
(1) by means of a public loan; or (2) from the Post Office Savings 
Bank’s deposits; or (3) from the unclaimed Chancery balances.* 
The money thus provided, which we may call the principal sum, 
would be used only for colonization purposes, and not for adminis- 
trative expenses. It would be repaid by yearly instalments, as ex- 
plained above, and these repayments would be immediately used 
again for colonization purposes; so that the principal sum would 
thus be used over and over again as long as might be desired. 
Interest on the loan, and also administrative expenses of the Board, 
would be defrayed out of the interest paid by the colonists on the 
sums secured by the mortgages of their allotments. Some addition 
to the fund for meeting these liabilities might be made by 
charging a small fee on accepting an applicant for colonization.t 
The amount of the sums to be secured by mortgage of the allotments, 
and the interest to be charged thereon, would be so calculated as to leave 
a sufficient margin (after payment of administrative expenses and 
interest on loan) to form a reserve fund for contingencies and to 
meet cases of default. It is believed that this can be done without 
at all unduly burdening the colonist. 

We have now explained as briefly as possible what we consider the 
essential features of the “system” which, with the sanction of the 
National Association for Promoting State-directed Colonization, was 
submitted to Lord Granville last May.{ We have omitted many details, 
but it must not be assumed that they have been forgotten in the scheme. 


we do not see how the second or third of these suggested sources could be made 
available. 

+ The “ acceptance fee” places a small barrier in the way of a very needy colonist, 
but it is considered that the effect will be beneficial, as it leaves an opening for private 
philanthropy, and also leaves to the Colonial Government a convenient means of 
attracting special classes of colonists by paying the fees for such colonists. It is 
thought that no really needy and deserving applicants will be excluded by the ra gers 
of finding the fee, as private charity and emigration societies will be able to deal wit 
all such cases. 

+ It appears from subsequent communications that neither Lord Granville nor the 
Local Government Board fully grasped the scheme. There is no visible outcome of it 
as yet, but the subject has not been allowed to drop, and the National Association is 
pushing it now with redoubled vigour. The recommendation of the Royal Com- 
missioners on the Irish Land Acts cannot fail to assist the movement. The Reports of 
the Commissioners on Trade Depression in England must have a similar effect, as 
proving the reality of the alleged scarcity of employment, and the gravity of the 
resulting situation. ‘ 
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An estimate of the profit and loss account for ten years, working with 
a loan capital of £2,000,000, raised at 24 per cent., has been made on 
assumptions which seem safe and reasonable. It shows a profit of 
nearly £100,000 on the ten years. This would be the fund to meet 
contingencies and defaults. The estimate takes no account of the 
large profit which might be made by reserving alternate allotments 
and valuable sites, which would be sold subsequently when the 
settlement had been well established. 

Tt will be seen that the scheme aims at fulfilling certain condi- 
tions. It is based on the voluntary co-operation of the colonies. 
No colony need take part in it or receive emigrants under it, except 
with that colony’s own consent and co-operation. Not a single 
emigrant will be accepted and sent out to any colony until the 
representative of that colony here in London has satisfied himself of 
the fitness of the proposed emigrant, and of his fulfilling whatever 
conditions his Government may choose to impose. If any colony 
desires to withdraw from participation, it can at any time do so, and 
no more colonists will be sent to it. In fact, each colony retains full 
control over the quantity and quality of the supply of immigrants, and 
can stop or check the stream or allow it to continue, on any conditions 
it may deem expedient. The dreaded ‘‘ pauper” and all other unwel- 
come visitors will thus be effectually kept away. Great importance is 
attached to the principle of absolutely preventing the machinery of 
Poor Law administration from being in any way associated with the 
working of the plan. 

The authors of this system of course claim that it will benefit all the 
three parties to it—the colonies, the emigrant colonist, and England. 

It seems hardly necessary to waste time in demonstrating that a 
colony will derive substantial benefits from settlements of selected 
emigrants planted on its unoccupied lands, under efficient supervision, 
and supplied by the mother country with the means of making a fair 
start. Settlers who by their own labour win their bread from the soil, 
are the surest source of wealth and prosperity in fertile but thinly- 
peopled countries like most of our colonies. In fact, the Governments 
of Canada and New Zealand and some other colonies have officially 
and repeatedly declared their willingness to co-operate in some such 
scheme as we have described. Canada, in particular, as long ago as 
1880, declared that she would “cheerfully co-operate,” stipulating only 
that the immigrants should not become a burden on the existing 
population. The despatch in which this declaration was made exhibits 
the Canadian Government in such a liberal and enlightened attitude, 
and so clearly emphasizes the conditions essential to success, that we 
cannot withstand the temptation to quote from it at some length :— 

“Tn the case of single men and women no difficulty would arise, as em- 


ployment can readily be found. But in the present distressed circumstances 
of Ireland it is manifest that it is only by the removal of entire families 
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that any sensible relief would be experienced from the pressure of a re- 
dundant population. Provision would have, therefore, to be made not only 
for the transport of the families to their place of settlement, but also for 
their maintenance until a crop can be had from the land. In the older 
provinces of the Dominion, where the land is all heavily timbered, the diffi- 
culty of managing a large immigration would be very great. But in the 
vast fertile plains of the North-west the question becomes comparatively 
easy of solution. 

“« By very simple pre-arrangement any required number of farm lots could 
be prepared for occupation in the season preceding the arrival of the immi- 
grants, a small dwelling erected, a certain extent of the prairie land broken 
up and prepared for seed, and, in the case of late arrival, actually sown, so 
as to ensure a crop the same season that the immigrants were placed in 
possession. This work could be done by contract, under proper supervision, 
and would give employment on arrival to the new immigrant whilst his 
crop was growing, thereby greatly reducing the cost of the undertaking, 
and really limiting it ultimately to little more than the cost of his transport, 
as the repayment of advances by the earlier settlers would soon be sufficient 
to meet the annual outlay for preparing new lands..... For the re- 
imbursement of the outlay for transport and for establishing the immigrant 
upon his farm, it is suggested that the Canadian Government would provide 
that the total cost, as certified by their agent, and acknowledged by the 
settler, should form a first charge on the land, payable by certain annual 
instalments with interest.” 


The scheme we have sketched above is obviously suggested by this 
official document, which is framed by the men who best know the con- 
ditions of success, and the terms that would be welcome to their people. 
The chief objection likely to come from the colonies is one based on what 
seems a thoroughly mistaken view—viz., that the effect of such an 
immigration would be to lower wages, or otherwise damage the wage- 
earners already in the colonies. We say this is a mistaken view, 
because the colonists under it will not be wage-earners. They will 
work exclusively for themselves on their own land. This is what 
essentially distinguishes them from ordinary emigrants. Far from 
swamping the labour market they will themselves constitute a rapidly 
growing demand for labour. Everything necessary for their sub- 
sistence they must purchase in the colony out of the proceeds of the 
agricultural produce raised by themselves. Agricultural and house- 
hold implements, furniture, clothing, many articles-of food, &c., they 
will require in ever-increasing quantities, and of course cannot pro- 
duce for themselves. The neighbouring town will supply these. The 
emigrant colonists will from the very first, and still more as time goes 
on, be consumers of the commodities supplied by the existing colonial 
industries and employers of the services of colonial working-men. 
The effect will be to raise, not lower, wages. 

Nor need we stop to enlarge on the benefits conferred on the emigrant 
—the man who is rescued from the precarious and really terrible position 
of the unemployed, or half-employed, that hang about our great cities, 
and finds himself placed ina position in which, according to the confident 
assertion of those who have practical experience of the point, he cannot 
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fail to prosper unless he is worthless or unfortunate. He at once 
becomes the occupier of a really excellent farm, where he is efficiently 
aided until no further aid be necessary and he can stand alone. He 
holds it on terms which, after repaying the yearly instalments of the 
money expended on his behalf, leave him enough to live on comfort- 
ably, with the certainty that in some ten or twelve years the farm will 
be absolutely his own in fee simple, unburdened with rent or mortgage. 
Compare this man’s position in ten years’ time with that of his com- 
rades whom he has left behind! Who would hesitate for a moment 
which to choose ? 

But after all, as the mother country is to provide the funds, she 
must consider what that will cost her, what risk she incurs, and 
what benefits she will derive. 

First as to the benefits. To estimate these fully we must look 
into the future as well as to the immediate present. Let us glance 
at some present features of the condition of England socially and 
economically, and at the same time endeavour to carry our view 
forward a few years into the future. It may be assumed, because 
the evidence for it can be found in abundance in official reports and 
statistics, that there is at present a large number of able-bodied and 
willing workers in these islands, for whom no work can be found; 
that this number has for several years steadily increased, and from 
the nature of the supposed causes may be expected to go on increas- 
ing; that this is especially, though not exclusively, true of the 
classes connected with agriculture; that if a remedy is not speedily 
found these persons, or a considerable proportion of them, after 
sinking from stage to stage of wretchedness and demoralization, 
must in time become permanent occupants of our workhouses and 
our prisons, a dead-weight upon the community; that these persons 
are reduced to this unhappy position partly through vast economic 
changes in this country, and partly through changes, legislative, 
economic and other, going on generally over the whole world; 
that none of these changes can be arrested, and very few of them 
even slightly modified by any legislation ; that, in short, the wit of 
man cannot devise means of profitably employing the whole of the 
present or probable future working population of these islands, and 
therefore the surplus must be maintained in idleness or sent to 
where employment can be had. 

Now, putting it on the lowest ground, is it not cheaper to send 
superfluous hands away at a cost of £100 per family, paid once for 
all, than to keep them to fill our workhouses and prisons and 
charitable institutions hereafter? Even supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that not a shilling of the money so expended was ever 
repaid, is it certain that England would be a loser pecuniarily in the 
long run? Apart from the saving on poor-rates, police, prisons, 
&e., it is indisputable that from their new home in the colonies every 
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family we send out will do a very considerable trade with us. The 
colonies are immeasurably our best customers, and may soon be 
almost our only ones. The growth of their populations at an ever- 
increasing rate is almost the only bright spot in the prospect of our 
foreign trade. For while each foreigner, including the people of 
the United States, buys only a few shillings’ worth from us in the 
year, and this small demand becomes less every year, each colonist, on 
the other hand, buys from £3 to £8 or £10, and increases his demand, 

Is it not more humane? Think of the rags and filth and disease 
and vice and crime that follow in the wake of despairing poverty 
when it has ceased from its fruitless search for honest work. 

Is it not safer? The mutterings of social discontent are growing 
unpleasantly loud and bold and persistent. Who, indeed, can 
wonder at it that knows or thinks about the facts ? 

Is it not a wise and patriotic Imperial policy? Our brethren will 
not leave us to aggrandize a rival and possibly hostile country; 
they will remain citizens of the Great Empire, whose heart is Eng- 
land, and with that great heart their own will long continue to beat 
in sympathy ; they will strengthen the links of blood, of friendly 
feeling and of common interests, which are the strongest and cheapest 
guarantees of Imperial unity. 

But is it economically and financially sound? We fail to see in 
what respect it violates the principles of political economy. It is no 
interference with the law of supply and demand. The demand for 
cultivators of the soil in Canada is unlimited ; the actual supply under 
present conditions is very strictly limited. But there is a great 
potential supply in England, which, but for the difficulty and expense - 
of transport, would naturally, and in accordance with economic 
doctrine, be attracted by the demand there. The physical barrier of 
the Atlantic interferes with the operation of the economic law of 
supply and demand. In overcoming this barrier we are removing 
a hindrance to, instead of interfering with, the law. Is it an inter- 
ference with the English labour market? It is, of course, but a 
legitimate one, because it aims only at restoring the normal balance 
between demand and supply—a balance which has been greatly dis- 
turbed. But it may be said that to employ State funds for this 
purpose is communistic. ‘Isee no sense,” said. Lord Derby, “ in 
talking about a scheme of State-assisted emigration as if it were of a 
communistic character, because if that is communistic, there are 
many things which are already communistic. My noble friend was 
quite right in citing the case of the Poor Law and State assistance in 
education. If it was right to feed a man when he could not sup- 
port himself, and to give the greater part of his primary education 
gratis, then he can have no argument on the ground of principle 
against transferring labour from one place where it was not wanted 
to another where it was wanted.” [Speech in the House of Lords, 
March 28, 1884,] Indeed, Lord Derby’s attitude in this speech 
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towards the general principle of State assistance to emigration, 
although cautious and even cold, at least gives no encourage- 
ment to the rigid doctrinaire who would condemn off-hand such 
action of the State as bad because outside the orthodox sphere of its 
activity. He declines to argue this question “in a doctrinaire 
manner,” and considers “it is one to which we are guided much more 
by that experience which we gather as we go along than by any pre- 
conceived notions of dealing with the matter.” For this operation 
the State alone possesses the proper machinery. The State alone 
holds all the strings in its hands. It alone possesses those 
facilities without which endless difficulties would hamper private 
promoters. It alone can negotiate on equal terms with the colonial 
governments. Again, we hold emphatically that this condition of 
things which deep-seated economic causes have brought about in the 
labour market at home imposes a very clear moral obligation on the 
community to which the labourers belong. We are under a legal 
obligation to maintain them in idleness if we cannot find work for them. 
Is it not then an obligation of prudence and self-interest, to put it 
no higher, to find employment for them ? And if we must send them 
across the sea for that purpose, are these obligations the less for that ? 
But obviously no particular individuals are under any such obligation. 

But another objection has been made. Will not any relief of 
present pressure be speedily neutralized by increase of births and 
overflow from other countries? This objection is equally applicable 
to any successful attempt to increase the amount of employment in 
England, and takes away all cause for congratulating ourselves, as 
we are wont to do, when we have good trade and fully occupied 
working classes. Every improvement we make in the lot of the 
English working-man is a direct inducement to foreigners who are 
in a less favourable position to transfer their labour to our market; 
and in many cases, unfortunately, leads also to an immediate increase 
in the rate of births. These drawbacks affect all remedial measures, 
and are an argument against all, if against any one. The truth is, 
that they lessen, but by no means extinguish, the good effects of 
such measures; and the object of the statesman and the philanthro- 
pist must be to find out how to minimize the drawback in each case 
by carefully studying the results of past experience, and watching 
the operation of any new experiment. In this particular case, while 
a vast mass of awful misery may be got rid of, by drafting away 
some of those who are earning no wages, its operation on the labour 
market and the rate of wages will be slow and perhaps inappreciable. 
Wages have fallen curiously little during these years of depression. 
The effect has been exhibited in loss of employment rather than in 
diminution of the rate of wages. Those who can secure regular work 
are not worse off—perhaps they are really better off—than they were 
in the prosperous years. But a high rate of wages will not attract 
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foreigners, so long as their chance of getting any wages at all is very 
doubtful. 

A few words as to the persons who are to be relieved by this 
scheme,- They will belong chiefly to that intermediate class between 
those who can afford to emigrate at their own expense, and those 
who have sunk into the pauper ranks. The towns are crowded with 
such persons at the present moment. They will be chiefly but not 
exclusively agricultural labourers, who have been driven from the 
rural districts by want of employment, and are now competing for 
wages with the regular town populations. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that town-bred men are unfit for 
colonization purposes. The inquiries made by Lord Brabazon, Lord 
Lorne, and others in the colonies, place it beyond doubt that healthy 
industrious men, willing to work, and willing to learn, even though 
they are quite ignorant of agriculture, can, and do, succeed as 
colonists better than crofters or tenant-farmers. Such men would 
be included in colonization parties. 

The scheme we have been considering will not deprive us of 
our best, nor relieve us of our worst, working-men. The best will 
not go because they are well off at home, having regular employ- 
ment at high wages; the worst cannot go because no colony will 
have them. Such emigration, as goes on at present will be little, if 
at all, interfered with, and will probably continue under the condi- 
tions which have governed it in the past. But it will be obvious 
that a scheme of family colonization, such as we have described, if 
successfully carried out on a large scale, must stimulate the demand 
for emigrants of the ordinary wage-earning type. 

There is little that is new in this scheme, except the suggestion 
that the State should undertake to carry it out. Analogous schemes 
under private management are in actual operation, both in Canada 
and at the Cape. In the former colony a small settlement of families 
from the East-end of London has been established, and Lady Gordon 
Cathcart has started another for crofter families from her Highland 
estates. The testimony of two successive Ministers of Agriculture of 
the Dominion proves that both these attempts have been satisfactory. 
But private enterprise has many difficulties to overcome, which the 
State would not have, and moreover private efforts are unable to cope 
with an operation of such magnitude as we think necessary. The 
various private schemes to which we have alluded have only moved 
some ninety families in all, whereas we want to see from ten to 
twenty thousand families moved as fast as the machinery can be got 
to work, and a continuous yearly movement of one-tenth of this 
number. Nothing less than this will make any appreciable effect on 
the condition of the country. 

Would not the inauguration of such a colonization scheme be a 
fitting Imperial memorial of the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria ? 





THE BULGARIAN STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE,’ 


EpMuND WALLER enjoys the distinction of being the first English 
Turcophobe. His “ Presage of the Ruin of the Turkish Empire,” 
though marred by his usual trick of adulation, is written in a 
manly strain. The monarch (James II.) he addressed was, how- 
ever, more concerned in destroying heretics at home than in de- 
fending Christians abroad, An anonymous pamphlet on Servia, 
Bulgaria, and the Empire of Greece was printed in the reign of 
James II., but, with the exception of its unknown author, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu ranks as the first English writer who has 
thrown light on the condition of Serbs and Bulgarians after three 
hundred years of Turkish conquest. Writing in 1717 from 
Adrianople, the wife of the English ambassador trenchantly ob- 
serves you can see “here arbitrary government in its clearest, 
strongest light, where it is hard to judge whether the Prince, people, 
or Ministers are most miserable.” These Letters are more praised 
than read, but they merit perusal as well as praise. No better 
foundation for a study of the present phase of the Eastern Question 
can be laid than by the study of these Letters and of Kinglake’s 
“ Kothen.” 

Weare apt to forget that had Russia been served by men whose 
ability had been equal to their ambition, the entire Balkan Peninsula 
would at this moment be a Russian province, and no historian would 
have traced the growth of freedom there. After the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet in 1770, Constantinople might have been attacked 
by the victorious Russians. ‘Had the Russian admiral,” remarks 
Mr. Eton, in his little-read, but interesting, work “The Turkish 
Empire,” “been a man of any experience, or of an enterprising 
character, that war [1769-1774] must have terminated in the expul- 
sion of the Turks from Europe.” Had the Balkan Peninsula 
become Russian instead of free, the pages of history would 


* The Growth of Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula. By JamEs GzorcE Corton 
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have been saved some of its blackest stains, and millions of brave 
men would not have gone down to Hades. As it was, Russia missed 
her opportunity, and small State barriers have sprung up between 
her and Constantinople. Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece have each 
gone through, and are still going through, a new birth unto freedom, 
and the question of the present day is whether they will survive this 
terrible ordeal. 

It is the custom of some writers to speak of Bulgaria prior to the 

last Russo-Turkish War as a country cruelly enslaved and oppressed. 
This is not the way Herr von Huhn speaks of the Bulgarians. ‘‘ My 
first impression was,” he writesin his Introduction to “ The Bulgarian 
Struggle for Independence,” “ that on closer inspection this ‘ cruelly 
oppressed and enslaved’ people were living in a state of opulence 
and prosperity, which showed no traces either of slavery or cruel 
oppression.” For the sake of the Bulgarians, he adds, the Russians 
had talked themselves into a kind of religious and national enthu- 
siasm, 
“and how often did I now hear the words, ‘Why, the Bulgarians are 
much better off than we are, and our peasants would only be too glad to 
exchange with them!’ Nowhere—I repeat it emphatically—nowhere did 
I find actual destitution, and, as far as material advantages were concerned, 
the Russians might well have abstained from their liberation. In the 
same way, I never obtained authentic proof that the Turks had persecuted 
the Christian religion in Bulgaria; I never came across any Christian 
churches that had been demolished An irrefutable proof of the 
wealth of the country is to be found in the fact that Bulgaria provided 
sustenance out of its own means for the entire Russian army through 
six whole months, for the amount of supplies sent across the Danube by 
the Russian commissariat was small,” 


This is not the place to discuss the truth of this view of Turkish 
rule; suffice it to say that, owing to Russia, Bulgaria again became 
a nation. The contrast between Servia, slowly and surely working 
out her own salvation without the aid of the foreigner, and Bulgaria, 
at one bound, per saltus, and not per gradus, recovering all that had 
once formed the ancient Bulgarian Empire of Czar Samuel, is a 
striking one. “ At the Treaty of San Stefano, modern Bulgaria 
sprang, like another Minerva, perfect and complete, from the brow 
of the Czar.”* The statesmen of Europe, who tore up the Treaty 
of San Stefano, not only ‘‘ tempered the Russian wind to the Servian 
shorn lamb,” but saved the Hellenic population of the Mediterranean 
seaboard from the alien rule of the Bulgarian. This is entirely over- 
looked by all the authors whose works are under review. M.deLaveleye, 
who has never been in Macedonia, is the most ‘‘ cock-sure” of them 
all. He speaks of the living Bulgarian nationality being cut into 
three parts—one, an independent principality, Bulgaria ; another, 4 
State half-freed, Roumelia; and a third, a province completely 
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enslaved to the Turks, Macedonia, ‘This is tantamount to saying 
that Macedonia is a portion of Bulgaria Proper, and that the Treaty 
of San Stefano was ethnographically right. But what are the facts ? 
The Greeks in Eastern Roumelia are computed by Bulgarians at 
forty thousand, but this is a considerable under-estimate ; still, 
the Greeks are a minority in Eastern Roumelia, and must submit 
to the Bulgarian majority. But when you cross the Rhodope 
mountains, the tables are turned on the Bulgarians; yet the 
Treaty of San Stefano actually gave Kavala, a pure Greek city, to 
the Bulgarians. We may here briefly refer to the ancient grudge 
-between Bulgarian and Greek, This was revived (as Mr. Minchin 
points out) by the establishment of the Bulgarian Exarchate on the 
28th of February 1870, but he does not point out that the revival 
of this ill-feeling is not altogether creditable to the Bulgarians 
themselves. The Greek hierarchy in Bulgaria was not so bad as it 
has been painted. It did more for Bulgaria than the Established 
Church in Ireland ever did for the Irish, The feeling against it 
was probably more due to the Bulgarians’ dislike of the clergy 
than to dislike of the Greeks; but this feeling was utilized by the 
Russians for political purposes, and after the Crimean War a vigor- 
ous agitation was set on foot for an independent Bulgarian Church, 
The Greek Patriarchate (Patriarch and National Council) was willing 
to concede this, provided the jurisdiction of the independent Bulgarian 
Church was circumscribed within defined territorial limits. The 
Panslavist directors of the movement declined to accept any limi- 
tation, their object being to prepare a political organization which 
would further the ends temporarily obtained by the Treaty of San 
Stefano, The Greeks foresaw that the movement would only engulf 
them in the rising Bulgarian deluge, and they resisted it. Where- 
upon the Bulgarians are alleged by violent means to have seized 
Greek churches and schools, and in this they were encouraged by 
the Turks, on the short-sighted policy of divide and rule. Finally, 
the Bulgarian Exarchate was established, but, unlike the Churches 
of Roumania, Servia, or the Hellenic kingdom (all of which are 
independent of the Greek Patriarchate), it is absolutely undefined 
by any territorial limit, and to this day the Bulgarian Exarch has 
his See, not at Sofia in Bulgaria, but at Constantinople. That 
after this the Greeks should fear Bulgarian ambition is hardly to be 
wondered at, and it must be admitted that no Balkan Confederacy 
‘of the near future will include both Bulgaria and Greece. However 
much we may regret this, we gain nothing by closing our eyes to 
facts. 

In 1859 the re-union of Wallachia and Roumania was opposed by 
Disraeli and approved by Lord Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil). 
In 1878 the same policy was adopted by Lord Beaconsfield in the 
proposed union of North and South Bulgaria, and on that occasion 
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Lord Salisbury supported his chief. ‘This dismemberment of the 
Bulgarian nation was a blunder as well as a crime, and has been to 
Europe as well as to Bulgaria “the direful spring of woes un- 
numbered.” So unpopular did the Treaty of Berlin make English- 
men in Bulgaria that the then M.P. for Rustchuk remarked that a 
Bulgarian would as soon swear by the devil as by an Englishman.* 
Strange is the whirligig of time which has made the Englishman and 
the Hungarian popular, and the Russian unpopular, in Bulgaria at 
the present day. But when we turn to Herr von Huhn’s book f we 
learn very clearly the reasons for this :— 

* An Eastern Roumelian prefect once repeated to me the following 
speech, which had been addressed to him by a Russian consul at an evening 

rty :—‘ You are a prefect? Very well; but I hope that you are aware 
that you only hold that post thanks to Russia, and that it is your duty to 
consider yourself a Russian prefect. You Bulgarians imagine sometimes 
that we are only here on a visit, but you must be made to understand that 
we are quite at home here.’ ‘ And,’ added the prefect, ‘it was not as if the 
consul had told me this only once! But whenever he met me, he repeated 
the same thing, so that finally I used to get into a state of nervous excite- 
ment when I only caught sight of him in the distance.’ One must admit 
that this was not the way to gain the affections of the Bulgarians.” 

The Belgian, English, and German authors in our list are all more 
or less enthusiasts for Prince Alexander, but ‘ Der erste Fiirst von 
Bulgarien ” is a translation from the Russian, and may fairly be taken 
as the authorized Russian version. Its author, L. N. Soboleff, is a 
general in the Russian service, and was formerly Minister-President 
of Prince Alexander. General Soboleff is proud of claiming to be a 
Skobeleff without a /. He writes, therefore, like a gentleman, 
without indulging in the ferocious lampoons which disgrace the 
Russo-Zankoff Press of Bulgaria.t General Soboleff argues that the 
Prince’s coup d’état was the work of Austria and Germany, but not 
of Russia; yet at the very time the Constitution of Tirnova was 
overturned, a Russian (General Ehrenroth) was Bulgarian Minister 
of War. The coup d’état took place on May 27, 1881, not two years 
after the promulgation of the Constitution of Tirnova. Subsequently 
the Prince obtained plenary power for seven years from an Extraordi- 
nary Assembly. According to M. de Laveleye,§ the Russian officials 
completely suppressed freedom to vote at these elections; and M. 
Hitrovo, their Consul-General, brought the Czar’s approbation. The 
Conservatives, who had at first supported Soboleff and Kaulbars (the 
brother of “the Czar’s electioneering agent in Bulgaria” ||), turned 
against them as soon as they discovered their anti-Bulgarian policy. 
The story of the abrupt departure of the two Russian generals after 
the failure of the first attempt to kidnap Prince Alexander, is told in 
both of Mr. Murray’s publications.§ The personal rule of Prince: 


* “Bulgaria Since the War,” p. 53. + “The Struggle in Bulgaria,’”’ p. 13. 
¢ “The Growth of Freedom,” p. 244. § “The Balkan Peninsula,” p. 254. 
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Alexander did not long survive the departure of the Russian 
Ministers, and in August 1883 the Constitution was restored. To 
his honour, it must be stated that Zankoff refused to take office 
until this was done. Zankoffs popularity, however, declined, and in 
July 1884 Karaveloff came into power. Zankoff, on his banishment 
to Vratza in 1881, became the most popular man in the country. 
This popularity he entirely lost, partly by coalescing with the Con- 
servatives, and partly by advocating an Upper Chamber. The 
Bulgarian is a thorough-going democrat, and if he hates anything 
more than a foreigner it would be a home-bred aristocrat. Both 
Zankoff and Karaveloff have ceased to represent Bulgarian public 
opinion. Zankoff, on his return from Constantinople, will be 
guarded by police, while Karaveloff is sneered at even by the 
Russians as an “ omnibus politician.” 

In September 1885 the rebellion of Philippopolis broke forth. 
The Prince has been charged by the Russians with complicity in the 
plot, but unjustly,* as he only received notice of the plan three 
days before the revolt broke out, and then endeavoured to dissuade 
the leaders from making the attempt. When, however, the revolu- 
tion did burst forth, Prince Alexander had to choose between abdi- 
cation or heading the national movement ; he chose the latter step, 
and, for endeavouring to make Bulgarians of his subjects, earned, 
and deserved, the hatred of the Russian Government. It is to the 
credit of the Bulgarians that up to the abdication of Prince Alex- 
ander their revolutions have been bloodless; that blood has been 
shed in the recent émeutes at Silistria and Rustchuk is to the dis- 
credit of the paymasters of “‘ Bulgarian anarchy.” 

Never was the overthrow of a constituted Government more 
peacefully effected than the overthrow of the Government of Gavril 
Pasha. The rising at Philippopolis was directed against the Sultan’s 
rule, in a country largely inhabited by Mahomedans, and with a 
Christian but Hellenic population hostile to Bulgarian rule. Not 
only was all civil strife avoided, but all the shops in Philippopolis were 
open, and every one pursued his usual business in peace and comfort. 
The Turkish commander, Drigalsky Pasha, hearing a noise in the 
street, went to the market-place of Philippopolis, and there found a 
battalion of militia drawn up. The following dialogue then ensued 
between the militia major, Nikolayeff, and the Pasha :— 

D. “ Sir, what are you doing here with that battalion ?” 

N. “TI do not know you.” 

D. “ What! you do not know me?” 

N. “ Policeman, take that gentleman home.” + 

And two policemen took Drigalsky home. 

Such was the sic ¢ransit of the last Turkish commander-in-chief 
who will ever hold the Sultan’s commission in Eastern Roumelia. 


* “The Struggle in Bulgaria,” p. 36. t Ibid. p. 30. 
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In one forenoon the Turkish rule was overthrown. These halcyon 
days were not to last. Everything was done by the Russians that 
could be done to incite the Bulgarians against their Prince. They 
were assured that the Czar could not help them until they had 
deposed Prince Alexander—that, with the Prince, the union of Bul- 
garia would never be carried, but, without him, would be assured. 
Meanwhile, the Great Powers had met in conference at Constan- 
tinople. This was in October. Great was the astonishment of 
Europe when Servia declared her dissatisfaction with Bulgaria, and 
became for the nonce the “ Policeman of Europe.” The astonish- 
ment of Europe would have been less had her politicians been better 
acquainted with Servian politics. Mr. Minchin, while fully admit- 
ting the injustice and impolicy of the war, has made out a plausible 
case for the aggressor. King Milan’s conduct, though unjustifiable, 
was, he argues, not unnatural, We have not space here to give his 
argument, but must refer the reader to his book.* 

Even a carpet-knight is a more important person with society 
than a philosopher; a soldier has only to be successful to become a 
popular idol. This preference of the man of action to the man of 
thought is due to the fact that we can all see the terrors from which 
the soldier is supposed to guard us, while the world of the philosopher 
is invisible to most of us. It was not to be wondered at that, after 
beating back the invader, Prince Alexander became the most popular 
ruler in Europe. He had saved the Bulgarians not only from the 
horrors of war, but from the severance of the union that had just 
been effected. Above all, he had maintained that principle which 
is dearer than life to a Bulgarian—Bulgaria for the Bulgarians. 
What is really singular is not the popularity of Prince Alexander 
with the Bulgarians, but his unpopularity with a small section of 
Englishmen. The entire Press of England, with one exception, is 
on the side of the independence of Bulgaria, but a few members of 
Parliament seem of opinion that Russian annexation is preferable to 
Bulgarian independence, which they call Battenbergism. Because 
Prince Henry of Battenberg is married to a daughter of the Queen, 
and is alleged to be unpopular, therefore they state that his brother 
Alexander was unfit to be Prince of Bulgaria, and has only met with 
his deserts. This style of reasoning is no better than Aksakoff's : 
“We have nothing against you personally, but we shall never stop 
agitating until we have accomplished your fall, because you are a 
German.” The Russian is, however, the more manly of the two, for 
he addressed these words by word of mouth to Alexander as a reign- 
ing Prince, while the English M.P. only sneers at Alexander after his 
fall. The hearts of many educated and all uneducated men have 
the taint of chauvinism. It was to the Slav hatred of the German 
that the Russians in Bulgaria appealed, but, owing to Prince 
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Alexander’s military genius, appealed in vain. ‘No Royal High- 
ness,” said the kidnapping officer in charge of Prince Alexander; “only 
two Germans whom we are transporting across the frontier.” ** After 
the abduction, Captain Weltscheff asked his soldiers why they wished 
the Prince back again; they replied “ because he was a good man, and 
had fought with them at Slivnitza.”+ This answer speaks volumes. In 
short, the popularity of Prince Alexander with the Bulgarians was based 
on the belief that in him they had a leader of tried ability in the event of 
an invasion of their country. In this opinion the Czar entirely con- 
curred, and he determined to remove him. Prince Alexander after 
Slivnitza was a very different person to deal with to Prince Alexander 
before Slivnitza. The Russian Government had now to be satisfied 
with such Bulgarians (exclusive of the clergy) who could be bought, and 
even their henchmen the clergy have been a serious expense to them. 
M. Nelidoff, the Russian ambassador at Constantinople, is alleged to 
have said that two-thirds of the money spent in bribery was spent 
among the higher Bulgarian clergy.{ ‘The local head of the Bul- 
garian Church, Metropolitan Clement, is a very clever man. He 
knows perfectly well that the Czar’s Government is devoted to the 
Orthodox Church, of which he is the local head. He also knows 
that the Bulgarians are not a superstitious people, or (as he 
would put it) are but slightly attached to their spiritual teachers. 
This black gentry are the only class in North or South Bulgaria that 
really wish their country to become a part of Russia.”§ This is rather 
understating than overstating the charge against) the clergy. Prior 
to 1877 the Bulgarians refused to pay the clerical dues to the Bul- 
garian Bishop of Adrianople on account of his exactions; and since the 
erection of Bulgaria into a principality, the clergy have been on 
strike, and declined to celebrate marriages and other Church cere- 
monies on account of the refusal of the Bulgarians to pay their fees. 
Prince Alexander is charged by General Soboleff with supporting a 
Protestant and Catholic (sic) propagandism.§ There is not one tittle 
of evidence in support of this absurd charge. The Prince had his 
faults, but his faults were those of a Prince and not of a missionary. 

Even Achilles was vulnerable in his heel, and the heel of Bulgaria 
was, and is, Eastern Roumelia, After the Serbo-Bulgarian war the 
Great. Powers were sick and tired of Bulgaria. All they wanted, as 
they now want, was peace. If the Turks and Bulgarians could 
agree between themselves, the Great Powers—with one exception— 
regarded their consent as a mere formality. This, however, was not 
Russia’s view of her interests. While her agents were carrying on 
an active agitation in Eastern Roumelia against Prince Alexander, 
accusing him of sacrificing the interests of Bulgaria by consenting to 
be nominated Governor-General for a period of five years, her am- 
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bassador at Constantinople was insisting that the Prince of Bulgaria 
(not Alexander) should only be appointed for five years Governor of 
Eastern Roumelia, and that then his re-appointment should be made 
dependent on the consent of the Powers. The Prince, feeling that his 
five years’ appointment left the door open to the interference of the 
Powers in Bulgaria’s internal affairs, most properly declined to accept 
this condition. The Powers, however, decided to ignore his refusal, 
and on the 5th of April 1886 the protocol was signed which appointed 
the: Prince of Bulgaria Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia for 
five years under the conditions demanded by Russia. It was with 
good reason that the Prince told the foreign representatives on the 
day of his abdication that the Protocol of Constantinople had been 
his ruin, as it had made him a Turkish official. In confirmation of 
this we take the following incident from “The Growth of Freedom.” 
The Prefect of Philippopolis, who preceded the Prince on his tour 
through Eastern Roumelia after the Serb campaign, found no prepara- 
tions to receive him in a village near Tatar Bazardjik. ‘ How is 
this?” said the prefect ; “ you act as if the Prince were no concern 
of yours.” “No more he is! He is no longer our Prince, but a 
Turkish Pasha.” ‘This isshameful! Who has told you this?” ‘ Oh,” 
replied the peasants, “ gentlemen from Philippopolis have told us 
that the Prince has become a Turkish Pasha, and that we were not 
to give him any kind of reception ; but, on the contrary, those who re- 
ceived him with signs of respect were to be punished.” This happened 
in the Batak corner of South Bulgaria, where the Russians are remem- 
bered as their saviours from the yoke of the Bashi Bazouk. 

About a month after the signing of the Constantinople Protocol 
& very serious conspiracy against the Prince and his then Prime 
Minister, Karaveloff, was discovered. This conspiracy is known in 
Bulgarian history as the Bourgas conspiracy. Strange to say, a 
Russian officer is again found at the bottom of it; and later in the 
year this same person (Nabukoff) endeavoured to stir up an émeute 
in Bourgas against the Regents. These risings at Bourgas, Silistria, 
and Rustchuk have all proved signal failures, owing to the civil 
population siding with the national troops, and thus outnumbering 
the venal battalions. There are limits to the persuasive power even 
of the Russian rouble. A Bulgarian correspondent writes as follows 
under date of the 5th of October 1886 :— 


“General Kaulbars has caught the Tartar with his bombastic mission. 
We expect, as a nation, that soon the Russian will find out that we are not 
mujiks as the most of them. The people here [Philippopolis] is prepared to 
give him a more disheartening reception than he had in Sofia. Everything, 
therefore, goes peaceably ; and you may be sure that the Bulgarians will 
not give a chance for occupation. The consulate [Russian] here is doing 
its best to excite some movement. Three times (this is three times in the 
course of one month) it published revolutionary appeals to the public, but 
so many times was it disappointed. The anniversary of the 18th of Sep- 
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tember (the Philippopolis Revolution of 1885) was splendidly celebrated 
The people shows that it is not tired in its national cause. Business stands 
paralyzed.” * 

There is a touching brevity in this last sentence. The Czar 
cannot touch the hearts of the Bulgarians, but he can and is ruining 
their trade. It is in vain that on the southern slopes of the Balkans 
the roses bloom, and the kindly fruits of the earth ripen in their 
season, if a storm cloud from the north hang over Bulgaria, and no 
man knows when it will break. Thus the Government of St. 
Petersburg has doggedly adhered to a plan of action long ago laid 
down by them. Their motto is not ‘‘The East for Eastern Peoples,” 
but “The East must either be subject to Russia, or become the prey 
to endless strife and discord.” t This has been the alternative placed 
by Russia before both Bulgaria and Servia. The Bulgarians are, 
however, endowed with such extraordinary stubbornness of character 
and strength of will that they may be able to reject both the alter- 
natives placed before them by the Czar’s Government. ‘They are 
determined not to become Russians, and they are equally determined 
to remain self-respecting and law-abiding Bulgarians. 

In June 1886 the Bulgarian National Assembly met in Sofia. In 
this Assembly what had once been called Eastern Roumelia, as well 
as Bulgaria, was represented. The Assembly consisted of about 
two hundred and eighty members. Of these, one hundred were 
followers of the Prime Minister, Karaveloff, ninety of Zankoff, and 
about ninety were independent Radicals. ‘This Radical party was 
the nucleus of the present National Party of Bulgaria. They are 
determined to keep their country free, and never themselves to become 
the serfs of a Russian despot. Their leader, the Regent Stambouloff, 
has said that if Bulgaria becomes a Russian province, it will no 
longer be a country in which he can live. Karaveloff is no Radical, 
but an Opportunist, and he has not escaped the ultimate bourne of 
opportunism—contempt. Stambouloff may have over-estimated the 
powers of the Bulgarians to resist foreign aggression, but he has 
never temporized as Karaveloff has done. No doubt now remains 
that Karaveloff was privy to the kidnapping. The testimony of 
Major Grueff, a truthful man, is convincing on this point. Karavel- 
off has a Pickwickian tendency to shout with the bigger crowd. He 
has never been a patriot Minister, for it was he whose chauvinism first 
embroiled Bulgaria with Servia, and who now is willing to hand her 
over to Russia, It is impossible for us here even tosketch Bulgarian 
history subsequent to the memorable night of Friday, August 20, 
1886; we must refer our readers to “ The Growth of Freedom,” and 
to “ Aus bulgarischer Sturmzeit.” The German is much more 
plain-spoken about the conspirators than is the English author. Mr. 
Minchin, from a wish to be fair, speaks with respect of Major Grueff, 
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but Herr von Huhn can find no other motive for his conduct than 
corruption. He calls the Metropolitan Clement an “ unprincipled 
and ignorant pleasure-seeker.” The most convincing proof that the 
kidnapping was no national movement, but the act of ‘conspirators 
debauched with foreign gold,” is the fact that the kidnappers never 
dared to move Prince Alexander through the country except by night. 
The kidnapping of Prince Alexander is not an incident that any 
honourable Republican can refer to with satisfaction. When the 
day comes for judgment upon Princes, they will be fairly tried in 
the light of day and in the face of man, and will not be spirited 
away by stealth as a thief in the night. Happily the Bulgarians as 
a nation had no part or lot in this discreditable abduction. Captain 
Henry Jones, V.C., though a man of resolute character, could not 
have induced the Bulgarian nation against their will to recall 
their Prince and receive him with open arms. The English 
Consul-General at Philippopolis merely put a match to a mine of 
national indignation, which blew up Zankoff’s “ Government by lies.” 
General Montkouroff belongs to the Monks of history, and the Monks 
are not an impulsive class; but here the comparison must stop, for 
Montkouroff’s patriotism is far purer than Albemarle’s. If, too, 
Major Grueff headed a popular movement in abducting the Prince, 
how is it that we find the Major writing to a private friend imme- 
diately after his own flight, capture, and imprisonment at Tirnova : 
“‘ Only one request have we (Bendereff and I) to make in the plight 
we are in. Let them not transport us to Sofia, for we are certain 
that, while in transit, we shall be murdered by the mob, In the 
whole of Bulgaria there is only one place where our lives are safe, 
and that is in prison.”* The reluctance that some English Liberals 
feel in believing in Zankoff and even in Karaveloff’s treason to their 
country arises from the fact that first Zankoff, and then Karaveloff, 
have each in turn led the Bulgarian National Party. It was Zan- 
koff who uttered the famous phrase, “‘We want neither Russia's 
honey nor Russia's sting.” It was Karaveloff who uttered the still 
more famous phrase, “ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians.” Unfortunately 
Zankoff received his political education in the bad school of Turkish 
statecraft, and has become more Oriental than the Orientals. “ If,” 
said Monseigneur Joseph, the Bulgarian Exarch, and a Russophil— 
‘if there was no one else to conspire against, Zankoff would con- 
spire against his own Government.” Karaveloff is a learned man ; 
he is also disinterested in money matters, and is the husband of a 
very clever woman; but he is the slave of his own restless ambition. 
To gratify his lust for personal power there is absolutely nothing he 
would not sacrifice—no pledge he would not break. The Bulgarian 
refuses, however, to be sacrificed on the Karaveloff shrine, and he has 
placed his hopes in one of the rising generation—Stambouloff. This 
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young Regent is a lawyer at Tirnova, and combines the dissimilar 
qualities of orator and statesman. Happily for him and for his 
country his whole public career has been spent in the service of a free 
State. Unlike Zankoff or Karaveloff, it has never been his unhappy 
lot to intrigue or conspire for the freedom of his country ; and those 
who know the man say that he will emerge triumphantly from the 
deadly duel he is now engaged in, even though his opponent be the 
Czar of All the Russias. Certainly, if anything could give a man 
strength and courage for his task, it is the feeling that he has the 
whole country at his back, and this Stambouloff has. It is the object 
of Russia to show that Bulgaria is rent by factions whose quarrels 
are a danger to European peace. The only danger to European 
peace is not Bulgaria’s disorder, but Russia’s restless ambition. If 
the Czar could be satisfied with the annexation of Bulgaria, it is 
possible that no opposition would come from Austria-Hungary; but 
every one knows that if Bulgaria be once occupied by Russian troops, 
Servia, Bosnia, Macedonia, and Montenegro would quickly follow. 
Russia would deal with the States of the Balkan Peninsula as she 
has already dealt with the States of Central Asia. It is in this in- 
satiable State greed that Bulgaria’s safety lies. Servia, Roumania, 
and Bulgaria may or may not be a house of cards, but it is certain 
that if Russian troops occupy or annex (two words for the same 
operation) one of the three States, the independence of the other 
two will be a thing of the past. Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumania 
stand or fall together. The woodman who cuts down one of the 
three young trees will not spare the remaining two. 

No one can charge the Bulgarians with indifference to their 
national independence, or with any factious spirit. The bloodless 
nature of the three revolutions of September 1885, of August 1886, 
and of the return of the Prince—three men, and three men only, 
being killed in three revolutions—reflects immense credit on Bulgarian 
common sense. Unlimited freedom of discussion should be enjoyed 
by every man and woman in the State, unconvicted of crime, except 
the soldier. The artillery is a sacred trust, and if that trust be 
betrayed a short shrift is imperatively demanded in the interests of 
the happiness of the greater number. Justice, and only justice, to 
military conspirators becomes the more necessary when the mutinous 
officers are—as at Rustchuk and ‘Silistria—the venal puppets of a 
foreign Power. There has been too much clemency shown to military 
conspirators in Bulgaria, and too much consideration for the feelings 
of the foreign Power that pulls the wires. Even if Russia should 
carry out the threat contained in the telegram of M. de Giers to 
M. de Staal of the 25th of October last, and treat the execution of 
conspirators as a direct challenge, it is far better for Bulgaria that 
her agony should not be prolonged. The Bulgarians have gained 
the respect of Europe by their common sense and firmness, and should 
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the Russian Government now attempt to occupy the country, they 
will encounter a hostile public opinion throughout Europe (outside 
France). Although the merely pious opinion that they are in the 
right will not aid the unfortunate Bulgarians at the present crisis, 
it will endure as evidence of their title to national independence, and, 
when their present despotic Government is overturned by the Russians 
themselves, will ensure to them its restoration. It is true, as Rousseau 
says, that a nation does not gain its freedom twice ; but the Bulgarians 
have never gained their freedom. It was gained for them by Russia 
from the Turks, and it will be regained from the Russians by the 
Bulgarians themselves. This struggle for independence in which 
the Bulgarians are now engaged may temporarily result in their own 
discomfiture, but this will be a mere temporary halt, and not a per- 
manent stop on the path of progress and freedom on which they have 
entered— 
“ For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


There are some who look to Austria alone as the Deus ex machind 
of the Balkan embroglio. Those who do so have hardly studied the 
present position of the Dual Empire. The system of Home Rule 
inaugurated by Beust wasa mere temporary expedient, as in remov- 
ing one injustice it created a greater. It handed over the Slav of 
Hungary to the Magyar. It is a truism to state that, with all his 
fine qualities, the Magyar is about as sympathetic to subject races 
as the Turk himself—perhaps less so. ‘The result is, that the 
Russian, who is hated by the Bulgarian, is looked up to by the Slav 
of Hungary as the future redeemer of his race. It therefore 
becomes a very serious consideration for Austrian statesmen how far 
the bayonets of their Slav soldiers can be trusted, if those bayonets 
are to be directed against the great Slav Power, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary exactly typify in modern politics the house that 
was built on a rock and the house that was built on the sand; and 
what will happen when the rains descend and the winds blow, and 
beat upon that dua] house, none can say. ‘The only hope for the 
Empire lies in the House of Hapsburg. It is a strange fact that a 
House which during many centuries has produced not one great man, 
and only one great woman, should be regarded with more loyal devo- 
tion than any other Royal House in Europe. A Republican might truly 
say that the only corner of Europe where personal loyalty to the Sove- 
reign is still a force in politics is the empire of the Emperor-King. 

Bulgaria is not the first semi-independent State that has stood 
between Russia and Turkey; and all such States -have terminated 
their independence by being incorporated in Russia. By the Treaty 
of Kainargi (July 1774) the independence of the Crimea was stipu- 
lated in these words :— 
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« All the Tatar people, those of the Crimea, é&c., shall be acknowledged 
by the two Empires (Russia and Turkey) as free nations, and entirely in- 
dependent of any foreign Power, and shall be governed by their own 
sovereign of the race of Gingir Khan, &. It is for this reason that 
neither the Court of Russia nor the Ottoman Porte ought to meddle, under 
any pretext whatever, in the election of the said Khan, nor in their affairs, 
&e.; but, on the contrary, acknowledge and consider the said Tatar nation 
in its political and civil state on the same footing as other Powers, which 
govern by themselves and are dependent on God alone. Russia engages 
to withdraw its troops, &., and the Sublime Porte to relinquish all right 
whatever which it might have to the fortresses, &c., in Crimea, &c., and 
not to keep in any of those places garrisons or other armed people, &c.” 


Nothing could be more explicit, yet what actually happened. In 
1783 the Crimea was occupied by the Russian troops and annexed 
to the Empire. The author of ‘“ The Growth of Freedom” evidently 
regards pessimism as a worse‘enemy to Bulgaria than the Czar him- 
self. He closes his work in a very hopeful spirit. But though 
every race has within it the capacity of independent development, 
many races have been and are being extinguished. The survival of 
the fittest is as true of nations as of men; but the Bulgarian nation 
is a nation that has strong roots, and is not likely to be uprooted 
by the hurricane that is passing over her. Already there are signs 
that educated Russians—the class whom M. Katkoff and the Czar 
do not represent—are growing weary of a foreign policy which 
consigns their children to an early death and their posterity to 
slavery. Every conquest abroad strengthens despotism at home. 
Unseen forces are on the side of Bulgaria. The Czar threatens to 
deprive Bulgaria of her national independence, but his own 
attempted assassination must remind him that he who draws the 
sword may perish by the sword. Eighty-seven millions of Russians 
against three millions of Bulgarians is not fair odds, yet it was a 
small army of Greeks that at Marathon overthrew an Asiatic host. 

The advance of Russia on her path to Constantinople is now beset 
with difficulty. The conquest of the Tartar population of the 
Crimea at the close of the eighteenth century was an easy matter ; 
the conquest of the Christian population of Bulgaria at the close of 
the nineteenth century would be a matter of extreme difficulty. 
Nor would any one acquainted with Bulgaria compare her to Poland. 
In Poland the great Empress only encountered an old and corrupt 
aristocracy; in Bulgaria her descendant encounters a young and 
vigorous democracy. In Poland the Empress was abe 
two neighbours of Austria and Prussia; in Bulgari 
meet with the opposition of his brethren of AustriAp ony 
Italy. In the new Triple Alliance just effected, and, Si? 1 
alone, lies the hope of Bulgarian independence ; and agait 
power of the Allies the legions of Russia are scarcely likely to prevail. 





THE CONCLUSION OF THE GREVILLE 
MEMOIRS.’ 


It was our privilege to review, in the late series of THE WEst- 
MINSTER REVIEW, the two earlier parts of these ‘“ Memoirs,” and now 
that the conclusion is given to the world we gladly again exercise 
that privilege. As no likeness of Mr. Greville is given with this 
work, we give a verbal photograph of him by Sir Henry Taylor :-— 
“‘High born, high bred, avowedly Epicurean, with a somewhat 
square and sturdy figure, adorned by a face both solid and refined, 
noble in its outline, the mouth terse and exquisitely chiselled, and 
without perhaps much other expression, expressing his aristocratic 
extraction as only such mouths can.”* Of Mr. Greville’s moral and 
intellectual characteristics Sir Henry says:—‘‘ He was a friend of 
mine, a friend of many, and always most a friend when friendship 
was most wanted,” though he admits, what is evident from the 
** Memoirs,” ‘‘ he did not profess, nor did it perhaps at any time happen 
to him, to be possessed by any ardent affections, nor is celibate 
life in London favourable to such ardours. .... He had more 
than ordinary abilities, a clear judgment, and no little cultivation ; 
and lived in constant intercourse with the most eminent political 
men of all parties, except perhaps the Radicals, and with men of 
letters, and with every other class to be met with in what is called 
society.” Sir Henry regrets that the effect of the unhappy boon 
“‘of a permanent provision made for Mr. Greville in early life” was 
to “substitute the Turf for the House of Commons as his field of 
action, and to divert from a political career a man who was perhaps, 
on the whole, and certainly in some important qualifications, more 
fitted, if not more likely, to have been First Minister than at least 
three of the First Ministers of his generation. But though disabled 
from entering Parliament or holding political office, he was by no 
means excluded from exercising political influence. Being in rela- 
tions of social intimacy with Whigs and Tories alike, and trusted by 
both, he was constantly resorted to as an adviser, and upon occasions 


1 The Greville Memoirs (Third Part). A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria 
from 1852 to 1860. By the late Caries C. F. GRevILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council. 
In two volumes. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1887. : 

* Sir H. Taylor’s “ Autobiography,” vol. i. p. 315. It is difficult from this descrip- 
tion to see the justice or reason of the sobriquet, “ Punch Greville,” by which Mr. 
Greville was generally known. See Macaulay's “ Life,” vol. i. p. 275. 
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as an intermediary; and no one knew better how, with an acute, 
adroit, impartial, and temperate handling, to adjust what may be 
called the personalities of political life.” * 

As Mr. Greville was never in Parliament it would be rash to 
affirm that if he had devoted himself to Parliamentary life he would 
have achieved a success. On the other hand, there are indications 
that he had not sufficient verve for the parliamentary arena. Referring 
to the memorable China debate of 1857, which occurred towards the 
end of his public career, he writes :—‘ Political necessities, which 
compel men to act thus insincerely, and to strive to make the worse 
appear the better cause, with the full consciousness that they are 
fighting against truth, appear to me frightfully demoralizing, a sad 
searing of the political conscience, the spectacle of which is enough 
to scare honourable minds from entering into an arena where the 
contest is to be carried on in such a manner.” t With regard to his 
being “ more fitted, if not more likely, to have been First Minister 
than at least three of the First Ministers of his generation,” we are 
also without evidence. During his official career the First Ministers 
were successively Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Ripon, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Sir R. Peel, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. 
In one indispensable qualification for a Minister—foresight—Mr. 
Greville was deficient. Unmindful of the sage counsel, ‘“ Don’t 
never prophesy unless you know,” these volumes abound in prophe- 
cies mostly unfulfilled. We can refer to three instances only, that of 
the prospects of peace in 1857,§ the declaration of the Franco-German 
War of 1859,|| and the “impending ruin ” of this country in 1860.9 
Of Mr. Greville’s extensive political influence, the trust reposed 
in him by the leaders of both the great parties, of his frequent and 
beneficial action as an adviser and intermediary, there are abundant 
proofs. 

As a contribution to the history of the period over which they ex- 
tend, these “ Memoirs” are invaluable. But the general public will, we 
think, find this concluding part less interesting than the earlier ones, 
especially the first. The social anecdotes and gossip in which the ear- 
lier parts abound are conspicuous bytheir absence from these volumes. 
The earliest events recorded are the negotiations and intrigues for 
the reunion of the Liberal party towards the end of 1852, the fall of 
Lord Derby, and the formation of the Aberdeen-Russell Government. 
We think it is not generally known what an active though secret 
part in political life was taken by the late Duke of Bedford. He 
said of himself: “There is no great affair of my own time I have 
not been well acquainted with.” On which Mr. Greville makes this 
comment :— 


2 Vong cegehy,” pp. 316-17. t “ Journal,” vol. ii. p. 94. + Then Lord Goderich. 
§ Vol Ibid. p. 228, 4 Ibid. p. 299. 
Vor. 1 28 nsNo. I. G 
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“This is very true, and his correspondence, whenever it sees the light, 
will be more interesting and contribute more historical information than 
that of any other man who has been engaged in public life. The papers of 
Peel and of the Duke of Wellington may be more important, but I doubt 
their being more interesting, because the Duke of Bedford’s will be of a 
more miscellaneous and comprehensive character.” * 


It is to be regretted that the Duke did not carry out his intention 
of arranging his correspondence for publication, and that it has not 
yet been given to the world. 

In the crisis of 1852, we find our old friend Stockmar at his dirty 
work again. ‘The Duke of Bedford informed Lord Clarendon that 
he had had a confidential communication from Stockmar, asking for 
his advice whom the Queen should send for—if the Government was 
beaten and Derby resigned—and on that event occurring, a confi- 
dential messenger was despatched from Osborne with a letter from 
Prince Albert to the Duke, informing him that the Government was 
at an end, and that the Queen and the Prince were anxious for his 
opinion on the state of affairs, and the dispositions of public men, 
and what course they had best take.” The Duke advised her Majesty 
to send for Lords Lansdowne and Aberdeen, and his advice was 
taken, and we now know on the authority of the Duke, that Lord J. 
Russell, the leader of the Whig opposition, to whom the Queen 
would in the common course of things apply, did not at that time 
“wish to be sent for,’ and had so told the Duke.t It was not 
the first time that the Duke had been consulted onsuch occasions 
“In 1844 (when the Peel Ministry seemed in some difficulties), 
Earl Spencer was told by the Duke of Bedford, acting, as was sup- 
posed, by the advice of some high authority, to hold himself prepared 
to be sent for by the Queen.” t 

The crisis was settled by the formation of the Aberdeen-Russell 
Government. It is a doubtful question whether Aberdeen wished 
and intended, after his Ministry was once fairly started, to resign 
the Premiership in favour of Russell. 

“The matter,” Mr. Greville says, “is not of much importance, but is 
worth noticing from the evidence it affords of the difficulty of arriving at 
truth, and therefore of the fallibility of all history. Though this circum- 
stance was so recent, and at the time was so important, not one of the 
parties, neither Lord John, nor Aberdeen, nor Lansdowne, nor Clarendon 
can recollect what did pass, but as they all concur in their impressions that 
no such engagement was given when the Government was formed, it may 
safely be concluded that this is the truth. I know I heard all that passed, 
and I certainly never heard of any such intention, though I did hear some 
time afterwards that such had been Aberdeen’s expressed wish, and Lord 
John’s intention.” § 


We know from a letter of the Prince Consort’s that within a year 
of the formation of the Ministry Lord John became dissatisfied with 


* Vol. i. p. 48; ibid. p. 84. + Vol. i. p. 21; cf. ibid. p. 84. 
+ “‘ Memoir of (Viscount Althorp) Earl Spencer,” p. 509. § Vol. ii. p. 75. 
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his position, ‘“ as,” says the Prince, “we all foretold to him he would 
be.”* Lord John realized the truth of the saying, “ A man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household.” When Aberdeen undertook the forma- 
tion of the Government “ certain friends of John Russell,” notes Mr. 
Greville, “ set to work to persuade him that it would be derogatory 
to his character to have any concern in it, and entreated him to 
refuse his concurrence. This advice was probably more readily 
listened to, because it corresponded with his original view of the 
matter and his own natural disposition.”t The same injudicious 
friends continued to work on him so strongly that Lord Clarendon 
at the time told Mr. Greville: ‘ Lord John went to Lord Aberdeen 
before Parliament was up, and told him he could not consent to go 
on in his present position, to which Lord Aberdeen replied, ‘ Very 
well, you only meet my own wishes; and you know I always told you 
that I should be at any time ready to resign my place to you.’ ’t 
Lord John says positively : “ Lord Aberdeen always told me that after 
being Prime Minister for a short time he meant to make way for 
me and give upthe post. But somehow the moment never came for 
executing his intentions.”§ 

An abler body of men than the Aberdeen-Russell Cabinet is not to 
be found in the long roll of English Ministries, and during the two 
years of its existence it did much good work, but the seeds of its dis- 
solution were congenital. Even had the Eastern Question—the rock 
on which it foundered—not arisen, it is clear that on the Reform 
question Lords Lansdowne and Palmerston differed irreconcilably from 
Lord John Russell and Sir James Graham, and a break-up of the 
Ministry on that question was inevitable. With regard to the Eastern 
Question, Mr. Greville gives much valuable information, and his 
journal for the close of 1853, the time of Lord Palmerston’s abrupt 
resignation and speedy return, illustrates Mr. Greville’s energetic and 
beneficial action as an intermediary. Palmerston was from the first 
much dissatisfied with Aberdeen’s conduct of the question, and 
was convinced that if his own advice had been taken at first “we 
should not be in our present dilemma and embarrassing position, 
and he had only consented to stay in the Government when 
overruled in his suggestions, because he thought he could, never- 
theless, effect some good by remaining, and tender essential aid to 
Clarendon.”|| 

With regard to the Crimean War, Mr. Greville’s views, compared 
With those of most of the official men of that day, and of his own 
political connections, are remarkable :— 


* “ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 500. 
“ Memoirs,” vol. i. 
+ Ibid. p. 97, written Sodeken 16, 1853. Cf. vol. ii. p. 75, quoted ante. Cf. also 
Macaulay’s “ Life, ” vol. ii. p. 332. 
a" Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 227, written in 1874. 
|| Vol. i, p 116, written December 2, 1853. Conf. Ibid. ante, p. 74. 
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“The war fever,” he writes, ‘is sufficiently raging to make it impossible 
for any man who denounces the war itself to obtain a patient hearing ; 
nobody ventures to cry out against it but Bright in the House of Commons 
and Grey in the House of Lords 

“JT cannot read the remonstrances and warnings of Bright without 
going very much along with him ; and the more I reflect on the nature of 
the contest, its object, and the degree to which we are committed in it, 
the more uneasy I feel about it.” * 


He also says of Bright’s letter on the war to Absalom Watkin: “ It 
as nearly as possible expresses my own opinions on the subject.” f 
He also thought Mr. Bright’s speech against “The Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill” unanswerable. { 

Mr. Greville’s revelations of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s conduct 
tend to show that the war was due in a large measure to his egotism 
and treachery :— 

“He” |says Mr. Greville] “has been the principal cause of the war. He 
said as much to Lord Bath, who was at Constantinople. Lord Bath told 
him he had witnessed the fleets sailing into the Black Sea, when he 
replied : ‘You have brought some good news, for that is war. The Emperor 
of Russia chose to make it a personal quarrel with me, and now I 


am revenged.’ This Lord Bath wrote to Lady Ashburton, who told 
Clarendon.” $ 


Again :— 


“Cowley says, ‘The war might have been prevented, he thinks, and 
particularly if Stratford had not been there. The Emperor would have 
made greater concessions if Stratford had not been at Constantinople, and 
another ambassador would have striven to preserve peace instead of 
being, as he was, bent on producing a war.” || 


On Lord Aberdeen’s Crimean policy as a whole, Mr. Greville, 
after reading the Blue Book printed in the autumn of 1853, ex- 
presses “this calm and judicial opinion: As matters have turned 
out it is impossible not to regret that we were too moderate and 
patient at first, for as the course we have adopted has not been 
successful, it seems unfortunate we did not try another, which might 
have been more so. But this is judging aprés coup, and nothing is so 
easy as to affirm that, if something had been done, which was not 
done, success would have attended it,” 

The three statesmen of Mr. Greville’s day with whom he was 
most intimate were Lord Clarendon, his brother, Mr. C. P. Villiers, 
and his brother-in-law, Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Lord Clarendon 
evidently had the greatest confidence in Mr. Greville’s judgment, and 


* Vol. i. p. 150, written April 2, 1854. Mr. Brigbt made the first of his great anti- 
Crimean War speeches on March 31 previous, vide ‘‘ Bright’s Speeches,” p. 224. 

+ Ibid. p. 194. t Ibid. p. 150 ; “‘ Bright’s Speeches,” p. 271. 

§ Ibid. pp. 139, 140, written Feb. 20, 1854. 

| Zbid. p. 160, written May 12. Lord Cowley, it will be remembered was at 
that time our ambassador at Paris. 

{ Ibid. pp. 95, 96 ; vide also p. 187. 
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was unreserved in his communications with him on matters of 
strictest secrecy and the highest importance.* 

Of Sir George Lewis Mr. Greville writes : 

“Gladstone seems bent on leading Sir George Lewis a weary life, but 
Lewis is just the man to encounter and baffle such an opponent, for he is 
cold-blooded as a fish, totally devoid of sensibility or nervousness, of an 
imperturbable temper, calm and resolute, laborious and indefatigable, and 
exceedingly popular in the House of Commons from his general good 
humour and civility, and the credit given him for honour, sincerity, plain 
dealing, and good intentions.” T 

This passionless character is illustrated by Lewis’s position in the 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer during the height of the 
Crimean War and to its close, and he was therefore responsible for 
finding the ways and means of carrying it on, and vet secretly he 
held these opinions :— 


‘George Lewis is fully as pacific as I am, and entertains exactly the 
saine thoughts that I do of the egregious folly of the war,wf the delusion 
under which the English is labouring, and of the wickedness of the press 
in practising upon the popular credulity in the way it hasdone. He seems 
to like to talk to me on this subject, because he can talk freely to me, 
which he could hardly do with any other of his own colleagues, still less in 
any other society. This morning he again referred to the circumstances of 
the negotiations now going on, and he gave me an account of the transaction, 
which puts the whole thing in a very ridiculous light, which would be very 
comical if it were not so very tragical.” f 

Of Sir George’s imperturbable temper and good humour in the 
House we remember an instance. When peace with Russia was 
restored, there was a rumour that the “war ninepence,” by which 
the income-tax had been raised during the war, would be continued 
for another year. On the Budget evening the House was crowded ; 
Sir George made his statement, which he never could make interesting. 
At length he droned out that the Government had no intention of 
continuing the increased rate of income-tax. Immediately four-fifths 
of the members present left the House in a body amidst loud laughter, 
in which Sir George heartily joined. Before dismissing the subject 
of the Crimean War, we must refer to a remark of Prince Metternich 
on the Eastern Question. The Prince, referring to the well-known 
conversation between the Emperor Nicholas and Sir Hamilton 
Seymour on the subject of Turkey, when the Emperor spoke of 
the Sultan as the sick man, the Prince told Seymour “that many 
years ago the Emperor had spoken about Turkey in the same strain, 
and used the same expressions about le malade and le homme malade, 
when Metternich asked him, ‘ Est ce que votre Majesté en parle comme 
son medicin ou comme son heritier.” § 

% For an illustration, vide vol. i. p. 310. 

‘t Vide vol. ii. p. 84. Sir George was then (1851) Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

e; 


Mr, Gladstone, a leader of Opposition, unattached. ; 
+ Vol. i. pp. 309, 310, written December 24, 1855. § Ibid. p. 310. 
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After the fall of the Aberdeen-Russell Ministry, Mr. Greville’s 
intercourse with the successive Ministries which followed seems to 
have been less frequent and unreserved. We have space available 
only for two or three other extracts from these volumes, Here is a 
fresh illustration of the meddlesome habits of Prince Albert on 
subjects which he was not expected to know, nor could nor did 


know anything :— 


“ Without any previous notice a Roman Catholic came to be made a 
Privy Councillor. I,” continues Mr. Greville, “had never sworn a Roman 
Catholic, and did not know what to do. I proposed to put it off till 
another day, and meanwhile I would ascertain how he was to be sworn. 
The difficulty was told to the Queen, and the Prince set about finding what 
was to be done. He looked out the 10th Geo. IV. (Emancrpation Act), 
and just as we were summoned into the Queen's presence Granville 
brought me the volume, put it into my hands, and told me I must ad- 
minister the oath set forth there, in lieu of the oaths of Abjuration and 
Supremacy. I was sure it was a mistake, but there was no time to remon- 
strate, and I was compelled to bring him in and administer the oath. As 
soon as I got back to my office and looked into the matter I found it was 
all wrong, and that he had not, in fact, been sworn at all... .. And 
so I sent him word.” * 


Prince Albert certainly earned and deserved the sobriquet of “ JZ, Mélv 
a tout.” 

The passages following, which relate to the Queen and _ her 
children, derived from Lady Lyttelton, governess to the Royal 
children, are interesting :—“ She said the Queen was very fond of 
them, but severe in her manners, and a strict disciplinarian in her 
family.t On the Prince of Wales entering his eighteenth year the 
Queen wrote him one of the most admirable letters that ever was 
penned, announcing to him his emancipation from parental authority 
and control. She tells him he may have thought the rule they had 
adopted for his education a severe one, but that his welfare was their 
only object; and well knowing to what seductions of flattery he 
would eventually be exposed, they wished to prepare and strengthen 
his mind against them. That he was now to consider himself his 
own master; and that they should never intrude any advice upon 
him, although always ready to give it him whenever he thought fit 
to seek it It seems,” adds Mr. Greville, ‘to have made a 
profound impression on the Prince, and to have touched his feelings 
to the quick.t .... A proof of the wisdom which dictated its 
composition.” 

Of Lady Ashburton, Carlyle’s friend, we gain some curious 
information :—“'The only man with whom she ever could be called 
in love was Clarendon Two men were certainly in love with 
her, both distinguished in different ways. One was John Mill, who 
was sentimentally attached to her, and for a long time was devoted 


* Vol. i. p. 255. + Ibid. p. 57. t Vol. ii. p. 213. 
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to her society. She was pleased and flattered by his devotion, but 
did not in the slightest degree return his passion. Her indifference 
and the increasing influence of Mrs. Taylor estranged him from Lady 
Ashburton for ever. Her other admirer was Charles Buller, with 
whom she was extremely intimate, but without ever reciprocating his 
love.” * 

With Mr. Greville’s final estimate of Macaulay we bring our 
extracts to a close. After reiterating “his confirmed opinion that 
Macaulay’s style is not the very best,” he continues :— 


“What appears to me most admirable and most worthy of imitation in 
Macaulay is the sound moral constitution of his mind, and his fearless in- 
dependence of thought, never sacrificing truth to any prejudice, interest, 
or preconceived opinion whatever. Above all, he was no hero worshipper, 
who felt it incumbent on him to minister to vulgar prejudices or recollec- 
tions, to exalt the merits and palliate the defects of great reputations, and 
to consider the commission of great crimes, or the detection of mean and 
base motives, as atoned for and neutralized by the possession of shining 
abilities and the performance of great actions. .... Macaulay’s History 
is the best ethical study for forming the mind and character of a young 
man, for it is replete with maxims of the highest practical value. It holds 
up in every page to hatred and scorn all the vices which can stain, and 
to admiration and emulation all the virtues which can adorn, a public 
career. It is impossible for any one to study that great work without sen- 
timents of profound admiration for the lessons it inculcates ; and they who 
become thoroughly imbued with its spirit, no matter whether they coincide 
or not with his opinions, will be strengthened in a profound veneration for 
truth and justice, for public and private integrity and honour, and in a 
genuine patriotism and desire for the freedom, prosperity, and glory of 
their country.” ¢ 


* Vol. ii. p. 108. + Ibid. pp. 279, 280, 281. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY : MR. SCHNADHORST. 


“Tne old order changeth, giving place to new,” comes home 
to no man more forcibly than to the old-fashioned political agent. 
A great power has passed out of his hands, leaving him to mourn 
what he must inevitably regard as the decadence of the times. 
In his generation he was a person of much consequence. Many 
are the legends which attest his skill, his resources, and his suc- 
cesses. If not greatly respected, he was always much considered, 
and not without reason. His authority at elections was indisputable. 
He was the oracle of his party. He was a great dispenser of 
patronage and of other good things, or things which were held to be 
good. He was the medium through which the Parliament-man was 
approached, and also through which his benevolence was filtered. He 
never underrated his office or hisinfluence. Very frequently he chose 
the candidate, and while he did not hold himself responsible for a 
defeat, he always took the credit of a success. What strange and old- 
world reading Cox and Grady’s “ Hints to Solicitors on the Conduct 
of Elections” already seem to modern readers, and yet, so rapid has 
been the revolution, the eleventh edition was published only fifteen 
years ago. The agent isimpressed with how much will depend upon 
himself. First of all there is the candidate, and “ your first considera- 
tion will be, what shall he say?” Whether he is Constitutionalist or 
Radical, “ still much deliberation is necessary to determine the com- 
plexion of his ‘ism’; what particular measures he should advocate, 
oppose, or be silent upon.” There are many elements, we are told, 
in a constituency. There are the genuine politicians, “men of some 
mind and much talk,” who honestly hold strong opinions, and believe 
that the election in Little Pedlington will determine the fate of the 
Empire, and that the election depends uponthem, “They should be 
conciliated if possible, and you cannot afford to despise them.” 
Secondly, there are sectarian differences, which are numerous. 
Broadly divided, there are Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and Dis- 
senters to be considered. “ But the Churchmen are subdivided into 
three classes, each differing even more broadly than those without the 
pale of the Church, and having different political leanings.” Thirdly, 
the employments of the constituency must be taken into account, 

“ Lastly, there are the men who vote only for a consideration. These 
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must be counted, and their cost, or you will find yourself grievously 
disappointed in your calculations.” ‘“ The hypocrisies of the politician 
in the legislature, the pretension to purity, and the affectation of con- 
fidence in the wisdom and virtue of constituencies, which those who 
court their favour are compelled to put forth in addresses and speeches 
would ensure certain defeat, if within the doors of the committee- 
room they were permitted to influence action.” Having got the 
candidate, “ he must be crammed. You must dictate his address, 
and tell him what he ought to say in his speeches.” “Electors are 
cormorants of speeches. Daily at the close of the canvass they 
look for a preachment. If your candidate can talk well put him - 
forward, but keep at his elbow to check him if he should run on a 
wrong tack, and to prompt him to the right one. If he talk ill, the 
less you allow him to say the better.” “ ‘A cry’ is of vast help at 
an election. No matter what it is, sensible or senseless, it furnishes 
you with asubject always welcome to your audience, to whom, as well 
as to yourself, it saves the trouble of thinking, by supplying ready- 
made conclusions.” This may seem great nonsense now, but election 
agents know it was the way in which the “ most sweet voices ” of the 
people were commonly won or lost. not a quarter of a century ago. 

Times have changed also for Parliamentary aspirants. It is no 
longer such a simple matter to become the accepted candidate of a 
constituency. Formerly the selection, in boroughs, lay in the hands 
of the agent or of a few influential persons, self-constituted managers 
of the party, who found the candidate, and undertook to “rally round 
him and run him in.” All that was expected of the party was that 
they should vote for him. In counties the ‘representation frequently 
descended in families, with almost as much regularity as the opera- 
tion of primogeniture and entail. Or in other cases it was a ques- 
tion as to who could find the necessary thousands to win the seat. 
Considerable fortunes were often squandered in single elections, and 
rich families have been impoverished by a succession of contests. 

If we have not reformed these ways altogether we have taken a 
long step towards doing so. The legal agent of the old type is nearly 
extinct. ‘The occupation of the self-appointed wire-pullers is gone. 
It is no longer held to be indispensable and a matter of settled 
public policy that the eldest son of a peer should complete his 
education in the House of Commons before going, in course of 
nature, to the Upper House. ‘The electors have to be consulted at 
the first stage of the business, and they are often inconveniently 
fastidious about candidates. They require to hear addresses before 
they make up their minds. They commonly like to have several 
candidates to choose from. Sometimes they insist upon test ballots. 
English electors happily have not the same passion for “heckling ” 
as their Scotch brethren, but still they like to put a candidate 
through his facings, They think more about his character and his 
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ability and less about his purse than they used to do. They are 
realizing the sense of their own power. We have, in short, effected 
a double reform. We have created a real democracy by the exten- 
sion of the franchise. But it would have been comparatively worth- 
less to have given the people the vote without that other reform, 
outside the legislature, which gives the constituency or the party 
the opportunity of selecting their own candidate. The latter is no 
less valuable than the former. 

To effect this twofold change Mr. Schnadhorst has given, almost 
without intermission or repose, twenty years of his life. He is 
known to his countrymen as a great organizer, but comparatively 
few know or realize how large a share he has had in the creation 
of the power which it has been, and will continue to be, his especial 
care to organize. It was owing to the powerful agitation which 
he directed in the constituencies, and to the policy of the Leeds 
Conference, which he initiated and carried through, that household 
franchise was extended to the counties in 1884. At a conference 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1881 he said: “ We trust the Government, 
but it is not for us to be waiters on the Government. A Government, 
no matter what its numerical strength, cannot move unless it is not 
only sustained by the confidence, but propelled by the force of the 
popular will.” At the same time he suggested the scheme of redis- 
tribution which was afterwards adopted by both political parties, and 
which, in principle, had received the sanction of Mr. Cobden. Against 
the old, corrupt, and hidden methods of conducting elections he has 
never ceased to struggle. It was by his judgment and foresight that 
the electors have obtained the substantial power of choosing their own 
candidates. The old plan shut them completely out of the consulta- 
tions held prior to the presentation of the candidates for acceptance. 
Mr. Schnadhorst saw that it was only at this stage that there was 
“any real freedom of nomination, of discussion, and of choice.” It 
isin this manner only that the democracy obtains the reality instead 
of the semblance of power. Nor is it to be overlooked that all 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s labours in organization have been directed towards, 
and have gone along with, some noble and worthy object of Liberal 
policy. Organization has been to him the means to great ends, and 
not itself the end. It is for these reasons that the Liberal party do 
well to honour him. 

Mr. Schnadhorst is one of the group of distinguished men who 
entered public life upon the revival of political intelligence and 
enthusiasm which began with the Reform struggle of 1864-67. In 
all that has been achieved since then he has taken an honourable 
share—first, as one of the rank and file in the great army cf progress, 
and in more recent years as one of its most trusted lieutenants. It 
has been a contest in which any one might have been proud to engage 
in the humblest capacity. Then began Mr. Gladstone’s great policy 
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of justice to Ireland, now after twenty years of assaults, repulses, 
and renewed assaults, and of alternations of hope and despair, 
nearing its final triumph. Nor has Great Britain been neglected. 
A democracy has been created and enlightened. The Reform Acts 
and the Education Acts together have opened the path of a social 
revolution, big with beneficial results which no one can measure. 
The power of Government to do good has been enlarged, and its 
power to do evil has been checked. A foreign policy, humane and 
just in its general scope, has been imposed upon the administration, 
no matter what its political character, by the force of the popular 
will, Into all these questions Mr. Schnadhorst has thrown, on the 
side of liberty, the weight of his remarkable abilities, and the moral 
foree of a character in which personal modesty and deference for 
others are consistently united with the strongest convictions and the 
most determined purpose. 

Unlike some of those who, not being Birmingham men, have 
found in Birmingham a fulcrum for political leverage, Mr. Schnad- 
horst is a Birmingham man by birth and education. He was born 
in 1840, and was educated at the famous Grammar School of King 
Edward the Sixth, which is more distinguished for the production of 
Bishops than eminent politicians of the Nonconformist type. His 
earliest associations were with the old school of Birmingham re- 
formers, who inherited the traditions of the political Union, and who, 
while they differed widely on religious matters, took an equally 
generous view of religious and political freedom. As a member of 
Dr. Dale’s congregation in Carr’s Lane, Mr. Schnadhorst naturally 
shared the Nonconformist objection to Mr. Forster’s education policy, 
especially in the shape in which it was first presented to Parliament. 
It was in connection with this subject that his rare fighting qualities 
were first revealed. He had been appointed secretary to the Central 
Nonconformist Committee, which was formed to watch legislation 
on educational and ecclesiastical questions, and he was chosen as a 
witness to represent that body before the Select Committee on 
Endowed Schools. His remarkable grasp of the question, his know- 
ledge of intricate details, and his masterly indictment of the policy 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, produced a deep impression 
upon the Committee. From this time his reputation for industry, 
judgment, and perception spread quickly in the country, and his 
services were in much request wherever the education question was 
agitated. His earliest laurels were won while the Liberal party 
was undergoing a process of disintegration, and his constructive 
ability was hardly at first suspected. It is curious also to reflect, 
though it is not an uncommon paradox, that Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
reputation and success in organization had a foundation in defeat. 
The perfection of modern electoral machinery arose from the attempts 
Which were wade to limit the power of the majority by such devices 
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as the minority vote, the cumulative vote, and other methods of 
proportional representation. While some Liberals have been led 
away by the apparent justice of the demand for minority representa- 
tion, it is a heresy which has always been strongly opposed in 
Birmingham, on the ground that the representation of the minority 
is more than adequately secured in other ways, and for the stronger 
reason that such devices, however plausible on the surface, are 
disingenuous. They take away with one hand what is given with 
the other; they cripple the democratic strength, and as a con- 
sequence they tend to weaken Government. Before Mr. Schnadhorst 
took a share in the counsels of the party, Birmingham Liberals had 
already won a decisive victory over the minority vote by the return 
of three Liberal members in 1868, notwithstanding that their effective 
strength was diminished by one-third by the operation of the clause. 
The next election in Birmingham, that of the first School Board, 
was hardly of less national interest. Misled by their triumph over 
the minority vote, and unreasonably impatient of any limitation of 
their power, the Liberals tried to grasp the whole representation on 
the Board—a thing which was manifestly impossible unless they had 
possessed fifteen times the strength of any combination of voters who 
would agree to cumulate their votes on a particular candidate. The 
result was a bad defeat. Although polling a large majority of votes 
and voters the Liberals formed a compact phalanx at the bottom of 
the poll, and only six out of the fifteen candidates were elected. 
For a time the party was thoroughly disorganized. The Education 
Act had produced some divisions, and there were others arising out 
of the municipal policy, which was undergoing a gradual revolution. 
This was the state of affairs when, in 1873, Mr. Schnadhorst became 
the secretary of the Liberal Association. Henceforward for several 
active years, during which he lived in an incessant turmoil of 
contests, all his thoughts and energies were devoted to one end— 
that of securing in Birmingham the absolute perfection of the Liberal 
organization on the basis of popular suffrage, and its triumph at the 
polls in parliamentary, municipal, School Board, and parochial 
elections. The Conservatives had somewhat rashly challenged the 
introduction of politics into local affairs, with the result that in the 
course of a few years a clean sweep was made of them in the Town 
Council, and they were reduced to impotence on the School Board 
and the Board of Guardians. Between the date of Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
appointment to the secretaryship of the Liberal Association in 1873 
and his resignation of the chair in September last there were five 
parliamentary contests, in which the Liberals were invariably suc- 
cessful, Three of these were uncontested, one was fought under 
the minority vote, and one under the new divisional arrangement, 
when seven Liberals were returned. In the same period there were 
four School Board elections, in each of which the Liberal candidates 
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secured a majority upon the Board. . There were also 243 municipal 
elections, resulting in the return of 232 Liberal members to the 
Town Council. In recent years Mr. Schnadhorst has occupied 
successfully the positions of Chairman of the Executive Committee 
and President of the Liberal Association. In 1885 he was invited 
by the unanimous votes of the Liberal Councils of the Southern and 
Eastern Divisions to become their candidate. At the General 
Election last year he was earnestly pressed to stand for the 
Bordesley Division. He has also had numerous invitations from 
other parts of the country. He has declined them all, not becaus Ae 
he affects to be a Coriolanus, but because he has felt that he h if d 
other and more important work to do. 

Having got Birmingham into order, Mr. Schnadhorst turned 
attention to national organization. The election of 1874, and th 
results which speedily began to flow from it, had taught the majority 
of Liberals the folly of fostering dissensions within the party. 
Nothing had been gained by the policy of division. The Con- 
servatives were masters of the situation, and made the most of their 
opportunities. One benefit only the Liberals derived, they learnt 
the sweet uses of adversity, but that is an experience which may be 
purchased at too high a price. But the period of dissension was 
over, that of reconstruction had begun; the different sections of the 
party began to draw together, and to recognize the necessity of 
defining a common policy and organizing in its support. A broad 
foundation was required, one which, in Mr. Schnadhorst’s words, 
“would give to the people a more certain, a more continuous, and a 
more powerful influence in the direction both of local and national 
affairs.” For this purpose no better basis could be found than that 
of the Birmingham Liberal Association, which was chosen on the 
largest possible franchise, the universal suffrage of Liberals, without 
limitation or qualification of any other kind. Other towns soon 
began to form associations on the Birmingham model, and Mr. 
Schnadhorst was overrun with applications for advice and assistance. 
Between 1874 and 1877 he visited every important borough in 
England for the purpose of assisting in the formation of representa- 
tive Liberal associations. So persuasive was his advocacy that the 
old system of close management disappeared almost without a 
struggle. In 1877 a large number of associations had been estab- 
lished, representing all the more important boroughs. Mr. Schnad- 
horst now saw that the time had come when the policy of union 
could be carried a step further by the formation of a national organi- 
zation. With this object he suggested the federation of the 
caucuses, and a first meeting of delegates was held in May 1877, 
the policy having the support of Mr. Gladstone. The formation of 
associations in towns proceeded rapidly, and it was also found prac- 
ticable to extend the plan to the counties. Thus, by gradual steps, 
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Mr. Schnadhorst saw the way to the establishment of a National 
Liberal Council, elected on the basis of universal suffrage, and able 
to speak in the name of the majority on all questions of public 
policy. Such an association, it was hoped, would be strong enough 
to secure the party against the danger to which Liberal organization 
is peculiarly liable, that of sectional revolt—at any rate, as long as 
its members were loyal to their principle that the majority shall rule. 
It is hardly necessary to speak of the good work which the Federa- 
tion did in the latter half of Mr. Disraeli’s administration. The 
progress of Liberal ideas was rapid, higher conceptions of national 
policy were formed, and great questions ripened for settlement. The 
blows which Mr. Gladstone struck in Midlothian were driven home 
by the Federation in all parts of the country. The Conservative 
Government were impotent to work the mischief that they were 
intent upon. At the same time the new organization was putting 
forth all its energies in the constituencies in preparation for the 
general election. The reward was reaped in 1880, when the Liberal 
party, no longer disheartened and disunited, but marshalled in a 
compact organization, and led by a chief in whom perfect confidence 
was reposed, once more met the old enemy in the field. 

Several objections are taken to Mr. Schnadhorst’s work by nearly 
all Conservatives and by a few titular Liberals, There are those who 
honestly think that the power of a democracy needs to be checked 
and broken, and that democratic government is safe only when the 
people are weakened by divisions. There are others who believe 
that the federation of caucuses represents mere machinery, having no 
connection with policy or principles. A third set of objectors say 
that the machinery is controlled by cliques, who pull the strings to 
which puppets dance. With those who are afraid of the tyranny of 
majorities’ we need not argue. Our fundamental differences of prin- 
ciple are irreconcilable. Their consistent position would be to 
resist democratic government altogether. It is a pretence to give 
the people power without you put them in a position to use it. Mr. 
Schnadhorst is above and before all things a democrat, one who 
believes that the more actual power you give to the people the 
better it is for government. His sympathy with the democracy 
has always been apparent in his work, and is testified by the con- 
fidence which the working classes repose in him. He healed the 
breach in Birmingham between the working classes and the leaders 
of the party, and secured for them a share of the municipal represen- 
tation. The considerable addition to direct working-class represen- 
tation in the Parliament of 1885 was mainly the result of his 
exertions. It was also no slight service to the country that, partly 
through his introduction and counsel, Mr. Broadhurst was enabled to 
enter upon his useful public career as member for Stoke. The con- 
fidence and affection which he has inspired in working-class com- 
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munities were proved when he was invited to stand for two 
Birmingham divisions. The representatives of the mechanics came 
forward and said, “ We shall be glad to come in and support with 
all our might the candidature of Mr. Schnadhorst.” 

The charge that the Federation stands for machinery only abso- 
lutely fails. It is part of the distinction of Mr. Schnadhorst’s labours 
that his efforts to promote organization have always had a connection 
with public policy. A man of smaller powers might have created a 
huge machine. The Federation has done other work besides win 
elections. It has changed the class of candidates. Rich men, who 
have no other qualification but riches, have not the same chance as_ 
heretofore. While party loyalty has been strengthened, there has 
been an increase of individuality in representation. But the Federa- 
tion has also enlarged the sphere of Liberal policy, and has found 
work for statesmen to do. Mr. Schnadhorst’s powers as a construc- 
tive politician were exemplified when he instigated the policy of 
“franchise first,” which eventually produced such satisfactory results, 

The third objection, that the Federation is simply a mechanical 
instrument worked by a clique, and non-representative of Liberal 
opinion, is disposed of by its recent history. The Federation was a 
Birmingham invention, its chief executive officers were Birmingham 
men, and if it could have been controlled at all, Birmingham would 
have been able to control it. When, however, the opinion of the 
officers came into conflict with the general opinion it at once asserted 
its independence, and so proved the soundness of the principle on 
which it is established, that the view of the majority shall prevail. 
Any association less broadly and firmly established would have been 
paralysed or destroyed by the secession of its chief officers in a time 
of crisis ; but the Federation has gained in strength and in public 
estimation. 

The hold which Mr. Schnadhorst has obtained on the confidence 
of the Liberal party may be expected to increase. In quick 
perception, judgment, and sagacity in the initiation and direction 
of a policy he has few rivals. He makes no pretension to oratory, 
but he is one of the clearest, most effective, and persuasive of 
speakers. While he is never wanting in courage and self-reliance 
he is remarkable for an entire absence of arrogance and presumption. 
He has schooled himself into the suppression, not of his convictions, 
but of every personal and selfish aim and prejudice. He never 
allows either temper or ambition to obscure his judgment. In an 
age in which the self-advertiser is the most conspicuous of persons, 
he has never sought to advertise himself. His courtesy and con- 
sideration for others are invariable, but those who imagine that these 
qualities conceal weakness will soon discover their mistake. Through 
the early stages of last yeaf’s controversy he strove continuously for 
union and conciliation, but when these were impossible except at 
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the sacrifice of conviction he did not hesitate to part from allies to 
whom he was strongly drawn by long association and by personal ties. 
It is a fortunate thing for Liberalism that Mr. Schnadhorst has not 
been tempted by the offer of personal distinction to relinquish his 
special work. The services he has rendered to the party are in- 
estimable. For years he has lived a life of continual contest and of 
incessant watchfulness. There is still, however, a great work for 
him to do in perfecting the organization of the party, and in assisting 
to rescue the Metropolis from the grasp of the Tories. He enters 
upon his new sphere of labour under some circumstances of great 
advantage. He is at an age when men generally do the best work 
of their lives. His energies are unimpaired, while his powers have 
been matured by experience. The achievements of the past are an 
earnest of future successes. The only fear is that they should lead 
the party to expect too much of him. He has, however, received 
a substantial assurance of the appreciation of his countrymen of 
distinguished services earnestly and devotedly rendered, which is 
in itself the best guarantee of their continued confidence and 
esteem. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


Tat highly complex and mysterious material system which we ordinarily 
call the sun,’ has of late become so much differentiated into solid or liquid 
nuclei surrounded by gaseous or vaporous envelopes, variously subdivided 
during the progress of astronomical and physical research in the last 
twenty years, that even men of high intellectual attainments and profoundly 
interested in the different objects of the inquiries pursued at the present 
time, are more and more losing a distinct conception of the broad results 
obtained so far. It will be well, therefore, to bear in mind that the united 
work of the many observers: and experimenters in the field and scattered 
over the globe, permits of a kind of classification into three main branches, 
which, however, are interlacing at almost every point of importance. We 
have, first, a systematically arranged series of observations going on, and 
an extension of this inquiry by search in old chronicles and histories, 
having for its object a complete history from time immemorial of the 
aspect of the sun and its changes. This includes a complete cataloguing 
of the spots, their heliocentric positions, and the areas occupied by them 
expressed as fractions of the sun’s surface; to this has been of late years 
added the systematic observation of the solar protuberances, their position 
and delineation. The first branch is more intimately connected with 
the second, than are both these with the third. It is essentially the third 
branch of inquiry which has occupied Mr. Norman Lockyer’s energies for 
the last seventeen years, with results which we shall speak of farther on; 
this branch may specially be called the chemistry of the sun. But to the 
second branch mankind will be chiefly indebted for practical and tangible 
results, as its object is more and more recognized and appreciated because 
fully understood. The most important result gained by those who have 
zealously studied the history of spots and protuberances is, that there are 
in their appearance distinct cycles, or periods of maximum and minimum 
solar activity. Now these cycles have been proved to have a definite 
connection with certain periodic, and most probably (as far as past and 
present observations tend to show) with apparently non-periodic changes 
on our earth. This branch of inquiry directed to the sun is pursued by 
many eminent meteorologists and physicists engaged in electrical and 
magnetic researches. No genuine scientific investigation has probably 
ever met with so puerile attacks and objections as this particular one, 
though in the opinion of every competent judge it promises a richer 
harvest of results in the future, affecting most important interests of man- 
kind, than any other inquiry referring to solar physics. In his present 
work Mr, Lockyer keeps aloof from the controversy on this question and 
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its solution, but it may not be out of place in a Review written for 
general readers of the most enlightened class, to state the principal 
objection raised against the supposed interdependence of solar phenomena 
and terrestrial meteorological changes. It may be done in the form of a 
few questions. “ How is it possible,” the objectors ask, “that the spots 
on the sun, which usually last for several weeks, frequently presenting a 
similar grouping and general aspect for months successively, can influence 
the weather, which is so fleeting, so various, so obviously local, each feature 
of it spread over a comparatively small terrestrial area and presenting a 
thousand almost indefinable yet clearly observable differences and varieties 
from place to place at the same moment, and almost from minute to 
minute? How could one and the same cause produce so many different 
effects ?”” The answer seems to us very simple: there is no possible change 
on earth which can be conceived to stand alone by itself. Not a single 
phenomenon can happen on this earth or in any part of the universe which 
is not tied by the unshakeable and unbreakable chains of mutual causality 
to the infinite past, to the present, and to the infinite future. Nota 
summer shower can refresh for a few minutes the suburban gardens of 
London, but it is in absolute continuity of causal interdependence with the 
hot dry blast sweeping at that very instant across the African desert, and 
with the terrific cyclone raging at the samemomentacross the Indian Ocean, 
and indeed with every possible variety of meteorological activity mani- 
fested at that instant all over the globe. There is as distinct a connection 
between them as there is between the click of the Morse Key at the sending 
station of a London telegraph office and the swing of the single needle 
telegraph in the interior of Australia, or the oscillating dot of light on the 
coast of America, where that same message from London is received. 
Now, if sun-spots influence or are connected with one single physical or 
meteorological change on the earth, and that this is the case has been 
established beyond doubt, they must affect all others, That the nature 
of the connection between sun-spots and meteorological changes on one 
hand, and between the phases of the weather themselves on the other, has 
not been made out yet, may be granted; but it exists, and this is only an 
incentive to farther work. That the work will be accomplished by the 
united efforts of the many distinguished workers who are in the field, 
cannot admit of the slightest doubt. Of Mr. Lockyer’s work in 
spectrum analysis, of his splendid discoveries, of the wide range of 
his inguiries, and their immense bearing in the future upon the 
extension of our scientific knowledge in all branches of solar physics, 
it would be impossible to speak’ in the limited space at our dis- 
posal even with any approach to adequateness. His name is among the 
foremost heroes of science, of world-wide renown, and his work will 
remain immortal. No one who reads this book, and it is well adapted for 
the general educated reader, can fail to be struck by the clearness of 
language, by the perspicuity of the descriptive part, by the admirable 
experimental skill displayed, and by the sagacity of his reasoning. The 
central fire of his energy is focussed upon the discovery of methods for 
separating, if we may so express it, the older chemical elements into new 
ones, or, rather, to reduce the number of recognized elements. Many 
compounds are dissociated by heat into simpler molecules; these again, by 
the same agency, into what is assumed to be the last stage of dissociation, 
the well-known seventy odd elementary substances. Now, briefly, Mr. 
Lockyer’s argument, that these are also chiefly compounds and resolvable 
into simpler bodies, rests on the facts, that there is no upper limit of 
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temperature, and that the combined discussion of the results of spectro- 
scopic observations of stars, the sun, and the electric spark between 
varying electrodes, render such a possible separation and simplification 
highly probable. There are immense difficulties still to be overcome, and 
no doubt chemists see by the consequences of such a reasoning the 
atomic theory in danger. If the atom of calcium can be split up into 
simpler atoms, these may of course be again subdivided, and so on, and 
with this possibility the atomic theory must clearly be shaken in its very 
foundation. The inquiries of Mr. Lockyer are not yet concluded, and it 
would be premature to judge of their possibilities. He has doubted a 
great theory, and he who in such a case builds his doubts upon the 
recognized dogmas of science, as has been done by Mr. Lockyer, generally 
becomes the founder of a new science, if he understands how to put his ~ 
doubts to the test of experiment. 

Mr. Blandford’ reports that the wind charts of the Arabian Sea 
constructed by Mr. Dallas show that the prevailing winds of the 
summer monsoon are west rather than south-west; and that in the 
northern part of the sea, north-west winds are not rare. In passing from 
the south northward, the extremely humid air which throws down the 
heavy rainfall of Malabar, the Konkan, and Western Ghats, rapidly 
changes to the dry west wind of the Mekran coast, and the prevailing 
north-west wind of Beluchistan, But these winds are all parts of the 
same indraft of air, produced by the heating of the plains of India, 
Thus, while the conception of the south-west monsoon is altered, it is 
evident that the varying amount of snows accumulated on the Himalaya 
and Hindoo Kush, may influence the dryness of the air from the north, 
and diminish its capacity for carrying rain, not only in the north-west, 
but farther south. Renewed attention given to the variations of solar 
temperature in an inverse course to the development of sun-spots, has 
shown the strongest confirmation of Dr. K6ppen’s conclusions, that the 
temperature is highest when the sun-spots are ata minimum. The tem- 
perature of India increased steadily from 1875 to 1878, the year of 
sun-spot minimum, and after a sudden fall in 1879 and a partial recovery 
in the following year has continued to diminish ever since, so that the 
mean temperature of the Indian region was 13° lower than in 1878. 
But in the sub-equatorial sea to the west of Sumatra, Mr. Dallas has 
found a cycle of changing temperature of an opposite kind, where the 
mean oscillation of annual temperature in two cycles of eleven years 
each is not less than 1°4°; hence the temperature, and presumably the 
evaporation of the Indo-Malayan region of the ocean, reaches a maximum 
at the time of greatest solar activity. It has been already proved that 
the pressure in this area is then at a minimum. 

In New South Wales there is an increasing tendency to mine the less 
precious metals, and in 1885 out of two thousand applications to lease 
Crown lands for mining purposes, only 320 came from gold-miners. The 
greatest demand at present is for silver lead, and then for silver, though 
tin and coal both augment rapidly in the areas worked. The yield of 
gold is decreasing, but the loss is more than doubly counterbalanced by 
the increased value of the coal raised. The augmentation in value of the 
silver lead produce is small, though the export of silver, owing to refining 
being now done in the colony, has greatly increased. The diamonds from 
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the Bingera mines continue to be small, and there is little demand for 
them. The Report® includes the usual details from the several mining 
districts, sections of bore-holes, and maps showing localities where wells 
have been sunk by the Government. 

Weare very favourably impressed with the value of Mr. Chester’s¢ “ Cata- 
logue of Minerals,’ which will be a boon to collectors, and to students gene- 
rally. This is, we think, the first time that an alphabetical arrangement of 
the subject-matter has been attempted, and it has special advantages which 
will recommend the catalogue to mineralogists. We have in many cases 
checked synonyms and chemical composition, and found it in accord with 
the best English and German works on mineralogy. The chemical com- 
position should, in our opinion, have been given in symbols at the same 
time, as far as the formule are well established : this would have rendered 
the book of more scientific value. 

Of the well-known work on chemistry, by Professors Roscoe and Schor- 
lemmer,’ a new volume has appeared, embracing a complete exposition of 
the aromatic compounds, so highly interesting in the modern progress of 
organic chemistry. The work is too well recognized as an admirable text- 
book for advanced students to require here more than a brief notice. 

Occasionally a Grove elaborates us a new theory of force,® and a 
Crookes may suggest a new constitution for matter; but Mr. William 
Barlow gives us new theories on both these aspects of nature. The mis- 
fortune is that he begins with theory, into which the facts have to fit. 
The author’s idea of matter is that all matter consists of two elemental 
substances, which in the uncombined state resemble gases, and are capable 
when freed from pressure of unlimited expansion ; they differ from each 
other in compressibility, and are termed ethers. This brief statement 
should suffice to show that any one who would profit by the book must be 
prepared to learn from Mr. Barlow, and from no one else; but whether he 
will think it worth while to commence his education with a basis of 
hypothesis which is incapable of examination, will depend upon the value 
that he sets upon his days. 

Dr. Radcliffe’s “New. Chapter in the Story of Nature”’ is one of 
those hypothetical interpretations of natural phenomena which are dear to 
thinkers who find it necessary to protect their faith in the Biblical 
narrative. The author’s contention, as expounded briefly in his preface, is 
that an electrical interaction is always going on between the earth on the 
one hand and the various heavenly bodies on the other, so that strong 
currents are assumed to be continually passing from the sun and moon to 
the earth; that these currents traverse the interior of the earth, and 
become in places converted into heat, which is the cause of volcanic 
phenomena, and the author sees in this action a means of accounting for 
the upheaval of land, &c., and he concludes that the earth cannot be older 
than 100,000 years. All this is subdivided into six chapters, which deal 
with matters in which astronomical relations of the earth are all important. 
The method in which the difficulty of geological time is surmounted may 
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be briefly referred to. The calculations of Dr. Croll and Mr. John Carrick 
Moore are reasoned upon to show that there must have been several 
glacial periods in the last million of years, and since the strata only 
furnish evidence of the one glacial period it follows that the time spent 
in accumulating the fossiliferous rocks fell far short of a million years, 
and did not reach the antiquity of 100,000 years. In matters of this 
kind it is difficult for any one to form an opinion who has not studied the 
habits of the chief types of existing life as well as the fossil life in the 
strata. Rejecting the evolutionary teaching, the author conceives that the 
time at his disposal is sufficient for geological wants. That this is not 
science is manifest, and hence the volume is not likely to commend itself 
to those who prefer to work along the ways of induction. . 

Mr. Samuel Butler’s “ Luck or Cunning,” * is the attempt of a literary 
man to deal in a literary way with the scientific problem, of the main 
causes of the variation of organisms. There is a want of precision of 
idea and of clearness of expression throughout the work ; which, although 
written to contest the importance of Mr. Darwin’s views, appears to have 
overlooked the part they have played in the evolution of Mr. Samuel 
Butler. It is Mr. Butler’s belief that St. George Mivart gave natural 
selection, what will prove sooner or later to be its death-blow, by 
drawing attention to the philosophical ideas of Lamarck. The author 
goes so far as to claim that Lamarck was a teleologist, and probably a more 
absolute upholder of teleology than Paley ; and, having referred to Buffon 
and Erasmus Darwin, Mr. Butler adopts the conclusion that the system of 
these three writers, with the corollary that heredity is only a mode of memory, 
will enable us to recognize both descent and design in the organic world. 
The different chapters have no connection with each other, beyond a 
common attempt to drive away the teachings which have come from 
Mr. Darwin and kis supporters, and proclaim the views which the author 
has succeeded in setting forth in previous works, already sufficiently 
classical to be quoted by their writer, like those of great musicians, as 
Op. land Op. 2. And this, probably, is the reason why this book is 
now written, to do battle to sustain contentions already put forward, 
which in the ordinary way have encountered opposition. Thus, chapters 
are given to Mr, Herbert Spencer on account of his well-known habit of 
saying beforehand something very like what most of us afterwards have to 
say in detail. Other chapters deal with Mr. Romanes’ variation of Mr. 
Darwin’s views. Chapters, called a statement of the question at issue, are 
practically the enunciation that natural selection is Juck, and design is 
cunning, Buta more unfair attack on Mr. Darwin has not come under 
our notice; and there is no need to refute such statements as that he 
“owes his reputation in no small measure to the judgment with which he 
kept his meaning dark.” ‘The: author is incapable of distinguishing 
between the scientific method, which counts it crime to let a truth slip, 
and the literary method which does not rise above smart comparison of 
theoretical interpretations, or criticism of details. That Mr. Darwin 
roused mankind to new and earnest study of the laws which govern the 
evolution of life, is obvious ; and that he supplied important methods for 
the interpretation of that evolution is known to every scientific man. 
But we may venture to say that a hundred years of research will hardly 
put us in a position to demonstrate the exact course of evolution, with its 
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causes. The majority of men engaged in research do not publish their con- 
clusions until the results are beyond question; and there is thus growing 
into existence, evidence which will give to mankind a firm basis for belief 
and action. While this work is going.on, it is unprofitable to charge 
every one whose name has been connected with it with want of honesty. 
This procedure renders anything that Mr. Butler writes uninteresting to 
scientific men; and even were it possible for him to prove anything by 
argument, he has not even a stone to offer in exchange for the bread of 
research which he scorns. 

The English Dialect Society’s Dictionary of English Plant-Names’° is 
at length completed, and forms a work which will be appreciated not less 
by the philologist than by the botanist, Among names which appear to 
date from the days of the ancient Britons are maple and wormwood. The 
Anglo-Saxon gave us hawthorn and groundsel. Other popular names 
were supplied by the Swedes and Danes, seave being the Northern name 
for rush ; while “kemps,” the Scotch name for the black heads of the rib- 
wort plantain, is derived from the Danish kempe, a warrior, because 
children in their games endeavour to knock the heads off from the flower 
stalks. Buckwheat comes to us from the Dutch; dandelion is attributed 
to dent-de-lion ; framboys is a Dorsetshire name for the raspberry, and 
mushroom is derived from the French mousseron ; barberry is Arabic ; 
lilac and tulip Persian. A large number of names are derived from those 
of animals, and generally refer to the tail, mouth, tongue, and foot, 
though sometimes the name of an animal is prefixed to the name of a 
plant, like bulJrush, dog-violet. Superstitions furnish a large number of 
names, where the words witch and fairy enter. Medicinal properties are 
indicated in lungwort, throatwort, spleenwort, and many others. A large 
number of the names are words with a history concerning which a good 
deal of information has been collected. Thus runcivals, a variety of 
Pisum sativum, probably the large marrow-fat pea, is supposed to be 
derived from the Spanish Roncesvalles, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
where gigantic bones of heroes were pretended to be shown, so that the 
name came to be applied to things which were larger than usual. But 
the authorities are sometimes in doubt. The Pimpernella saxifraga 
is reputed to be named saxifrage, “because it groweth amongst stones 
in many places, and cleaveth them; and some call it saxifrage for 
the propertie that it hath for the breaking of a stone in a mannis 
bodye, and it deserveth much better the name of saxifrege than our 
English saxifrage doth.” The shamrock though correctly Trifolium 
minus, is also applied to Medicago lupulina both in London and 
Dublin, and some have supposed that the wood sorrel was the original 
shamrock. Several early writers speak of the diet of the Irish as 
including “ mushromes, shamrogh, and butter.” The imagination sometimes 
goes astray in etymology ; thus the shepherd’s purse is said to be so named 
because its seeds resemble the leathern bag wherein shepherds put their 
victuals. Unshoe-the-horse, Botrychium lunaria, is reputed to take off 
the shoes off horses which tread on it. The Appendix includes a large 
number of additional names and additional information; and the work 
concludes with a systematic index of botanical names, under which the 
popular names are grouped. 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


In France, it seems, Parliamentary papers? are not, as in England, sold 
to the public. They can only be obtained by favour or by good 
luck. The Journal Officiel publishes them indeed, but only in fragments 
impossible to piece together, and that a year perhaps after the settlement 
of the question for which they were intended to serve as a basis. Well 
may M. Guyot exclaim, “ Vraiment,en France, dans ce pays démocra- _ 
tique, sous un régime de discussion, nous gardons la vielle tradition du 
Gouvernement a huis clos.” Hence it comes to pass that the important 
and very comprehensive report on various questions relating to the principle 
of taxation of income, drawn up by M. Yves Guyot at the request of his 
colleagues of the Commission of the Budget, reaches us in the form of an 
ordinary book, published by M. Guyot, we presume, at his own cost. In 
this particular instance we are gainers by the niggardliness of the “ ques- 
ture,” for M. Guyot has been able to give us, in a preface, his private and 
unofficial opinion as to the principles which ought to inspire fiscal reform 
in France. Of these he considers the three following the indispensable 
landmarks of economic progress :—1; Transformation des trois premiéres 
contributions directes en impdt de quotité établi sur la valeur vénale des 
capitaux fixes ; 2. Réduction immédiate des droits d’enregistrement sur la 
transmission des immeubles entre vifs 4 titre onéreux ; 8. Modification du 
régime de la propriété fonciére d’aprés les principes de 7’ Act Torrens. 
The Report contains an exhaustive account of the different fiscal systems 
which approach more or less to the principle of the income tax, not only 
‘in France but in England, the United States, Italy, Germany and 
Switzerland. As all who are acquainted with M. Guyot’s views on social 
and political questions must have expected, the Report exhibits, from 
many different points of view, the advantages of direct over indirect 
taxation, The latter is sometimes a great political convenience to a 
centralized despotic Government, as a means of attacking privileges. 
Seeley and Colbert used indirect imposts for this purpose. Again, such 
taxes are not so distinctly perceived by the payer, and therefore do not 
excite so much odium against the authority that imposes them. But a 
Government which rests on public opinion has no need of such devices. 
The ratio of indirect to direct taxes is greater in France than in any other 
European country, Norway excepted. It is 84 to16. England comes 
next, 82 to18. The ratio has varied widely at different epochs of French 
history, and one of M. Guyot’s most interesting chapters traces these varia- 
tions, It has been said that the present is not the time for fiscal reform, as 
France is passing through a financial crisis. M. Guyot replies to this 
by showing that, however desirable it may be that such reforms should 
be carried through in prosperous times, experience proves they never are 
instituted except in crises. ‘There are some excellent remarks on the 
English income tax, and some curious calculations as to the total wealth 
of England, the United States, aud France, and the proportion of taxation 
borne by different kinds of property in each of these countries. A 
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very interesting document will be found reprinted in an appendix to 
M. Guyot’s book. It is the “Adresse aux Frangais sur le paiement 
des contributions,” dated June 1791. 

M. Thulié’s ponderous volume—“ Les Enfants Assistés de la Seine” * 
—exhausts the subject with which it deals. It comprises a history 
of the relations of the State to foundlings and infants abandoned by 
their natural guardians, together with an examination of the law as it 
is, and the amendment still required in the law and its administration. 
In his “Introduction” he calls attention to the unanimity of statisti- 
cians on one point if on no other—the frightful infant mortality and 
consequent “ depeopling”’ of France.. “Ces terribles statistiques ont 
annoncé aux Francais leur disparition comme race dans un délai relative- 
ment trés court, par insuffisance des naissances.” Other writers have 
observed that the population, in fact, appears to be kept from going back 
by the immigration—Dr. Thulié call it “Vinvahissement constant et 
régulier—of their neighbours—English, German, Jewish, &e. He 
attributes the fewness of births to the prevalence of late marriages 
amongst men, and thinks this might be checked by altering the unjust law 
which throws the burden and responsibility on the mother alone if the 
father was not her husband. Change that, says Dr. Thulié, and men who 
love will marry, and marry young and bring up large families. But 
if prejudice or selfishness stands in the way of this reform, at least let us 
make the most of the children that come into existence under the present 
unfavourable conditions. Vast numbers of children of the very poor, 
the erring, the vicious, are sacrificed for want of such care as a public 
institution can give. The community has done a good deal to check this 
deplorable waste of human lives, but it might do much more. The law is 
confused, contradictory, hard to discover, and at best insufficient. It does 
not do enough, is not generous enough. To assist in its reform is the 
object of this book. Dr. Thulié begins with an extremely interesting 
historical summary of the service of “ Enfants Assistés,”’ showing that up 
to the time of the Revolution the idea that the community had duties 
towards foundlings and infants deserted by or deprived of their natural 
guardians was gradually strengthening, until it culminated in the 
decree of the Convention in 1798, which announced: “La nation 
se charge de l|’éducation physique et morale des enfants abandonnés. 
Désormais, ils seront désignés sous le seul nom dorphelins. Aucune 
autre qualification ne sera permise.” But after the Revolution a gradual 
reaction set in which lasted until quite recent years. We may mention 
here that the exertions of M. Yves Guyot, M. Clemenceau and Dr. Thulié 
himself have done much already to mitigate the defects of the law and 
its administration. In particular, the Algerian colonization scheme was 
carried through by the energy and persistence of M. Guyot, while the 
speeches and reports of M. Clemenceau must have had an immense effect in 
rousing public opinion. As for Dr. Thulié, his labours in this and kindred 
fields are well known. Still the law is insufficient, in his opinion, to stop 
the saddening waste of human life and happiness which the good doctor 
sees around him. He is anxious to give greater assistance, by means of 
hospitals and otherwise, to mothers whose circumstances do not allow their 
infants fair play, and he would remove all obstacles in the way of children 
being left at foundling institutions. English readers must recollect that 
Dr. Thulié wants to encourage the growth of population. In England 
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we rather try to discourage it. On this ground, apart from all considera- 
tions of humanity or morality, Dr. Thulié’s policy would require close 
scrutiny before it could be adopted in England. Dr. Thulié brings his 
long work to a close with a “ projet de loi qui est comme le résumé 
précis de mes observations et de mon expérience.” 

It is certainly remarkable that an English version of “ Das Kapital,”* 
the Bible of scientific Socialism, has not appeared before. The book was 
written in England ; it is an elaborate attack upon an economic system 
which has found its highest development in England and America. Its 
author takes his facts mainly from English statistics, and the reports of 
English Parliamentary Commissions, quotes largely from English writers, 
and founds his most far-reaching theories on the doctrines of orthodox 
English economists ; and yet twenty years have been allowed to elapse 
without the appearance of an English translation. The explanation, no 
doubt, is that though England is the “ classic soil of capitalistic produc- 
tion,” Socialism has hitherto taken no hold of the working classes here. 
Indeed, even at the present day, when Socialism of a sort is “in the air,” 
as the phrase is, revolutionary Socialism, in spite of the noisy declamation 
of Mr. Hyndman and his friends, has made fewer converts here than in 
almost any other civilized country. This translation of Marx’s great 
work will, however, be welcomed by many who are not Socialists. It is 
produced under the editorship of Friedrich Engels, who, with Marx, was, 
in 1847, the joint author of the famous manifesto of the Communist 
League, from which, in 1864, sprang the International. The translation 
seems to have been ably done, though the result, through no fault of the 
translators, is not a very readable book. Its cold and somewhat crabbed 
diction, and its abstruge scientific setting, strongly savouring of Hegelian 
metaphysics, form a marked contrast to the rhetorical declamation and 
fervid sentimentalism of “ Progress and Poverty.” The opening chapters 
especially are very stiff reading, yet it is most necessary to pay a close 
attention to them for, on the dry analyses contained therein, most of 
Marx’s subsequent doctrines depend, and it is here at the very outset that, 
in our opinion, the fallacies which vitiate his system creep in. Marx 
commences with the ordinary distinction between use value and ex- 
change value, and then proceeds to inquire, What is the “ common some- 
thing” which enables us to state that two given commodities are 
exchangeable in certain proportions? It cannot, he says, be their utility ; 
for that is a matter of quality, but, as exchange values, commodities are 
merely different quantities, and the only other common property they 
have is that of being products of labour—not of any specific kind of 
labour, but of labour in the abstract. Regarded as values, then, com- 
modities are merely “ congelations of homogeneous human labour.” How, 
then, is this noumenal value, which is manifested only in exchange, to be 
measured? The answer is, by the quantity of labour measured by time 
necessary for the production of the commodities under the normal indus- 
trial conditions, and with the exercise of average skill and intensity. 
Next, Marx proceeds to trace the genesis of the money-form of value— 
“a task which has never even been attempted by the bourgeois economy ” 
—and goes on with seemingly irrefutable logic to prove that what are 
usually called interest, profits and rent, are simply the proceeds of unpaid 
labour, They are in no way due to machinery or fixed capital. These 
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can create no new value. ‘They arise in this way: the capitalist buys the 
commodity, human labour-force, in the market at its exchange value—i.e., 
for a bare subsistence wage, and thus acquires its use value. But this 
commodity, having the remarkable quality of being the only substance 
that creates value, on being consumed—.e., set to work in the ordinary 
way, reproduces its own value and more. This “more,” or surplus value, 
is unpaid for, and thus the iniquitous basis of capitalistic production is 
laid bare. In six hours or less the labourer reproduces the value of his 
wage, and for the rest of the day he works for the capitalist gratis. Then 
Marx exposes the various devices whereby the crafty capitalist contrives 
to increase this stolen surplus on which the idle classes live and thrive, 
and this is in many respects the most instructive part of his book. It 
is a strange thing that the ordinary manuals of political economy, 
when discussing the nature of value, seem in general to ignore this 
famous theory on which scientific Socialism rests. For a criticism of the 
Marxist theory we have to turn to such books as Laveleye’s “ Socialism of 
To-day,” or Rae’s “ Contemporary Socialism.’’ These writers point out 
that Marx, while admitting, inconsistently enough, that a commodity must 
be useful to have value, ignores the part played by social utility in deter- 
mining value, and does not give credit to machinery for the enormous 
increase of useful commodities, which could not have been produced with- 
out its aid. It is of course impossible to treat the subject here as it 
deserves; but now that “ Das Kapital ” has appeared in an English dress, 
it is to be hoped that English economists will deign to grapple with a 
theory which, if unsound, is at least ably and philosophically stated. 

The late author of “ Primitive Marriage” * had long purposed “ to 
supersede it by a more comprehensive work.” Circumstances having 
delayed the carrying out of this intention, he issued a reprint of the 
original book in 1876, together with an essay on “ Kinship in Ancient 
Greece ’—an attempt to prove, on a challenge from Mr. Gladstone, that 
the scheme of the evolution of system of kinship propounded in 
“ Primitive Marriage ’’ was not inconsistent with Homeric facts. With 
these he also published three papers, consisting of elaborate critical 
examinations of the theories of Professor Bachofen, Mr. H. L. Morgan, 
and Sir John Lubbock. These formed the contents of “Studies in 
Ancient History,” published in 1876. The volume before us is a new 
edition by Mr. D. McLennan, with notes only where they appeared to be 
indispensable, and an appendix containing a pretty full collection of 
examples of the form of capture. Mr. D. McLennan makes the welcome 
announcement of his intention to follow it up with a second volume, 
containing unpublished writings of the author prepared for a work which 
was left unfinished at his death. The promised volume will be looked for 
with eagerness by all who are interested in the curious phenomena of early 
marriage laws and systems of kinship. For although Mr. McLennan’s 
theory may be said to still “ hold the field,” it has been attacked by foes 
almost as subtle and acute as himself, and it is important to students of 
primitive sociology to know how far the pioneer in this branch of it 
subsequently modified or reaffirmed his first conclusions, So far as is 
known the main argument of “ Primitive Marriage ” is not in any way 
weakened or altered by its author’s later investigations. Apart from 
its immense value as a contribution to sociology, we know of few 
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more fascinating works than “ Primitive Marriage.” Its charm springs 
partly from the nature of the subject, leading us, as it does, into the 
very heart of the social arrangements and ideas of a past long previous 
to that pre-historic past which philology has partially unveiled for us. 
Much of its charm springs also from Mr. McLennan’s logical method, the 
transparent lucidity of his reasoning, the confidence in the soundness and 
moderation of his argument with which he inspires his reader, The 
speculations which resulted in the beautiful (sctentifically beautiful) 
theories of the late J. F. McLennan grew out of his attempt to explain 
the meaning and origin of the curious form of capture which consti- 
tutes a part of the marriage ceremonies of so many primitive peoples. 
This part of the marriage ceremony consists in the bridegroom going 
through the form of feigning to steal or carry off the bride from her . 
friends, the capture being concerted and preceded by a contract of 
marriage. This form is found actually existing in many parts of the 
world—the Kalmucks of Central Asia and the Khonds of Orissa have it 
in great perfection—and its traces have been shown by Mr. McLennan 
to be discernible in the early literature, laws or customs of Italy, Greece, 
France, Britain—indeed most European countries—as. well as in many 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. Mr. McLennan’s theory, beautifully 
worked out in “ Primitive Marriage,” interprets this form as symbolical of 
the actual capture in grim reality, which was at one time practised by the 
ancestors of those amongst whom the form is found. . But the mere law- 
lessness of savages is not enough to account for the importance attributed 
to the form, and for its persistence. We must suppose that wives were once 
obtained exclusively by capture—that, in fact, no other method was at one 
time recognized as proper. But how are we to account for such a rule ? 
Mr. McLennan finds the explanation in the scarcity of women, owing to 
the prevalence of female infanticide amongst tribes leading a precarious 
existence and in constant hostility with their neighbours, women being a 
burden in such a condition of society. The consequent scarcity of women 
of their own would compel them to steal the women of other tribes, and 
in time it would come to be considered improper, because unusual, for a 
man to marry a woman of his own tribe. As civilization advanced 
negotiation would take the place of war; but the old method of obtaining 
wives would be followed in form, though no longer in fact. This explana- 
tion accounts not only for the origin of symbolical capture, but for the 
existence of the well-known rule, to which Mr. McLennan gave the name 
of exogamy—i.e., the rule that prohibits marriage between persons 
recognized as being of the same blood. The opposite rule, of which there 
are also numerous examples—viz., that which prohibits marriage amongst 
persons who are not of the same blood, he called endogamy. Now, under 
the rule of endogamy the form of capture could never have arisen, because 
actual capture would not have been practised. Yet the form is found 
amongst endogamous tribes. The difficulty is solved if we suppose that 
such tribes were exogamous before they became endogamous. But 
perhaps the most important of Mr. McLennan’s speculations are those 
concerning early systems of kinship. He maintains that kinship through 
females only everywhere preceded kinship through males. The idea 
of blood relationship must have originated a system of female kinship. 
But why was not kinship through males recognized equally ? Because 
the paternity of a child in a society which practised promiscuity could 
not be certain. Appropriation of a woman to a particular man, or 
to men of one blood, is the condition of the requisite certainty of 
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fatherhood, a condition which in very primitive times probably did not 
exist. Our readers will recollect the very striking corroboration of this 
theory afforded by Mr. Robertson Smith’s profound analysis of the 
evidence derived from Arabian sources, in his “Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia” (see WxsTMinster Review, April 1886). We have 
no space to notice the other papers printed in this volume. One of the 
most interesting of them is that on a certain very singular arrangement of 
the family amongst the ancient Irish. 

M. de Molinari® accompanied M. de Lesseps on the journey he under- 
took last year in order to see for himself the actual state of the 
works at the Panama Canal, and to reassure the minds of Parisian 
financiers, oppressed with grave doubts as to the expenditure of the 
national money, doubts which were, to some extent, shared by M. de 
Molinari himself. But, when our author arrived on the spot, and saw the 
colossal works in train, and the splendid results already obtained, his 
doubts vanished, and he was heart and soul with M. de Lesseps. He 
saw, in place of an infected swamp, a new, healthy, and cheerful town— 
the town of Christopher Columbus—one of the future emporiums of the 
world, as he thinks. He traversed the two new beds which the dredgers 
and excavating machines are makirg for the river Chagres, and rowed 
some ten kilométres on a canal which the members of a too imaginative 
Bourse declared existed only on paper. The preliminary works are of a 
vast nature. An army of 15,000 workmen, with machinery representing 
a force of about 600,000 men, had to be transported to the spot, the 
men lodged, fed, and cared for. Workshops had to be established for the 
repair and construction of the machinery. Before the actual work of the 
canal was commenced, all this had to be accomplished, harbours created, 
railways constructed, &c. No wonder, then, if much money has been 
required, and much spent, Our author thinks the speculators scarcely 
took all this into account. He reassures them, however, and reminds 
them that the army charged with this work is commanded by a general 
who has once already led on to victory, and will do it again. The 
author has a keen eye which nothing escapes. His descriptions are 
clear and even picturesque. The book will be a valuable addition to the 
literature of the canal. It is illustrated by six engravings, and has also 
acoloured map. There are two appendices, one containing the reports of 
the members of the various Chambers of Commerce who accompanied 
M. de Lesseps, and a second, the contract for the construction of an 
inter-cceanic canal with the Columbian Government. 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s “ Persian Portraits.’’ ° is a book not written for scholars, 
we are told, and it will hardly attract “ the general reader.” But the author 
appears to think it may just suit the “ many people in this country, who 
know little, and care less, about Oriental literature generally, and Persian 
literature particularly.” We should certainly have supposed that these 
were the last people likely to be roused from their ignorance and 
apathy by such abook. It imparts, of course, some information in a very 
condensed and rather dull style about the history and literature of Persia, 
and may, perhaps, be found useful by students “cramming” for the 
Indian Civil Service Examination. The history is pitifully meagre ; the 
literature is better. 

5 “A Panama. L’Isthme de Pan-ma, la Martinique, Haiti. Lettres adressées au 
Journal des Débats.”” Par G.de Molisari. Paris. 


6 ** Persian Portraits: a Sketch of Persian Llistory, Literature and Politics.” By 
F, J. Arbuthnot, M.R.A.S. London. 1887. 
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Mr. Wilkins’ “ Modern Hinduism,”’ is a very careful study of the 
religion and life of the Hindus of Northern India, and, notwithstanding 
the vast amount that has been already written on the subject, this work 
is a solid addition to our knowledge. The author is no mean authority on 
Hindu literature and mythology. Conversing with all classes, not only 
in the great cities, but in the villages, where primitive ideas and customs 
linger longest, he has learned much that is not to be found in books. It 
is highly important that all this should be recorded, that we may have 
as full a picture as possible of the India of to-day; for even in India the 
old order is slowly changing, and many traces of the remote past, now 
plain enough to see, our grandchildren will search for in vain. With advanc- 
ing knowledge, Hinduism, as a controlling factor in the lives of the people, 
must decay ; and with that decay must come the disintegration of social 
relations, a process which will be interesting to watch, and for later sociolo- 
gists to study. But it is likely enough to be a period of trial and suffering 
for India. For the Hindu’s life is guided and controlled by his religion to 
an extent we can with difficulty conceive. “It regulates the ceremonies 
attendant on his birth, his early training, his food and its cooking, his 
style of dress and its manufacture, his employment, marriage, amusements, 
—his whole life from before his birth until generations after his death. 
Religion seeks to regulate not only the private life of the Hindu, but also 
his domestic and national relations, and no contingencies are possible for 
which it has not provided laws.” He has not, like too many Christians 
one religion for Sunday and a different religion (or none at all) for 
Monday. Take away his religion, you leave him a hulk without sail or 
rudder. It will be seen, therefore, that the religion of the Hindus must 
be studied in their lives. That is what Mr. Wilkins has done. He has 
done it well, and therefore his work is valuable. We feel bound to notice 
with hearty approval that he has recognized his task to be “ rather that of 
a chronicler than of a preacher.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


TERE is a popular impression amongst the vulgar of this country and 
of America, that the part of Sovereign! has been long since played out, 
and that where they have been permitted to continue in possession of their 
crowns, it has been rather that they may be put forward as ornamental 
figure-heads than as necessary or even useful members of States. This 
13 a delusion which some Sovereigns have been accused of encouraging in 
order that, behind the screen of responsible Ministers and the other 
devices of constitutional government, they may more effectively work their 
Secret purposes; and probably. few of the generality of this country credit 
the heir-apparent of the throne of England with even one-tenth of the 
power he possesses. In. the case of the Emperor of Germany, however, 
there can be little delusion regarding the actual power of the Crown, 


7 “Modern Hinduism : being an Account of the Religion and Life of the Hindus in 
N orthern India.” By W.J. Wilkins.. London. 1887. 
am The Emperor William and his Reign.” By Edouard Simon. 2 vols. London. 
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which, if it does not exceed, at least equals the power of either of the 
other two estates, and if any doubts on the subject linger, they will 
quickly be dispelled by M. Edouard Simon’s brilliant history of this 
singularly fortunate and benevolently despotic old monarch. There is a 
general impression that as Gladstone or Beaconsfield were in effect 
England, so Bismarck was Germany, but M. Simon would have us think 
otherwise, and see in Bismarck, Moltke, and the other great Ministers of 
the Crown, only the satellites of a greater luminary. From the first, and 
on every occasion, William asserted his independence and announced his 
intention of defending his royal prerogatives against parliamentary en- 
croachments. He would not grant the Parliament more than the right of 
assisting in legislation, and would certainly not suffer it to control the 
Budget or take part in the government. To give these ideas a sort of 
solemn consecration, he had himself crowned at Konigsberg, the capital 
of the kingdom when as yet parliaments were not. He moreover took 
the crown from the altar and placed it himself on his head ; by which he 
meant to imply that he owed his crown to God alone. Nor was this act 
the mere theatrical bravado of a mountebank. Throughout his life the 
Emperor William has acted apparently under the conviction that he was 
the chosen instrument of God, and on none of the many occasions when 
success and victory have crowned his efforts has he ever been known 
to be led away into the natural expressions of exultation incident 
to human frailty and vain-glory, but he has ever given all the glory, 
like a medieval Henry VII., to God. M. Simon makes the most per- 
sistent efforts to be fair and just to his character, and seems genuinely 
to endorse the opinion of Bismarck that “there never was a man with a 
more modest, generous, humane character than the Emperor ;”’ “ that it 
would be impossible to conceive a more noble and amiable type of gentle- 
man, or one more constantly occupied with the happiness and welfare of his 
subjects ;” but he cannot understand this mystical trait which found ex- 
pression in such words as the Emperor wrote to the Queen after the 
victory of Sedan: “ It is like a dream, even after seeing events hourly 
take their course. Thinking that, after a great and prosperous war, I 
could expect no more glorious event for my.reign, and seeing to-day the 
fulfilment of this prodigious historical act, 1 bow before God in humble 
adoration.’””’ And when the Emperor proceeds to pass judgment upon 
France as upon a condemned criminal, we can only imagine the scorn of 
Frenchmen: “The disasters of France,” he said, “are the consequences 
of eighty years of incessant revolution uprooting everything from the 
dynasty downwards; may they act as a warning to ourselves?” This 
attitude of mind to the conquered is of course the most galling, and 
especially when the evils, which overwhelmed France in 1870, are to- 
day attributed by most Frenchmen to a disastrous combination of circum- 
stances of the most mundane character, to pose as the scourge of God 
ean only be taken as an evidence of most devilish presumption, and if the 
Emperor points to his victories, which have been so numerous as to win 
him the epithet of “ Wilhelm der Siegreiche,’’ as evidence of his divine 
mission, M. Simon would no doubt retort by drawing a parallel between 
his victories and those of Sulla, who won the similar epithet of “ Felix,” 
but whose mission was more than doubtful. To whatsoever power the 
glory is due, the permanency of. the effects of the rise of the German 
Empire show no signs of suffering abatement. The unsympathetic States 
of the union acquiesce every day more willingly in the existing state of 
things ; within the last. few years Germany has exhibited new and alarming 
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force as a colonizing power, and even Alsace-Lorraine is proving the 
truth of the Emperor’s words, when he said that ‘‘ German nationality is 
not destroyed in these provinces,” and his benevolent clemency is reaping 
its reward in a revival of German patriotism there. M. Simon makes no 
comment upon the many speeches of the Emperor’s which he quotes ; but 
we feel that, as a Frenchman, he cannot but be blind to the fatherly kindness 
expressed in these words, and only too well aware of their fiendish artful- 
ness and ingenuity. In addition to the satisfactory nature of its internal 
affairs, the relations of Germany with the rest of Europe have since the 
wars been equally matter of congratulation. “The unity of Germany 
means the peace of Europe,” said the Emperor, and M. Simon naturally 
asks if this can be regarded as a true statement. The saying of Moltke 
is much truer: “ We conquered our possessions in six months, but we 
shall have to guard them for more than half a century.” And twice, in 
1875 and 1887, the horizon of Europe has been black with the threatening 
clouds of a general war. The dangers to Germany, however, M. Simon 
does not seek externally ; he finds them within the bounds of the Empire 
itself, in the Emperor’s political creed, the claims of Liberalism and par- 
liamentary control, and finally the problems connected with Socialism and 
the Fourth Estate, and the ultimate form of confederation which the 
German empire is to take. The period surveyed in these volumes, 
practically the whole of the last century, is treated by the author with 
a succintness and brevity which greatly assists a firm grasp of the period, 
and M. Simon in no way obtrudes his individual sympathies or national 
predilections. The work must be instructive to all, and helpful in 
enabling readers to understand the enormous significance of the political 
acts which have passed almost unobserved in our own self-absorbed lives. 

“The History of the Irish People,” by W. A. O’Conor,” is a declama- 
tory history, “The historian of a nation,’ says the author, -“ must be 
the representative in his work of its best qualities. He must embody its 
dearest and loftiest hope. By being filled with the purest national life 
he deciphers the past, and more than prophesies the future. The pre- 
sumption of undertaking to write history is not excused by the possession 
of great abilities, but by a motive that acts with the force of duty.’’ No 
one would dream of attributing anything but the highest motives to 
Mr. O’Conor ; and there are scarcely left now two opinions as to the 
nature of the record of English rule in Ireland. England acknowledges 
the reiterated charge of faithless and relentless pursuance of her own 
mistaken ideas of self-interest in Ireland. But the plain tissue of damning 
facts is interwoven by Mr. O’Conor with the overloaded tinsel of 
rhetoric, until it is scarcely possible to recognize the familiar fabric of 
Trish history. Or perhaps it would be fairer to say that the fougue of 
the author’s Irish temperament has led him into a passion of resentment 
which obscures the real justice of his cause, and destroys the continuity 
of his arguments by its incoherence. Mr. O’Conor’s history deals, as 
most Irish histories are compelled, by the absence of any records except 
on the English side, to deal, with the story of English misrule. In his 
opening chapters he indicates the lines upon which a highly philosophical 
and impressive history of the Irish people might be constructed ; but, 
unfortunately, the facts are entirely wanting in any form of permanent 
record, and the truth of such a history would have to rest upon the airy 
foundations of mere imagination. ‘TI shall attempt,” says Mr, O’Conor, 


* “History of the Irish People.” By W. A. O’Conor. Manchester. 1886. 
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with the vague inspiration of the moment, “to sketch the history of a 
people who, dating their origin from a period anterior to the common 
distinctions of race, have been able to accommodate themselves rapidly 
to every phase of enlightenment, and, deriving their rights from a source 
unreached by the usurpations of power, could never reconcile themselves 
to any form of slavery ; who have triumphed over the hindrances that 
have always been considered fatal to virtue and progress ; who protected 
themselves against the vices which political servitude engenders by a 
greater measure of that individual independence which the most liberal 
constitutions often fail to produce ; who, debarred from taking their place 
among free States, aspired nevertheless, amidst unequalled disasters and 
discouragements, to discharge all the functions which mankind expect 
from self-regulated communities; who, deprived of the air and light in 
which the fruits of civilization are ripened, successfully strove to supply 
the deficiency by the vigour of their genius and the warmth of their 
affections; who, without a government of their own, have sent forth 
coionies to aid in founding vast republics; without an army of their own 
have directed the tide of conquest in every land; without a Parliament 
have laid all legislative assemblies under obligation by the wisdom of 
their statesmen and the unrivalled eloquence of their orators; without a 
press, have added the choicest ornaments to the classic literature of the 
world; without religious freedom, have guided theological thought ; and 
without political freedom, have taught other States, vainly calling them- 
selves free, what freedom means, and how it may be permanently won.” 
To the ordinary cold Saxon this may sound like “biarney,” but he will 
admit at least that in things erroneous there is generally a kernel of 
truth. Mr. O’Conor of course finds it impossible to demonstrate the 
Irish race as always fulfilling these high functions. But it indicates his 
attitude of mind, and his work is chiefly interesting as showing the 
aspirations of the Irishman of to-day, who naturally reads the same into 
the history of his past. The reply of many Englishmen will be, that 
these very aspirations are in some measure due to English rule, imperfect 
and unjust as he admits it to have been. 

As might be expected readers of Admiral Hobart Pasha’s autobiogra- 
phical sketches, sketches written with all the frankness and natvelé 
characteristic of the British sailor, will suffer from no lack of entertain- 
ment. Yarn follows upon yarn, adventure succeeds to adventure. He 
describes his first entrance upon his career at sea as “a rough start in life,” 
and this truly it was. It is scarcely to be believed that comparatively so 
short a time back as a year or two before her Majesty’s accession 
incidents such as Hobart Pasha relates could be possible in the British 
navy. His introduction to life aboard ship was the sickening spectacle of 
“six fine sailor-like fellows torn by the frightful cat for having kept the 
captain waiting a few minutes on the pier.” With this his own turn of 
punishment, which soon came, was mild in comparison, though “ to go to 
the masthead, with a freshening wind, under whose influence the ship was 
beginning to heel over, and an increasing sea that made her jump about 
like an acrobat’’ might seem “an utter impossibility ’’ to a boy not 
thirteen years of age, fresh from school, who had been but a few hours on 
board. Here, poor lad, he remained for hours, “ frightened to death, and 
almost senseless,” terror, however, giving him sufficient presence of mind to 
cling on till he was called down. Spared from drowning on this occasion 


3 “Sketches from my Life.’ By the late Admiral Hobart Pasha. London. 1886. 
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(for, he says, if he had fallen overboard nothing could have saved his life) he 
was preserved to go through many perils by sea and land; to see some- 
thing of the slave trade, and to take part in slaver hunting; to accompany 
the British fleet to the Baltic during the Crimean War, but not to have 
all the fighting there he desired ; to take some part in blockade-running 
during the American War of Secession—what part it was, whether he was 
the veritable “ miscreant, Captain Roberts,” or not, he leaves the reader, 
having given him a broad hint, to guess for himself ; and finally to end his 
career with distinction, as is sufficiently well known, in the Turkish service. 
It will be plain from this outline how much of incident of every sort, of 
love, of war, of sport, of society, amusing as well as tragic, this volume 
must contain. 

Though Garibaldi might well exclaim twenty-five years ago, “ See now, 
how these English concern themselves with me!” it is to be feared that 
“all the history of his life, his fighting adventures, even those of South 
America, and his Anita’s difficulties,” would not at this moment awaken 
quite so curious or excited an interest as they did then, and that possibly 
these particulars, even if “all given on the stage of Astley’s Theatre,” 
would not now arouse extraordinary enthusiasm in the spectators. “ Re- 
collections of his Public and Private Life,’’* however, proceeding from 
the pen of his devoted lady friend, Madame de Schwartz, of which an 
English version is now presented to the public, will claim some attention. 
It may be said that the doings of the writer herself, the fact that early in 
the course of their acquaintance -she was startled by overtures (not 
accepted, for very good reasons) from the great General “ to join her fate 
to his, and take the place of his Anita by being a second mother to his 
children,” and that she narrates adventurous missions undertaken by her at 
his request, and carried out with remarkable self-abandonment and pluck, 
will constitute the chief interest of the volume. It does not present a 
very favourable portrait of the Italian Liberator in his private life. “There 
were manifest dark spots on this resplendent sun. The numerous letters 
show the affectionate terms on which our lady author and Garibaldi 
remained till near his death. In themselves the letters are by no means 
remarkable: brevity is for the most part their chief characteristic. With 
the recollection of recent events in mind, it is instructive to read 
incidentally that as Madame de Schwartz in 1859 was journeying to 
render such assistance as was in her power to the object of her devotion, 
at Nice, “ there came a dreadful earthquake which pitched me bodily out 
of bed, ill as I was.” But this can scarcely be said to be the bitterest 
experience which her zeal exposed her to. It might not be possible to 
say which of those which she relates she so regarded. But the incident 
told in connection with her mission to Messina, when she was the bearer 
of Garibaldi’s proclamation, would satisfy most enthusiasts. “I had no 
alternative but quietly to tear up the dangerous document, and eat it. 
But these words of Garibaldi, which would assuredly have been my death- 
warrant, were written on such mortally thick paper that I thought I should 
infallibly choke in the swallowing of them ; and when the sccond door 
aiso had yielded to the weighty blows of the officers, and three of these 
disagreeable visitants stood before me importuning me to accompany them, 
the but half-masticated dynamite cartridge stuck in my throat, so that it 
was much as I could do to utter a few words.” 


= ‘Garibaldi: Recollections of his Public and Private Life.” By Elpis Melena. 
nglish Version by Charles Edwards. London. 1887. 
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Though there is no indication of the fact on the title-page, the infer- 
ence from the use of the phrase “our Crown Prince” in the intro- 
duction to the “ Diary ”* which gives a continuous record of the career of 
the heir to the Imperial throne of Germany from his birth until near the 
present time, is that the volume is of German origin, and the English 
version a translation. Still, the husband of the Princess Royal is “ our 
Crown Prince ” too in a sense, and this book may on that account excite 
interest. And besides, his own merits are such, his achievements so 
many and honourable, and his connection with and influence upon 
European affairs so intimate and important, that the book will no doubt, 
for these reasons, be welcomed and read. But its best service will 
perhaps be to prepare the way for something more adequate at some 
future time, when the record will have been extended and finally closed. 
The book occasionally descends to details that have no general interest, 
The entries, however, are by no means all of this character, as it might be 
possible by numerous extracts to show; and from their perusal a sort of 
familiar acquaintance with the Prince, with the occupations of his life, 
and the qualities of his mind and character, may be obtained. It would 
seem to have been a youth of serious purpose who replied to the address 
of the representatives of his native town on the occasion of his coming of 
age :— I am still young, but I shall prepare myself for my high vocation 
with devotion and with diligence, endeavouring with all earnestness to 
fulfil the hopes which I recognize as an obligation laid upon me by God.” 
It is unmistakably a man of power who answers to the description :— 
“‘ Like the King, the Crown Prince completely draws out the love and 
enthusiasm of his men. . . . . In his difficult position as the commander 
of a force that was largely non-Prussian in its composition, he has succeeded 
most adroitly in assimilating the various elements. Not that he has 
shown the Southerners any special favour or indulgence . . . . it has been 
by the strictest justice on his part that he has won their confidence.” 
It is of a man of feeling of whom it is possible to write :—‘ Once when 
he was conferring a badge of distinction upon one of his brave compeers, 
he drew the man towards him, and actually kissed him on the cheek ; for 
a few seconds there was a thrilling silence, and the very rifles seemed to 
tremble in the hands of the men.’ It could not have been paternal 
affection alone that has called forth from his aged King and father the 
many evidences of approval and confidence which are here chronicled. 
And it is a person of domestic affinities who is pictured at Andermatt, 
one of an unnoticed group, strolling from wife to daughters sketching on 
the grass. 


5 «The Crown Prince of Germany: a Diary.’’ London: Sampson Low & Co, 1886. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Tue Laureate’s new poem, “Locksley Hall;. or, Sixty Years After,” ? 
is of the nature of a challenge. Finely conceived, and admirably exe- 
cuted, as it could not fail to be, it is not so much a work of art, 
a creation of the beautiful, as a Liberavi animam meam. Undoubtedly 
the likeness in difference of youth and age is presented to the “inner 
eye” with direct and consummate artifice. Once again we are per- 
mitted to stand within the precincts of Locksley Hall, and once 
again we listen to an impassioned outburst from one who is as familiar to 
us as our own past selves. The scene is the same, the speaker is the. 
same, the same too the lilt and tenor of the song. “The same sound 
is in our ears, as in those days we heard!” But all else is changed. 
Instead of the eager hope, the unmeasured indignation, the hot enthusiasm 
of youth, we have the cautious disapproval, the corrected judgment, the 
mild distrust of old age. We are almost vexed to think that the hero of 
Locksley Hall should have lived to change his mind, and, not only to forgive 
his rival, but to rate his practical worth at the world’s estimate, to forego 
his vision of universal liberty for the spectre of wide world famine. We 
associate Locksley Hall with the fantastic sorrows, the enchanting glamour, 
the extravagant hopes of youth, and here amid the “sandy tracts,” and in 
sound of the curlew’s call, we are reminded of “ Reversion ever dragging 
evolution in the mud,” and of the “backward streaming curve” which 
discrowns and discounts our progress. Upon Lord Tennyson’s strictures 
on the failings of the modern world we pronounce no opinion. The 
reader will decide according to temperament or preconception. But to 
sum them up, we gather that he assumes the existence of a materialising 
spirit in the youth of the day and has no sympathy with it ; that he clings 
to a “for ever”’ ; that in modern politics there is no promise of a better 
day, but that liberty and tyranny alternate like day and night; that the 
light of civilisation casts black shadows; that the passion for change is 
endangering the hardly won excellencies of the past; that hope, if hope 
there be, lies in conquest of the soul within, and is chiefly fruitful the 
farther side of the grave. 

Compared with the earlier “ Locksley Hall,” the rhythmical movement of 
the sequel is almost rough and halting, and in the use of modern phrases 
and untunable words the Laureate’s latest muse is bold indeed. We 
may instance such a line as the following: “ After madness, after 
massacre, Jacobinism and Jacquerie!” But when all is said, and 
. Whether we agree with the sentiment or no, we can never for an instant 
doubt the admirable genius of the poet. Clear and full, above all manner 
of echoes and whispers, sound and resound the “ winged words! ” 

_ With the “Promise of May,’ which was found to be unsuited for the 
Stage, we were agreeably disappointed. It is a touching though all too 
melancholy idyl of modern rustic life, and presents an exact picture of 
the Midland labourer as he is and of” the stage. The hero, who bears a 
family likeness to that provoking personage, the hero in “ Maud,” is the 
poorest of poor creatures, and the dénowement, apart from spectacular 
considerations, is unsatisfactory. 

Time was when the critics quarrelled with the obscurity of “In 


*“ Locksley Hall ; Sixty Years After.” By Alfred Lord Tennyson, P,L., D.C.L. 
London and New York, "1886. ° ? = 
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Memoriam” and “ Maud."’ Readers of poetry looked back with fond 
regret to the straightforwardness of Southey, and Byron, and Scott, and 
“ babbled of the unreturning”’ lucidity of Rogers and Crabbe. Now it 
has become a point of honour to thrid the arduous maze within whose 
inconceivable recesses Mr. Browning loves to hide his sphinx-like muse.” 
Now, if Mr. Browning’s thoughts were of little or no value, or if he never 
threw out a hint of what he could do if he would, we might safely decline 
to weary ourselves with finding the clue, but inasmuch as his conceptions are 
for the most part fruitful, and there are spots of sunny enchantment only 
to be reached after manifold windings, we essay the impossible once more. 
In his last volume, “ Parleyings with Certain People,”’ it must be admitted 
that Mr. Browning is harder and darker than ever. We are reminded of 
the intolerable puzzlement of Fifine at the Fair, rather than of the com- 
parative perspicuity of Jocoseria and Ferishtah’s fancies. In the first 
place, the “certain people who were of importance in their day ” have died 
out of the remembrance of the world at large. Special, and perhaps acci- 
dental, study has revealed their existence to Mr. Browning, but to most 
of us they are names to be searched for in a biographical dictionary. 
And, secondly, the style is more than usually involved, and the drift 
harder to be discovered. The Prologue, which takes the form of a dialogue 
between Apollo and the Fates, appears to be a balancing of arguments for 
and against the possibility of happiness to man. The Fates maintain that 
all joy is an illusion, wrought by the bright beams of the Sun God. Apollo, 
with the help of a bow! of wine, strives to convince them that pleasure is 
real. It would appear from the issue that “the Fates have it.”’ At best, 
man’s life is a riddle. Sunshine and shade cross and recross, and at last— 
how else were life possible?—comes Death. The dramatic contrast of 
Apollo and the Moirai, and the marvellous way in which Mr, Browning 
has invested the “night born hags”’ with a living personality, atones for 
much that is harsh and obscure. Of the Parleyings we prefer that with 
Francis Furini. A disquisition on the Nude resolves itself into a defence 
of the existence of a Cause. The picture of Joan of Arc bathing in the 
lake is in Mr. Browning’s happiest manner. But what shall we say of 
‘‘ Instigator Spasm ” as a paraphrase for the “ Great First Cause?” 
Positivity of Negation, as certain Hegelians used to have it, is compara- 
tively intelligible. 

Of the English translation, by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, of M. le 
Vicomte Delaborde’s “ La Gravure,” * which we announced in our last 
issue, we need only say that it is sufficiently faithful, but that it bears 
throughout the marks of being a translation. M. Delaborde’s chapters ou 
“ Line engraving and wood engraving in Germany and Italy in the sixteenth 
century ” and “ Line engraving and etching in the Low Countries to the 
second half of the seventeenth century,” are especially worthy of com- 
mendation. They are interesting, instructive, and impartial ; though the 
author clearly prefers Italian art to either German or Flemish. The 
reason of this preference may be gathered from the passage where, in 
contrasting the distinctive manners of Mantegna and Lucas van Leyden, 
he describes the latter as tending “less to initiate us into the mysteries 
of the invisible, than to place before us the faithful image of what really 


_ ? *Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day.” By Robert Brown 
ing. London. 1887. 
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exists.’ Evidently M. Delaborde is no realist. But from Chapter VI., which 
treats of “ The beginning of line engraving and etching in France and 
England,” the impartiality of which we spoke above is only conspicuous 
by its absence. France entered the field Jate: M. Delaborde admits that 
“ during the whole of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries,the French school of engraving had neither method nor bent of its 
own.” The first great name to which she can lay claim is that of Jacques 
Callot, who, after all, was not a Frenchman, but a native of Lorraine, and 
received his art education in Florence and Rome. But as Nancy was 
taken by the King’s army during Callot’s lifetime, “ we have,” says our 
author, “a right to include him among French artists.” At page 200, 
he claims Vivarés as a French artist on the direct opposite ground that 
he was born in France, though he came to London at eighteen—came, 
too, not as already an engraver, but as a tailor was taught to engrave by 
an Englishman of French extraction, lived for thirty years in Great 
Newport Street, and was buried in Paddington Churchyard in 1780. So, 
too, he claims Edelinck, the great Flemish engraver, apparently on the sole 
ground that he was one of the foreign artists attracted to Fr_.ce by Colbert’s 
enlightened policy, and that he worked for many years in the school of 
engraving established under Lebrun‘at the Gobelins. When that school can 
boast such great names as Jean Pesne, Nanteuil, Francois de Poilly, 
Gerard Audran, and others hardly less illustrious, M. Delaborde need not 
surely begrudge to other nations their legitimate share of artistic fame. 
Yet his constant effort is to prove that, if England, too, produced great 
engravers, especially in landscapes, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—a fact he cannot altogether deny—they either learned their 
art in France, were inspired by French models, or else, as in the cases of 
Holler, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Sir Peter Lely, were not Englishmen at 
all. His notice of English engraving is so perfunctory that it has been 
found necessary to supplement it with an additional chapter, perhaps the 
best in the book—certainly the most practical and systematic. It is from 
the pen of Mr. W. Walker. He follows the history of engraving from 
its rise to the present day, with short sketches of the achievements of our 
more prominent engravers and descriptions of their methods; and his 
portion of the work is closed by a very useful chronological table, in which, 
however, under the head of “ Hogarth, Wm.,” we find the following 
erroneous entry :—“ B. at St. Bees, Durham, 1697; d. London, 1764. 
Line engraver and painter.’ It is the birth notice that is erroneous. 
To begin with, St. Bees is not in Durham, but on the west coast of Cum- 
berland ; besides, we doubt whether the great engraver was born there at 
all. In Westmoreland the tradition is constant that he was a native of 
Troutbeck Bridge, where the family of Hogarth, or, to follow the local 
spelling, Hoggarth, still reside. The name is from “hogg,’” a one-year- 
old sheep, and “ garth,” a small enclosure. 

The large and profusely illustrated volume, entitled “ The Painting of 
the Renascence,”* is an English translation by Miss Clara Bell, of the 
second volume of the late Professor A. Woltmann’s great work, “The 
History of Painting,” of which the first volume was brought out in 
England during the author’s lifetime, under the auspices of Professor 
Sydney Colvin. Since Herr Woltmann’s death, in 1880, his work has 
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been continued by Professor Karl Woermann, who is responsible for the 
greater part of the present scheme. Professor Woermann, in his preface, 
after designating some of the many points of view from which art may be 
regarded, and remarking that “the connoisseur, the antiquarian, the 
historian, and the art student have occasionally come into collision,” 
gives as the guiding principles of his own work a careful comparison of 
the works of painters of different schools and ages, and “the accurate 
attribution of pictures to their painters.” As to the cardinal importance 
of these two leading principles of art criticism we entirely concur, and we 
believe they will have no small share in earning for the present volume 
the high esteem in which it will assuredly be held by all competent art 
critics. 

Like most of the American novels published by Mr. David Douglas, 
“Roland Blake” has considerable merit. The hero is unusual and 
interesting—indeed, all the characters are well marked and skilfully por- 
trayed. The narrative is for the most part swift and direct, and some of 
the scenes and situations are eminently dramatic; especially the battle- 
scenes and scenes of camp-life during the great American civil war. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s little volume, “ Fashionable Philosophy, and 
other Sketches,”*® is a reprint of magazine articles. The first of the 
series is a clever and amusing satire on the craving for a new religion, 
which was a fashionable craze a year or two ago. The utterances of the 
exponents of the various systems, such as Esoteric Buddhism, Positivism, 
&e., are well done, and little, if at all, exaggerated. “The Brigand’s 
Bride” is a simple story, pleasantly told. “The Sisters of Thibet”’ is 
not so good; it is able enough, but tiresome. It combats esoteric 
Buddhism more seriously than it deserves, and besides, Mr. Oliphant 
takes occasion once more to mount his favourite dada—Altruism. “A 
Comedy of Affinities’? might more fitly be named a farce; but it is 
funny, and the follies it is aimed at are fair game for ridicule. 

Mr. Coleman’s story, “The Rival Queens,’ is a ceaseless flow of 
dramatic incident and varied “sensation.” It is theatrical in every sense 
of the word, for not only are the characters and incidents theatrical, but 
the feverish existence, the rapid changes of fortune, the violence of feeling 
which he so vividly depicts, show that, for Mr. Culeman at least, “ All the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely players.’’ There is 
too much theatrical slang to be altogether pleasant or even intelligible to 
outsiders ; but with all this “ The Rival Queens ” is a book that holds the 
reader spellbound, and is evidently a true and striking picture of the 
modern stage. 

“Our Own Pompeii” ® is a stinging satire on English contemporary 
society, both in the ordinary sense of the word and in that conventionally 
restricted sense when it is spelt with a big S. But it is against certain 
phases of the political world that the anonymous author directs his heaviest 
and most telling blows. ‘“ Miss Rattletubs,” the strong-minded lady who 
is “ prepared to assist the Radicals in suppressing all liberty, and at the 
same time to protest against the State being allowed to enforce vaccina- 
tion ;” Mr. and Mrs. Leo, the philosophic Radicals, “ broadly eclectic, 
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deeply cultured, and imagining themselves extremely Hellenic ;’’ Mr. 
Giles, president of the “ Centralized Executive Committee ”’ of the caucus, 
who says, “ we don’t intend to stand the tyranny of science; and as for 
‘fundamental laws,’ we don’t like ’°em;” Mr. Cade, who is drafting a 
Bill for the autonomy of India, as a preliminary step to getting rid of it 
altogether. All these are well-known types, cleverly drawn, but owing 
little to the inventive faculty of the author. The book will be found dis- 
quieting by some readers, by others no doubt irritating ; but by none, we 
venture to affirm, will it be accounted stupid, insipid, or foolish. 

Dr, Bain’s remarks “ On Teaching English” ® seem to us both deep 
and practical. No one but an experienced and enlightened teacher can 
pronounce on the actual value of the work as a class-book, but every man 
who has some experimental knowledge of the difficulties of English com- 
position must be struck by the truth and wisdom of many of the author’s 
recommendations and counsels. To go no further than his advice on the 
construction of sentences, and, more generally, the arrangement and co- 
ordination of ideas, it is obvious that if Dr. Bain’s teaching were laid to 
heart and acted on, much of that “ want of lucidity’? which undoubtedly 
besets English writing would be avoided. The volume is intended to be 
an auxiliary to the new and enlarged edition of Dr. Bain’s “ English Com- 
position and Rhetoric,” of which Part I., treating of “ Intellectual 
Elements of Style,” has been sent to us. 

Mr. Skeat’s fine edition of William Langland’s “ Piers the Plowman ” 1! 
will be hailed by Anglo-Saxon scholars. Vol. I. contains “The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman, in three Parallel Texts, together 
with Richard the Redeless.’’ Vol. II. is taken up with Preface, Notes, 
and a Glossary. 

Mr. W. A. Clouston’s “ Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations 
and Transformations ’’ ” is a highly interesting work. The leading idea of 
the book is that in folk stories “ there is nothing new under the sun.” The 
same tales have charmed races the most widely separated both by time 
and space. Nay, even an unfamiliar joke is, we are told, “rarely met 
with in the lower strata of fiction. The same jests which amuse the 
Russian or Norwegian peasant are also well known to the vine-dressers of 
France and Spain and to the Italian rustic; to the half-farmer, half- 
fisherman of Argyllshire; to the wandering Arab, to the luxurious 
Persian, to the peaceable Hindu, to the crafty Chinese.” But though 
most of the popular tales of Europe are traceable to Indian sources, Mr. 
Clouston inclines to the belief that not India, but Egypt, was “the actual 
centre from which both the East and West derived their civilization.” 
Another interesting idea which we have never seen formulated elsewhere, 
though we have ourselves long entertained it, is that “ legends of encounters 
with fierce giants, ogres, and dragons are survivals of primitive traditions 
of contests between Aryan tribes and the savage aborigines of lands to 
which they migrated, or, going still farther back in the early history of 
the world, of combats between monstrous creatures and men.” Our own 
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theory on the subject goes a step further, and regards the tales of van- 
quished or overreached giants, and of cunning, tricksy dwarfs, trolds, or 
fairies, as distorted traditions embodying the same facts viewed from the 
opposing standpoints of the small aboriginal (or quasi-aborigipal) race 
and that of the bigger men who seem to have generally conquered and 
supplanted them. 

It will be remembered by those who interest themselves in linguistic 
studies, that we have, on more than one occasion, noticed with marked 
approval certain pamphlets on French Grammar by M. Charles Laroche, 
Professor at the Athénée of Ghent. Some years ago, when his first 
brochures were sent to us for review, we recognized in them a scientific 
spirit which formed a new departure in grammatical science. We are 
glad to see that our opinion has since been confirmed by the favourable 
verdict of some of the most competent authorities in France and Bel- 
gium. In his present publication, “Le Frangais et l’Esprit de |’ Ana- 
lyse,” * M. Laroche extends his work of disentanglement and rectification 
over the whole range of French Accidence and Syntax. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on “The General Principles of Analysis,” he takes 
in succession “The Noun or Substantive,’ “The Article,” “The 
Adjective,’ “The Pronoun,” “The Verb,” “The Adverb,”’ “The 
Preposition,” ‘The Conjunction,” “The Interjection,’ “'The Com- 
parative of Adjectives and Adverbs,” and, finally, “ Syntaxic Analysis.” 
Everywhere he evolves order out of the chaos of confused, conflicting, 
and often even self-contradictory rules of previous grammarians, M. 
Laroche’s method is ulways the same. Before he formulates a rule, he 
reasons up to it, gives its why and wherefore, and bases it, not on autho- 
rity, but on reason and logical necessity ; thus, each of his rules can be 
proved like a sum in arithmetic, or demonstrated like a proposition of 
Euclid. His teaching is essentially modern and scientific; it places 
grammar on the same footing as the natural sciences, by’ substituting 
reason for authority, and replacing arbitrary rules by natural laws. 

The volume entitled “ Parnassus” contains “ The Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus, with the Two Parts of the Return from Parnassus :’’ 1+ Three 
Comedies performed in St. John’s College, Cambridge, a.p. 1597-1601. 
Edited from MSS. by the Rev. W.D. Macray. Of the three dramas now 
published, the third only had been previously printed. The other two 
had, as we learn from the preface, “lain perdu from the time of their 
composition.” Mr. Macray has done good service in now giving to the 
world the complete “ trilogy.” 
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THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH COERCION BILL. 


First, is the present Parliament competent to pass a Coercion Bill ? 

It would be unsafe to lay down the doctrine that a Parliament is 

bound to submit every question that may arise during its duration 

to popular verdict ; for unforeseen emergencies always are liable to 

occur, and occur with frequency ; and therefore it must be assumed 

that a Parliament consisting of men chosen for their political com- 

petence by their constituencies will be able to meet stich emergencies. 

Besides, a broad proposition that rio question can be decided without 

direct and immediate appeal to the people would imply annual or 

perhaps even shorter Parliaments. But it may be laid’ down with 

perfect safety that when a Parliament has been elected on one policy, 

it has no right to adopt another, unless there be the most clear, 

unmistakable, and universal evidence that the country approves of 

the change. Apply this rule to the present Parliament. Some 

Tory journals deny that the present Parliament was elected on 

the policy of hostility to coercion; but it is not seriously denie QNLEY 

by responsible members of the Tory party in the House of C wis 

mons. Some members, like: Mr, Baggallay,. while they do /ypeoW*” 

deny the pledge, discover methods: of escape that. do credit to thej 

ingenuity rather than their straightforwardness. They acknowledge 

the pledge to vote against coercion, but their answer “is ‘that in 

voting for. the Crimes Bill-of the Government they are voting for a 

Bill not of coercion, but of emancipation. This method of interpre- 

tation implies that when a political candidate makes a’pledge it is 

to be understood, not in its natural and universally accépted sense, 

not as the pledge is understood by the persons to whom it is made, 

but as it is interpreted in the secret recesses of the ingenious after- 

thoughts of the person who makes it. Such a style of interpretation 

would be a death-blow to all political honesty and political confidence. 

The present Parliament was elected as a Parliament not to enact, but 

to prevent coercion. The people who elected it with this purpose 

have not shown any change of mind; on the contrary, with an 

emphasis, a universality, and an enthusiasm such as have not been 

seen for years in the country, the people express their adherence to 

their original position. And thus the Parliament is in the position 

of carrying out a policy opposite to that for which it was elected ; 

opposite to that which the people of the country still approve; and 
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such a Parliament is clearly without authority and without mandate, 
if representative institutions mean that Parliaments should represent. 

A good deal of controversy is raised as to the real character of the 
Ministerial measure. It is described as a mild Bill; as a Bill simply 
to put down crime and criminals; and it is emphatically denied 
that it can be used for political purposes or to suppress political 
action or speech. ‘The letter of Sir George Trevelyan has effectually 
dissipated a large number of these specious allegations. It should 
always be remembered with regard to Coercion Bills that the 
Ministers responsible for them give the mildest account of their 
provisions and purposes. ‘These representations have nothing what- 
ever to do with the subsequent history of these measures. The one 
safe canon to apply to coercive, as well as to other legislation, is 
that the provisions of the Bill will be carried out in accordance with 
the natural interpretation of the words of which the clauses are made 
up. Of what avail are the promises of Ministers with regard to the 
innocence of the intentions of a clause in face of its plain language ? 
I have seen a barrister rebuked, and properly rebuked, by a Judge 
because he attempted to vindicate his interpretation of the meaning 
of a section in an Act by a reference to a speech made when the 
section was under the consideration of Parliament. Even a resident 
magistrate would be entitled to object to an attempt to embarrass his 
interpretation of a Coercion Bill by the smooth things which were said 
when the Bill was passing through the House of Commons. Besides, 
we are not without experience upon this subject. When the late Mr. 
Forster was engaged in passing through the House of Commons the 
Coercion Act of 1881, there was no assurance that he gave with 
greater frequency or with greater solemnity than the assurance that 
the Bill was intended to put down crime and criminals, and these 
things alone; that all the disturbance of Ireland was the creation 
of a few ruffians, the village tyrants and the mauvais sujets of 
their district; he denied above all things that the Bill was 
intended as a measure for putting down a movement against rent. 
We all know what happened. Out of upwards of a thousand men 
who were imprisoned, the vast majority were the political opponents 
of Mr. Forster, whom not even he ever attempted to class among 
the village ruffians and the mauvais sujets by whom outrages were 
committed; the prisoners were Members of Parliament, Town 
Councillors, Poor Law Guardians—the persons raised to political 
position by their friends and neighbours. The Bill was not to be 
used against a movement to reduce rent; and yet, after a while, a 
large number of the prisoners consisted of tenants who had refused, 
or politicians who had encouraged them to refuse, the payment of an 
unjust rent. Even the warrants issued by Mr. Forster bore evidence 
of this flagrant violation of the promises on which the Coercion Act 
had been obtained. The warrant had to contain a statement of the 
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crime of which the person imprisoned was reasonably suspected ; and 
the crime in numberless cases was disturbing the maintenance of law 
and order by inciting to the non-payment of rent. 

It is therefore clear from every point of view—and especially from 
that of hard experience—that we must take the provisions of a 
Coercion Bill as intended to do that which the words of the Bill 
enable the authorities todo. This is quite consistent with the admis- 
sion that the framers of these measures are perfectly sincere when 
they repudiate the obvious interpretation of the Bill when going 
through the House of Commons. It is not the English Home 
Secretary, nor the calm and philosophic Secretary for the Colonies, 
that has to put a Coercion Act into operation. It is the officials of 
Ireland, trained for centuries in hatred and contempt for populcr 
rights, and engaged in a contest with a nation united in hostility 
and hatred against them ; and the officials, with their lives and posi- 
tion and dominance threatened, will take all the weapons that lie to 
their hands for putting down their foes. The stress of war does not 
permit the equitable and lax administration of a Crimes Act which 
can be so glibly promised in the bland serenity of a Parliamentary 
debate. 

We are justified, then, in taking up the clauses of the Coercion 
Bill, and in pushing their interpretation to the extreme point 
which their language will permit. Let us, applying this test, 
now consider some of the clauses of the Bill. It should be said 
at once that, in our opinion, too much attention has been paid 
to the clauses of the Bill dealing with the change of venue to 
England. It is doubtful if these clauses will ever be carried into 
effect. If they do, they will only concern offences of the gravest 
character, such as murder and attempts to murder. The amount of 
grave crime of this character in Ireland is fortunately and by uni- 
versal admission very small, and therefore the number of persons to 
whom such clauses could apply would also be small. The only effect 
of these clauses would be that they would tend more than any 
other possible expedient to raise the common murderer to the level of 
the heroic martyr. It is quite possible that English juries would be 
influenced not for but against these clauses, and the sympathy with 
the murderer, which is said to be the disease in Ireland, would also 
extend to this country. The clauses also are gross, because of their 
reflection upon Irish nationality ; and they are profligate, because of 
the difference they establish in the laws between the different countries, 
which the present Tory and Unionist party was pledged to make 
similar. The counterpart of such a proposal as is made by these 
clauses would be the change of venue in the case of high-born 
members of the Primrose League for trial before a jury of Connaught 
peasants. Unless this were done, the laws of the two countries 
could not be said to be equal, and as the change in the case of the 
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boycotters in the Primrose League is impossible, so the change of 
venue from Ireland to England in the case of Irish prisoners is 
inadmissible. 

But the clauses of the Bill which are really dangerous, and which 
are intended to be really operative, are those dealing with agrarian 
and political combination. The second clause runs in these terms :— 


“ Any person who shall commit any of the following offences in a Pro- 
claimed District may be prosecuted before a court of summary jurisdiction 
under this Act. 

*«‘ Any person who shall take part in any criminal conspiracy to compel 
or induce any person or persons either not to fulfil his or their legal 
obligations, or not to let, hire, use, or occupy any land, or not to deal with, 
work for, cr hire any person or persons in the ordinary course of trade, 
business or occupation; or to interfere with the administration of the 
law.” 


Let us examine this clause. It will be observed that it is a crime 
not merely to “ compel” a person to do any of the acts prohibited, but 
to “induce” them. This makes either a speech or a writing, even 
though the advice should take the form of the mildest recommenda- 
tion, a criminal act. And what are the acts which are declared to 
be criminal? Any act “inducing him or them not to fulfil his or 
their legal obligations.” One of the legal obligations of the tenant 
is to pay the rent, even though it is a rent the exorbitance of which 
is acknowledged by the Report of the Cowper Commission. Any 
person, therefore, who “induces,” that is to say, who recommends by 
his speech or writing a person not to make the impossible attempt 
of paying an impossible rent, will be guilty of a crime under this 
section. When we go on we find that the purpose of this clause 
is set forth with even greater clearness. The words are “not 
to let, hire, use, or occupy any land, or deal with, work for, or hire 
any person or persons in the ordinary course of trade, business, or 
occupation.” It is perfectly clear that this clause covers every 
possible transaction connected with the occupation of land, and 
therefore every possible transaction in which the tenantry could be 
employed. The language plainly covers every act of trades unionism 
in this country. Every trades unionist who forms a combination for 
the purpose of obtaining a rise of wages interferes “‘in the ordinary 
course of trade, business, or occupation,” of the capitalist, the wages 
of whose employés he seeks to raise. As if this were not enough, 
the words are added at the end of the sub-section of this clause, “or 
to interfere with the administration of the law”—language which 
can practically cover any kind of act. Every sub-section of this 
clause overlaps and emphasizes the language of the first sub-section. 
The second sub-section, for instance, runs :— 

“Any person who shall wrongfully and without legal authority use 


violence or intimidation : 
(a) to or towards any person or persons with a view to cause any 
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person or persons either to do any act which such person or persons has 
or have a legal right to abstain from doing, or to abstain from doing 
any act which such person or persons has or have a legal right to 
do; or 

“‘(b) to or towards any person or persons in consequence, either of 
his or their having done any act which he or they had a legal right to 
do, or of his or their having abstained from doing any act which he or 
they had a legal right to abstain from doing.” 


A tenant has a legal right to abstain from an organization for the 
protection of the rights of the tenantry. Any person, therefore, 
who induces a tenant, or tries to induce a tenant to form a tenant 
combination, is guilty of an offence under this section. It is true 
that the word intimidation is used, but in the definition clause of 
the Bill, intimidation obtains an expansion and meaning which 
makes it include any spoken or written word, even though it 
should be in the shape of a recommendation, and not of a threat. 
“The expression intimidation,” says the definition clause of the 
Bill, ‘includes any words or acts intended and calculated to put 
any person in fear of any injury or danger to himself, or to any 
member of his family, or to any person in his employment, or in 
fear of any injury to or loss of property, business, employment, or 
means of living.” 

It will be seen that the words or acts which may constitute 
“intimidation ” need not be intentionally employed for the purpose, 
for the language of the clause is “intended and calculated.” It is 
clear language may not be intended to produce intimidation, and 
yet may be calculated to do so, and more especially calculated in the 
opinion of such a tribunal as that of the resident magistrates. The 
other sub-sections to this clause make it a criminal offence “to take 
part in any riot or unlawful assembly.” An unlawful assembly will 
mean, under the interpretation which will be placed upon this clause, 
any meeting of the tenantry to which the authorities may object, 
and therefore every public meeting in Ireland is placed absolutely 
under the control of the Lord Lieutenant. If the Lord Lieutenant 
so will, every citizen can take part in it; but if the Lord Lieutenant 
so will, every person who takes part in any such meeting renders 
himself liable to six months’ imprisonment. 

Any person who shall commit any offence punishable under the 
“ Whiteboy Acts, as defined by this Act,” is the fourth sub-head of 
the third sub-section. The introduction of the Whiteboy Acts into 
this Bill marks even more than any other the desperate and reck- 
less spirit in which the Bill has been framed. Of all the many 
hideous and sanguinary Acts passed either by the Irish or Imperial 
Parliament for dealing with agrarian disturbances, there are none 
Which ‘aré associated with blacker or bloodier memories than the 
Whiteboy Acts. Under these Acts, a brutal soldiery have been known 
to fire upon, and judges and juries have been known to convict un- 
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happy peasants whose only crime was that they violated the Acts by 
being out of their dwelling-houses between sunset and sunrise. 

Many of the darkest atrocities in the Rebellion of 1798 were 
committed under the Whiteboy Acts, and itis legislation of this awful 
character which a Ministry is not ashamed to reintroduce in a measure 
in the eighty-seventh year of the Act of Union. -It is true that 
the Whiteboy Acts have been largely modified by subsequent legisla- 
tion, but enough of them remain still to make all public and poli- 
tical life in Ireland intolerable. For instance, under Clause three of 
the Whiteboy Act— 


“Tf any person or persons shall knowingly print, write, post, publish, 
circulate, send, or deliver, or cause or procure to be printed, written, posted, 
published, circulated, sent or delivered any notice, letter or message excit- 
ing or tending to excite any riot, tumultuous or unlawful meeting or 
assembly, or unlawful combination or confederacy, or threatening any 
violence, injury or damage, upon any condition or in any event, or other- 
wise, to the person, or property, real or personal, of any person whatever, 
or demanding any money, arms, weapons or weapon, ammunition, or other 
matter or thing whatsoever, or directing or requiring any person to do or 
not to do any act, or to quit the service or employment of any person, or 
to set or to give out any land.” 

It is clear that under this clause liberty of the press is completely 
destroyed. Any newspaper which published a speech or a letter in 
which there was a recommendation to commit any offence under this 
Act, would thereby subject its proprietor or editor to six months’ 
imprisonment. Reading this part of the Whiteboy Acts in con- 
nection with the clauses of the Bill, it will be seen that the report 
of any speech, or the writing of any article, or the admission of any 
letter, advising combination among the tenants for a reduction of 
rent, would constitute an offence under this Act. 

Let it not be supposed that the Whiteboy Acts are rusty 
weapons which no Government has dared to drag forth from the 
discredited memory of the past. Within the last six months the 
editor of a provincial paper in Ireland (Mr. Jasper Tully, of the 
Roscommon Herald) was placed upon his trial for publishing in his 
newspaper a report of the meeting of the Irish National League in 
his district, and it was under one of the Whiteboy Acts which 
the Government: include in the present Bill that Mr. Tully was 
tried. 

Finally, the extensive character of the second clause is made still 
more extensive by the fifth sub-head in sub-section three :— 


“‘ Any person who, by words or acts, shall incite, solicit,. encourage, or 
persuade any other person to commit any of the offences hereinbefore 
mentioned.” 


The clauses dealing with change of venue and special juries may 
be passed over very lightly. First, because for reasons assigned 
already, the importance of the proposal for change of venue has 
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been, in our opinion, exaggerated; and, secondly, because clauses of 
this kind for special, or, in popular language, packed juries have 
become familiar through constant employment and constant debate. 
Let this much be said on this point ; if for the moment the packing of 
the jury may obtain conviction of certain guilty men, the result is 
obtained at an extremely heavy price. The jury is necessarily under 
such a plan taken from the political or religious opponents of 
the prisoners, who are convicted, and a conviction thus obtained 
leads to the deepening of the gulf between different grades and 
classes which has been the parent of so much misery in Ireland. 
Again, a conviction obtained under such circumstances carries with 
it very little moral authority. People who belong to the same class 
and the same creed as the prisoners who have been convicted, 
will always, in a certain number of cases, hold that the trial was 
unfair and that the conviction was unjust. We see proof of this 
in the fact that even to this day a large number of people are 
firmly convinced of the entire innocence of some of the men 
tried under the administration of the Crimes Act by Lord Spencer. 
The memory of these men is held in honour instead of execration ; 
their conviction is regarded as a judicial murder, and the final 
outcome has been, not to establish greater respect for law and order, 
but to make these sacred things more hateful than ever in the 
eyes of a considerable number of the Irish people. Passing on to 
the sixth clause, it will be found that here again the net is spread 
wide for every combination against unjust rents. The fifth clause 
of the Bill gives power to the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim districts, 
and immediately all the provisions of the Bill become operative 
within the district ; accordingly, the moment a district is pro- 
claimed under Clause five of the Bill, the acts which are set forth in 
Clause two become criminal offences, and thus, as has been shown, 
every single act connected with the protection of the farmers becomes 
criminal, It is true that in Clause five there are several words which 
seem to provide against the operation of Clause six; but, as will be 
seen presently, the exception is in words and not in fact. Clause 
six begins with these words :— . 


“Tf the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied that any association—(a) formed for 
the commission of crimes ; or (4) carrying on operations for or by commission 
of crimes; or (c) encouraging or aiding persons to commit crimes ; or (d) 
promoting or inciting to acts of violence or intimidation ; or (¢) interfering 
with the administration of the law or disturbing the maintenance of law 
and order, then the Lord Lieutenant may from time to time, by proclama- 
tion, declare that the enactments of this Act relating to dangerous associa- 
tions shall come into force.” 


In a subsequent sub-section of this clause it is provided that a 
special proclamation shall be laid before Parliament within seven 
days after the making thereof, and if Parliament be not sitting, 
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within seven days after the next meeting of Parliament. And finally, 
if Parliament be not sitting, it is to be called together within twenty 
days. The proclamation, then, if condemned by the.vote of either 
House of Parliament, falls to the ground. Let us now examine what 
constitutes a “ dangerous association.” In sub-head (a) of the clause, 
it may be one formed “for the commission of crimes:” no one 
could object to this; in sub-head (6) “ for carrying on operations 
for or by the commission of crimes:” no one objects to that, or (c) 
“ encouraging or aiding persons to commit crimes.” When the Bill 
speaks of crimes, it must be understood the things that are called 
by that name are not murder or attempts to murder, or offences 
of that kind. ‘The expression crime,” says the sixth sub-section 
of the same section, “ means any felony or misdemeanour, or any 
offence punishable under this Act.” One of the offences punishable 
under this Act is a combination for the purpose of reducing rents, 
and an organization, therefore, formed for the commission of crime 
does not mean an organization for the purpose of committing 
assassination, as the words might be interpreted, but for the purpose 
of committing the crime of forming a combination against exorbitant 
rents. But there iseven a worse clause than this. In the following 
clause, the Lord Lieutenant, if he issue a special proclamation, 
may ‘prohibit or suppress, in any district . . .. any association 
which he believes to be a dangerous association.” ‘“ From and after 
the date of such order,” goes on this clause, “and during the conti- 
nuance thereof, 


“every assembly or meeting -of such association, or of the members 
of it as such members, in the specified district, shall be an unlawful assembly, 
and the association itself shall be an unlawful association ; and every person 
calling together a meeting of such association in the specified district, or of 
any members thereof as such members, or knowingly taking part in any 
such meeting, or publishing with a view to promoting the objects of such 
association any notice of the calling together of any such meeting, or of 
the proceedings at such meeting, or contributing or receiving or soliciting 
in the specified district any contribution for the purposes of such association, 
or in any way taking part in the proceedings thereof in the specified 
district, or of any branch or meeting of it in such district, shall be guilty 
of an offence and may be prosecuted before a court of summary jurisdiction 
under this Act.” 


It is clear from this that any association of any kind cannot: exist 
which the Lord Lieutenant disapproves. See how this may work. 
The present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is an Irish landlord. His 
tenants are discontented with their rents. They have held several 
meetings, and have petitioned for a reduction of their rents, and their 
petition has been met but partially, and, as they think, most un- 
‘satisfactorily. But under this Bill, if it should be passed, the Lord 
Lieutenant has a much readier method of dealing with his tenants. 
He can proclaim the district in which his estates lie. The next step 
is to proclaim any association of the tenants within this district, and 
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then each of his tenants, in place of getting a reduction of his rent 
by forming a combination, renders himself liable to six months’ 
imprisonment. It may be that the Lord Lieutenant would not be 
indecent enough to apply this power to tenants of his own. He 
would have no such scruple in the case of other landlords; and so it 
is evident that Ministers have no ground for the vehement and 
reiterated declaration that this Bill makes no war upon the tenant 
in the interest of the landlord. 

Next, if it is perfectly clear that the Crimes Bill is capable of 
being used for the purpose of putting down all agitation, nobody 
with the least acquaintance with Irish history or the present 
circumstances of Ireland, will have the least doubt that it will 
be so used. Indeed, we have the confessions of the Government 
and their own supporters to this fact. Over and over again 
Tory members have declared that the object of the Bill is to 
put down the National League. This is not because the National 
League is an association for the commission of crime; the grava- 
men of the charge against it is not that it now incites to the 
commission of crime; but that it is so powerful as to be able to 
dispense with crime. Besides, it would have been too audacious 
to charge the National League with the perpetration of crime in face 
of the official testimony given before the Cowper Commission that 
the League had done its utmost to put down crime. “I suppose,” 
said Lord Cowper to Mr. Considine, a resident magistrate, “ it 
would be the game of the League at present to put down outrage ?” 
“T think they desire to do so,” said Mr. Considine; and he added, 
“in my judgment, for the last twelve months or more the supporters 
of the League have been doing their utmost to stop these outrages, 
but I think it has gone out of their power to do so.” But the 
suppression of the National League means the suppression of a great 
political and agrarian organization. Its political character has been 
attested by Sir George ‘Trevelyan, under whose Chief Secretaryship 
it grew up; and its political character has not only not been denied, 
but has been openly proclaimed by its leaders. Mr. Balfour, with 
a triumph that was the best proof of his ignorance, announced the 
discovery that the National League was an organization to work for 
Home Rule; and he read speech after speech by the Irish members 
to prove that Home Rule was advocated by the leaders of the 
National League. If Mr. Balfour had taken the trouble to read the 
programme of the National League he would have found that the 
first plank in its platform was Home Rule; taking precedence of 
the Land question and of every other question; as Home Rule does 
in the mind of every Irish Nationalist, whether connected with the 
land or not. When, therefore, a Bill is announced as intended to 
put down the National League, there is no further room for doubt 
as to the purpose of the Bill; it is to put down political opinion and 
political organization, 
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This suggests the inquiry whether or not there is need and 
justification for combination among the Irish people. As to the 
necessity of political combination, nobody can raise much dispute; 
the enemies of Home Rule certainly cannot underrate the strength 
of the forces and the political combinations against Home Rule; 
and if it be lawful and necessary to combine politically against 
Home Rule, certainly it ought to be lawful and right to combine in 
its favour. As a "political organization in favour of Home Rule, 
then, the National League has a right to existence. Is it necessary 
besides, as an agrarian organization—an organization for the pro- 
tection of the tenant against exorbitant and impossible rents? It 
is. hard to understand how even any reasonable Conservative. can 
deny the necessity of the Natidnal League for this purpose.‘ The 
excessiveness of the existing rents ought by this time to have passed 
out of the region of controversy to that of admitted fact. The 
Cowper Commission admits it; for it has reported that. agricultural 
produce has fallen 18 per cent. in value since the judicial rents 
were fixed; and recommends that these rents should be revised, 
and once more reduced. The Government itself admits the necessity 
for a reduction in rents; for the.only defence for its Land Bill, 
introduced into the House of Lords, admitting tenants to go into the 
Bankruptcy Court, is that the fall in prices or some other cause has 
rendered the payment of the present rents impossible, 

But there is one fact which-will more clearly than even the-Report 
of the Commission and the legislation of the Government bring out 
the necessity for organization to produce reduction of rent,’ As 
everybody knows, the National League is only one of many agrarian 
organizations in Ireland. The landlords have found it necessary to 
combine as well as the tenants; and they have no less than three 
organizations ; two purely agrarian, and one partly agrarian and 
partly political, like the National League. Mr. Dillon, in his speech 
on the Crimes Bill, did good work in bringing before the attention 
of Parliament the character as landlords of the gentlemen who are . 
mainly concerned in promoting these combinations among the land- 
lords. .Mr. A. M‘Murrough Kavanagh is the thead of the Land 
Corporation; and this is the judgment of the Land Courts on 
Mr. Kavanagh as a landlord. A rent which under Mr. Kavanagh's 
humane rule was fixed at £17 17s., was reduced by the Land Court 
to £8. In another case the rent was reduced from £44 to £80; in 

.~ another, from £14 to £7.15s.; and on one small holding the rent 
was reduced from £2 to 12s. 6d. The next landlord with whose 
case Mr. Dillon dealt was the Earl of Courtown. ‘Lord Courtown 
was one of the many landlords who, up to the rise of the League 
agitation, had claimed to be a good landlord, and had been able 
to keep his tenants from going into the Land Courts. Under 
the influence of the Plan of Campaign his tenantry plucked up 
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courage to go into the Courts, and with this remarkable result :— 
The reductions were from £52 to £38; £19 to £11; £15 8s. 6d. 
to £8; £67 to £31; £16 to £8 1ds,; £28 to £14 15s. The Earl 
of Courtown is the president of the Property Defence Association— 
another landlord combination. Finally, there is the Loyal and 
Patriotic Union—the association which supplies the Zimes and most 
of the other Unionist organs in this country with the daily tides of 
calumny against the Irish leaders. The president of this landlord 
and political organization is Lord Castletown; and this is how that 
gentleman fared in the Land Courts :—Old rent, £15; new, £5; old 
rent, £28; new, £13 10s.; old rent, £30; new, £22; old rent, £41; 
new, £29; old rent, £478; new, £330; old rent, £4 1s.; new, 
£2 10s.; old rent, £18; new, £12. These, then, are the men who 
are to be at liberty to maintain the combination of the landlords for 
the purpose of keeping up rents; while the tenants are to be left 
absolutely helpless and isolated at their mercy. 

But then, it will be said, the tenant will no longer require pro- 
tection against exorbitant rent ; for the Government are bringing in 
legislation which will do away with all his just grievances, It is too 
soon to pronounce a final opinion on the land legislation of the 
Government; but up to the present, judgment has gone steadily 
against it. By a curious coincidence, too, the condemnation has 
come with equal vehemence from camps so bitterly opposed as the 
landlords and tenants. The Irish leaders certainly have given 
judgment against it with no. uncertain voice ; their judgment appears 
to be made up decisively, and without any chance of being changed 
‘or modified. It is clear that the Land Bill, whatever it may intend 
in other respects, enormously facilitates and accelerates eviction. 
‘Under the existing law eviction is a process of considerable difficulty. 
It has to-be actually executed; that is to say, the tenant has to be 
‘actually turned out of his holding. This implies the lapse of some 
time, and many circumstances which doubtless are not agreeable to 
the landlord. . Evictions which used to take place twenty or thirty 
‘years ago without protest or attention, and with the swiftness, 
silence, and destructiveness o£ the justice of the bowstring and the 
Bosphorus, have in recent years attracted much attention, and in 
many cases led to so much resistance as to gain the notice of all 
_ ‘Ireland; and in cases of exceptional brutality, such as those at 

-Glenbeigh, the notice of the whole world. An eviction, in short, has 
‘become a scandal and an outrage on the public sense of decency, 
‘Justice, fair dealing ; and’ naturally the landlords do not like their 
“deeds to be exposed to. the fierce light of day after this fashion. In 
addition; evictions cannot be effected without the presence of the 
sheriff ; and that means that only a certain number of evictions can 
be carried out on the same day, Finally, eviction has been regarded, 
and properly regarded, as a civil remedy for a civil action; and the 
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presence of the police has been, not for the purpose of assisting the 
evictors, but of protecting them against violence. It will be thought, 
perhaps, that these obstacles to eviction are vexatious. Doubtless 
they are; but a glance at the eviction legislation—especially since 
the Act of Union—will show an increase in the power of eviction to 
the Irish landlord, such as no landlords of any country are entitled 
to; and such as the landlords of no other country but Ireland 
‘have ever been able to obtain. In the last eighty-seven years 
the landlords, by the successive processes by which eviction 
has been made easy, have been able to slay upwards of a million 
people by hunger, and the diseases which hunger induces; to 
exile four millions of the Irish race; to reduce a popula- 
tion that in 1845 was close upon nine millions to something under 
five millions in the present year ; and to keep much of the popula- 
tion which remains behind in a lower stage of comfort than any 
population, civilized or savage, in the present age. The new legisla- 
tion of the Government proposes to render eviction easy once more; 
the public scandal is to be avoided; the agitated crowd and the 
other accessories of eviction under the present law will be done away 
with. The cry of misery is to be choked; for the eviction will be 
accomplished by so silent an instrument of social murder as the 
registered letter. The attendance of the sheriff is to be dispensed 
with, and eviction, when it becomes finally necessary, is to be carried 
out by the police—which is but logical. A Government that elevates 
the non-payment of rent into a crime against the law both of the 
statutes and of morality, is but logical in employing the agency of the 
police in dealing with tenantry struggling for the possession of their 
homes. 

A few words further about the new Land Bill. The tenant is to 
go into bankruptcy; and after he has finished with the Court he is 
still to remain under the supervision of the Bankruptcy Court. Who 
are the County Court judges who are to have this new jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy ? The resident magistrates are the most disreputable, 
but the County Court judges are the most reactionary of the judicial 
authorities in Ireland. Many of them date their appointment from 
a period when the right of the tenant to a fair rent, to fixity of 
tenure, or to any of the other rights which seem to the present gene- 
ration primordial, had no support outside the Ribbon Lodge, and n0 
sanction but the blunderbuss. To this day these incorrigible re- 
actionaries maintain their old prejudices in favour of the landlords, 
and if they be decent enough not to obtrude them, their inner minds 
are coloured by these opinions; and before such tribunals the tenant 
has not rights for justice but pleas for indulgence, and the landlord 
no obligations but his lordly will and his voluntary generosity. It 
is, therefore, evident that the tenant comes before a tribunal which is 
incompetent to do him justice. 
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But let us suppose that the County Court was as good as it is 
bad ; that the tenant got large reductions—and with the fall of prices 
any reductions that are not large are a mockery—the case of the 
tenant is not much improved. His farm still remains under the 
jurisdiction of the Bankruptcy Court, and jurisdiction involves super- 
intendence. But superintendence means that the tenant will no 
longer be a free man. All his operations and accounts and daily 
doings will be under the inspection and subject to the interference of 
the Bankruptcy representative. What will relief be but a mockery 
when joined to such conditions? It will be assuredly a glaring 
case of propter vitam causas vivendi perdere. Finally, superintendence . 
and all the other proceedings in bankruptcy will involve the expen- 
siveness with which all litigation is attended. The final outcome of 
the proceedings of the Government for the relief of the tenant and 
the assistance of the landlord will apparently be sacrifice of both 
to the lawyer. This unhappy Ministry that stands for the preserva- 
tion of the government of Ireland by an Imperial Parliament seems 
destined to be the strongest testimony for the opposite case, by its 
manifestations of invincible ignorance. 

The straightforward and obvious course for the relief of the Irish 
tenant would be the acknowledgment that the fall in prices has made 
the payment of the judicial rent impossible, and that accordingly 
the tenants should be entitled to ask relief once more from the Land 
Courts. Why did not the Government adopt this course? It was 
the course recommended to them by their own Commission. The 
answer to this question will supply the real key to the proposals of 
the Government. The first reason for the refusal to revise the judi- 
cial rents is that this is the course which has been recommended by 
Mr. Parnell; this was the plan which would have been possible under 
the Tenant Relief Bill of last year; and to acknowledge that Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues were right, and that the Imperial Ministry 
and the upholders of the Imperial Parliament were wrong, would be 
too great a sacrifice on the part of Unionists. But the second and 
more important reason was given in the naif confession of one of the 
landlord’s witnesses whom Sir William Harcourt quoted in his re- 
markable speech on the second reading of the Coercion Bill. This 
Witness confessed that the judicial rents were too high, and that yet 
they were not lowered. He wasasked why? “Because,” he replied, 
“there is a Purchase Bill coming.” Mr. McCarthy, one of the 
Commissioners appointed to carry out the provisions of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Land Purchase Act, also declared before the Cowper Com- 
mission that the landlords were exercising intimidation on their 
tenants to compel them to buy their lands, and of course at higher 
Prices than the tenants were disposed to pay. Take these unques- 
tionable facts as to the disposition of the Irish landlords in connec- 
tion with the statements of members of the Government themselves. 
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Mr. Goschen pointed out in one of his speeches in favour of the 
Coercion Bill, that there would be no chance for any remedial measure 
proposed by the Government until the National League was suppressed. 
He asked what would be the use of passing a Purchase Bill if the 
National League or an organization of that kind were allowed to 
interfere with free sale? There is the whole secret of the situation, 
The three measures of the Government are all links in the same 
chain ; are all means towards the one end. That end is land pur- 
chase—not on terms such as the tenants would elect, but on terms 
such as the landlord would desire. Under the Coercion Act, the 
tenant who has been accustomed to act in combination with his fellow- 
tenants will be thrown back into individual isolation and helplessness. 
Under the first Land Bill his already cowed spirit is to be further 
cowed by the declaration of bankruptcy, and when it has been sub- 
jected to this double process, he is prepared for the third dose—the 
Government Land Purchase Bill. Thelandlord can then come to him and 
press on him two alternatives. If he accept the purchase, he obtains 
an immediate reduction in the amount of his rent; he obtains a 
release from eviction and from bankruptcy ; and though the bargain 
may be exorbitant, its evil consequences are not immediate. On 
the other hand, if he refuse the purchase there is the Bankruptcy 
Court, eviction, and the gaol at the disposal of the landlords. The 
tenant in this desperate plight may be well excused for forgetting 
the evils of the future, and accepting the ready relief of the moment. 
The bad bargain, besides, that he makes will be a bad bargain not for 
himself alone. The ultimate burden of land purchase at exorbitant 
prices does not lie on the shoulders of the Irish farmer, but on those 
of the British taxpayer ; and the coercive legislation of the Govern- 
ment, beginning with the enslavement of the Irish farmer, ends with 
the robbery of the British taxpayer. 

Such is the programme which Ministers, assisted by Liberals, are 
putting before the country. For the moment Ministers will probably 
succeed in carrying this programme, or at least a portion of it, through. 
But the day of awakening has come, and the day of reckoning is 
close at hand. Ministers and Parliaments do not live for ever. The 
people finally have their fate in their hands. From all parts of the 
country—from north and south and east and west—the people have 
signified their hostility to the proposals of the Government in terms 
loud, resonant, and unmistakeable. The present tide of public indig- 
nation may ebb after the Bill has been passed into law, but it will 
flow in full strength once more when the Government proceed to put 
their Coercion Act in operation; and finally, when once more the 
Ministers and Parliament stand for judgment before the tribunal 
of the constituencies, will, in its impetuous and resistless rush, sweep 
béfore it coercion and the Liberal Unionists and the Tory Govern- 
ment, and all the other obstacles to the final reconciliation of the 
English and Irish nations. 








THE DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


TuE Defence of the British Empire is a vast subject, so vast that it 
might well tax to their utmost the energies of far abler Ministers than 
the best of those who have of recent years presided at either the 
Admiralty or the War Office; yet this subject is as inspiriting as 
vast—for what is the British Empire? Not these little islands in 
which we dwell; no, it is in all parts of the world: here is but the 
heart of the Empire whence the streams of British life are sent 
pulsating through the world. 

Westward, 3,000 miles away, it is in the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland, the oldest of our settlements, a territory as large as 
Europe; to the South-west, 4,000 miles away, it is the islands of the 
British West Indies, next earliest settled ; in British Guiana and Hon- 
duras, on the Spanish Main ; to the South, 6,000 miles away, it is in the 
colonies of the Cape, where three-quarters of a century of British rule 
have effected tenfold more than thrice that time of previous foreign 
settlement ; tothe South-west, 12,000 miles away, it is in Australasian 
lands, and beyond them in glowing islands of the Pacific, the most 
recent but by no means the least prized of our acquisitions, of which 
the great island continent of Australia alone is about six-sevenths 
of the area of Europe ; to the South-east, 7,000 miles away, it is the 
great military dependency of India,* rich in varied climates, in vast 
resources, and in its teeming populations, exceeding in number the 
populations of continental Europe, if Russia proper be excluded, 

It is in all of these, yet not in these alone; it is in many another 
point and island standing sentinel at posts of vantage upon the 
great ocean ways that lead to these; in Bermuda, in the North 
Atlantic ; in Gambia and Sierra Leone, on the western coast of Africa ; 
in St. Helena and Ascension, in the Eastern South Atlantic; in 
Mauritius, the Seychelles, Ceylon, and other islands in the Indian 
Sea ; in the Straits Settlements and Hongkong, in the China Seas ; 
in Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, in the Mediterranean ; in Aden, at the 


outlet of the Red Sea; in the Falkland Islands, in the Western South 
Atlantic. 


arti thing beyond passing allusion to India is permissible within the limits of this 
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This review, cursory as it is, of the British Empire sets one’s blood 
astir and tempts one to dwell upon it. What fascination it must 
exercise upon the soldier! what potentialities for aggression and 
extension it would offer to a Napoleon! This British Empire is a 
wonderful possession, accumulated to our hands by the efforts, 
seldom prescient and often ill-directed, of our predecessors: to 
develop it worthily and to give it coherence is our task. 

The defence of the British Empire—Imperial Defence as it is 
styled—is in the air; for months past the slightest occasion has served 
to turn men’s minds to the Defence of the Empire; the assembly 
in unusual numbers of colonists on the neutral ground of last year’s 
Exhibition has led, naturally enough, to many a conference on 
Imperial Defence—has indeed led to the Colonial Conference now in 
official session ; its proceedings are followed with the keenest interest ; 
and yet, so strange a people are we, it is not very long ago that a 
Royal Commission sat for months upon this same most vital question, 
collected all the best evidence and drew up a comprehensive Report, 
while all the time no outsider seemed to take the slightest interest 
in the question; indeed, so apathetic were the public that the 
Secretary of State for War of the day was able to withhold the 
Report, and to make its recommendations a dead-letter. 

Let us see what is really meant by Imperial Defence, and then 
how it is to be accomplished. With the naval and military 
faddists it too often means their own particular fads. The states- 
man brushes aside all fads. In his eyes Imperial Defence is— 
England’s capital fortified; her dockyards and arsenals secured by 
well-garriscned and fully equipped forts; her great commercial sea- 
ports protected by sea as well as land; her coast towns placed 
beyond the reach of aggression, if not of insult; her Volunteers, 
military and naval, so organized and equipped that they may be 
veritable factors in the game of war; her ocean-going fleets 
supreme on every sea; her coast-defence vessels armed and manned 
and in their proper places; her coaling and refitting stations 
thoroughly fortified and plenished, in sufficient numbers and in 
suitable positions on all the long trade routes, by which the 
intercourse between the mother country and her colonies and 
dependencies is maintained; further, in every colony and depen- 
dency a disposition upon similar principles of all the military 
resources of each; telegraphic communication in British hands, 
a double line with all the most important places, but at 
all events a single line with each; ample provision of the 
fastest auxiliary cruisers, built with this in view, by the owners 
of our great mercantile steam fleets. Lastly, the organization 
which sets all this in array for safeguarding the vast streams of 
commerce by which we liye, from which literally we-derive a large 
portion of the bread of life—how literally, is at once seen by an 
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examination of our tables of commerce; in these, the imports exceed 
the exports by £129,000,000, which sum is as nearly as possible the 
value of the foreign food imported. 

This imported food supply—which amounted to £3 12s. per head 
of the population in 1885—and the countries from which it is im- 
ported, is matter of gravest concern to us, as we shall see later 
on; here we will only remark that the wheat imported was exactly 
equal in quantity to the wheat growa in the United Kingdom 
during that year—a year in which the harvest is recorded as slightly 
above the average. 

The programme of Imperial Defence is vast, and must involve an 
enormous expenditure ; however, the interests at stake are also vast, 
and the nation is so far alive to them that it places, and in no 
grudging spirit, enormous resources in money, in men, and in 
material at the disposal of Government; for instance, it last year 
placed at their disposal £34,800,000, 687,000 men, 150 ships of 
war of various sorts, of which twenty-six were ironclads in com- 
mission, and twenty-nine ironclads capable of being commissioned, 
and eighty-five gun-boats and nineteen torpedo-boats, This is exclusive 
of India, where at their disposal also they had £17,000,000 and 
345,000 men, including 144,000 police, which there is a fighting force, 
or at least may easily be made so; so that, if India be included, as 
it ought to be—for Indian troops are available for service everywhere 
—the means at their disposal in money and men rise to the enormous 
totals of £52,000,000 and 1,000,000 of armed men. 

Enormous, then, as is this charge, it is by no means too large, 
but it is sufficient if properly applied; but here arises the initial 
difficulty, it never is applied so properly as it should be; not that 
money is deliberately misused, though no doubt some portion, and 
perhaps not an inconsiderable portion, is inevitably wasted or 
applied unprofitably ; but because the tenure of office by Govern- 
ments is so short—during the last twenty-five years it has averaged 
about two and a half years—that there is little continuity of policy, 
especially in the military departments, where the Ministers are 
civilians and inexperts, and too often, therefore, in the hands of 
their immediate personal military subordinates, irresponsible officers 
of little or no experience ; thus at the Admiralty one Board has 
perhaps spent the money voted on ironclads of the largest class, and 
@ succeeding Board has taken an exactly opposite view, and has 
placed its expenditure in fast cruisers and in gun and torpedo 
boats ; at the War Office one Secretary of State has persisted in 
manufacturing muzzle-loading guns long after breech-loading guns 
had approved themselves to competent artillerists as superior; a 
second Secretary of State has, in order to reduce the estimates, 
effected a prodigal saving by the depletion of military stores. 

With the means at his disposal the War Minister has to provide 
Vou. 128.—No. 2. L 
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for the safety of the United Kingdom, the safety of our Colonies, 
and to protect the vast streams of commerce flowing to and from 
our Possessions in all parts of the world, in which are in- 
cluded the fortifications and garrisons for our Coaling and Refitting 
stations. 

Much misconception prevails respecting the safety of the kingdom ; 
those who object to all military expenditure because it is mili- 
tary, say that our insular position renders it unnecessary for us to 
mix ourselves up in the affairs of the Continent; and that if we 
would but be content to mind our own business, nobody would 
meddle with us; and that in such a case we should have no need 
of defences. The answer to this is, that we should be safe so long 
and no longer than our neighbours chose to forbear; the sea in 
itself alone is no protection. Others, who admit that the sea by 
itself is no protection, rely upon our navy. The navy is no doubt 
our first line of defence, but it is not the navy’s business to protect 
our shores; it has something far more important to do than to 
cruise round the coasts of the United Kingdom. Undoubtedly we 
owe a great deal to the waters which surround us—it is a great 
advantage to us to be so near to and yet apart from the Continent; 
the excellence of our seamen is due to the extent of our coast- 
line, by which so large a portion of our population lives and 
gets its living on the waters; but to those who master the sea, 
its waters are an excellent highway; much of our success in recent 
wars has been due to our over-sea Lines of Communication, while to 
an enemy our extensive coast-line, as extensive as the coast-line of: 
Europe from Holland to Italy, offers many points of attack. 

The coasts of the United Kingdom must be left to stationary 
defences and local effort ; the navy will find occupation, and ample 
occupation in meeting the enemy and safeguarding our commerce ; 
indeed, the navy will only succeed in this by the wisest disposal of 
its means, for the changed conditions of naval warfare, which have 
led to the construction of battle-ships of stupendous size in order 
to enable them to carry the enormous dead-weights of their guns 
and armour, and of the engines and fuel necessary for their pro- 
pulsion, have so reduced the number of vessels in our navy 
that they will at most but suffice to meet, and blockade, the enemy's 
fleets; while the protection of our long lines of commerce must be 
left to unarmoured ships and auxiliary cruisers—and we shall need 
a crowd of these, for our commerce amounts to £800,000,000 
annually, and passes over ten main trade routes of an aggregate 
length of 50,000 miles. 

But not the coast-line merely, the whole kingdom must be in 
security if our fleet is to act with freedom and confidence. The 
Admiral commanding the Home fleet would go into action weighted 
with the most consuming anxiety if he felt that even a temporary 
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want of success upon his part would place the kingdom at the mercy 
of the enemy. | 

What measures are necessary to place the kingdom in security ? 
First, London must be fortified. By this it is not meant that forti- 
fications should be constructed close round London—such would be 
in violation of military principies ; but that protective works should 
be erected on suitable positions in advance of London, and between 
it and the nearest vulnerable points of the coast, so that an enemy, 
having broken through or eluded our fleet, and forced a landing upon 
the coast, may not have it in his power to march directly upon 
London. There is much difference of opinion upon this point. Some ~ 
say that it is not necessary or even possible to do anything for the 
protection of London, that its enormous size precludes it; some, 
that it is not necessary to do anything till the time comes; a few, 
that the protecting works should be placed on the sea-coast ; while 
others, fewer still, that the only defensive works necessary are of a 
temporary character, and should be thrown up and manned by the 
Volunteers. 

As to the necessity for defending London, it may be remarked 
that its enormous wealth, and its vital importance, render it a pecu- 
liarly inviting object of attack, and there is scarcely a Nation of the 
Continent which has not put forth some scheme for the invasion of 
England, and the object of every scheme is London. If they can 
only get possession of London there is an end of England; they can 
do what they like, dictate what terms they like. Moreover, at this 
present moment there is exposed for sale on every book-stall a little 
pamphlet, in which the author, a Hungarian, dwells with particular 
relish upon the capture of London after a few weeks’ campaign. 

The water approach to London is well guarded by the forts on the 
Thames, and as in any defensive measures for the protection of 
London should be included the completion of the fortifications, on 
the west side of Chatham, and between Chatham and Gravesend, as 
recommended by the Royal Defence Commission of 1859, the Thames 
itself would then be out of the reach of an enemy, and should prove 
a strong element of general defence. o | 

2, The great military ports must be maintained in security from 
assault, so that war vessels may collect in safety in}them preparatory 
to offensive operations, or for refitting after a reverse. The chief of 
these ports are Portsmouth and Plymouth, on the south coast ; Sheer- 
ness, with which is linked Chatham, on the east coast ; Milford Haven, 
on the west coast ; and Cork, on the southern Irish coast. In all of 
these the water is well protected; they all enclose naval yards, and 
are, in fact, fortified naval camps; but in all something is wanted on 
the land side, in this side of each there is a position, be it of greater or 
of less extent, from which, if an enemy succeeded in placing himself 
there, the naval yards could be reached. There are other military 
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ports—such as Dover, still incomplete, at the junction of the east and 
south, and Portland on the south coast, with its magnificent anchorage, 
accessible in almost all weathers—which are of great importance as 
places of shelter for our fleets,and Harbours of Refuge for our merchant 
vessels ; and other lesser ports, as Falmouth on the south coast, which 
has well-placed forts which only require strengthening ; Harwich, on 
the east coast, which is strongly fortified ; and Holyhead, on the 
west coast, which possesses great facilities for defence which have not 
been turned to advantage. Dover is a place of great importance—it 
stands out saliently at the narrowest part of the Channel ; the oppo- 
site coast can be watched easily from it, while from it a fleet can act 
most advantageously to prevent the junction of hostile fleets advancing 
from the east and south to effect a combined operation against us. 

These Harbours of Refuge, strategic harbours as they are also 
called, are upon the south and west coasts of England only, and 
others are much wanted, one especially on the east coast, where 
there is no place of refuge available for the 560 miles of coast-line 
between the Thames and the Forth; this coast has been examined 
and reported upon over and over again, but, whether owing to the 
conflict of local interests, or whether owing to the question of cost, 
nothing has been done. Upon the whole, the evidence seems to be 
in favour of Filey, as the most convenient position for the coasting 
trade: it is central, has plenty of deep water easily accessible, and it 
offers unusual facilities for construction and for defensive purposes; 
it is decidedly the best position for a strategic harbour upon this 
coast. Lundy Island has been proposed for the south-west coast, 
and seems very suitable. Proposals have been made also for 4 
Harbour of Refuge upon the west coast of Ireland, and various 
places more or less central have been named, such as Galway, 
Valentia, and Tralee; but upon this coast there are already the 
commodious harbours of Bantry Bay and of the Shannon. A central 
harbour might benefit Ireland, but would not attract ocean shipping ; 
‘the distance saved is so small that it would be no set-off to the loss 
of time and cost of transhipment; commercially, it would prove 
failure. 

There are other ports which claim attention in a scarcely less 
degree—ports which, from the magnitude of their commercial trans 
actions, the vast stores of goods heaped up in their warehouses, the 
steamships habitually in their docks, and their wealth generally, 
must excite the cupidity of our enemies, and which by their defence 
less state invite attack; the total loss or even partial destruction of 
some of these would be so calamitous to the nation that unwilling 
Governments, forced to a recognition of the fact, have provided, 
though in rather a spasmodic and half-hearted way, some defences. 

The first of these is Liverpool, which in respect of its external 
commercial transactions and the shipping employed in it rivals 
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London ; probably not less than two-sevenths of the total commerce 
of the United Kingdom is to and from the port of Liverpool. Then 
in the order of their commercial importance follow the Humber, the 
Clyde, the Bristol Channel ports, Southampton, the Forth, the Tyne, 
the Tees, Dublin, Belfast, and Sunderland. These are of varying 
importance in other respects: thus the Humber is the chief place of 
our fishing trade, the Clyde is the great depét for shipbuilding, the 
Bristol Channel as an entry into the heart of England, the Forth as 
the waterway to the capital of Scotland, the Tyne as the site of the 
great private arsenal of this country and of large naval yards, 
Dublin as the capital of Ireland, and Belfast as the locality of the - 
great Irish industrial and shipbuilding interests. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to say what has been, and 
what remains to be, done in each. Southampton is from its position 
safe, and so in a lesser degree are the Bristol ports; but they would 
be completely safe if, in advance of the existing Severn defences, a 
strategic harbour were constructed at Lundy Island. The other 
places, with the exception of the Tees, Sunderland, and Dublin, 
which have practically no works of defence, have all some fortifica- 
tions; the Admiralty are, it is understood, aliye to their naval 
requirements, and steps have been taken to raise in some of them 
local corps of artillery volunteers and submarine miners, all excellent 
measures as far as they go, but they do not go far enough. Allusion 
has been made to the great private arsenal on the Tyne: now, 
though some batteries have been constructed at the river’s mouth, 
and though the river lends itself very favourably to defence, the 
arsenal is in an exposed position, and an enemy landing between 
Newcastle and York would cut the railway communication between 
Newcastle and the south, and seize the Tyne—against such an 
operation a strategic harbonr at Filey would be of the greatest 
value, 

There are many other ports which should be debarred to an 
enemy, either as affording to him bases of operations, or convenient 
places for the disembarkation of stores. Some of these—such as 
Newhaven, Littlehampton, Folkestone, Yarmouth, Dartmouth, and 
Rye, in England ; the Tay, Moray Firth, and Aberdeen, in Scotland ; 
Wexford, Waterford, Kinsale, Galway, and Lough Swilly, in Ireland ; 
Douglas in the Isle of Man, St. Heliers in Jersey, St. Peters in 
Guernsey—have some defensive works, dating, in many cases, from 
the end of the last century or from the beginning of this, leaving 
silent or mouldering testimony to the energy of our predecessors, 
but still, in many instances, capable of as much renovation as is 
necessary, for as a rule strong works are not required for them. 
There are also many parts of the coast, upon which a hostile landing 
might be made in all weathers and times of tide, which should not 
be neglected. 
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There are other seaports to which Government should give some 
attention, but there are a great number also of smaller ports and coast 
towns which Government can hardly be expected to consider, at least 
not such Governments as we have had of late years ; in many, if not 
in all of these latter, especially such as lie opposite to the nearer 
ports of the Continent, the inhabitants feel that they are exposed 
to injury at the caprice of any wanton foe, and are willing to do 
something to help themselves if they receive encouragement from 
the Government. Their efforts would probably take the form of 
raising from their seafaring populations* local volunteers, and in 
some special cases, where local circumstances are favourable, the 
provision of gun-boats or torpedo-boats. Looking to the half-hearted 
way in which Government has dealt with the great body of Volun- 
teers, much probably is not to be expected from any War Minister, 
and bearing this in view, a Voluntary Association, under the presi- 
dency of Earl Cowper, and numbering among its members many 
patriotic and unselfish men of all classes, was formed about two 
years back under the style of the Local Naval Home Defence 
Association ; scarcely was it in working order when the Irish ques- 
tion came up to occupy public attention to the exclusion of much 
important business, and the Association was shelved; it is, so 
it is understood, about to make a fresh start, and it may yet do 
good. 

What is necessary for the passive defence of the United Kingdom 
has thus been indicated very briefly, and it only remains, before 
passing to the naval and active portion of the Defence of the 
Empire, to consider how life is to be put into this passive defence, 
and this is after all the most difficult part of the question: money 
will give us a surfeit of fortifications, but all the money in the 
world will not procure us more than a certain number of soldiers, 
and fortifications are useless without soldiers in them, 

Roughly stated, the military strength available may be set down at 
600,000 men, made up thus:—Regulars, including the Reserve, 
197,000 ; Militia and Yeomanry, 153,000; and Volunteers, 250,000. 
Of these the garrisons abroad would demand 70,000, the military 
ports 100,000, Ireland 30,000, and Scotland 30,000, leaving 370,000 
available for all other purposes.. From this must be set aside 62,000 
for the first two Army Corps, which are the staple of our first 
fighting army ; from the remainder, which it must be borne in mind 
is a paper force, must be made a deduction for non-effectives, 
sufficient to reduce it to 200,000, and of these the fortifications of 
London and the commercial ports will require 98,000, so that only 
102,000 will remain for the Field Forces and Coast Defence Corps; 
probably it will be necessary to establish field armies on three sides 
of London, and therefore at least 150,000 additional men will be 


* This seafaring population numbers over 130,000. 
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required exclusive of the local Naval Volunteers, of whom we may 
hope to raise 35,000. When raised they should be organized some- 
thing after the Sea Fencibles of 1805, of whom 28,000 were enrolled. 
But how are the 150,000 additional men to be obtained ? It is in 
vain to look to the Regular forces, and as the Volunteer force 
seems to have reached the highest pitch to which Volunteer enthu- 
siasm can carry it, perhaps the Militia is the only available resource 
—at any rate, the Volunteer organization leaves much to be desired. 
Regiments are strong in places where they might be weaker, and 
weak where they should be stronger; the whole force, too, wants 
mobility, and the officer class is not what it should be; moreover, 
their training is not sufficiently directed to the part they will have 
to play in the event of an invasion—few Volunteer corps will be 
fit to take the field at first as part of a movable force, but all can 
garrison forts or man positions. Their annual training might be 
directed to the positions they will have to occupy in war, which posi- 
tions should be as near to their homes as possible, and might even 
be thrown up by their own labours, and in which, knowing where 
to go and in what direction to retreat, they would be able to fight 
with the greatest advantage. 

In considering the necessity for the three field armies referred to 
above, it must be borne in mind that an invasion need not, and 
probably would not, be on one side only of London, and that the forces 
available for defence must be disposed to meet simultaneous attacks 
from different directions ; indeed, in one of the most elaborate projects 
for the invasion of England it is proposed to invade simultaneously 
in three places—viz., on the Essex coast, north of the Thames, on 
the coast south of the Thames, and by the Bristol Channel; the 
odds are against such a combined invasion coming off as projected, 
but the possibility of it should not be lost sight of. 

Having thus, however imperfectly, dealt with home defence, let 
us turn our attention to the réle of the navy, and most assuredly it 
is no light réle. The navy has to keep the home waters, to destroy 
ot hold in check hostile fleets, and to protect the great trade routes, 
with which must be included the protection of submarine cables. 
Ordinarily the waters of the world are parcelled into eight Naval 
Stations, and the naval establishments maintained in each are 
sufficient for all purposes in time of peace, but in time of war 
they will want considerable augmentations. Yet they can only 
receive augmentation after the Home fleets and the Mediterranean 
fleet are provided for. 

At least two fleets will be required for Home waters, and there is 
scarcely any condition of war with an European Power of the first 
order in which this country could do without the Mediterranean 
fleet; this fleet, pivoting on Gibraltar, unassailable in its great 
strength, divides the power of Spain, of France, and of Russia, and 
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is far more powerful than is due merely to the numbers of her ships 
and her guns. A possible combination against us, not to be over- 
looked in the present temper of nations, is France and Russia ;* and 
in such a contingency the Mediterranean fleet, relying not only upon 
Gibraltar, but on the magnificent fortress of Malta, with its capacious 
docks, naval yards and stores, and on Cyprus, would be of inesti- 
mable service to us, and might even keep the Suez Canal open to our 
shipping if we desired it—might keep it sufficiently open to admit 
our passing troops through it for India, Aden, the Mauritius, and 
elsewhere in the East. The trade passing through the Canal amounts 
in value to £120,000,000 per annum ; it is mostly British, but if the 
Canal were closed, trade would flow once more round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and we should not in the long run lose much, but the 
Canal Company would collapse ; Great Britain’s strong position is that 
she controls the Canal by her Mediterranean fleet at one end and by 
Aden at the other. She maintains the Canal, and if she, to use a 
trade expression, withdraws her patronage, there is an end com- 
mercially to the Canal. 

Evidently full employment would be found for all our sea-going 
ironclads in our three fleets in European waters, and the other 
waters of the world would be left to such protection as might be 
derived from unarmoured vessels, from such of the protected high- 
speed cruisers as were not required, and from auxiliary (merchant) 
cruisers. Not many, however, of the protected cruisers would be 
available; there are but twenty-five, and allowing four for the 
Mediterranean, four for the Home fleets, and four for Home duties, 
thirteen only remain for general service. 

The chief’sufferer by the loss of the Suez Canal would be India, 
15 per cent. of whose foreign trade (£21,000,000) is with European 
countries bordering the Mediterranean; this trade would probably 
find its way eventually to British or Australian markets; the Cape 
route would once more come into existence, for by it would pass the 
main portion of the trade from India, Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, as well as the trade of the Mauritius and Australia, which 
at the present time follows this route with a passing traffic of 
£120,000,000. The Cape station would then be of very great 

* Great Britain possesses 47 sea-going armoured ships as against France and Russia's 
54, of which, however, 19 are armoured wooden ships of old date ; in power of armour 
Great Britain is equal to both in extreme thicknesses, 20 inches and over, has 3 more 
than both in next thicknesses, over 10 inches; and though in the lowest thicknesses 
she has only 20 to 30, their superiority in numbers isin the lowest class of all, under 
6 inches. Inpenetrative gun power Great Britain has the 5 best ships, they follow with 
10, close upon which is Great Britain with 13, and then they with 7 ships. In coast- 
defence ships Great Britain is 2 behind them, and theirs are probably more efficient, 
as 3 (French) are of recent date. In cruisers Great Britain has 19 protected against 
their 7, but of these latter 4 (French) are one knot faster than hers; in the next rate of 
speed Great Britain has 3 more ships. In the number and weight of guns the 
superiority is with Great Britain. However, figures are proverbially misleading, and iv 
this case so much depends upon a variety of other conditions—e.g., speed, capcom | 


power, disposition of armour, and, the most vital of all, the qualification for comman 
—that it is impossible to assume any basis of examiuation which is not open to cavil. 
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importance, and not the least satisfactory of the communications 
made to the Colonial Conference now in session was the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies’ assurance that he hoped “‘ to present proposals 
for the joint defence of Cape Town and Simon’s Bay, which will 
ensure a safe base for naval operations and a secure harbour for the 
mercantile marine.” 

In the Indian Seas, over which this vast commerce would converge 
to the Cape, the coaling-stations are in Ceylon, Singapore, Mauritius, 
and King George’s Sound, all as well placed as circumstances allow, 
all more or less fortified, and being still further fortified, but some 
far apart. War is a business which has its risks, yet the position in - 
these seas would be as little unfavourable as possible ; a powerful 
fleet at the Cape pivoting on strong loca] defences and ample 
refitting accommodation, the Australian and China fleets combined 
to hold the seas from Hongkong by New Guinea and the east 
coast of Australia to New Zealand, with coaling and refitting places 
at Sydney and Melbourne—the Indian fleet free to move at will over 
the waters of the Indian Sea, the inlet from the Red Sea closed at 
Aden—our trade would be carried on with a minimum of risk. Other 
European nations, it is true, have, or are striving to effect, settle- 
ments in these seas, but at present they are not of much value as 
offensive factors. Rounding the Cape and swelled in volume by the 
Cape trade, the traffic would pass up the South Atlantic, with moderate 
risk from foreign stations on the coast, but supported by St. Helena 
in mid-ocean, sufficiently fortified, and Sierra Leone, recently rendered 
defensible, on the African main, until it reached the latitude of 
Gibraltar, whence to England would be the most perilous part of the 
route, and only to be protected by the Home fleets ; diverging from this 
trade route near the Cape de Verds, a route from England round 
Cape Horn to the west coast of South America and across the 
South Pacific to Australasia, passes close along the eastern side of 
South America. This route, upon which there are secondary coaling 
places on the American coast, which would, however, fail us in time 
of war, has no British coaling-station until the Falkland Islands are 
reached ; far off as they are, they are of some importance and are 
being fortified. The Cape de Verds, the point of divergence of 
these two routes, situated over against the West India islands, 
between them and Sierra Leone, would be a good rendezvous for a 
cruising squadron. The trade vid Cape Horn is not very large. 

The stoppage of the Suez Canal would probably have the effect of 
transferring some of the trade from Hongkong, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Australasia over the waters of the North Pacific to Esqui- 
malt, thence by Canadian Pacific Railway through the Dominion of 
Canada to Halifax, and by the great North Atlantic steam lines 
to England. The drawback to this route is the double transhipment 
to and from the railway; still, the Canadians are confident this 
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may be minimized, and that the passage to Japan will be reduced 
fifteen days by the arrangements they are contemplating, which are 
five and a half days from England to Halifax, five and a half days over- 
land to Esquimalt, and a subsidized line of 15-knot steamers in the North 
Pacific, twenty-five days to Japan. TheCanadians propose that Govern- 
ment should subsidize a cable from Esquimalt to Hongkong. The 
Secretary of State informed the Colonial Conference that this was 
opposed by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company; nevertheless, it 
may be hoped that the Canadians will adhere to their point. A line of 
telegraph cable here is of much commercial and of the highest mili- 
tary importance. On this route there would be a refitting station at 
Sydney, some means of refitting at Hongkong, which, as being the 
most salient British point towards Russia, should be strongly held, a 
subsidiary coaling-station at Thursday Island, and a coaling and refit- 
ting station (a naval yard) at Esquimalt, near to which is a copious 
supply of good coal. The only station after New Zealand is left behind 
is Fiji, and another island is wanted in the North Pacific, which shall 
space the distance between it and Esquimalt ; the run of 8,000 miles 
is too long to be maintained in war. A station on some convenient 
island over against Panama would be most useful for safeguarding 
our traffic across the Isthmus of Panama, which traffic is likely to 
take large dimensions if the Canal be cut. 

From Halifax to England the North Atlantic trade route would be 
followed, over which flows the huge stream of commerce to and from 
the Dominion of Canada and the United States. This route, lying 
far to the north, is the most easily protected against European nations ; 
it has the great naval station of Halifax on its western extremity, 
and the ocean fortress of Bermuda on its southern verge. In time 
of war, the European grain ports closed to us, and Indian wheat 
finding its way in diminished quantity by the Cape, we might well 
look with confidence to Canadian and American shipments, the capa- 
city of either for raising wheat and cattle being equal to our utmost 
requirements, 

In some measure bound up with this is the route to the West 
Indies ; passing in a south-westerly direction, it runs less away from 
Europe, and is therefore more exposed, with this additional danger, 
that other nations have stations among its islands. Bermuda again 
serves us here, and we have naval stations with yards at Kingston in 
Jamaica and Castries Bay in St. Lucia, very useful as outposts to the 
present traffic across the Isthmus of Panama, which may receive con- 
siderable extension even though the Canal through the Isthmus be 
never cut. 

What addition should be made to our navy for these naval 
stations? No sea-going ironclads are, as we have seen, available, 
and we want for these at the least eighteen; we are building 
only eleven: thirty additional protected cruisers of highest speed are 
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wanted; we are building only twenty-two. We want all the 
auxiliary cruisers of the great mercantile steam fleets, and double 
the number of gun and torpedo boats we have; and not until these 
additions be made will our navy be equal to possible demands 
upon it. 

War being declared, we should endeavour to shut our enemy in 
his ports. Steam, whatever its other advantages, is against the 
blockaders in so far as the blockaded will have unlimited supplies of 
coal, which is the life of steam fleets, and can keep their vessels 
cleaner, which means superiority in speed. Some vessels will creep 
out, but these should be marked, followed, and their identification 
communicated to the outlying squadrons, which should be fully able 
to deal with them, as they will probably be of the partially armoured 
class; but even if they have their own way, though they may cause 
us injury and much annoyance, they will do little or nothing to 
influence the result of a war. 

Trade will confine itself to the fewest, the main routes, and con- 
voying may do much. There is much difference of opinion regarding 
convoying. Some naval officers say the day of convoying is over, 
but to the writer the contrary appears to be the case, if convoying 
be skilfully conducted, its guiding principles clearly understood, and 
the dangerous crossing-places—after all, not so many—of the great 
trade routes made known and guarded by efficient squadrons. In the 
past, convoying was dependent upon weather and speed of sailing, 
while convoys were in great numbers of small vessels; in the future 
convoys will be independent of weather, while their speed as steamers, 
and in small numbers, will be more easily equalized. ‘This is a 
most interesting subject for investigation, but want of space preclude 
it here. 

The main question presents itself as a great difficulty at sea as 
well as on shore. An endeavour to meet this has been made by 
the enrolment of the Royal Naval Reserve, but the Reserve, though 
excellent, will be difficult to lay hold of when wanted, as they will be 
in all parts of the world, following their ordinary avocations. No 
doubt many will be found in the auxiliary cruisers, but to withhold 
the Reserve from mercantile pursuits whenever war threatened would 
dislocate the mercantile marine, in which, after all, are not more than 
30,000 British seamen. This, however, is matter of organization ; and 
in our seafaring population and in the Dominion of Canada are large 
supplies to be drawn upon, 

In the event of war with, for instance, the two European Powers 
most antagonistic to us at present, the outlook would be hopeful, 
and moreover a war, however much to be deplored in the interests 
of civilization, would be of the greatest value to our navy. Many 
points remain to be settled—the value of the ram not, perhaps, 
80 generally recognized as it should be—the right mode of armouring 
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ships (it may be confidently said that many types of armoured ships 
would be no. more heard of); the power of offensive torpedoes, espe- 
cially of the Whitehead, enormously overrated; and last, not least, 
the effect of present artillery, in which practice will fall far short 
of the present naval optimist theory. No doubt the effect of huge 
guns, when they do take effect, will be disastrous; but in ‘running 
fights how many shots will take effect ?* Single shots at long and 
unknown distances between vessels moving from twenty to thirty 
knots per hour must depend largely upon chance; moreover, the sea- 
man gunner, firing from an oscillating platform, is not the man to 
make practice give the lie to theory, Any reasonable being can, 
following Artemus Ward’s recipe for prophecy, predict the result 
with accuracy. 

But, after all, the true strength of nations is moral strength— 
the unaggressive strength, based upon numbers and union. Let us 
endeavour to maintain the union between the mother country and 
her colonies, already disposed to bear their full share of Imperial 
obligations; at present they can hardly stand alone, and we should 
undertake any sacrifice for them. The time will come, and in no 
very distant future, when we with our, through them, augmented 
numbers, and that other great English-speaking race across the 
Atlantic, also our offspring, shall overshadow the world in a peaceful 
and progressive spirit, and for the world’s lasting good. 


* The vice of the system of the Admiralty is, that the designers of ships, clever and 
zealous as they are, have no practical knowledge of ‘‘sailing” of ships as dwellings, 
or of guns. The labours of three different Chief Constructors have given the navy 
three fundamentally differing types of war ships; the three types may be all wrong, 
but two must be ; let us hope the two will disappear. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 


AmoNnG the many political questions that struggle for a hearing 
amid the din and confusion caused by the misgovernment of Ireland, 
and that steadily make their way towards the front rank, there is 
none of more importance, considering the issues it involves, than the 
enfranchisement of women. Its career has been in some respects 
unique, for it has more entirely escaped becoming a Party question 
than any other of equal importance, and there is no subject upon 
which the Division Lobby presents a more curious picture, for the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill has always drawn its strongest supporters, as 
well as received its chief opponents, from both political parties. This 
has been at once its weakness and its strength: its weakness, 
because it is almost necessary for one of the great Parties in the 
State to.take up a measure in order to force it through Parliament ; 
its strength, because Members of the House of Commons and the 
country at large are able to make up their minds on its merits 
without party prejudice. To a subject like Women’s Suffrage this 
has been a great advantage. Coming as it did for the first time on 
to the political stage as a practical question twenty years ago, when 
Mr. John Stuart Mill moved his amendment to the Reform Bill of 
1867, and when it had never been seriously considered by more than 
a few advanced thinkers, it was in the highest degree desirable that 
the country should consider it calmly, and, above all, that women 
should be asked freely to express their wishes, without considering 
the effect of their future votes on Liberal or Tory Governments. 
That process has gone steadily on for twenty years, and no impartial 
observer will deny that the change in women’s views has been 
enormous. For while apathy—the apathy which is always attendant 
on ignorance and political degradation—was at first a strongly 
marked feature, it is now almost impossible to take a score of 
women promiscuously, in any rank of life, and not to find that the 
majority of them both feel some interest in politics, and desire to 
possess a vote. It has, however, been too readily assumed that the 
wishes of women are decisive in the matter, It is clear that if duly 
qualified women, women who possess all the qualifications that entitle 
men to vote, desire to be removed from classification with lunatics, 
criminals, and infants, and to be enrolled as citizens, they are entitled 
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to have theirdemands granted. But it is equally clear that, even if 
they do not desire it, the State is entitled to make them assume the 
responsibility of citizenship if it be proved that it is for the welfare 
of the State that they should be thus burdened. That doctrine is 
universally admitted in the case of men. Upon it rests the law of 
conscription and compulsory military service on the Continent. It 
is the basis of compulsory education, and, indeed, of all taxation, 
and thus women are included in its scope. It is the basis of the 
selection of juries, and of many appointments, notably those of High 
Sheriff and Member of Parliament, which a man may not resign if 
they are thrust upon him. It is one of the strongest contentions of 
those who advocate the enfranchisement of women that it would be 
for the benefit of the State, Perhaps it is a truism to say that 
when a great injustice is being done to a large number of persons 
the whole body politic must suffer; but that is not the sense in 
which the argument is here applied. The contention is that it is 
desirable to have as the basis of representative government the 
largest possible number of “capable citizens,” to make the law such 
that no one is permanently and inevitably excluded from the 
franchise, that all by their own exertions or their own will may 
enter the ranks of citizenship; and if is also desirable that Parlia- 
ment should be fully representative of every phase of opinion and 
every class of thought in the country. In these days of Democratic 
Government we should lengthen our cords and strengthen our stakes, 
making all feel that they have a voice, or that they may have one, 
in the destiny of their country, That women look at things from a 
different standpoint to men, will be admitted, and few will deny that 
their judgments, or, as some like to say, their perceptions, are acute. 
It is a loss to society that it Should not have the benefit of this 
ability reflected in Parliament, t6 aid in“the discussion of the vast 
number of social subjects, all of which affect women as keenly as 
men. It is also open to men to argue that for their own benefit 
they are justified in urging women to vote. For the sake of the 
welfare of the race women should be as highly developed as possible, 
not in one way at the expense of another, as has been in times past, 
but equally in every way. Tennyson has well asked of woman, “ if 
she be small, slight natured, miserable, how can men grow?” Not 
a very high standard to take, perhaps, but one in which there is 
much truth; and when it is seen from the history of every country 
that its intelligence increases in proportion as its franchise is 
lowered—that is to say, that education and intelligence spread among 
the masses when the franchise is given to them, in a way unknown 
otherwise—we may justly hope that with the possession of the 
suffrage woman’s sphere will extend, her interests will widen, her 
intellect become more powerful, and men, as much as women, will 
ultimately benefit by the change. 
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But the words “ woman’s sphere” recall memories of bygone days, 
of arguments, to use a title of courtesy, which are now no more, and 
of sturdy though somewhat coarse opponents who have left the 
political arena, dreading perhaps the coming day when women’s votes 
would consign them to compuisory retirement. Bouverie, Scourfield, 
Beresford Hope, Newdegate, Leatham, and many more champions of 
a failing cause haye had their well-known stock arguments cut from 
under their feet by the mere lapse of time and by the experience of 
the country, and have been unable to find others to take their place. 
Of all these, the cry that politics were not within the sphere of woman 
was the favourite and most trusted. But who could use it now? 
Year by year the whole country seems more given up to politics ; 
elections succeed each other with greater rapidity, and the intervals 
between them are spent in preparation. ‘This is inevitable. So long 
as the great political parties were Whigs and Tories, with men like 
Palmerston at the head, and with a restricted franchise, political war- 
fare was a game, except when some great agitation like that of the 
Anti-Corn Law League arose. But now when we have five million 
electors, when questions going to the root of our system of govern- 
ment are vital, when the old doctrines of the rights of property are 
assailed, when men may no longer “‘ do what they like with their own,” 
and when State Socialism is increasingly aggressive, the advocates 
of each side call to their ranks every one who will help. Men have 
discovered that part of woman’s sphere is to help them to get into 
Parliament by cajoling the electors or by canvassing them, according as 
it is looked at from one side or the other. It is true that to go to 
the polling-booth would be unwomanly if the candidates are seeking 
Parliamentary honours, though quite right and natural if they only 
aspire to be town councillors. It is true that women are not fit to 
judge between two candidates, and give a vote to one of them, at a 
Parliamentary election, which may possibly only come once in seven 
years, yet they are well qualified to choose among twenty or more 
candidates at a School Board election, and vote perhaps for fifteen of 
them every third year. It is true that they will be neglecting their 
home duties if they go to vote, at long intervals perhaps, for members 
of Parliament, but their homes do not suffer when they vote every 
year for town councillors. It is true they must not attend election 
meetings for fear they will become excited and coarse like men pre- 
sumably are ; but it is quite ladylike to devote endless time and energy 
in forming Primrose Lodges, or to go in large numbers to meetings of 
Women’s Liberal Associations. In the one case some titled lady is 
sure to be present to grace the proceedings with her charms; in the 
other the wife of some Radical candidate will probably attend, having 
been sent by her husband, who is strongly opposed to Women’s Suf- 
frage, because he is frightened by the Primrose League, and thinks all 
Women will vote Tory. Such is the self-contradictory position which 
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opponents of Women’s Suffrage are obliged to take up. They accept 
the present position of women, they acquiesce in the extension of the 
local franchises to women ratepayers, and make no effort to restrain 
women from various forms of political and philanthropic public life. 
It is true that some few still lament the concession of the municipal 
franchise, and, to prove the greatness of the error, relate with evident 
delight stories of how sundry women can only be brought to the poll by 
even the most energetic male canvasser after they have been treated to 
liberal doses of rum in their tea. That the said male canvasser, the 
superior person belonging to that sex that is specially endowed by 
Providence with all the qualities necessary to enable him to govern, 
should be guilty of both a moral and legal offence in thus treating 
the women, does not occur to any one. At the worst, it is but a slight 
excess of electioneering zeal. But the women! They must be 
utterly degraded to accept the rum, and nothing could more clearly 
show that they and all their sex are unfit for the franchise ! 

When the School Board franchise is considered, no objections are 
heard, and few even object to women sitting upon such Boards and 
on Boards of Guardians. The education of childrer and the care of 
the poor are so obviously within woman’s sphere that criticism is 
silenced, and thus a great field of public usefulness is, by common 
consent, opened to women. 

The fact is, “the game is up.” It is useless any longer to 
contend against woman entering political life. She is in it already, 
partly because she has chosen to enter it, partly because men saw she 
would be a useful ally, and invited her to join them ; partly also—and 
this is a nobler reason—becausé many men believed it was right she 
should take her proper position in the world, both for her own sake 
and for that of the country. The various steps by which the present 
position has been won are too numerous to detail here. The reign of 
Queen Victoria and the progress of the emancipation of women began 
together, and have flourished side by side. It was inevitable, when a 
woman sat upon the throne, that the thoughts of other women should 
turn towards a wider sphere of usefulness than that previously 
known; while the spread of education, the development of railways, 
and the increase of wealth all tended in the same direction. The 
public work of women began appropriately with the Anti-Slavery 
Agitation, when William Wilberforce then prophesied that the step 
thus taken by them would lead to their own emancipation. The 
Temperance cause opened another avenue for their energies, and as 
both of these agitations were considered philanthropic rather than 
political, it was ultimately decided that women were usefully employed 
in them. The Anti-Corn Law League next appealed to them, 
and though their help in it was largely in the direction of raising 
funds by means of bazaars, &c., the amount of interest they felt in 
the work, and the assistance they rendered indirectly, were great. 
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But it was not until two great questions arose, one of them certainly 
not of their own seeking, that women generally claimed admittance 
into public life, and took their place on the platform as advocates of 
what they felt to be just, and assailants of what they knew to be 
wrong. The struggle for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts was an ordeal such as men have never been obliged to undergo. 
It involved not merely that women should speak at public meetings, 
which was a great innovation, but that they should discuss the most 
painful of all subjects, upon which up to that time even men had 
never dared to open their mouths. Yet so nobly did the women 
bear their part all through those terrible years of trial, that they- 
roused a spirit of indignation which swept away the Acts, but never 
by word or deed did they deservedly incur reproach themselves. 

Those who more especially devoted themselves to the other ques- 
tion of the Suffrage had a task only one degree less difficult. If 
the former were abused, the latter were ridiculed, and both were 
denounced as unwomanly. They survived each form of attack. As 
the old saying puts it— 

“A viper bit a Capadocian’s hide, 
But ’twas the viper, not the man, that died.” 
The revilers and scoffers have now almost disappeared; the one 
cause has completely triumphed, the other has gained the con 
cession of the principle contended for, and only awaits its find 
application. 

So much is this felt to be the case that women have ceased to. gt 
concentrate their efforts upon the direct point of the Suffrage, and, 
while the numbers in favour of it are increasing daily in both 
political parties, they are largely devoting their energies to ordinary 
politics, feeling possibly that by proving their interest in and their 
knowledge of the questions of the day, they are adding a powerful 
argument to those that already exist in favour of their enfranchise- 
ment. 

It is often forgotten that in this respect the women of Ireland 
set the example. When the Land League was proclaimed by the 
Government, and in consequence ceased to act, its place was taken 
by the Ladies’ Land League, which carried on its operations with 
much vigour, and helped to support those families who suffered 
from the severe operation of the Coercion Act. The people of 
Ireland undoubtedly owe a debt of gratitude to their countrywomen 
for their action at that time; a debt which they can only repay 
by giving them the franchise, for they proved themselves able at a 
time of emergency to take up the work of national organization 
which men had been forced to relinquish, 

The Tory ladies were next in the field, with the exception of the 
Birmingham Women’s Liberal Abapobitien and a similar one at 
Bristol, which are of comparatively old standing. The character of 
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the debt which the country owes to the Primrose League need not 
be discussed here. Opinions probably will vary as to the merits of 
that singular but highly successful organization ; but, looking at it 
impartially, few will deny that women owe it a debt of gratitude. 
It interested a vast number of Conservative women in politics, and 
it has almost converted the Tory party to a belief in Women’s 
Suffrage. It has brought before them the fact that an enormous 
number of women who have a very large stake in the country are 
unrepresented, it has shown them that women are wonderful elec- 
tioneerers, and it has effectually prevented any of them repeating 
their old stock arguments about the folly of women meddling in 
politics. So great indeed is the devotion of the Party to the 
Dames, that almost every great Tory meeting is called under their 
auspices, and at the few exceptions they are honoured with seats 
on the platform. Few Dames, however, yet speak in public. 
Whether this is due to a lingering Tory prejudice, or to inability 
to give even a moderately sensible reason for the faith that is in 
them, must remain doubtful. The fact remains that their power 
is most effectively exercised over individuals in the absence of wit- 
nesses by means which so stirred the indignation of Sir Henry 
James, that he threatened to bring in a Bill to prevent them be- 
witching the electors by their charms. Each party must, however, 
work in its own way, and those Liberals who have faith in their 
principles need not fear to enter into competition even with the 
Primrose Dames. 

The method by which Liberal women have resolved to compete is 
characteristic of the side they espouse. There is no concealment 
and no humbug. They form associations of Liberal women with 
avowed Liberal objects, and also with the intention of helping the 
cause of women. They know that “the woman’s cause is man’s, 
they rise or fall together,” and that while they are anxious to help 
the general aims of the Liberal Party, they are also, and perhaps 
primarily, anxious to educate women and fit them for their coming 
enfranchisement. The watchword of the Tory League is Organize, 
that of the Liberal Association is Educate. And who can doubt for 
a moment that while they are educating they are also spreading the 
desire and the demand for a vote. The first question that must arise in 
the mind of every woman as soon as she begins to take an interest 
in politics is, Why have I not got a vote? If she is a woman of 
independent means or of high education, she will ask why she is 
considered inferior to the men whom she employs in her stable and 
her garden, or to those whose mental power and learning is as 4 
child’s compared to her own. If she is a poor woman, maintaining 
herself by toil and industry, she will ask why she is considered 
inferior, it may be to her own brother, or neighbour, who is perhaps 
dissolute and supported by his wife, and who at the best is just 
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earning weekly wages like herself. Such questions cannot be 
repressed, and there is only one answer—namely, that there is no 
reason which will stand a moment’s examination, and that the 
distinction is the survival of an ancient prejudice. 

Is it then worth while contending any longer against the inevit- 
able? The subject has been discussed fully by the country, and all 
active opposition has died away. The real fears of many have been 
allayed by the gradual advances that have been conceded. It is 
interesting to refer to the early debates on this measure, and to note 
how every alarmist prophecy has been rendered false by time and 
experience. It is true that the prophecies have not been put to the - 
final test by the grant of the Parliamentary franchise, but they did 
not merely relate to it. They foretold neglected homes, unsexed 
women, alienated husbands, and even a revolt against marriage if 
women became interested in politics and were contaminated with 
the filth and mire of elections. So far there are no signs of these 
evils approaching; women become more and more interested in 
elections, and one local vote after another is granted. Yet the sex 
remains as before, and human nature is unchanged. Even attend- 
ance at the polling booth has done women no harm, and elections be- 
come more orderly as the ballot is more fully recognized. In a remark- 
able speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone in the debate on the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill in 1871, this fear of the demoralizing effect of attend- 
ance at the polling-booth seems to have been the chief difficulty in 
his mind. With his usual foresight and with his strong sense of 
justice he told the House that the question of the recognition of 
women’s rights was, after all, merely a question of degree. He 
approved of the grant of the Municipal and School Board votes. 
He admitted the existence of all the ancient local franchises con- 
ferring the right both to vote and act, and he said that it was a 
question whether or not they should go further. The principle he 
evidently held was conceded, and he added: “I do go so far as to 
admit that my hon. friend (Mr. Jacob Bright) has a presumptive 
case for some change in the law.” He declared that when poor 
women had to support themselves they approached the task under 
greater difficulties than attached to men, that in various important 
particulars women obtain much less than justice, and that this was 
indirectly due to the state of the law. As an instance of this he 
cited the case of women turned out of farms because they had no 
vote—a grievance more common formerly than now—and of the 
inequality of the law of divorce between the sexes. And he con- 
cluded by affirming that the man wotld be a real benefactor to his 
country who could arrange a safe and well-adjusted alteration of the 
law as to political power, and obtain a more just arrangement of 
the provisions of other laws bearing on the condition and welfare of 
women, 
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The only objection which Mr. Gladstone urged, or indeed 
mentioned, was that the grant of the suffrage would demand the 
personal attendance of women and involve them in the general proceed- 
ings of elections. This, he said, “appears to me to be an objection 
of the greatest force.” But surely time has removed that objection. 
Elections are very different from what they were in 1871, before the 
Ballot Act was passed. Women are thoroughly accustomed to give 
personal attendance at the booth, and the “general proceedings of 
elections” interest them as much as though they were voters. No 
one would more readily admit this now than the distinguished 
speaker, and he would feel that his fears on that score were allayed. 

What then prevents the Liberal party from taking up this question, 
and completing their great measure of reform? Women have 
entered the political world with the consent, and at last with the 
assistance, of both parties. They are accustomed to voting at local 
elections and suffer no harm thereby. Their claim to the franchise 
is on exactly the same grounds as that of the county householders, 
which has just been conceded. There is, in fact, not the vestige of 
a logical argument against the proposal. Why then do not all 
Liberals support it ? 

The melancholy truth must be told. It is because they fear the 
majority of women will vote for the Tories. Over and over again 
this is heard in private, and no one who has the slightest acquain- 
tance with public feeling will deny that this, and this only, is the 
reason why they forsake their principles when it is a question of 
doing justice to women. To the honour of Mr. Gladstone be it said 
that he is free from such a humiliation. In the speech already 
referred to he said— 

“Tn the first place, I would set aside altogether the question whether 
the adoption of such a measure as this is likely to act in any given sense 
upon the fortunes of one political party or another. It would be what I 
may call a sin against first principles to permit ourselves to be influenced 
either one way or the other by any feeling we might entertain on such a 
point, and therefore into that part of the subject I will not for one 
moment undertake to inquire.” 

That is the doctrine that might be expected from the Leader of the 
Liberal Party. It would be well if his followers understood the 
principles of Liberalism as clearly as their chief. After charging 
the Tories, with great justice, that they opposed the enfranchisement 
of the agricultural labourers, because they were likely to vote 
Liberal, and condemning such intolerance in the strongest terms, 
these very Liberals now oppose Women’s Suffrage because they think 
women will vote Tory! Such utter absence of principle does indeed 
degrade public life, and shows that those who are guilty of it refuse 
to do what they admit to be just for fear. of losing votes. ‘ Be 
just, and fear not!” used to be the motto of Liberals, and it is still 
their motto, and the basis of all their arguments in favour of Home 
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Rule for Ireland. It is indeed acted upon by many in reference to 
women. ‘There are large numbers of Liberals who, while they fear 
that women are Conservative, still advocate their enfranchisement 
because it is just. It is not the rank and file of the Party, nor its 
great Leader, who are false to their principles. Itis the men in high 
position in the counsels of the Party, and not a few unofficial 
members of Parliament, who thus “sin against first principles,” and 
who by their conduct are tending to bring about the very state of 
things they fear. That they can retard the enfranchisement of 
women by more than a few years in this democratic age they can 
scarcely hope. But what they can do is to force women to look to 
the Tory Party for their freedom. Every one admits the tendency 
of new voters to support the Party that enfranchised them, and when 
women see year after year that the Liberal leaders give them the cold 
shoulder, and, without any reason that will bear stating, refuse to 
assist them to gain the suffrage, they inevitably will turn elsewhere, 
and are already receiving encouragement which will meet with its 
due reward at a future time. If there are good logical reasons which 
convince a Liberal that women ought not to vote, by all means let 
him state them and stick to them. He should oppose their enfran- 
chisement, though it drove every woman into the enemy’s camp. 
But when it is the case that the only real objection is the fear that 
they will turn the scale in favour of Tory candidates, then such 
Liberals are unworthy of their name, and will bring down upon their 
Party a well-deserved retribution. 





POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Wirnovt a fairly comprehensive knowledge of the organization 
of its political parties there can be no intelligent appreciation of the 
course of political events in the United States. The successive 
steps by which party organization has reached its present stage of 
development form a most important chapter in the political history 
of the country, and the effects of that development, not merely 
upon current politics, but the probable results in the future, may 
well arrest the attention of the students of Democratic-Republican 
institutions. The purpose of this article is to set forth briefly the 
plan or scheme of party organization which at present obtains. So 
perfect is this organization, so nicely adjusted are the various parts 
each to the other, that its work is almost automatic. It is aptly 
called “The Machine,” for it is a complete piece of mechanism 
responsive to the slightest touch of the manipulator or manager, 
and working his will with relentless accuracy. 

There are two great national political parties, the Democratic and 
the Republican. The organization of each is substantially the 
same, and we may take either as the type of the other, and the 
State organization of either party as the type of its National 
organization. 

The Republican party organization in New York State furnishes 
an illustration of the party methods which prevail in all the States; 
it may be more perfect in certain respects than that of others, but 
many of the States have a “Machine” not less perfett, and the 
party organizations in all of them so closely approximate in 
principle to that of New York State, that if we understand the 
New York Republican ‘‘ Machine,” we may consider ourselves 
entitled to form a sound judgment on political party organization 
throughout the country. 

The unit of organization is generally the Town, or in the case of 
a city, the Ward Association ; but sometimes the Assembly district— 
i.e., the district or constituency which elects a member of Assembly 
or Lower House of the State Legislature—is taken as the unit. 
These Town or Ward or Assembly District Associations elect dele- 
gates to a central body which has general authority over the affairs 
of the party within the county, and is known as the General 
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or County Committee. The machinery of the county politics is 
directly under the control of the County Committee. The Ward, 
Town, or Assemby Association is under its government, and their 
rules must not be inconsistent with those of the County Committee, 
which may make an entirely new set of rules each year or oftener, 
and in fact does change its rules as to special points as often as in 
its judgment the occasion requires. Among other important matters 
regulated by the County Committee may be mentioned: the number 
and qualifications of its own members, and what proportion of its 
membership shall constitute a quorum; the qualifications and tests 
of membership in Town, Ward, or District Associations ; the quota 
of representation from each of these associations in the County 
Committee; the times and places of holding the Primaries to elect 
delegates to the various nominating conventions where the party’s 
candidates for public offices are selected; the rules and regulations 
under which such Primaries are held. 

Within the County Committee, and to a large extent controlling 
its policy, is a smaller body—the Executive Committee, made up of 
one member chosen from, and nominated by, each of the delegations 
to the County Committee from the Town, Ward, or Assembly 
District Associations, This is the general plan. It is capable of 
infinite variety in details, and may be, and often is, wholly arbitrary 
in its workings. 

The present qualification or test of membership in the Republican 
“Machine” in New York City is, “that he is a qualified voter of 
the Assembly District in which he proposes to enrol, and that he 
voted at the last election for electors of President and Vice-President 
of the United States, for the electors of the Republican party ; or if 
he has since the last Presidential election voted at a State election, 
he must have voted for the candidates of the Republican party for 
State offices.” If for any reason unable to vote at the last Presi- 
dential or State election, it will be sufficient that his present general 
intention is to go with the Republican party at the next ensuing 
election. He must state that he will not during the year attend or 
take part in the primaries or caucuses of any other political organiza- 
tion. In Brooklyn, a city of 700,000 population, which adjoins 
New York and is separated from it by the East River, the test is 
not so severe. The candidate for membership must present himself 
in person at a stated meeting of the association and sign a written 
application, which states: “I desire to become a member of your 
association. I ama Republican. I reside at No. 

Street, and have lived there for , and am 

years of age.” To which must be appended the certificate of some 
one already a member of the association that the applicant is a 
Republican. It is provided, however, that no one can vote at any 
of the party primaries next succeeding a Presidential election unless, 
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if challenged, he “shall swear he did vote the Republican electoral 
ticket.” 

When any party candidate for public office is to be selected, each 
of the party associations within the district or constituency which 
elects the officer holds a “ Primary,” at which as many delegates are 
chosen to the nominating convention as the association is entitled to 
in the County Committee. In this way are constituted Aldermanic, 
Assembly, Senatorial, City, County, and other conventions, to select 
the party candidates for aldermen, members of assembly, State 
senators, the elective city and county officials, and other elective 
offices ; each such officer being chosen by the special constituency or 
district established by law. 

The number of delegates to which an association is entitled 
in the County Committee or a nominating convention, does not 
depend at all on the number of the members in the association, but 
upon the number of votes cast for the party candidates at the 
general election. Usually the vote for Governor or President is taken 
as the test. In Brooklyn each ward of the city has an association, 
and each association has one delegate, and in addition as many 
delegates as there are multiples in the ward of every two hundred 
votes cast for the party candidate for governor at the last preceding 
gubernatorial election. The Eleventh Assembly District of the city 
is composed of the Seventh, Twenty-first, Twenty-third, and Twenty- 
fourth Wards of Brooklyn; and in the party’s Assembly District 
Convention, which nominates candidates for the Assembly, these 
wards are entitled in the order named, according to the rules just 
stated, to seventeen, sixteen, thirteen, and four delegates respectively, 
or fifty in all. The Assembly District contains between 9,000 and 
10,000 Republican votes, but a bare majority (say twenty-six 
delegates) of the Assembly District Convention can name the party 
candidate for member of Assembly. A few years ago the rule 
called for 300 Republican votes as the unit of representation, and 
the Assembly District Convention of this district numbered then 
only twenty-three members, twelve of whom could name the party 
candidate for between 6,000 and 7,000 votes. 

The delegates to State Conventions—that is, conventions which 
nominate party candidates for the elective State offices, are chosen 
by Assembly Districts. Each Assembly District is entitled to a speci- 
fied number of delegates in the State Convention. The present rule 
is one delegate from each district in any event; one delegate for 
each thousand Republican votes cast at the last preceding Presidential 
election, and an additional delegate for any remainder over in excess 
of five hundred, on dividing the whole number of votes in the dis- 
trict by one thousand. Each association within the Assembly District 
elects to the Assembly District Convention the same number of 
delegates to which it is entitled in the County Convention. The 
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Assembly District Convention thus constituted chooses the small 
number of delegates to which the district is entitled in the State 
Convention—for example: the Eleventh Assembly District Conven- 
tion above referred to, or any twenty-six members of it, will name 
the eleven delegates from that district to the State Convention. 

It must have been noticed that there is no direct vote of the 
people under any circumstances to determine who shall be the candi- 
dates for office, and that it is not open to all the voters belonging to 
the party to take part in determining who shall be the party’s dele- 
gates to the various committees or conventions ; but that the members 
of the Town or Ward Associations vote for delegates from such asso- - 
ciations to the various intermediary conventions, then the various 
intermediary conventions elect delegates to the still further conven- 
tion, and so on, until the last convention in the line selects a candi- 
date. Each delegate has also his alternate elected at the same time 
with him, and when the delegate is absent the alternate has the right 
to his place and to cast his vote. If neither delegate nor alternate is 
present, then, nominally, and sometimes really, the other delegates 
from that particular Ward or Town Association have the right to name 
a substitute. The fact of substitution, however, is announced by the 
chairman of the delegation, and, as a matter of practice, it is ordi- 
narily left to the chairman to name the substitute. There are no 
prerequisites for delegates, alternates, or substitutes as to residence ; 
and it may happen that a district will be represented in a convention 
by some one who resides in an entirely different and remote district. 
This is of most frequent occurrence in the case of substitutes. It 
is not unusual, where the presence in the convention of some one 
with special gifts for intrigue or oratory is desired, for a regularly 
elected delegate to withdraw to make way for such a substitute. 
When the special need for his presence is past, the substitute in his 
turn will withdraw. 

Just as in the county the County Committee has the general 
control over the party machinery and party policy within the 
county—but the County Committee is itself controlled by its 
Executive Committee—so the State Convention has the general 
control over the party machinery and the party policy within the 
State, and the laws and regulations passed by the State Convention 
are supreme within the party, but is itself controlled by the State 
Committee. 

The State Committee consists of thirty-four members, one from each 
Congressional District, elected each year for one year by the votes of 
the delegates to the State Convention residing in the Congressional 
District which the State Committee-man is to represent. This is 
the only instance where there is any qualification as to residence on 
the part of voting delegates. The powers of the State Committee 
Include all powers not expressly taken away by a rule passed at a 
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State Convention. With this limitation, it makes and unmakes its 
rules at its own pleasure, and for all practical purposes its powers 
are absolute. The State Committee appoints the time for holding 
the State Convention, calls the Convention, apportions the number 
of delegates to which each Assembly District is entitled, and its 
chairman calls the State Convention to order. It revises beforehand 
the roll of delegates to the State Convention, and its secretary calls 
the roll as so revised at the opening of the Convention, thus 
determining which delegates shall have the right to vote prior to 
and during the temporary organization of the Convention. The 
credentials of all the delegates are first submitted to the State 
Committee, and they have the power, and have been known to 
exercise it, of passing preliminarily over a great many delegates 
whose credentials have been presented, unseating many who sup- 
posed that their credentials were perfect, and seating delegates who 
supposed that they were on contesting delegations. Ordinarily, the 
State Committee through its power and influence determines who 
shall be the officers of the temporary organization of the State 
Convention. The chairman so chosen at the suggestion of the 
State Committee appoints, of course, all the preliminary committees— 
the committee on credentials, the committee on resolutions, and 
other committees; so that the State Committee have practically 
absolute control over the personnel of any State Convention when 
they choose to exercise their power. 

The State Committee also has the power to organize and re- 
organize in any county the party machinery of that county. It is 
a part of the duty of each State Committee-man to know all about 
the personal character, the political aspirations and affiliations of 
each man of any consequence or prominence within his Congres- 
sional District, and to report these facts to the State Committee. 
It is also his duty to see that the policy adopted by the State Com- 
mittee should be carried out in his particular district, and from the 
first setting in motion of the political machinery to the election, for 
instance, of the delegates to a State Convention for the selection of a 
candidate for Governor, and to the election of a Governor as well, 
the State Committee-man is expected to have an active and con- 
trolling part. The members of the State Committee are far more 
powerful factors in determining what shall be the political policy of 
the State than its members of Congress. From 1868 until quite 
recently the membership of the State Committee in New York 
remained practically unchanged. 

Such is a brief outline of “The Machine.” In each locality it 
is adapted to the special local circumstances, but its possibilities 
are familiar to every one acquainted with “ practical ” political work 
in the United States. It is most effective in cities—especially largé 
cities—where the neighbourhood feeling is weakest and there is less 
acquaintance of voters with one another. 
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The purpose of this article is neither to trace historically the 
growth of the “ Machine ” to its present dominance, nor to set forth 
the far-reaching consequence of that dominance in American politics, 
but rather to point out what the “ Machine” is. The “‘ Machine” 
does not deliberate—it executes. It is not representative in the 
Democratic-Republican sense; it may yield to an aroused public 
opinion, but to enforce or express public opinion is not one of its 
functions. The voters of a political party do not determine its 
candidates for political office, but the members of its “‘ Machine.” 
If the Assembly District Association in a district containing 10,000 
voters have but ten members on its rolls, the association would have 
as much voice in the party’s councils, as large representation in the 
party’s convention, as if the whole 10,000 voters were on the associa- 
tion’s rolls. The “ Machine ” performs a public function, but it does 
so under private regulations and without any real public responsi- 
bility. The machinery which works so smoothly and easily under 
skilled hands does not work at all unless the hands are the skilled 
ones of “ Professional politicians ”—that is, those who live by politics. 
To the touch of the small group of master mechanics or the single 
boss workman, the wonderful mechanism responds instantly. It 
carries commands, executes orders, enforces discipline with mar- 
vellous precision ; but they are the commands of the party managers, 
not of the voters, and it is the discipline established by the party 
“boss,” not by the majority of the party. 

In control of the party organization in each State, and of each 
subdivision of the organization, will be found a man or small group 
of men who exercise the functions and possess all the authority of a 
despot or oligarchy. The “Machine” creates them, and they in 
turn preserve the “ Machine.” They and their subordinates, with 
many others in sympathy with them or dependent upon them, are 
the “ regulars” of political warfare, and in comparison with these 
the general organized mass of voters is a mere militia without 
discipline or officers. The “Machine,” possessing the nominating 
and the ve-nominating power, and having by its elaborate organiza- 
tion the most effective means of printing and distributing the ballots 
on election day, a very considerable proportion of the elective 
officers are naturally and almost inevitably controlled to a large 
extent by the shrewd and capable man or men who control the 
“Machine;” and the appointive offices are largely filled by the 
“Machine’s” adherents. The “Machine” is always ready. Its 
control of the offices preserves not only its existence, but its efficiency 
through the entire year. 

Whichever political party is in power it is to the interest of its 
“Machine ” managers that the “ Machine” of the rival party should 
not be disrupted. ‘There is no politics in politics” is a proverb 
the truth of which finds frequent illustration in the “deals” and 
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combinations with which the residents of American cities are only too 
familiar, and evidences of its truth are not lacking in the larger 
fields of State and National politics. 

Powerful, however, as the “‘ Machine” has been and is, there are 
many signs that it is in its decadence. Itis inconsistent with the free 
spirit of the American people, and the events of the past ten years have 
shown that the ‘“ Machine ” leaders can less and less count upon the 
blind partisanship which has enabled them by controlling the party’s 
machinery to obtain the full party vote. The Civil Service Reform 
laws, which have been passed by Congress and several of the States, 
and adopted by the largest cities, to take certain of the offices out 
of “ politics ;” and, far more important than any law, the awakened 
and growing public sentiment which demands that the principle of 
these laws should be observed by public officials beyond the limited 
application of the laws themselves, have perceptibly weakened the 
power of the “ Machine” in American politics. The rapid growth and 
great prosperity of a fearless and independent public press within a 
comparatively short period, and the marked change for the better in 
the government of the principal cities, are still further evidences that 
the “ Machine” is losing its position of vantage. The formation of 
innumerable independent political clubs and organizations, especially 
of young men, through the country ; the ready welcome accorded by 
magazines and reviews to thoughtful articles on political ques- 
tions; the repeated defeats in recent years at the polls of the 
“ regular ” candidates in Municipal and State elections ; and the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1884, are the forerunners of a complete political 
emancipation. 


[Copyrighted U.S.A., 1887, by Horace E. DEmnc.] 

















RUKMABAI AND HINDU CHILD- 
MARRIAGE. 


THE case of Rukmabai, the Hindu lady who has been recently 
condemned by the Bombay High Court to take up residence with 
her husband, is the most striking illustration yet to hand of the 
evils involved in Hindu child-marriage. It occurs at an opportune 
moment. The attention it has aroused will not only stimulate the 
growing feeling on this subject in England and in India, but it will 
open up the whole question of the attitude of British law towards 
customs indigenous in Hindu society. Other circumstances at the 
present time also demand great caution in the process by which the 
British Courts in India are systematizing, and extending their power 
over, that loose assemblage of social and religious law which obtained 
in original Hindu society. It is asserted, and the case of Rukmabai 
bears out the assertion, that the obvious activity of the lawyers, as 
it spreads into every field, and overflows the great towns into the 
Mofussil, is embracing the whole body of Hindu usage with 
dangerous rapidity. As a result, a formidable and compact body of 
law is being formed out of an indeterminate multitude of rules, which 
dealt equally with conduct and with custom, and attached the same 
importance to either. But to lend the centralized force of the 
British Courts to regulations which lacked any precise sanction in 
the original state of Hindu society, will only be to rivet them more 
firmly about the native community. Growth will be necessarily 
cramped. The efficacy of the primitive sanctions themselves, consist- 
ing as they did for the most part in the displeasure of caste and the 
invocation of supernatural penalties, may very well tend to decay be- 
fore Western education, a rise in morality, and a transformation in 
religious opinion. Thus the ultra-conservative influence inherent in 
law itself will make the adaptation of traditional creeds to a progress 
in morality more difficult ; for, notwithstanding the accepted theory of 
its immobility, Hinduism is certainly possessed of this adaptability 
in some degree. Arbitrary impediments placed in the way of the 
natural working of this process must in the long run precipitate a 
Violent quarrel between tradition and morality, involving a dangerous 
and disturbing breach to moral and theological continuity, and putting 
the whole cause of progress in jeopardy. It is this moral anarchy 
against which too jealous precautions cannot be taken. 
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In order that our readers may fully understand the pre- 
dicament in which the unfortunate Hindu lady finds herself, 
and may grasp the several points of legal and philosophic 
importance involved in her case, we shall relate so much of her 
life history as is needful to make it intelligible. But we may 
preface this by observing that the sanctity and necessity of child- 
marriage is a matter of considerable dispute amongst Hindus them- 
selves. It cannot be denied that the custom is practically universal, 
and has been so for many centuries. But it is not by any means so 
clear that child-marriage is prescribed in the religious and moral 
books of the purest authority and highest antiquity amongst the 
Hindus. It is certainly not explicitly enjoined in the Laws of 
Manu. Erudite Hindus have, indeed, expressed themselves very 
diversely on this question. However, the general weight of opinion 
goes to prove that child-marriage is not a precept of the older 
Hindu scriptures, though it is assumed and asserted as such in later 
glosses and interpretations, and has been strongly advocated by the 
Brahminical expositors. In this respect it is parallel to the rite 
of Suttee. There is no doubt that the self-immolation of widows 
was a comparatively recent custom in Hindu society, and is trace- 
able partly to the grosser motives of corporate selfishness, and 
partly, in Sir Henry Maine’s opinion, to the genuine professional 
dislike of property coming into a widow’s hands entertained by the 
Brahminical lawyers. But, looking again at child-marriage from the 
point of view of physical environment, a cogent justification has been 
claimed for it on account of the extraordinary precocity of Hindu 
girls. This, it is contended (and it must be remembered that woman 
has no position in modern Hindu law except under the Perpetual 
Tutelage of male relations), makes her settlement in her future home 
at an early age a vital necessity to society, and the only guarantee 
of family honour. But even granting this plea in justification of 
early marriages, the contention does not touch the root of the 
question as regards infant marriages, where the bride is left in her 
parents’ home for years, nor the right in such cases of the British 
law to enforce cohabitation in maturer life against the consent of one 
of the parties. This is the intolerable hardship of Rukmabai’s position. 

To turn to the facts of the case itself. 

At the ageof eleven Rukmabai was formally married, or, we 
might almost say, betrothed, by her parents to a husband of nineteen, 
in accordance with the orthodox Hindu solemnities. She never lived 
with this nominal husband, saw little of him, and continued, with his 
implied, if not expressed, consent, to reside under the roof of her 
step-father, the late Dr. Sakharam Arjun. This gentleman was an 
enlightened and well-known Hindu physician at Bombay, who used 
to bring English and native society together. Under Dr. Arjun’s 
guidance Rukmabai devoted herself to acquiring a European educa- 
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tion, and has given evidence of very remarkable literary power. 
From her pen proceeded the striking series of letters, signed “ By a 
Hindu Lady,” on the evils of the Hindu marriage system, which 
appeared in a leading Bombay newspaper some twelvemonths since. 
For eleven years her husband made no attempt to claim Rukmabai’s 
society. But when she had reached the age of twenty-two, and had 
achieved an independent position and reputation for herself, he 
suddenly summoned her to take up residence with him, and to fulfil 
the marriage contract which had been entered into on her behalf in 
her infancy. Rukmabai refused, and her husband thereupon, in 
September, 1885, brought a suit for what, by a legal fiction, was . 
called restitution, and in reality amounted to institution, of conjugal 
rights. The social and intellectual position between the two parties 
had meanwhile considerably altered. Apparently, the husband had 
not prospered in the world; he was in broken health, bad circum- 
stances, and scarcely able to supply a wife, it seems, with the 
common necessaries of life, Circumstances of this nature of course 
aggravate the hardship of the case, but have no bearing on the 
question of legal right, and were very properly set aside by the 
Judge of the original Court, Mr. Pinhey, before whom the case was 
tried. Mr. Pinhey, however, addressed himself to the question, 
whether a suit for restitution of conjugal rights had any foundation 
in Hindu law, though precedents of the kind undoubtedly existed in 
Mohammedan practice. This is a point on which authorities dis- 
agree, and though no exact suit of this nature obtained in original 
Hindu society, there appear to have existed remedies which the 
British Courts, according to their usual procedure, would no doubt 
develope into a formal suit. But this question was only preliminary 
to the real issue commented upon by the judge—whether (even 
supposing the suit to lie) it could be made to cover the case where 
the remedy demanded was not one for the restitution but rather for 
the institution of conjugal rights between parties who had lived 
separate and had never cohabited. Against this Mr. Pinhey 
emphatically decided, and he therefore dismissed the petition, 
remarking that it would have been “a barbarous, cruel, and revolt- 
ing thing ” to order Rukmabai to join her husband. 

But the case did not rest here. It was taken on appeal to the 
Bombay High Court last year, and the judgment of the inferior Court 
was reversed. Sir Charles Sargent laid down that the suit for the 
restitution of conjugal rights did obtain amongst Hindus, and that 
accordingly the Civil Courts were bound to assume to themselves, 
with the establishment of systematic judgment, the jurisdiction over 
conjugal rights as determined by the Hindu law, and were, moreover, 
obliged to enforce them in their own way. As to the further ques- 
tion, whether the suit against Rukmabai amounted to one of the 
nature alleged, that was also declared in the affirmative, notwith- 
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standing the absence of cohabitation, From the moment of the 
celebration of marriage, according to Hindu law and custom, it was 
undeniably explained that the husband becomes the wife’s legal 
guardian. In Rukmabai’s case, therefore, Dr. Arjun’s house, where 
she had lived with her husband’s consent, was constructively her 
husband’s place of abode, and in the view of the law the suit was 
made tantamount by this process of legal fiction to an ordinary one 
for restitution of conjugal rights. Against this judgment of course 
nothing can be urged in the existing relations of the British Courts 
to Indian usage. 

But the consequences it carried with it are matters of a general 
interest, rather of a moral than of a legal character. The Court was 
left to determine the penalty to which Rukmabai would expose herself 
in case of refusing to obey and thus becoming guilty of contempt of 
Court. Looking to English law as administered at home, Sir C. Sargent 
admitted that in England suits for the restitution of conjugal rights had 
been practically abolished by the Statute 47 and 48 Victoria, cap. 68, 
sect. 2. This Statute, which has reduced the suit to a mere method of 
dealing with the property of the parties, while non-compliance with the 
Court’s order is considered equivalent to desertion, is the last outcome 
of a long process. The English Civil Courts have throughout history 
tended to minimize the penalties which they were originally con- 
strained to apply on behalf of the Ecclesiastical Courts, as these 
were stripped of immediate power. Very little analysis is sufficient 
to show that the English marriage law, as now existing, is a sorry 
compromise between the theory of a civil contract and the ideas 
derived from the Canon law. It is not, however, always perceived 
that these ideas are, at the present moment, experiencing a curious 
and ironical reverse of fate. How and why the Canon law came in 
the Dark Ages to grow up alongside the stately systems of Roman 
law bequeathed by the Empire to the world may not be an inquiry 
easy to trace in all its branches. But it is absolutely certain that 
one main reason for the institution of the Canon law was the dis- 
satisfaction of the growing moral conscience of the Middle Ages, 
under the influence of the Christian and sacramental doctrines of 
marriage, with the Roman law on this subject, particularly with 
regard to the facilities afforded for divorce, The Canon law, therefore, 
at the time of its introduction, expressed and registered a distinct 
moral advance. At present it represents, for the greater part, 4 
dead and unprogressive assemblage of ideas long since incapable of 
expansion or adaptation. These ideas are, therefore, in their turn 
being cast off by the living organism they once clothed and now 
confine. He would, however, be guilty of historic ingratitude and 
imperfect historic imagination who refused fully to acknowledge the 
enormous advantages rendered by the Canon law to society in the 
distracted “ Ages of Faith,” when the conception of virtue and mar- 
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riage was a plant of exceedingly weak growth, which needed all the 
powerful influence of the Church to foster it into a more vigorous 
life. The reflection may well enjoin caution to reformers. At the 
same time it gives a more vital meaning and a stronger impulse to 
efforts for establishing marriage on a more human, a more rational, 
and a more self-supporting basis. 

To revert, however, to the action of the English Civil Courts. 
Their function, we have seen, from an early date was to lend their 
power to enforce the decrees of the Ecclesiastical Courts, who looked 
upon the duties resulting from the marriage bond as matters of 
conscience subject to the Church’s supervision. They treated con- - 
tempt of the Ecclesiastical Courts as contempt offered to themselves. 
But their growing reluctance in enforcing the old penalties of 
attachment and imprisonment, an obligation they were always glad 
of a loophole for avoiding, has been confirmed by the recent Statute 
quoted above. Unhappily Rukmabai derives no direct relief in her 
own country from this amending statute, for the reason that it is 
not yet extended to British India. As things are, the Bombay 
High Court had no option but to administer the British law 
entrusted to it according to the precedents up to date. It therefore 
remanded the case again to the Lower Court for decision on its 
merits, and the decision was in favour of the husband. Should 
Rukmabai therefore refuse to conform to the orders the High Court 
is bound to issue, she will unavoidably be subject to the penalty of 
six months’ civil imprisonment (not criminal, as has been wildly 
stated) for her contempt of court. 

Here, then, is a case in which a Hindu lady is exposed to a 
penalty under British law which public opinion at home has 
already condemned, and had actually abolished in England before 
Rukmabai’s case originally came up for trial in Bombay. The 
anomaly may well be declared to be worse than intolerable. 
Fortunately, however, an indirect remedy lies open to Rukmabai 
under the subordination of British Indian law to the Privy Council. 
She can appeal from the decision of the High Court to this body, 
both on the merits and on the law of her case. It is very unlikely 
that the Privy Council, in view of the recent Statute, would uphold 
the High Court’s decree. But an appeal requires funds for its 
prosecution. The slender means at Rukmabai’s disposal have 
probably been already swallowed up in previous litigation. Subscrip- 
tions, it is, however, satisfactory to note, have begun to reach her 
both from English sympathizers and from the more enlightened of 
her countrymen and countrywomen, while a committee to assist her 
cause and to investigate the general evils of child-marriage has been 
formed, with Professor Wordsworth, of Bombay, at its head. If she 
Perseveres and succeeds, she will have struck an effective blow at one 
development, or rather perversion, of the Hindu marriage system, the 
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evils of which, as a whole, she has already exposed with her pen. Once 
the wedge is inserted the worse part of the system must ultimately 
relax and decay. ‘This is all that can be gained at present. Violent 
legislative interference with the child-marriage customs of the Hindus 
would be as impolitic as it is impossible. It must be borne in mind 
that an ignorant agitation in this direction, if successful for the moment, 
would inflict a most cruel injustice on a vast number of the Hindu 
women sought to be benefited. It would inevitably degrade them to 
the position of outcasts and déclasées in their own society. All that 
could be done by law would be to refuse recognition from the 
Court to marriages below a certain age. This is advocated by 
Rukmabai herself, in her letter in the Times of the 9th of April, 
although she fixes the ages obviously too high, and has, we believe, 
the countenance of Mr. Malabari and other native reformers. 

But there remains quite another question beyond this—one for 
Englishmen to decide, and only concerned by implication in the 
issue of Rukmabai’s appeal. ‘This is the necessity of a more rapid 
extension, in certain directions, to the British law administered in 
India, of the modifications introduced into it at home by a pro- 
gressive public opinion. It is a matter which is well within the 
scope of present legislative agency in India to discharge. Perhaps 
in cases similar to Rukmabai’s an obvious expedient might suffice 
for turning the difficulty. A well-known Indian judge, Dr. Markby, 
suggested some years ago that the judgment of the Court might be 
made a simple declaration. In this way the sanction of the penalty 
for refusal of cohabitation would again be left to the displeasure of 
caste, and to whatever machinery of supernatural menace might be 
employed. Rukmabai will have to brave this in any event, and will 
probably not find it very difficult in Bombay, while an increasing 
number of Hindu women would probably be able to follow her 
example. The introduction of any practicable relief, such as Dr. 
Markby’s, would gracefully commemorate the reign of a Queen 
which numbers amongst the greatest triumphs of civilization it 
has witnessed the immense improvement that has taken place in 
the position of women, principally amongst English-speaking com- 
munities, 
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THERE is undoubtedly a great change coming over public opiniom 
with regard to the bearing of education upon the practical work of 
life. It has at last become recognized that a school-boy may be 
materially helped in his choice or pursuit of a calling by his train- 
ing at school, and that it is the duty of the State no less than of 
the individual to see that each child shall be taught to be useful and 
effective in the world. It is also admitted that the discipline of the 
mind may be promoted by the theoretical study of the principles of 
industrial and commercial life, as‘ well as by classical literature. 
And there are many thorough-going educationists who believe in the 
words of Mr. Ruskin, that “ what it is most honourable to know, it 
is also most profitable to learn; and that the science which it is the 
highest power to possess, it is also the best exercise to acquire.” 
Yet these principles, far from being recognized, were mainly ignored 
in the public schools of the past, and from the highest to the lowest 
the chief energies of the students were devoted to the luxuries rather 
than the essentials of education. The rich spent a large portion of 
their time in studying the classics, while the modern living languages 
were neglected ; ancient history received commanding attention, 
modern history was unheeded ; the most talented professors sought 
to inspire their students with the teachings of the philosophy and 
the laws and systems of remote ages, while modern politics, and the 
study of the principles of the Government under which they lived, 
and whose laws they would be called upon to make or administer, 

received no consideration. As for practical knowledge, the study of 
art and science in their relation to the possible career of the student, 

the training of the hand in any manual employment, the knowledge 
of the great material resources of the country and the mechanical 

aids by which they were to be utilized, the principles of agriculture, 

of commerce and of trade—these studies were scarcely included in 

the educational curriculum of the wealthy, or, if they found some 

scanty place among the extras, it is said by qualified witnesses that 

a’ a branch of education they were usually ignored and despised. 

The schools of the middle classes—particularly the grammar schools, 

Which had largely absorbed the endowments left for the education of 
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the poor by the “ pious ancestor ”—were as a rule servile imitators 
of those above, teaching but little of practical life and modern wants 
to their students, leaving most of them also uncultured in the classical 
learning which had absorbed the bulk of their school-time. The 
schools for the poor were only attended by a fraction of those for 
whom they were provided, and the instruction was often so bad that, 
a very few years before the passing of the Act of 1870, Lord Sher- 
brooke—when as Mr. Lowe he presided over the Educational 
Department—declared that of all the children attending the schools 
aided by the grants of the Privy Council, “ only one-ninth got the 
benefit of a really good education.” Thus we had the spectacle of 
the most practical people in the world receiving the most unpractical 
education, and yet prospering in spite of their deficiencies. 

The great industrial development which began in this country 
about a hundred years ago derived but little if any aid from the 
ancient seats of learning. The mechanical inventors of the end of 
the last century, to whom the civilized world owes unspeakable obli- 
gations, were in nearly every instance poor, obscure, and uncultured. 
Many of them were, as was recorded of them by Macaulay, “ ignorant 
of letters, without art, without eloquence ; yet who had the wisdom 
to devise and the courage to perform that which they lacked 
language to explain. Such men have worked the deliverance of 
nations and their own greatness. Their hearts are their books; 
events are their tutors; great actions are their eloquence.” In 
every industrial centre the traditions of these pioneers, and of their 
successors who profited by their inventions and discoveries, still 
linger among the people. 

The wealthy manufacturers, the engineers and eminent machine- 
makers of the last generation were remarkable for perseverance, 
thrift, indomitable energy, and in some instances for natural talent 
of ahigh order; but in the main they enjoyed no educational facili- 
ties. Except for such tuition in elementary science as a few were 
able to obtain in the evening classes of Mechanics’ Institutions, which 
were founded in the early part of the century, the whole mass of 
employers and employed were “ignorant of letters” and “ without 
art ” or other scholastic culture. There were no public institutions 
in the country offering a scholastic training in science and art, 
or in the methods of commerce and modern languages, &c., appro- 
priate for manufacturers, engineers, and merchants ; and the industrial 
capitalists had no idea as to the means of obtaining or the advan- 
tages of such training. None doubted the appropriateness of a college 
education for professional: men, for doctors, lawyers, or divines} 
but such an education was considered incompatible with an industrial 
career. Besides, admission to the great public schools was all but 
impossible to the sons of commercial men, and where the coveted 
distinction was achieved, and a young man here or there passed 
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through the public schools, and finished his educational career at 
the University, he returned to his father’s factory or warehouse in 
many instances ignorant of the most elementary principles of trade, 
looking down upon the whole business, and despising the source from 
which he had sprung. I remember a few years ago conversing with 
one of the most distinguished of the Manchester school of statesmen 
on this question, I remarked that in one of the most prosperous of 
the manufacturing towns of the North of England only one manu- 
facturer had given his son a University education. ‘“ Ah,” rejoined 
the statesman, ‘and probably he was spoiled by it.” 

In judging by results from the standard of commercial success— . 
unfortunately the usual standard in this country—the self-taught 
men of the old school were able to show that practical experience in 
the actual work of life put into the shade the teaching of the pro- 
fessors, and thus they were sceptical as to the value of any training 
that had not been acquired in the workshop or factory. 

The roughest survey of the industrial growth of England will indi- 
cate how natural has been this feeling among those who have been the 
main contributors to the nation’s marvellous prosperity. In their 
struggles they received little help or sympathy from the learned, 
titled, and propertied classes of the land, and thus they considered 
that learning, as represented by its supposed possessors, was of little 
or no account in stimulating the great industrial movement in which 
they were engaged. It has only been through the bitter suffering 
of recent years that the commercial classes have discovered their 
great blunder in giving so little attention to their own theoretical 
training and that of their men. On the other hand, the com- 
mercial and agricultural depression has compelled all classes, and 
none more than the learned, the titled, and the propertied, to un- 
derstand their deficiencies in practical science, and to acknowledge 
thatEngland’s manufacturing industry is England’s fountain of life, and 
that upon the equipment, the physical, intellectual, and moral strength 
of English men and women engaged in manufactures and commerce, will 
depend the prosperity, nay, the existence, of the empire in the future. 

Wonderful as is the manufacturing system of this country, with 
its network of ramifications spread over the globe, it is of mushroom 
growth as compared with the history of the nation. It is little 
more than a century since the change came which supplanted for 
ever the ancient hand industries of the country. Hargraves, Ark- 
wright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others, with the later assistance 
of Watt, struck the death-knell of all competing industrial systems, 
and laid the foundation for British commercial supremacy. The old 
system produced infinitely more skilful men than we—some of their 
products are the despair of modern imitation ; but, aided by science 
and invention in utilizing the forces of Nature, the manufacturers of 
England were able to flood the markets with the cheap products of 
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organized mechanical industry, while our rivals, clinging to past 
traditions, holding on to past methods, worked their fingers to the 
bone in vain efforts to earn a living. 

The triumphs of this remarkable movement were not simply those 
of England against other countries, but of those districts in England 
which adopted the new forces of production, as against those which 
resolutely clung to the old. One illustration will suffice. Norwich, 
which a hundred years ago was the centre of the wool industry and 
the most important manufacturing city in the country, refused to 
adapt itself to the new conditions. In previous times it had been 
able so to influence Parliament as to prohibit the import of rival 
productions from foreign countries, but it could influence no laws of 
prohibition against the enterprise of rivals at home. Norwich fought 
against the progressive spirit of the age, as men fight against it now, 
and it is recorded that in the beginning of the century, “for any one 
to set up machinery in Norwich was to venture his life.” The 
golden opportunity passed by, possibly never to return, and the great 
worsted industry deserted its ancient stronghold, and took root among 
the enterprising people of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The first Napoleon is credited with the saying, that in war Pro- 
vidence is usually found on the side of the big battalions; so in 
commerce success has been on the side of the steam-engines and the 
great mechanical appliances. It is a remarkable fact, that with 
some exceptions—such as the Jacquard loom from Lyons, the Heilman 
combing machine from Mulhouse, and the “Cap spindle” from 
America—the revolution of the world’s mechanical industries has 
been brought about by Englishmen. For a time these inventions 
were the monopoly of the United Kingdom, but during the early 
part of the century the progress of the mechanical arts was slow, 
owing to the extreme poverty of Europe, consequent upon the 
devastating wars, in which this country unfortunately shared. After 
the peace of 1815 there was a truce in the work of destruction, but 
our rivals had little money for extending their manufacturing opera- 
tions, and such were the restrictions upon our domestic commerce, 
aggravated by a corn law which condemned the masses of the people 
to periodical famine and starvation, that all our advantages availed 
us but little in giving profitable employment to the people. It was 
not till 1846—when, through the leadership of two of our greatest 
Englishmen, Richard Cobden and John Bright, the corn laws were 
repealed—that a brighter day dawned for the people of this country. 
It was at this remarkable period, when the shackles were struck from 
our industries, and commercial intercourse with the world was invited, 
that the full tide of prosperity for the country set in. It is said by 
manufacturers and merchants that money-making in those days was 
easy, for people in every land were glad to buy such goods of all 
kinds as British manufacturers condescended to offer them. 
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With improved machinery and increased demand there were 
opened up new sources of supply of raw materials, and propor- 
tionately new markets for our manufactured products. Cotton was 
imported in vast quantities from the United States. A few figures 
will show how the trade has grown. In 1801 we imported 48,000,000 
pounds ; in 1884 we imported 1,481,000,000 pounds. The supply of 
wool also increased fabulously. It was only in 1808 that the first 
small parcel of Australian wool was brought to this country as a 
curiosity. In 1886 the import of Australian and other colonial and 
foreign wools amounted to 570,000,000 pounds, while the production 
in the United Kingdom amounted to 136,000,000 pounds. ; 

The commercial prosperity of England, promoting as it did the 
industrial advancement of the world, soon began to be felt in other 
countries, and it would be unnatural to expect that, under any 
circumstances, our manufacturing prestige should remain undis- 
turbed. Foreigners came over and bought English machinery ; 
they employed English architects for the erection of their factories ; 
English foremen for directing them, They adopted our methods of 
manufacture and organization, and they copied from us every good 
thing that we could teach them, ‘They learned our strong points, 
and did not fail to take careful note of our weak ones; and as a 
result, finding it impossible to compete with us in machinery, they 
turned their attention to the cultivation of their men, already much 
more highly educated than our own. ‘Their supply of labour was 
practically unlimited, millions of men and women being eager for 
employment at low wages. 

As far back as the Exhibition of 1851 the fact was clearly 
demonstrated that we were lamentably behind our foreign rivals in 
the application of art to manufactured productions, The late Prince 
Consort, with that remarkable prescience which he showed in his too 
brief though distinguished career, pointed out unmistakably that 
it would be impossible to compete with our rivals in the production 
of artistic manufactures, unless we competed with them also in the 
artistic training of our people. With the object of remedying our 
deficiencies, the Prince Consort and others energetically promoted 
the organization of the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington ; Schools of Design were opened for the teaching of 
industrial art in evening and day classes; and Mechanics’ Institutes 
in some parts of the country applied themselves, with more or less 
success, to the teaching of art under the South Kensington system. 
But there were two great difficulties which impeded the success of 
the movement: apprentices were invited to study design who had 
never learned a stroke of drawing, and in many instances could 
neither read nor write; on the other hand, manufacturers, blinded 
by their prosperity (without art), viewed with perfect indifference 
and apathy the movement for the artistic training of their men, and 
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only in exceptional instances supported it. The result is, that 
after thirty-five years of State encouragement and inspection, we 
have schools of art at present attended by about one in a thousand 
of our population, while the interest of the Educational Department 
in art culture is represented by the teaching of “a little drawing” 
to one-fourth of the scholars in elementary schools. But recently, 
in distributing the prizes at the Technical College of Bradford, Sir 
Henry Holland, the Minister then responsible for education, described 
the knowledge of drawing as “the right hand of the workman, and 
the mainspring of a technical education.” Yet the humiliating fact 
must be admitted, that of all the children who are passing through 
the elementary schools of the country three-fourths are receiving no 
instruction in that subject which has beyond all others the most 
important bearing upon their future training as skilled workmen. 

Our deficiencies in scientific knowledge were equally lamentable. 
Except for such instruction as masters and workmen obtained at 
Mechanics’ Institutes or by private study the “rule of thumb” was 
universal. ‘A quarter of a century ago,” said Professor Huxley in 
1882, “in this country there was no machinery, State or other, for 
the diffusion of a knowledge of physical science among the people, 
unless we can regard the Mechanics’ Institutions, with their sporadic 
and unsystematic popular lectures on scientific subjects, as something 
of the kind ; and secondly, there was no means whatever by which 
any one belonging to the poorer or middle classes, who desired 
systematic scientific knowledge or scientific training, could obtain that 
knowledge or training.” 

What is chiefly remarkable in all this evidence of national ignor- 
ance of art or science is the fact, that for many years the great bulk 
of the industrial classes, both employers and employed, could not be 
made to believe that they were one penny the worse for it. Our 
insular pride and prejudice encouraged the fallacy that we commanded 
the machinery, the capital, the skill, and the knowledge, and there- 
fore that success was assured, and could not but be enduring. We did 
not pretend to excel in the rich silks and velvets of Lyons, in 
the high-class cashmeres of the north of France, nor in the taste- 
ful ornaments and fancy articles of Paris, Dresden, and Vienna. 
We claimed to be “the manufacturers for the million” all the world 
over, and in this respect our position was considered impregnable. 
The trade was simple, it was easy and profitable, and the world’s 
markets were secured by the cheapness of our productions. What 
mattered if the designs upon our fabrics were ugly, the colours 
hideous, the dyeing and printing loose and bad? The goods had no 
rivals, or if one buyer refused them, two others were ready to take 
them ; so, with all their faults, they were accepted East and West by 
customers who were eager to exchange corn and wine, and wool and 
cotton for them. There was no anxiety among manufacturers (and 
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was never likely to be) to produce new patterns so long as there was 
plenty of demand for the old ones; but it must be allowed that in their 
desire for large profits some makers were not in the least concerned 
as to whether their goods would wear or their razors would shave, so 
long as they would sell. 

It was from about this period that effective foreign competition 
gradually and almost imperceptibly began. The inventions of 
England were no longer England’s monopoly : they were distributed 
over the world, and every new foreign factory that was built com- 
bined the latest English improvements with the equipment of our 
most modern machines. But not content to meet us in fair and’ 
open competition, some of our rivals increased their import duties so 
as to shut out rival products, and it would almost seem as if there 
was a combination on the part of all the manufacturing countries of 
the world—some of our own colonies included—to “ boycott” British 
goods, in order, by banishing them from their markets, to build up 
their own manufacturing industries. Such a movement could not 
fail to have a damaging effect upon some of the most important of 
British industries. It was not that the export trade in British 
manufactures was “ killed,” as is so often alleged, but it was seriously 
displaced, and certain branches received a blow from which they will 
never rally except by those engaged in them making what the world 
wants, instead of vainly endeavouring to compel the world to buy 
what they make. A great stimulus was given to the export of 
machinery, factory and workshop appliances, and raw and semi-raw 
materials from England. To this extent certain English industries 
have benefited, and regular employment has been given to many 
thousands of artisans in supplying machinery and partially manufac- 
tured materials to foreign instead of home manufacturers. Having 
obtained our machinery, our rivals first tried their ’prentice hands 
upon it in producing the goods most easily made and most readily 
sold in their own markets—namely, the “ goods for the million.” This 
has happened in every protected manufacturing country. Just in pro- 
portion as they have made their own cheap goods, protected by the 
tariffs, they have bought less and less of these goods from us, with 
the inevitable result, in the first instance, of causing a glut in our 
markets of products manufactured for export, followed by the stop- 
page of machinery, the dismissal and distress of work-people, and the 
ruin of many manufacturers. In visiting factories in other countries 
the Commissioners on Technical Instruction have frequently seen 
the system in full operation, and in the United States in par- 
ticular it seemed to them as if whole colonies of workpeople, 
English machinery and material, had been transplanted for the 
making of staple goods within the tariff, which these same work- 
people had learned to make in England. It is no wonder that 
the trade depression in the United Kingdom should have been so 
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alarming, aggravated as it was by such unlooked-for combinations. 
But the serious part of the question is not simply that we have lost 
our trade in staple cheap goods with foreign manufacturing countries. 
Their protective systems, as we have explained, enable them to shut 
out such manufactures as are easily produced at home, but in spite 
of protection every country is a neutral market to those products 
which are not made by its own manufacturers. One would naturally 
suppose that England would exclude its protectionist rivals from all 
the neutral markets. With some exceptions this is happily the case 
so far as the great staple manufactures are concerned, but in all 
civilized countries there is a daily increasing proportion of the people 
who are influenced by the attractiveness as well as the cheapness of 
what they buy, and some of our manufacturing rivals on the Con- 
tinent, by virtue of their scientific and artistic training, are producing 
novelties and tasteful articles, which are selected in preference to 
English goods, not only in neutral markets, but even in our own. 
In a word, our enterprising continental rivals beat us in their own 
countries in common goods by their tariffs, which make effective com- 
petition impossible, and then beat us abroad in some classes of 
superior goods by their skill, taste, and commercial aptitude—the 
qualities which they have so assiduously taught in their schools, and 
which have been so grossly neglected in ours. 

Technical education has taught foreign manufacturers of all kinds 
how to adapt their goods to the wants of their customers, and how 
to lead or follow the constantly changing fashions. Commercial 
education has been equally useful to merchants and distributors, 
enabling them by a knowledge of foreign languages to come into 
direct contact and sympathy with producers on the one hand and 
distant consumers on the other, thereby promoting rapid interchange 
of ideas for mutual advantage. Distributors have learned from 
remote customers how to make up their wares so as to suit local 
weights, measures, or fancies, and in a hundred ways to gratify the 
whims of those for whose business they are catering. These matters 
may seem to be small and unimportant in themselves, but they are 
sufficient to turn the balance in all cases of choice, other conditions 
being equal, and we have seen many instances where refusal on the 
part of English manufacturers to alter a pattern or style in order to 
please a customer, and where, through English ignorance of foreign 
preferences or tastes in matters of detail, large orders have gone to 
France or Germany which otherwise would have come to England. 

These illustrations are some of the evidences of the serious nature 
of the competition which in future our manufacturers will have to 
face, and show that they can no longer dictate to the foreign customer 
what goods he shall buy, any more than the fisherman can dictate to 
the fish in the stream what bait it shall take. We need not quote in 
detail the Board of Trade returns to show how seriously the United 
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Kingdom is being invaded by the manufactured products of other 
countries, nor need we quote the returns of exported manufactures by 
foreign rivals to other countries which during recent years have dis- 
placed those of England. The character and importance of the imports 
may be seen by a glance at the shop windows of any town. It was 
the business of the Commissioners on Technical Instruction, in their 
inquiry from 1881 to 1884, to examine these statistics of imports, re- 
presenting an annual value of from forty to fifty millions sterling, and 
to ascertain their origin and significance, A rough analysis at the 
present time shows that they consist in a large degree of superior 
articles deriving their attractiveness from the design, novelty, or 
skill displayed in their production. Of textiles, the proportion in 
value is about half; while the remaining items are largely made up 
of chemicals, dyes, fancy articles from Paris, &c., bronzes, clocks, 
watches, china and glass, artificial flowers, gloves, furniture, &c. In 
all these imports the raw materials of which they are composed are 
as cheap in England as in the countries where the goods are produced. 
It is quite natural to suppose that the success of our competitors is 
due to the low wages paid to their operatives, and to the longer hours 
which they work, and special attention was directed by the Commis- 
sioners to this branch of our inquiry. For example, selecting certain 
classes of manufactures that were being largely sold in England, they 
in several instances visited the establishments in other countries where 
the goods were produced. Through the great courtesy of foreign 
manufacturers—which cannot be too gratefully acknowledged—they 
were often privileged to inspect the processes of manufacture from 
the raw material to the finished product. The fullest information was 
supplied to them relating to wages, hours, machinery, materials, and 
all other conditions affecting the cost of production. Employers and 
leading workmen described the training which they had received 
in technical and other schools, and the influence of that training 
upon their manufactures. In many instances the Commissioners 
visited the schools, conversed with professors and students, and inspected 
the work which was being done. On returning to England they 
visited competing establishments, and tested the foreign evidence face 
to face with all the facts in our own country. They obtained un- 
doubted evidence proving that, in so far as economy of production is 
concerned, English manufacturers, despite the higher wages and 
shorter hours of English compared with those of foreign workmen, 
have nothing to fear. In respect to machinery, organization, spirit 
and energy, we do not think the Commissioners were blinded by 
undue partiality in giving the foremost place, in their opinion, to 
English employers and operatives, although in respect of these 
points the rapid progress of our German rivals during recent 
years shows unmistakably that there must be neither rest nor 
sleep if we are to maintain our ground. _ The best machinery 
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everywhere is English; in some of the weaving factories even the 
yarn is English. The superiority of the foreign establishments 
is not in machinery, but in men; not in natural faculties, but in 
training. Nor is this superiority confined to solitary or unimport- 
ant industries; it applies not only to machine-work, but to hand- 
work, and to the highest branches of almost every manufactured 
commodity which enters into the domestic service of man. In 
textiles the attractiveness of the goods is often strikingly apparent 
as against English competing goods. The designing is more taste- 
ful, the dyeing and finishing more effective ; and the superior “‘selling 
quality ” thus secured is undoubtedly due to the technical training 
of the designers and dyers, which they have received in splendid 
schools provided by legislatures and municipalities for the purpose. We 
should hesitate to express this judgment upon the products of foreign 
manufacturers and artizans were it the opinion of the Commissioners 
alone, but it is evidently the unbiassed verdict of the British 
public, who purchase the foreign manufactures which the Commis- 
sioners saw produced on British machines, while at the same time similar 
machines in England are idle and English operatives out of empioy- 
ment, the bread being literally taken out of their mouths, while the 
capital of the manufacturers is being eaten away by this alarming 
competition. 

Here is the kernel of the whole matter, and just as we have 
endeavoured to show that England was raised to her commanding 
position of wealth and prosperity through her inventions and 
machinery, and by the cheapness and excellence of her manufactures, 
so she is now in danger of losing her industrial prestige and the 
means of the livelihood of her people through the more effective use 
of her inventions and machinery by her rivals, who are thereby 
securing the greater cheapness and excellence of their manufactures. 
Every patriot must devoutly pray that the lines of the poet may 
never describe the industrial greatness and fall of England: 


“So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart.” 


There are so-called fair traders, who advocate heroic measures for 
restoring the trade which we have lost. They would, as they say, 
stop the import of superior foreign goods by subjecting them to the 
same treatment as foreign nations accord to our cheap goods, and 
thereby they would also impede the export of British machinery by 
securing for it more employment at home. We have only to say, in 
the first place, that no amount of protective duties would shut out 
many of the attractive goods which enter this or any other wealthy 
country. The protective tariffs of the United States are probably 
the highest in the world, and yet no country at the present time 
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buys so largely of the superior manufactures of other countries, 
simply from the fact that, through lack of technical instruction, these 
superior goods are not made at home. ‘The people who are guided 
by an educated taste will buy excellence and beauty at a high price, 
rather than ugliness at a low price. In the second place, we believe 
that no policy could be worse for our manufacturers themselves than 
that ignorance and indolence should be bolstered up at home, in 
order that they may not be disturbed by the products of educated 
and tasteful labour imported from abroad. 

It may very properly be said that, whatever may be our defi- 
ciencies in technical instruction, our manufacturing industry as a whole 
still “ holds the field” so far as volume of trade is concerned. This 
is undoubtedly the fact, and in all the conditions which promote 
economy and largeness of production our prospects are encouraging. 
In some of the higher branches of trade, however, in the blending 
of beauty with utility in our productions, and in giving a “ fair- 
seeming” appearance to common goods, we are not only behind 
some of our continental rivals, but we are lamentably behind in 
the conditions which promote excellence. This matter is so im- 
portant as to demand national attention and national action; it is 
vital to the wellbeing of all classes, and stands in the forefront of 
that movement to “ organize victory” which Professor Huxley has 
so powerfully advocated. 

The contest is being waged in every workshop and factory, and 
on every solitary bench in the world where work for sale is pro- 
duced ; and the world’s wares are finally accepted or rejected on 
the shop counters where they are displayed. Every industry in 
the realm is affected by the preference of the customer for that 
which pleases the eye. Deficiency in aught is often equivalent to 
deficiency in all, and the faithful and earnest labour of the many 
may be practically wasted and rendered valueless by the lack of 
taste or knowledge of the few, who merely furnish the design or 
give the finishing touches to the work which the many have 
prepared, ‘Therefore it is that we must look to the development 
of the brains of our people, to the discovery and training of talent 
for the public service in whatever ranks it may be found, for in 
the utilization of these qualities the weak links in our industrial 
chain may be strengthened, and the continued prosperity of the 
country secured. 

We propose in a subsequent article to describe the general scheme 
of technical instruction in other countries and in the United 
Kingdom, and to indicate some of the directions which need to be 
pursued in order that technical and commercial instruction may be 
effectively extended throughout the United Kingdom. 








AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE IRISH DEMAND. 


At the very outset of this paper we must disclaim any intention 
of exhibiting the American Constitution as a model for a scheme 
of Home Rule in Ireland. We are perfectly well aware that 
a felicitous favsimile by one nation of the political institutions of 
another is an unknown phenomenon in the history of the world. 
We are also convinced that anything like a wholesale adaptation 
of constitutional machinery, even from so kindred a nation as the 
American, would be utterly alien to British traditions and sentiment. 

The Irish question is, and always has been, a question by itself. 
Its ultimate solution is not likely to bear any closer resemblance to 
constitutional settlements in other countries than Ireland herself— 
moral and physical Ireland—bears to those distant and distinct por- 
tions of the globe. 

But without touching at all upon the constitutional detail of 
Home Rule, there is undoubtedly much in the experience of our 
“kin beyond the sea” which should and does influence us in think- 
ing of the Irish problem. The Home Rule party derive encourage- 
ment from the experience of America. It strengthens their hands in 
the fight, and gives them heart to persevere in the struggle for Irish 
local independence. It may not be inopportune in the present state 
of the controversy to indicate certain aspects of the government of 
the United States which, in our opinion at least, seem to afford 
rational ground for such eucouragement to the advocates of the 
Liberal policy for Ireland. 

The first point deserving special emphasis is the thoroughness with 
which America has adhered to the principle of local or State autonomy. 
After a trial of nearly a century, after a bloody civil war, after criti- 
cism from some of the acutest intellects which have ever dealt with 
constitutional problems, there is now, from east to west, from Texas 
to Nevada, a most remarkable consensus of opinion upon the necessity 
and advantage of some such apportionment of the duties of govern- 
ment between the State and the Union as is established by the 
American Constitution. Nothing strikes an Englishman who makes 
an extensive tour in the United States more than the strength 
of sentiment and conviction with which the dual division of the 
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functions of government is supported. The very differences which 
exist, and have existed from the first, concerning the proper demar- 
cation of the two spheres of State and Federal control, only serve to 
show more plainly the complete agreement of public opinion on the 
general distinction between them. From the times of the able authors 
of the “ Federalist,” from the days of Webster and Calhoun to the 
days of Tilden and Blaine, centralizers and decentralizers alike have 
assumed the necessity for a separation of the duties of government. 
The controversy is only as to where the line is to be drawn between 
State and Federal powers, both sides having consistently assumed 
it to be inevitable that some such line should be drawn: in other 
words, to combine in one Constitution the advantages of State auto- 
nomy and national union is, and always has been, a fundamental 
problem in American politics. But no practical politician, whatever 
his views upon State and Federal policy, has ever ventured to propose 
to obliterate State distinctions. 

It may be answered of course, and truly, that this unanimity has 
been due partly to the circumstances of the settlement of America, 
and the plain necessity, under varied conditions and with geographical 
limits so extensive as those of the United States, for a large amount 
of local control over local affairs. ~ The Union is almost a world within 
itself, with all its diversities of industrial and social life. Each State 
has its own traditions, wants, and internal policy. Is it possible to 
conceive of any completely centralized Government dealing with the 
local wants of States so different as Alabama and California, Florida 
and Pennsylvania? New York would never have thought of com- 
mitting to her sister States the control of her river valley and her 
imperial haven. ‘The old cavalier commonwealth, Virginia (which, 
by the way, did more than any other State for the establishment of 
the Union), would no more have dreamed of allowing New York and 
Massachusetts to hold the power of regulating her counties and 
parishes, than Massachusetts would have permitted the domestic 
concerns of her towns—those hardy little republics of the North—to be 
subject to any interference from the good people of Virginia. All 
this is perfectly obvious, though not more so than the separation of 
interests, the differences of custom, race, religion, pursuits, between 
the people of Great Britain and Ireland. On the other hand, what we 
think is a most remarkable point in the American contentment with 
their mixed system of Federal and State organization, isthe fact that the 
Americans support their own system, not because the actual divisions 
of the country are (they are by no means invariably) conformable to 
merely physical conditions—not because they cannot help having the 
actual arrangements, but because, as a nation, they have seen the 
true end and aim of self-government, because they realize most 
deeply the advantages of local interests being entirely in the hands 
of local people, and of the responsibility lying with those only whose 
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interests are directly at stake. In his letter on the Union to William 
Kent (1860), Tilden gave fair expression to this strong American 
sentiment when he wrote : 


‘“‘The reason why self-government is better than government by any one 
man or by a foreign people is, that the policy involved by this process is gene- 
rally better adapted to the actual condition of the society on which it is to 
operate. Government by one man often fails to understand, but it usually 
defers : government by a foreign people neither understands nor defers. 
It is therefore about the worst government that can be imagined. Our 
fathers understood this truth—they had tried the experiment. They had 
been driven to revolution by George III. (said to be ‘ the most honest man 
in his own dominions’), and by the genial Lord North, and had seen how 
cordially the British people sustained whatever was worst in all the policy 
of Monarch and Minister. They foresaw that a single government, exercis- 
ing all the powers of society over the people destined to occupy so vast a 
region as the United States, and embracing the elements of such diversities 
of interest, industry, opinion, habits, and manners, would be intolerable to 
bear and impossible to continue. They therefore largely adopted the 
federative idea in the mixed system which they established ; and vesting 
only the powers appertaining to our foreign relations and to certain speci- 
fied common objects of a domestic nature in a federative agency, they 
left the great residuary mass of governmental functions to the different 
States.” 


These words sum up the whole a en in favour of local 
autonomy in the American mind. 

The American State-right party have put their argument as a 
necessary consequence of personal liberty. What the people of the 
United States gain, they say, by this division of the powers of 
government is as plain as daylight. Democratic government, in the 
American mind, is instituted and maintained by the people in order 
to protect their interests in life, liberty, and property more effectively 
than they could protect them as isolated individuals. It is plain 
that the effectiveness of every association for the purposes of 
government must depend greatly on the degree of identity in 
the interests of those individuals of whom it is composed. The 
greater the differences that exist between the interests of the 
citizens, the greater is the chance of some of them being called on 
to make large sacrifices or to suffer great hardships for the sake of 
the advantages of public order and union. On the other hand, a 
more homogeneous society does not require such sacrifices to any 
grievous extent. And since for some of the purposes of govern- 
ment a larger number of men have identical interests than for other 
of its purposes, it is obvious that by dividing the functions of 
government the individual citizen may obtain the advantages both of 
belonging to a large association for some purposes, and to smaller 
associations for certain others. For effective protection from 
foreign aggression, for instance, it is necessary that the association 
or union should be as numerically powerful as possible; while in 
other matters—e.g., the subjects of local government—the retention 
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by the citizen of a real control over the Legislature and Executive 
is more important than anything else. The American citizen 
accordingly supports and is governed by two Governments. Roughly 
speaking, we may class them in this way: the Federal Government 
has control only of those affairs in which the interests of all men 
throughout the Union are to a considerable degree the same. 
To it are committed all war powers, the raising and support of 
armies and navies, and a certain control over the militia; power to 
deal with the foreign relations of the nation, regulation of com- 
merce with foreign peoples and between the States, naturalization, 
the Post Office, the patent, bankruptcy, and copyright laws. 
On the other hand, matters in which interests and opinions 
differ widely in different parts of the country, matters in which 
efficiency is promoted less by numerical strength than by close 
sympathy between the Government and the governed, are left to the 
different States. To them is reserved almost everything that touches 
the interests of men in their ordinary business relations—‘ all that 
relates to the family and the domestic relations, the administration 
and distribution of estates, the forms of contract and conveyance, 
the maintenance of peace and order in the States, the punishment of 
common law offences, the making of provision for education, for 
public highways, for the protection of personal liberty and liberty o 
worship ”—all these powers are withheld from the Federal Gove 
ment and retained by the States. The American dual system df 





government, say the State-right party, goes to the very root of per>~ 


sonal liberty; for the State Government and the Federal Govern- 
ment, each being sovereign in its own sphere, guarantee that liberty 
in their respective provinces. The citizen obtains the great advan- 
tages of belonging to a large and powerful union for certain major 
objects, and retains at the same time the greatest possible amount 
of personal influence in the public affairs which immediately interest 
him, The American people in upholding State rights have carried 
to its logical issue the maxim upheld in this country by the Liberal 
party, that power and responsibility should lie in the hands of those 
whose interests are concerned. They have considered and found 
State autonomy to be a necessary guarantee of their liberty, and 
therefore gud States they are as jealous of centralization as gud 
Union they are jealous of secession. 

It may be well to notice here an argument often used by the 
friends of mere centralization, we mean the cry for uniformity in laws. 
In some of the subjects of legislation, such as the marriage laws, 
there does seem to be need of greater uniformity than at present 
obtains among the American States. First, however, it should be 
remembered that reform in one particular sphere may be only a 
question touching the proper apportionment of the State and Federal 
functions, and a strong supporter of State rights may be an equally 
VoL. 128.—No. 2. ) 
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strong opponent of the present system of State legislation as it 
affects such subjects as marriage and divorce, 

The great advantage, however, of the system of local autonomy is, 
that, in the long run, just so much uniformity is attained or avoided 
as is desired by the people in the separate areasof government. In 
the American Union we find marked imitative tendencies in the 
legislation of the States. In preparing his digest of American 
Statute Law, the first volume of which has lately been published, 
Mr. Stimson says that he found the bulk of these voluminous laws 
identical in the different States. He found 
“that one main stream of legislation could be traced occasionally compre- 
hending all the northern, eastern, and north-western States, more often 
divided into two main bodies, the one following in its legislation the 
general model of the State of New York, the other that of the New 
England States.” 


He found, besides this, 


“‘ another important group containing the south-western States, under the 
general lead of Maryland and Virginia ; and still a third and smaller group 
comprising the Gulf States. Besides these three main groups, there was 
one State with laws wholly anomalous (Louisiana), and others (like Cali- 
fornia, Dakota, New Mexico, and Georgia) with laws peculiar to a greater 
or less extent.” * 

Generally speaking, the tendency is for the States to follow the 
Common Law of England so far as applicable to, and not inconsistent 
with, the Constitution and laws of the United States and of the 
particular State in question, or to follow the law of that neighbour- 
ing or older State to which there is a historical relation. The 
New York laws have been copied in many respects by Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Florida has followed 
Alabama in many ways, and Alabama has copied New York. Many 
of the Ohio statutes have been adopted by the Western States, and 
the Ohio statutes are often borrowed from New York. In the same 
way, the statutes of Virginia have been much copied in the South- 
western States. 

It is in the smaller of the States, if anywhere, that the natural 
tendency and desire for uniformity of laws might have been expected 
to outweigh the passion for local independence. Yet some of these 
very States have maintained their local independence with a perti- 
nacity which, when the question of Union was at stake, seemed 
almost irrational. Not one of them would now think of abandoning 
its autonomy (I use the expression of course in a limited and special 
sense). The people are everywhere conscious that any advantages of 
greater uniformity and centralization would be dearly bought at the 
price of the freedom, the political activity and training, and the com- 


* “ American Statute Law ” (as in force January 1, 1886), by Frederick J. Stimson 
(Soule, Boston). Vide Preface. 








plete security which result from the possession of entire control over 
their own local interests and social problems. They are satisfied 
with a system which gives to each citizen and to each State the 
largest practicable measure of self-government. If the law or the 
administration is not what it should be, it is the fault of the citizens, 
not of the Constitution. If bad laws are made, if jobbery and cor- 
ruption are tolerated, public opinion, and not the institutions through 
which it is expressed, are to blame. The people of the several States 
have universally the satisfaction of knowing that they have attained 
very nearly to that maximum of good government and administration 
which the character of the majority of the citizens of each State 
renders possible, and that justice is not, as in the case. of Ireland, 
controlled by the ruling classes of a powerful and it may be somewhat 
interested neighbour. 

The truth is, that there is infinitely more danger in too much 
original uniformity than in too much diversity. Where differ- 
ences of the laws in the different States are kept up for a length of 
time, it generally means that they are an advantage to the inhabit- 
ants. The laws of marriage and divorce are an exceptional 
case, in which greater uniformity is really desired by all sensible 
Americans.* 

Laws like the Homestead and Exemption Laws, for instance, vary 
upon the whole according to the interests and industries of the 
different States in which they prevail. A Report of Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington has been presented to Parliament this 
session, from which it is possible to gather some indication of the 
variations of these laws in the different States of the Union, and to 
distinguish the local influences which in each case determine their 
character. This much at least is conveyed by the Report, that it 
is in the western, agricultural, and least developed States and 
Territories that these laws are most liberal in their terms, and 
taken advantage of most frequently. In the consular district of 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
Consul-General Booker says: “ It is evident that the law has never 
been fully taken advantage of, and has been less during the past 
years than before;” but he expresses his belief that “these laws 
(the Homestead Exemption Laws) are very largely made use of in 
most of the newer States, . ... and the value of the exempted 
homesteads is larger than in the others.”+ A reference to the 
constitutional and statute provisions of the laws in the various 
States, and to the imperfect statistics given in the Report with 
regard to the extent to which homesteads are registered under those 
provisions, shows that in California, for instance, a homestead up to 


* Cf. an able article by Judge E. H. Bennett on ‘‘ National Divorce Legislation ” in 
the Forwm for January. 

+ Further Report from Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington on the Homestead 
and Exemption Laws of the United States.—Commercial No. 2, 1887, p. 13. 
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the valne of 5000 dollars is exempt, and according to Acting-Consul 
Mason’s Report,* 
“The provisions of the Homestead and Exemption Laws are very gene- 
rally taken advantage of —in fact, almost universally. In Texas, home- 
steads of 200 acres in extent, or lots in a town to the value of 5,000 
dollars, are exempt.” ¢ 

In Arkansas the personal property of every resident to the value 
of 200 dollars, and his clothing, are exempt from seizure for debt. In 
the same State the Homestead Law exempts from sequestration for 
debt the land of every head of a family within the limit of 160 acres, 
not exceeding 2,500 dollars in value, or 80 acres irrespective of value. 
California, Texas, and Arkansas are comparatively young as members 
of the Union, and naturally desire to attract a good class of settlers 
by offering favourable terms of occupation. But when we compare 
with those States the older and more populous States of the east, 
we find that in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Delaware, for 
example, though there are moderate Exemption Laws applying to 
personalty, there are no Homestead Laws; landed property in the 
Eastern States being more subject to those conditions of rapid and 
easy transfer which characterize purely commercial communities. 
Similarly, with regard to other Eastern States, the testimony of 
Consul Henderson, who reports upon the consular district of Boston 
(including the States of Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine), is to the effect that the Homestead Laws 


“are only taken advantage of in rare and exceptional instances... . 
property-holders preferring, as a rule, to be free to mortgage their estates, 
which they could not do if they were exempt from attachment.” 

An examination of the statistical table in the Report (p. 11), 
where the number and area of homesteads registered during the 
years 1883-84-85 are given, shows clearly that the youngest 
and most distinctively agricultural States and Territories have taken 
advantage of the Homestead Law to a much greater extent than 
the others.{ 

The diversity in the laws which regulate the liquor traffic in 
the different States is a less rational and defensible instance, but 
it is largely capable of justification on the same principle which 
forms the basis of all attempts at legislation on the subject in our 
own country, since they always assume that legislation in this 
province shall be in close accordance with the feeling of particular 
communities, 

The Farm and Game Laws are further instances of advan- 
tageous diversity, but any detailed examination of their provisions 

* Report p. 39. . 

+ Ibid. p. 7. Vide also Stimson’s “ Digest of American Statute Law.” 


t The five tirst States and Territories in order of number of registrations are Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Arkansas. 
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would transgress the limits assigned to this article. We shall, 
however, devote a sentence or two to the American educational 
system, since there is no sphere in which the separate jurisdiction 
of the several States is held by Americans to be more salutary 
and effective than in the sphere of education. 


“Tt is sometimes said, apparently in disparagement, that there is no 
system of national education in the United States. It is perfectly true 
that there is no Federal education law embracing all the States. Such a 
law would be regarded as entirely repugnant to one of the fundamental 
principles of government as generally accepted throughout the Union, the 
object of which is to secure the largest amount of local discretion consistent 
with the recognition of national obligations.” * 

“ By the Constitution of the United States no powers are vested in the 
central government of the nation, unless they relate immediately to the 
support and defence of the whole people, to their intercourse with foreign 
Powers, or to the subordination of the several States composing the 
Union.” ¢ 

It is true that Congress may use either the public domain, or the 
money received from its sale, for the purpose of education, and that 
in various ways, chiefly by making reservations and grants of lands 
for the support of common schools and agricultural and scientific 
colleges, Congress has recognised its duty to promote education 
among the people. But any attempt at “centralization” in this 
sphere would at once excite the alarm and the invincible opposition 
of the different States. The National Bureau of Education is indeed 
a central institution; but it is not a central authority. Its sole 
function is to collect reports and statistics from the different States 
and from foreign countries, to diffuse information, and thus to 
promote educational progress. At the annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association, held at Washington in January 
1874, and attended by the leading educationalists from all parts of 
America, it was unanimously resolved 


“ that this Convention strongly approves the policy, hitherto pursued by the 
Federal Government, of leaving the people and local Government of each 
State to manage their own educational affairs without interference, believ- 
ing that the principle on which that policy is based is as sound education- 
ally as it is politically.” 

In this connection we cannot omit a passing reference to the 
national feeling and necessities of Scotland, which would have been 
far better met, in our judgment, by recognizing the distinctively 
national features of Scotch education to a greater extent than has 
been done in the imposition of the stereotyped code which was issued 
from the Scotch Office in London, 

We may be permitted to make one more quotation from the state- 


* “The Free School System of the United States.” By Francis Adams, Secretary 
of the National Education League. 

‘t “Statement of the Theory of Education in the United States” (issued by the 
Burean of Education at Washington), p. 9. 
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ment of the American Bureau, as it exhibits succinctly and 
exhaustively the respective spheres of the State and the Municipality, 
and their relations in the management of American education : 


“The State arranges the school system and designates the various kinds 
of schools to be supported and managed by the public authorities, and 
sometimes prescribes more or less of the branches of knowledge to be 
taught ; provides how districts may be created, divided, or consolidated 
with others, and how moneys may be raised for or by them; prescribes 
their organization, officers, and their powers, and the time and manner of 
filling and vacating offices, and the functions of each officer ; prescribes the 
school age and conditions of attendance, and provides in some cases for the 
investment and application of the school funds derived from the general 
Government. The local municipalities organize school districts under the 
State laws, elect school officers, examine, appoint, and fix the salaries of 
teachers when not otherwise done; build school-houses, procure school 
supplies, arrange courses of study, prescribe the rules and regulations for 
the government of schools, and administer the schools.” * 


There is one other feature which deserves special notice in the 
most general view of the educational system of the United States. 
Although the State jealousy of centralization is so great, and State 
rights are so carefully guarded, the legitimate influences which tend 
towards a beneficial uniformity are not excluded. The system of 
common schools in the various States continues to be “ fashioned 
mainly on the model of that which exists in New England.” As to 
the results of the system which we have briefly described, it may be 
sufficient for our present purpose to quote the testimony of the late 
Bishop Fraser. He says: 

“Tf not accomplishing all of which it is theoretically capable, if lacking 
some elements which we justly deem primary, and of which the Americans 
feel and regret the loss, it is still contributing powerfully to the develop- 
ment of a nation of which it is no flattery to say that it is, if not the most 


highly educated, yet certainly the most generally educated and intelligent 
people on the earth.” f 


The illustrations we have given may perhaps suffice for the present 
to exhibit advantages which the States derive from self-government, 
and to explain the reasons of their attachment to the American 
Constitution. 

Disclaiming once again all intention of drawing absolute analogies, 
or “treating Ireland like Massachusetts,” we, nevertheless, invite 
attention to certain points in respect to which the claims of Ireland 
to be a suitable area for Home Rule are stronger than those of any 
State of the Union. We pass over the contrast in favour of Ireland 
in respect of an island boundary, as against the frequently arbitrary 
frontiers of the American States; and we do not propose to refer to 
the circumstance of her peculiar agrarian difficulties. We prefer to 
base the contrast on the general ground that, if variety in the needs 


* “Statement of Bureau,” p. 10; quoted by Adams, p. 26. 
+ Bishop Fraser’s Report, p. 203-; quoted by Adams, p. 238. 
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and condition of the different States forms a sufficient warrant for 
their claim to self-government, this reason tells with much greater 
force in the case of Ireland; for it can scarcely be denied that the 
contrast in feeling and condition and necessities between the peoples 
of England and Ireland is much greater than between any two States 
of the Union. The diversity extends to race, religion, history, and 
present interests, both commercial and agricultural. To put it in 
another way: there is even greater danger to Ireland from her Govern- 
ment not being accountable to her own people in exclusively Irish 
affairs, than there would be to the people of an American State were 
they to be subjected in all local matters to the rule of the central or 
Federal Government. . 

But this argument is enormously strengthened when we 
remember that in actual experience, extending over a long period 
of years, English-made law and “justice” have miserably failed in 
Ireland. English government of Ireland has led to the existence 
of the present Irish Parliamentary Party, and to the unhappy 
relations in Ireland herself between the foreign governing authority 
and the governed. These relations, indeed, have long since 
reached the acutest stage of political agitation short of civil 
war, and have been marked throughout by criminal outrages and 
gross defiance of the law, reaching its climax in the foul assassi- 
nation of a guiltless and friendly representative of the foreign 
rule, 

There is yet an additional plea in the Irish case for Home Rule— 
a plea which is wanting in the case of an American State. There is 
the argument from nationality, which forms no element in the devo- 
tion of American citizens to State rights. On the contrary, an 
American habitually speaks of the National Government as distin- 
guished from the authority of his own State. State rights are 
founded on feelings entirely different from those of nationality. They 
had their origin in the circumstances of the colonial settlements, and 
in the idea which I have already mentioned as the very essence of 
American democracy—that the individual should retain the fullest 
possible share of control over his own political destiny, coupled with 
a consciousness of the fact that each vote has greater influence in 
the State than in the nation. On the other hand, whether we like 
it or not, all must admit that the Irishman’s idea of Ireland as a 
nation has never lost its historic continuity, and survives to this 
day as a most potent factor in the Irish problem. The meaning 
attaching to the expression “nationality” has lately been the 
subject of some dispute. Mr. Chamberlain, ina recently published 
letter, describes the national idea, distinguished from the provincial, 
as essentially Separatist : 


“Once grant that Ireland is entitled to be considered as a nation and 
not as a part of a nation, or a State within a nation, and you must follow 
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this out to its logical conclusion, and give them the rights of a nation, 
including separate taxation, foreign relations, and military force.” * 


On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s view of an acknowledgment 
of nationality (which is certainly more logical than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s) implies, it may be gathered from his “ History of an Idea,” t 
only “an adjustment” of governmental powers, “which does the 
fullest justice to what is separate and specific in the several popula- 
lations.” He proceeds to show that separation in the sense of 
separate military forces and foreign relations is not, nor ever in the 
natural course of events can be, the desire of Ireland. But, how- 
ever safely it must be eventually limited in scope and range, it is 
certain that the sentiment of nationality is a strong element in 
the demand of Ireland for Home Rule, and forms an additional 
argument when we compare her claims with those of an American 
State. 

Finally, it is asked: Has the Irishman the same capacity for self- 
government as the citizen of an American State? Many English- 
men seem inclined to answer the question negatively, and to regard 
that answer as a fatal bar to Home Rule. But an American of 1887 
can scarcely understand you asking this question. He has con- 
stantly before his eyes the strongest proof of the Irish aptitude for 
political discussion. Nothing, he would assure you, from his own 
experience, suits the Irishman’s temperament better than the 
constant exercise of the faculties which are best adapted for local 
politics. A political sphere suits the Irishman’s versatile genius 
and employs his “gift of the gab.” What your Irishman wants, 
most of all, is some outlet for his political steam, and this he finds 
in the profusion of the small details of local government.{ 

Strange as it may seem, this race, which is at present denied 
Home Rule at home, actually controls, partly by its power of numbers 

y ) Paruly Oy 10s po 
but still more by dint of its capacity for political debate and by 
electoral organization, the government of most of the great American 
cities from New York to San Francisco.§ At this moment the 
living experiment of Irish Home Rule is visible across the ocean 
under the most free and democratic of all governments. New York is 

* Times, January 24. + Cheap edition, p. 20. 

t It has always seemed to us that a strong argument exists for Mr. Gladstone’s 
original proposal to allow Ireland, if she so wills it, when Home Rule is given her, to 
remain unrepresented in the Imperial Parliament for a time. Ireland will have 
enough to do, and more than enough, to set her own house in order to begin with. 
She is not keenly interested in Imperial matters at this juncture. She might well 
afford to take time to seltle her = relation to the Imperial Government. 

§ We do not mean to contend that the American cities are always model communities. 
They are too well known, after scandals like the recent disgraceful disclosures in New 
York, to be occasionally the scenes of jobbery and municipal corruption. But in the 
Jirst place it is certain that the municipal constitutions of the American cities are 
often to blame for their bad government, and that these will in time right themselves. 
And secondly, particular attention is due to the fact that American cities are not noted 
for any acts of tyranny of the many over the few, such as we are told to anticipate 


from Home Rule in Ireland, but, on the contrary, their losses from bad government are 
usually a dishonest transfer of money from the many into the pockets of the few. 
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said to be the largest Irish city in the world. Even learned and 
elegant Boston has its Irish Roman Catholic mayor. The first daily 
newspaper which appeared in America, the Pennsylvania Packet, was 
published by an Irishman, and from that day to this the Irish have 
exercised enormous influence through the American press. As 
senators, representatives, State governors, mayors, they have taken 
their full share in carrying on the government of the Republic. It 
would be superfluous to multiply instances in every department of 
life in which Irishmen in America have come to the front rank. 
The important part which the “Irish vote” has played in the 
presidental elections from the time of Andrew Jackson, the first Irish 
President, till to-day, is known to all. And looking in a general way 
to the quality of the Irish immigrants, almost any fair-minded 
American would tell you that the Irish compare favourably at the 
present moment with the immigrants from other countries with 
regard to their fitness for being entrusted with the political rights 
which America gives to her citizens. If not immediately upon 
landing at Castle Garden, as an effect of the ocean, at all events in 
a generation, the wild Kerry immigrant is transformed into the 
most law-abiding citizen in the Union.* From the statistics 
of the last census (1880) in America it appears that the total 
number of citizens of the United States who were born in Ireland is 
1,850,571, as against 745,978 born in Great Britain, and 1,996,742 
born in Germany. But while Germany only contributes 4,369 
German-born persons to the staff of officials and civil employés of 
the Government, and Great Britain 3,039, Ireland is represented by 
8,231 Irish-born persons in the Civil Service of the State. Statistics 
of other occupations in the voluminous Reports of the last Census are 
equally striking. Samuel Lover wrote of the Irish peasant that 
“his enemies representing him as a fiend stimulate his friends to 
paint him as an angel.” The truth is, that the Irishman at home is 
a failure, and abroad, speaking generally, a success ; an indication, one 
would say, that his crimes at home are the results of political circum- 
stances peculiar to Ireland. 

Is Home Rule in the form of State Government really a blessing 
to the citizens of America? Whocan doubt it? It imposes as 
many healthful duties as it confers powerful rights. It is the duty 
of every intelligent man to acquaint himself with the most im- 
portant of the subjects which affect his life in its different rela- 
tionships; and intelligent men for the most part do possess a 
certain elementary knowledge of law, theology, medicine, mechanics. 
But in no department of human activity is elementary knowledge 
more salutary and necessary than in the sphere of politics, and 
American State Government offers opportunities of acquiring it 


* Vide Mr. Smalley’s article on New York in the Nineteenth Century, February 
1887, which gives an impartial American view of the subject. 
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which are perhaps unequalled elsewhere. Every class of the com- 
munity takes its full share in the responsibilities of government. 
What strikes one most in America is the way in which local politics 
occupy what I might call the popolo minuto. The most ordinary 
citizen has sufficient knowledge and leisure to grapple with affairs 
which do not require special study and training, and those affairs are 
precisely the province of what is called “ Home Rule.” They are 
not imperial or foreign relations, not even military and naval 
organization ; but are the things which touch the individual citizen 
in the round of business and society, and lie at his door. Education, 
poor-law, the regulations of commerce and the holding of land, the 
drink question, the game question ; these and a thousand and one 
other matters affect him closely in his very home, and on these he is 
qualified to have an opinion. It is this which makes State politics 
all-absorbing to the American, and, we may add, to the Irish mind. 
The principle of Home Rule holds as true, and, we firmly believe, will 
be found to be as beneficial when put into practice, on one side of 
the Atlantic Ocean as it is on the other. 

We have throughout this article disclaimed any intention of insti- 
tuting a real parallel between the case of the States and the case of 
Ireland. But, as was said in one of the ablest maiden speeches of 
the present session,* Home Rule has succeeded in quite a variety of 
circumstances—in Hungary, in Canada, in Norway and Sweden, and 
in the United States of America; and though these all differ from 
Ireland, they also differ from each other. There is therefore, to say 
the least, a most reasonable presumption that a policy and practice 
which has succeeded so well elsewhere, under conditions so diverse, 
would not fail to yield the happiest results if applied to Ireland. 


* Sir E. Gray, in debate on Mr. Parnell’s Amendment to the Address. 








CARLYLE’S EARLY LIFE. 


THE publication of the “Life of Thomas Carlyle,” by Mr. J. A. 
Froude, has proved a fruitful source of controversy with respect to ~ 
the character and career of the most remarkable literary genius 
which this age has produced. No doubt much of the outcry raised 
against Carlyle by his innumerable critics in the daily and weekly 
press is altogether extravagant and unreasonable, even if we assume, 
for the sake of argument, that Mr. Froude has made a perfectly 
wise and judicious use of the materials placed at his disposal. This 
is, however, an assumption of an extremely wide and far-reaching 
character, such as few persons who have made themselves acquainted 
with the literature of the subject would be at all disposed to make. 
Indeed, very high authority might be quoted against the entire 
theory upon which such biographies as that of Mr. Froude are 
avowedly and confessedly based. Writing to her publisher, Mr. 


John Blackwood, some years before Mr. Froude’s volumes had seen 
the light, George Eliot gave emphatic expression to her own very 
decided opinion on the point : 


“Something should be done,” she said, “by dispassionate criticism, 
towards the reform of our national habits in the matter of literary bio- 
graphy. Is it not odious that as soon as a man is dead his desk is raked, 
and every insignificant memorandum, which he never meant for the public, 
is printed for the gossiping amusement of people too idle to re-read his 
books? ‘He gave the people of his best. His worst he kept, his best he 
gave ;’ but there isa certain set—not a small one—who are titillated by the 
worst, and indifferent to the best. I think this fashion is a disgrace to us 
all. It is something like the uncovering of the dead Byron’s club-foot.” 


But this is an extreme and stoical doctrine, and assuredly is not of 
universal application. If it had been sternly acted upon in all cases, 
the world would have wanted the immortal “ Life of Johnson,” the 
authorship of which has placed Boswell on the pinnacle of literary 
fame, and won for him the well-merited title of the first of biogra- 
phers. ‘ Paint me as I am,” said Oliver Cromwell while sitting to 
young Lely : “if you leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will not pay 
you a shilling.” As is the case with the painter, so is it with the 
biographer. . His first duty is to present to the world a faithful 
portrait of the man whose biography he has undertaken to write. 
Accordingly, Mr. Froude would have deserved praise, and not censure, 
at our hands, if he had simply registered for himself a vow, that in 
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writing the Life of Carlyle he would “ nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice.” But this was not enough to satisfy him. He 
wishes us to believe that Carlyle himself would have approved the 
course that he has felt it to be his duty to pursue. Now, it un- 
doubtedly is the fact that in reviewing the standard Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, Carlyle did defend Lockhart in the most thorough- 
going fashion against the charge of being too communicative, of 
being indiscreet, and of recording much that ought to have been 
suppressed. ‘ How delicate, decent,” he said, “ is English biography 
—hbless its mealy mouth! A Damocles’ sword of respectability hangs 
for ever over the poor English Life-writer (as it does over poor 
English life in general), and reduces him to the verge of paralysis. 
Thus, it has been said, ‘There are no English Lives worth reading, 
except those of players, who, by the nature of the case, have 
bidden respectability good-day.’ The English biographer has 
long felt that if in writing his biography he wrote down any- 
thing that could by possibility offend any man, he had written 
wrong. The plain consequence was that, properly speaking, 
no biography whatever could be produced.” And again: ‘“ To 
produce, not things, but the ghosts of things, can never be the 
duty of man. . .. . The biographer has this problem set 
before him: to delineate a likeness of the earthly pilgrimage of a 
man.” It is to be observed, however, that Carlyle is careful to add 
that “in speaking of the man and men he has to do with, the bio- 
grapher will of course keep all his charities about him, but all his 
eyes open. Far be it from him to set down aught wntrue ; nay, not 
to abstain from, and leave in oblivion, much that is true.” Let us 
assume that all Carlyle’s letters and papers were entrusted to the 
sole charge of Mr. Froude, and that he was given absolute discretion 
to use them as he might think fit. It may well be doubted whether 
he has justified the boundless confidence reposed in him. Even if 
he has implicitly complied with the first canon enunciated by Carlyle, 
and set down nothing that is untrue, he has assuredly violated both 
the letter and the spirit of the second, which bids him to abstain 
from, and leave in oblivion, much that is true. But there is very 
good reason to believe that he has violated both canons alike. If 
this be so, the picture of Carlyle that he has delineated for us is a 
distorted and misleading picture, and the true Carlyle has yet to be 
discovered. Some progress has of late been made in the right 
direction, but it would be an exaggeration to say that the problem 
has even yet been solved, although much light has undoubtedly been 
thrown upon it by the recent publication of Carlyle’s early letters, 
which have been edited with painstaking diligence and care by 
Professor Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The task of editing a selection of the early letters was entrusted 
to Mr. Norton by Carlyle’s niece, Mrs. Alexander Carlyle. The 
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Professor had already proved his fitness and competency for the 
undertaking by the excellent manner in which he had edited the 
correspondence that passed between Emerson and Carlyle. The 
scholar-like accuracy and conscientiousness with which he has devoted 
himself to his labours are beyond all praise. It will be noticed that 
the great majority of the letters which he prints are now for the 
first time given to the world, but extracts from a few of them had 
already appeared in Mr. Froude’s biography. Wherever this is the 
case, it will be found, on comparing Mr. Norton’s text with that of 
Mr. Froude, that the latter has recklessly miscopied, has suppressed 
important words and phrases, and has even added words of his own. 
This is especially the case in the extracts which he makes from the 
correspondence between Carlyle and Miss Welsh. “These letters, 
as printed by Mr. Froude,” says Mr. Norton, “ abound in errors and 
in unmarked omissions of words, clauses, and sentences, by which 
their tone is sometimes greatly altered. Almost every letter in 
the Life which I have collated with the original is incorrectly 
printed, some of them grossly so.” Mr. Froude’s characteristic sin, 
inaccuracy, besets him at every step. When the good mother in 
her quaint old dialect writes, ‘I daresay you will not can read this 
scrawl,” Mr. Froude prints “care to read this scrawl;” and when 
Carlyle describes Irving as “ a preacher of first-rate abilities, of great 
eloquence, and great absurdity,’ Mr. Froude silently suppresses the 
last three words. When, again, Carlyle goes on to say of his friend 
that “his path is steadfast and manly in general only when he has 
to encounter opposition and misfortunes; when fed with flatteries 
and prosperity, his progress soon changes into ‘ ground and lofty 
tumbling,’ accompanied with all the hazards and confusion that 
usually attend this species of movement,” Mr. Froude not only 
omits the words “in general,” but by changing “ movement” into 
“condiment ” contrives to make nonsense of the whole passage. 

It is time, however, to pass from the minutize of verbal criticism, 
and to ask ourselves what new light has been thrown by the recently 
published letters upon the conduct and the character of Thomas 
Carlyle. Let it be said, then, at the outset, that the impression 
produced by the perusal of these letters is of the most favourable 
description. As a son and a brother, as a friend and a lover, 
Carlyle is seen to have been free from all serious reproach. He 
was, in truth, at bottom a kindly and not ungenial soul. 

The letters cover a period of a dozen years (1814-1826), and divide 
themselves naturally into three groups: those between Carlyle and 
the various members of his family, those between Carlyle and 
his schoolfellows and college friends, and those between Carlyle and 
Miss Welsh. We will now proceed very briefly to examine the nature 
and contents of each group. 

And first, as regards the members of his family. The earliest 
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letters of Carlyle that are known to exist belong to the yéar 1814, 
and the first letter printed by Mr. Norton bears the date 27th April 
1814. It is from the father, James Carlyle, and is written to his 
son Thomas (aged nineteen), whom he addresses as “ Dear Sir.” 
For his father we know from the “Reminiscences” that Carlyle 
had the greatest veneration and regard. 


“In several respects,” he writes, “‘ I consider my father as one of the most 
interesting men I have known. He was a man of perhaps the very largest 
natural endowments of any it has been my lot to converse with.“ None of 
us will ever forget that bold, glowing style of his, flowing free from his 
untutored soul, full of metaphors (though he knew not what a metaphor 
was), with all manner of potent words, which he appropriated and applied 
with a surprising accuracy—you often would not guess whence; brief, 
energetic and which I should say conveyed the most perfect picture— 
definite, clear, not in ambitious colours, but in full, white sunlight—of all 
the dialects I have ever listened to It was he exclusively that 
determined on educating me; that from his small hard-earned funds sent 
me to school and college, and made me whatever I am or may become. He 
wrote to me duly and affectionately while I was at college. Nothing that 
was good for me did he fail with his best ability to provide.” 


But great as was Carlyle’s reverence for his father’s memory, and 
grateful as he was to him for all the blessings that he owed to his 
fatherly solicitude and care, truth compelled him to set down that, 
“though genuine and coherent, ‘living and life-giving,’ he was, 
nevertheless, but half developed. We had all to complain that we 
durst not freely love him. His heart seemed as if walled in; he had 
not the free means to unbosom himself.” Hence a certain stiffness 
and formality in the correspondence between Carlyle aud his father, 
which is altogether absent from the correspondence with his mother. 
Their relations, however, were never anything but cordial, and it 
is touching to observe how grateful the father appears to have 
been to his son for the present of a pair of spectacles which he 
made him. “A pair of silver spectacles,” he writes, “is a thing 
I have often looked at and thought of, but never could call 
any of them my own before.” “Thou who wouldst give,” writes 
Carlyle in the graphic and instructive volumes of ‘“ Reminiscences ” 
that he left behind him at his death, “thou who wouldst give 
give quickly: in the grave thy loved one can receive no kindness. 
I once bought my father a pair of silver spectacles, at receipt of 
which, and the letter that accompanied them (John told me), he 
was very glad and nigh weeping. ‘What I gave I have.’ He read 
with these spectacles till his last days, and no doubt sometimes 
thought of me in using them.” If his relations with his father 
were cordial, his relations with his mother were of the warmest 
and tenderest kind. Her maiden name was Margaret Aitken, “a 
woman,” says Carlyle, ‘to me, of the fairest descent—that of the 
pious, the just and wise.” “ With the trustfulness of a mother’s 
heart, she ministered to all my woes, outward and inward, and even 
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against hope kept prophesying good.” ‘The carrier was the medium 
through which his mother kept Tom constantly supplied with cakes 
and oatmeal and salt butter; and he in turn delighted to send her 
little presents in the shape of a bonnet, a shawl, or the like. On 
one occasion Tom sent his mother a piece of tartan to make her a AN Ty 
cloak of, and in doing so he wrote: “These little things are of or" PE as 
importance in themselves, but as pledges of mindfulness and atffeos ECHA y 
tion they become more valuable than aught else. Wear this, then, rst 
for my sake.” One and all of these gifts were heartily welcomed, ~~~ 
but more precious than any of them were the letters by which they 
were accompanied, “I fear, if you go to the country,” wrote his 
mother, “ we will not get so many of your good epistles; they do me 
a great deal of good in comforting me in my old age; it is like 
reaping my harvest.” There was nothing that Carlyle enjoyed so 
much as “a long crack ” with his mother. 
“ T still hope to find you whole and well,” he wrote, “‘ when we meet, and 
to have our tea and smoke and small-talk together down the house, many, 
many happy times, as heretofore. There are no moments when I can 
forget all my cares as in these. I seem to lose twenty of my years when 
we are chatting together, and to be a happy, thoughtless urchin of a boy 
once more. Amid all my sorrows (of which I often think I have had my 
share, first and last) there is nothing which has yielded me so constanta 
gratification as your affection and welfare—nothing that I ought to be so 
thankful for enjoying, or that I should pray more earnestly for having still 
vouchsafed to me.” 


During their absence from each other letters took the place of 
chats, and in them the highest and deepest as well as the most 
trivial matters were discussed. Here is a characteristic specimen 


of the mother’s letter-writing : 
MAINHILL, 25th March 1819. 


“Dear Tom,—It is a long time since I wrote you a single line, and I am 
blundering already, as I am very desirous to know how you are coming 
on. Tell meall about it. Do you sit late? Do you read a chapter or two 
every night? I hope you do, and pray for a blessing on all your under- 
takings. O seek while you have time to know Him whom to know is life 
eternal; our time is short and also uncertain. Iam sorry to inform you 
that my sister Mary died last Sabbath night. We must all follow ina 
little, and O that we were wise to think on our latter end. I beg, Tom, 
you do not sit late to injure your health; but I will say no more, but hope 
you will excuse this scrawl, and I am, your affectionate mother, 

“ Pracy C.” 





The son replies with perfect candour and honesty, but at the same 
time with the strongest possible desire not to wound the feelings of 
his mother. 


“T am rather afraid,” he writes, “that I have not been quite regular in 
reading that best of books which you recommended to me. However, last 
night I was reading upon my favourite Job; and I hope to do better in 
time to come. I entreat you to believe that I am sincerely desirous of 
being a good man; and though we may differ in some few unimportant 
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particulars, yet I firmly trust that the same Power which created us with 
imperfect faculties will pardon the errors of every one (and none are 
without them) who seeks truth and righteousness with a simple heart.” 


The anxious mother took the alarm, and answered with added 
fervour and insistence: ‘‘ Oh, my dear, dear son, I would pray for a 
blessing on your learning. I beg you, with all the feeling of an 
affectionate mother, you would study the word of God, which He has 
graciously put in our hands. Oh, that it may powerfully reach our 
hearts, that we may discern it in its true light Do make 
religion your great study, Tom; if you repent it, I will bear the 
blame for ever.” In asense it is doubtless true that Carlyle obeyed his 
mother’s injunction, but it was not, it need hardly be said, in the 
sense that she intended. ‘ Sterling and I walked westwards,” Carlyle 
once said, “ arguing copiously, but, except in opinion, not disagreeing.” 
So it was with him and his mother in their speculations on religious 
truth. 

If Carlyle did not shrink from discussing the solemn and awe- 
inspiring topic of religion in his correspondence with his mother, it 
was not likely that he would endeavour to keep back from her the 
knowledge that his heart had already begun to swell with a longing 
for distinction and renown. “ My dear mother,” he wrote, “ never 
be uneasy on my account. I tell you I am going to become a very 
‘sponsible character yet, and a credit to the whole parish. Seriously, 
I have better hope than ever I had—considerably better.” 

And again: 

“T want nothing but steady health of body (which I shall get in time) 
to be one of the comfortablest persons of my acquaintance. I have also 
books to write and things to say and do in this world, which few wot of. 
This has an air of vanity, but it is not altogether so. I consider that my 
Almighty Author has given me some glimmerings of superior understand- 
ing and mental gifts ; and I should reckon it the worst treason against 
Him to neglect improving and using to the very utmost of my power these 


His bountiful mercies. At some future day it shall go hard but I will 
stand above these mean men, whom I have never yet stood with.” 


This was in 1822, when he would be twenty-six years of age. In the 
following year he wrote in a precisely similar strain. ‘TI am still 
bent,” he said, “‘on being a very meritorious sort of character— 
rather noted in the world of letters, if it so please Providence, and 
useful, I hope, whithersoever I go, in the good old cause, for which I 
beg you to believe that I cordially agree with you in feeling my chief 
interest, however we may differ in our modes of expressing it.” 
Except in opinion, then, they did not disagree, for “what,” asked 
Carlyle, ‘is there in this world that is half so valuable to us as to 
love one another, and to live in the hope of loving one another for 
ever ?” 

The other members of the family with whom he kept up a regular 
correspondence were his brothers Alexander and John, whom he was 
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ever ready to assist by every means in his power. To Alexander he 
wrote: “I know not whether any channel opens in which you might 
try your commercial skill; but if it do, I would certainly advise you 
to embrace the opportunity Command me, my boy, so far as 
the few pounds I have are able to extend I cannot employ 
them better.” Nor did his generosity diminish as his means increased, 
for three or four years later he wrote : 

“T have at this time between three and four hundred pounds, for which 
I have not the smallest use ; and certainly, independently of all regard to 
you, I should like better to see the whole or any part of that sum invested 
in a good farm under your superintendence, than lying dormant in the 
bank. Of this I positively assure you. Except for the education of Jack, 
this money is of no avail to me; to see it serving any brother that I have 
is by far the most profitable use I can put it to.” 

And it was not with his money alone that he was ready and 
anxious to assist every member of the household: his brotherly 
counsel and advice were always to be had for the asking, and were 
always given in the frankest and most unostentatious fashion. 
Confidence begat confidence, and the tender and manly sentiments 
by which he was inspired awoke an echo in his brothers’ hearts. 
“T thank you very kindly for -your letter,” he was able to write to 
his brother John. “It is of the right open-hearted kind, written 
without reserve, from the fulness of your own thoughts; and that 
is just the thing I want.” And again: “Continue to trust me, 
my good Jack, as of old; for though distempers and the most 
despicable distresses make me choleric and frequently unreasonable, 
I love you truly, and have no dearer wish than to see you prosper- 
ing beside me.” Whilst Carlyle frankly acknowledged the defects 
of temper which marred the perfection of his character, and made 
it at times an advantage that he was obliged “to talk with the 
pen instead of that more unruly member which in sulky nights 
used to utter so many hard sayings,” he was already beginning to 
be conscious of the genius that stirred within him. “I know there 
is within me,” he wrote to his brother Sandy, “ something different 
from the vulgar herd of mortals; I think it is something superior ; 
and if once I had overpassed those bogs and brakes and quagmires 
that lie between me and the free arena, I shall make some fellows 
stand to the right and left—or I mistake me greatly.” Not that 
it was merely a love of fame that prompted the unceasing and 
unwearied labours of his life. ‘No man ever became famous,” as 
he himself has told us, “entirely, or even chiefly, from the love of 
fame.” “Tiiterary fame,” he wrote, “is a thing which I covet 
little; but I desire to be working honestly in my day and generation 
in this business, which has now become my trade, I make no 
grain of doubt that in time I shall penetrate the fence that keeps 
me back, and find the place which is due to me among my fellow- 
men.” He preferred to live in still shades, “‘ shunning the clamorous 
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approval of the many-headed monster, as well as avoiding its censure.” 
He was determined, “if ever he was marked out never so slightly 
from the common herd, to be so by another set of judges.” “ After 
all,” he wrote, “it is a blessing little worth coveting; the best and 
richest part of the most famous man’s renown is the esteem he is 
held in by those who see him daily in his goings out and comings 
in, by his friends and relations and those that love himself more 
than his qualities; and this every one of us may gain without 
straying into the thorny paths which guide to glory either in the 
region of arts or of arms.” The simplest and lowliest pleasures are 
the best. 

“ Let us be contented, my bonny boy,” he wrote to Jack, “ prudent, 
active, resolute in improving every advantage which our situation affords, 
and moderate success is hardly doubtful Speak with all honest 
men,” he said, “enter into their views, and be one of them. I have 
suffered deeply from ignorance of this counsel, which I offer you with all 
the warmth of fraternal affection. Do not disregard it. There is no real 


happiness, Jack, out of the common routines of life. Happy he who can 
walk in them daily, and yet ever be casting his eye over the sublime 


yy? 


scenery which solicits us from the far and elevated regions of philosophy ! 


Of his studies and literary pursuits it will be more convenient to 
speak when examining his correspondence with his friends and 
schoolfellows, but a single observation may here be permitted with 


respect to the impression produced upon his mind by the political 
events of the early portion of the century. In his early days, at any 
rate, Carlyle was not by any means that thorongh-going worshipper 
of the policy of blood and iron that he is often represented to have 
been. “Be on your guard,” he wrote to his brother Alexander, 
“against Mr. Hume's propensities to Toryism.” “ Steel pills,” he 
said, “though a very natural, are a very ineffectual remedy for a 
decayed ‘constitution.’” And again: “The Radicals are quiet. 
How many lies have been told about them! Poor wretches! they 
are to be pitied as well as condemned.” 

Carlyle was naturally shy and proud and reserved, and when, after 
leaving Edinburgh University he became a mathematical master at 
Annan Academy, he had, as he himself informs us, “ the character 
of morose dissociableness.” He was “ abundantly lonesome, uncom- 
fortable, and out of place there.” But whilst he was proud and not 
easy of approach, like all men of genius he was capable of strong 
and deep attachments. His most memorable friendship was that 
for Irving, which grew up during the two years that they spent 
at Kirkcaldy together (1816-17). ‘From the first,” says Carlyle, 
“‘we honestly liked one another and grew intimate; nor was there 
ever, while we both lived, any cloud or grudge between us, or any 
interruption of our feelings for a day or hour. Blessed conquest of 
a friend in this world! That was mainly all the wealth I had for 
five or six years coming, and it made my life in Kirkcaldy a happy 
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season in comparison, and a genially useful. Youth itself—healthy, 
well-intending youth—is so full of opulences.” Unfortunately 
Carlyle’s letters to Irving have been lost; it is believed that they 
were destroyed after Irving’s death. 

His other correspondents at this time, during the ten or a dozen 
years after his leaving the University, were James Johnstone, 
Robert Mitchell, and Thomas Murray, and the letters which he 
addressed to these college friends are amongst the most interesting 
to be found in Mr. Norton’s collection. In them we may trace and 
observe, as in a mirror, the growth of his mind and character. 

Writing in his later years of Johnstone, Carlyle said: “ He was 
six or seven years my elder, but was fond of discoursing with me, 
and much my companion while we were in Annandale together 
within reach. A poor and not a very gifted man, but a faithful, 
diligent, and accurate ; of quietly pious, candid, pure character, and 
very much attached to me. In return, I liked him honestly well ; 
learnt something from him (the always diligently exact in book 
matters) ; perhaps ultimately taught him something ; and had great 
satisfaction in his company (in the years 1814—16, and occasionally 
afterwards).” The letters which have been preserved for our enjoy- 
ment and instruction fully bear out Carlyle’s recollections. 


“Tt is a rare fortune,” he writes to Johnstone, “that gives to the man 
the friends of the boy, unsullied by unworthy actions, and still maintain- 
ing some similarity of tastes; it is a happiness, however, which has been 
ours, and I trust will continue so always. Nor do I in the smallest 
abandon the hope that future days will be calmer than those that have 
passed and are passing over us. Depend upon it, my good friend, there is 
a time coming when, though we may not be great men, we shall be placid 
ones; when, having mended by much toil what is capable of being mended 
in our condition, and resigned ourselves to endure with much patience 
what in it is incapable of mending, we shall meet together, like toil-worn 
wayfarers, descending the mountain cheerily and smoothly, which we 
climbed with danger and distress. ‘We will laugh and sing and tell old 
tales,’ and forget that our lot has been hard, when we think that our hearts 
have been firm and our conduct true and honest to the last. This should 
console us whatever weather it is with us: the task is brief, and great is 
the reward of doing it well.” 

“ Few scenes of my life,” he writes at a latter date, ‘‘ are more innocently 
pleasing than those I have passed with you; and the world abounds not 
so plentifully with deserving people that I should forget the earliest, 
almost the only early friend I have.” 


Mainly through the efforts of Miss Welsh, made at the instance 
and for the sake of Carlyle himself, Johnstone was appointed parish 
schoolmaster at Haddington in 1826. When it seemed likely that 
he would receive the appointment, Carlyle modestly and humorously 
wrote thus to his friend : “ Let us rejoice in the prospect of any luck 
at all, in this most magnificent earth; and ‘be thankful,’ as the late 
Mr. McLeod of Brownknowe was wont to say, ‘that we are not in 
Purgatory !’” 

The profession of a schoolmaster was, as we have seen, little to 
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the liking of Carlyle. ‘“ From the first,” he says, “I disliked it, and 
by swift degrees grew to hate it more and more. Some four years 
in all I had of it—two in Annan, two in Kirkcaldy under much im- 
proved social accompaniments; and atthe end my solitary, desperate 
conclusion was fixed—that I, for my own part, would prefer to perish 
in the ditch, if necessary, rather than continue living by such a 
trade, and peremptorily gave it up accordingly.” His father and 
mother wished him to become a minister of the Established Kirk, 
and he so far complied with their desires as to become a divinity 
student at the University. But it was not in the Church that he 
was to find rest for the sole of his foot. ‘I never had,” he tells us 
in the “‘ Reminiscences,” “ the least enthusiasm for the business, and 
there were even grave prohibitive doubts more and more rising 
ahead.” Like Carlyle, Mitchell had thoughts of entering the Scottish 
Kirk, but he too gave up the intention, and became and remained a 
schoolmaster. ‘‘ My sentiments on the clerical profession,” writes 
Carlyle to his college friend, “ are, like yours, mostly of the unfayvour- 
able kind. Where would be the harm should we both stop? 
‘The best concerted schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft aglee.’” Still, 
for a time he did not abandon the idea, and he actually read two 
trial discourses in the Divinity Hall: one an English sermon on the 
text, “ Before I was afflicted I went astray ; but now have I kept Thy 
word ;” and the other a Latin exegesis on the question, “ Num detur 
religio naturalis ? ” (“Is a natural religion possible ?”) 

“ You will ask me why,” he writes to Mitchell, “since I have almost 
come to a determination about my fitness for the study of divinity, why 
all this mighty stir—why this ado, about ‘delivering’ a thesis, that 
to the mind’s eye seems vile, and in the nostril smells horrible? It is not 
because I have altered my sentiments about the study of theology, but 
principally because it came into my head to try what sort of an essay upon 
natural religion I could make I do hope,” he continues, “ you have 
determined to go to Edinburgh this winter along with me. If you have 
not, I must not try to persuade you But I cannot help bringing to 
your recollection the possibility that you may change your opinion about 
becoming a clergyman, in which case your annual visit to Edinburgh will 
be of essential service. It does good, at any rate, by preventing that pity 
which certain people of grave minds are so disposed to bestow on every one 
that has not a fixed prospect in life; and, over and above, it is pleasant to 
revisit one’s alma mater.” 


As time went on, however, Carlyle looked with less and less favour 
on the prospect of entering the ministry. Whilst at Kirkcaldy he 
was in the habit of paying visits to Edinburgh for the purpose of 
attending Dr. Ritchie’s divinity lectures. ‘On one of these visits,” 
he writes, “my last feeble tatter of connexion with Divinity Hall 
affairs or clerical outlooks was allowed to snap itself, and fall defi- 
nitely to the ground. Old Dr. Ritchie not at home when I called 
to enter myself. ‘Good!’ answered I: ‘let the omen be fulfilled.’” 
This was, according to Professor David Masson’s conjecture, late in 
the autumn of 1818, and in November of that year we find Carlyle 
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writing to his friend Mitchell in the following terms :—“ From the 
conversation which we had in the inn at Bassenthwaite Halls and 
elsewhere, I judge that you are as unfit as myself for the study of 
theology, as they arrogantly name it. Whatever becomes of us, let 
us never cease to behave like honest men.” The reading of Gibbon 
marked an epoch in the life of the divinity student. ‘It was of all 
books,” he writes, “ perhaps the most impressive on me in my then 
stage of investigation and state of mind. I by no means com- 
pletely admired Gibbon ; perhaps not more than I now do—but his 
winged sarcasms, so quiet and yet so conclusively transpiercing and 
killing dead, were often admirable, potent and illuminative tome.” As 
he once told Professor Masson in conversation on the subject, it was 
from his first well-remembered reading of Gibbon in twelve days, at the 
rate of a volume a day, that he dated the extirpation from his mind of 
the last remnant that had been left in it of the orthodox belief in 
miracles. The Church, then, was not for him, nor was the Bar any 
more to his taste. ‘‘ Law, I fear,” he wrote to Mitchell, ‘“ must be 
renounced ; it is a shapeless mass of absurdity and chicane, and the 
ten years which a barrister commonly spends in painful idleness, 
before arriving at employment, is more than any physical or moral 
frame could endure.” There was nothing but literature left, and the 
resolve slowly formed itself in his mind to devote himself to that. 
Writing in the year 1821, he said : 

“T have tried about twenty plans this winter in the way of authorship ; 
they have all failed. I have about twenty more to try; and 7 it does 
but please the Director of all things to continue the moderate share of 
health now restored to me, I will make the doors of human society fly 
open before me yet, notwithstanding my petards will not burst, or make 
any noise when they do. I must mix them better, plant them more 
judiciously ; they shall burst, and do execution too.” 

How truly this prophecy was realized all the world knows. Carlyle 
was devoted heart and soul to letters to the end of his days. 

The correspondence with Murray is not very extensive or very 
important, notwithstanding the fact that he was Carlyle’s first and 
oldest correspondent. It should be remembered that he had already 
become a minister, and for this, if for no other reason, Carlyle would 
find it difficult to unbosom himself freely to him on the deepest and 
most important of all questions. Still, the relations between the two 
friends were cordial, and even affectionate. Carlyle had not, it is 
true, any great regard for what he calls “ the nascent pillars of our 
venerable Church.” Indeed, he pictures them to us as gentlemen 
travelling about the city of Edinburgh diffusing the knowledge of 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin tongue and the “ Horn Book,” 
“consuming a stated, stinted portion of indifferent whisky punch, 
scenting every breeze for dead parsons, and trusting that Providence 
will not be blind to merit always.” “I see few of them,” he adds, 
“and desire to see still fewer. Murray is here, with his Galloway 
history. Upon the whole, Murray is among the best of them. He 
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has an inexhaustible fund of activity, wishes greatly to be loved, 
and takes the proper mode of becoming so.” 

It remains to say a few words on Carlyle’s correspondence with 
Miss Welsh, who became his wife in 1826, and who during the forty 
years of their married life was his constant stay and helpmeet in his 
ceaseless and unwearied toil. ‘In the whole world,” he writes, “I 
had one complete approver; in that, as in other cases, one, and it 
was worth all.” 

During his sejourn at Kirkcaldy Carlyle had already experienced 
the power and influence of love. He had fallen a victim to what 
Lamb has so exquisitely described as “the kindliest symptom, yet 
the most alarming crisis in the ticklish state of youth ; the nourisher 
and destroyer of hopeful wits; .... the servitude above freedom ; 
the gentle mind’s religion ; the liberal superstition.” The object of 
his affections was Margaret Gordon, who belonged to the aristocratic 
family of the Aberdeenshire Gordons. His love was reciprocated, 
but they were not destined to be united. Margaret Gordon’s aunt 
and guardian thought that a Kirkcaldy schoolmaster was no fit 
match for her ward. Miss Gordon’s farewell letter to Carlyle is itself 
so fine and noble, and throws such a light on the character of Carlyle 
that we shell make no apology for quoting it in full. 


“ And now, my dear friend,” she writes, “along, long adieu. One 
advice, and as a parting one consider, value it. Cultivate the milder 
disposition of your heart. Subdue the more extravagant visions of the 
brain. In time your abilities must be known. Among your acquaintance 
they are already beheld with wonder and delight. By those whose opinion 
will be valuable, they hereafter will be appreciated. Genius will render 
you great. May virtue render you beloved! Remove the awful distance 
between you and ordinary men by kind and gentle manners. Deal gently 
with their inferiority, and be convinced they will respect you as much and 
like you more. Why conceal the real goodness that flows in your heart? 
I have ventured this counsel from an anxiety for your future welfare, and 
I would enforce it with all the earnestness of the most sincere friendship. 
Let your light shine before men, and think them not unworthy the 
trouble. This exercise will prove its own reward. It must be a pleasing 
thing to live in the affections of others. Again, adieu! Pardon the 
freedom I have used ; and when you think of me, be it as a kind sister, 
to whom your happiness will always yield delight, and your griefs sorrow.— 
“‘ Yours, with esteem and regard, M. 


“‘T give you not my address because I dare not promise to see you.” 


Of Carlyle’s letters to Miss Welsh, written between the date of 
their first acquaintance in 1821 and their marriage in 1826, Mr. 
Norton does not give us very many examples, and the reason is 
not far to seek. The confidences of lovers are sacred, and Mr. 
Norton has rightly judged that only such of these letters, or such 
portions of them, as had not any specifically private character could 
rightly be printed. Indeed, in the original manuscript from which 
the copy given to Mr, Froude was made Carlyle wrote: “ My 
strict command now is, ‘Burn them, if ever found, Let no third 
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party read them; let no printing of them, or of any part of them, 
be ever thought of by those who love me!’” It is needless to say 
that extracts from many of the letters have already been printed in 
Mr. Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,” and indeed Mr. Froude boldly 
asserts that all former prohibitions were removed by the commission 
given to himself, inasmuch as he had absolute discretion left to him 
to use the materials placed in his hands exactly as he might 
think fit. Let us assume that this was so. It still remains true, 
as has been conclusively proved by Mr. Norton in his Appendix to 
the second volume of the Letters, that Mr. Froude has distorted the 
significance of the correspondence, and has “given a view of the 
relations between Carlyle and his future wife in essential respects 
incorrect, and injurious to their memory.” If ever a man was in 
love with a woman, Carlyle was in love with Miss Welsh. He owed 
his introduction to her to his friend Irving, who took him on one of 
his visits to Haddington. ‘“ We walked and talked,” says Carlyle, 
“a good sixteen miles in the sunny summer afternoon... . 
The end of the journey, and what I saw there, will be memorable 
to me while life or thought endures. I was supremely dyspeptic 
and out of health those three or four days, and they were the 
beginning of a new life to me.” Miss Welsh was a model letter- 
writer, and was gifted with great descriptive and dramatic power. 


“T give you thanks from the heart for your letter,” writes Carlyle ; “ it 
is quite delightful, in its way, for me to enjoy those little peeps you afford 
me here and there into your domestic doings It is when letters are 
pasoe off in that gay, cheerful, social way, that one has some pleasure in 
them.” 

“ My dear friend,” he writes a few montlis later, “if you do not grow 
more cross with me soon, I shall become an entire fool. When I get one 
of those charming, kind letters, it puts me into such a humour as you 
cannot conceive. I read it over till I can almost say it by heart; then sit 
brooding in a delicious idleness, or go wandering about in solitary places, 
dreaming over things which never can be more than dreams. May Heaven 
reward you for the beautiful little jewel you havesent me! How demurely 
it was lying in its place when I opened the letter—bright and pure and 
sparkling as its mistress! I design to keep it as long as I live ; to look on 
it after many years, when we perhaps are far asunder, that I may enjoy 
the delights of memory when those of hope are passed away. You are 
ined very kind to me: would it were in my power to repay you as I 
oug t ! ” 


But the delights of hope were not destined to pass away. Towards 
the close of 1825 he was getting to the end of his translations from 
the German, and was meditating an original work. “Out it shall 
come,” he wrote to Miss Welsh, “by all the powers of Dulness, and 
then, my fair guardian saint, my kind, hot-tempered angel, my 
beloved scolding wife, thou shalt’ help ‘tne with. it, and rejoice with 
me in success or comfort me in failure!” “Dear little child,” he 
exclaimed a few days before ‘their: marriage, “how is it I have 
deserved thee—deserved a purer and nobler heart than falls to the 
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lot of millions? I swear I will love thee with my whole heart, and 
think my life well spent if it can make thine happy.” 

It is time, however, to bring these observations and quotations to 
aclose. Enough has already been said to show that the letters now 
first given to the world by Mr. Norton throw a bright and clear 
and favourable light upon the character and early career of Carlyle. 
They present us with the picture of a man very different from the 
vulgar conception of him. Undoubtedly great, though it is to be 
hoped not irreparable, injury has been done to his memory by the 
carelessness and inconsiderateness of his biographer. The view of 
his relations with Miss Welsh entertained by Mr. Froude is, as Mr. 
Norton has shown, an erroneous and distorted view. There is yet 
another mistake into which Mr. Froude has fallen. “Carlyle,” he says, 
“‘never wrote an idle word, he never wrote or spoke any single sentence 
which he did not with his whole heart believe to be true.” Now, 
Carlyle was beyond question a complete master of the English language. 
He was an incomparably graphic and powerful writer. This gift he 
inherited in a large measure from his father. “ He was a most extra- 
ordinary man, Carlyle’s father,” said one who knew him well; “he said a 
thing, and it ran through the country.” Carlyle himself appreciated 
to the full his father’s extraordinary faculty. ‘“ In anger,” he says, 
“he had no need of oaths; his words were like sharp arrows that smote 
into the very heart. The fault was, that he exaggerated (which tend- 
ency I also inherit), yet only in description and for the sake chiefly of 
humorous effect.” It is important, then, to note that Carlyle, like his 
father, exaggerated for the sake of humorous effect, and it is altogether 
to misunderstand the man to give a strict and literal interpretation to 
everything he wrote or said. Not that he did not oftentimes allow words 
to escape him that it would have been well to have left unsaid. He 
was not, nor did he ever pretend to be, a perfect character. “I am 
never happy,” he said, “except when full of business, and nothing 
more. The secret of all is ‘I have no genius,’ and like Andrew 
Irving’s horse, I have a ‘dibbil of atemper.’” Genius he undoubtedly 
possessed—especially if we accept his own definition of genius as 
being an infinite capacity for taking pains—and he has left behind 
him works that will live. If his temper was naturally irascible, he 
had a tender human heart, and his relations with the members of 
his own family and with the select circle of his friends were of a 
kindly and genial character. Dark clouds have gathered for a time 
around his memory, but they will be dispersed as men come to be 
more intimately acquainted with his works and with his ways. Time 
will undo the wrong that he has suffered at the hands of his friends 
even more than of his foes, and coming generations will learn to 
look back upon him, and to regard him as one of the truest and noblest 
spirits of the nineteenth century. 

apépac Eridorwot paprupec sopwrarot. 





THE STATE IN ITS MANUFACTURING 
ASPECTS. 


Ir has long been more than half suspected that the conduct of large 
manufacturing operations by the State was scarcely justified by its 
results. It has all along been well known that, measured by the 
test of economy, it was a dismal failure. But there has not been 
much disposition on the part of even the most ardent economists to 
grudge to the State a considerable latitude in this respect, so long as 
the nation was believed to be, or had the appearance of being, 
adequately served. The system of State manufactures has had high 
favour from the highest naval and military experts. Outside of the 
charmed circle who permanently administer the affairs of the Horse 
Guards and the Admiralty the subject has been but little under- 
stood, nor have the facilities for its better understanding been over- 
abundant. The truth, however, is out at last. The system of 
State factories has proved utterly rotten. It scarcely appears to 
present a single redeeming feature. The experience of the Crimean 
War, when all the munitions and matériel most in request was 
found either hopelessly short or helplessly inefficient, has been repeated 
many times since. Quite recently it has been established by im- 
partial tribunals that State-made guns, bayonets, shot and shell, 
and other munitions, are nearly all alike bad. It clearly behoves 
John Bull to set his house in order. A new departure is imperative. 

About the transcendent magnitude of the material interests involved 
in this subject there can be no manner of doubt. It may surprise 
the uninitiated to know that the British Government is at once the 
largest manufacturer, the largest storekeeper, the greatest employer of 
labour, and the yreatest consumer of commodities of any State, firm, 
or corporation in the wide world. No other Government or com- 
pany carries on so widely ramified and universal an industry. No 
other employer pays so large a labour Bill. No other con- 
cern requires the services of so many skilled workmen. No 
other carries on its operations over so wide an area, and in so 
many different parts of the world. The mere enumeration of the 
commodities produced at the dockyards and arsenals of John Bull 
would fill a respectable catalogue. It is, indeed, difficult to think 
of an industry that has not its direct counterpart in the manufac- 
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turing establishments belonging to the British Crown. Everythiug 
that can be conceived of as necessary to the equipment and com- 
missariat of an army in the field, and of a naval force at sea, to the 
domestic requirements of the most ordinary household, and to the 
construction of the most delicate of philosophical instruments, is 
fabricated by Government as such. From the smallest nail or 
needle to guns of the largest calibre; from a tiny boat to a war-ship 
of 11,000 tons displacement; from a spiral spring to a steam 
hammer of over forty tons; from the smallest shot to Whitehead 
torpedoes—these are but a few of the infinite multitude of articles 
which it is now the business of the State to provide for the defence 
of England and her Colonies. 

The aggregate value of the several manufacturing establishments 
carried on by the Government appears from the latest official records 
to be £15,178,000. Of this amount, about £14,000,000 are assigned 
as the capital value of the various dockyards at home and abroad, 
while Woolwich Arsenal is returned as worth £700,000, and the 
remainder is set down as the value of the small-arms factories, 
the clothing factory at Pimlico, the victualling yards at Deptford, 
Gosford, and Plymouth, and the powder works at Waltham Abbey. 
The total number of hands employed in all these factories is 
about 40,000, and the amount of wages paid to them in 1885 was 
£2,266,000, or about 8 per cent. of the total national expenditure 
for the same year. 

This colossal manufacturing fabric has been reared for the most 
part within comparatively recent years. The dockyards at Chatham 
and Devonport are of considerable antiquity, but until the present 
generation they were carried on in a very small way. That at 
Chatham has been remodelled and rebuilt more than once within 
the present generation. Up to 1716 the Royal Gun Factory was 
carried on in Moorfields. The present site of the Arsenal was 
selected in that year by a young Swiss named Andrew Schalch, at 
the request of the War Office. Up to 1842 the machinery employed 
in making ordnance here was the three great boring mills, moved 
by horses, which had been imported from the Hague in 1780. The 
Royal Carriage Factory is a much more recent creation, and having 
been early fitted with the most modern appliances of that day 
from the factories of Bramah, Maudsley, and other distinguished 
engineers and workers in metals, it has maintained an exception- 
ally high degree of efficiency. But generally the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has been slow to adopt improvement; and so with the 
Admiralty. Of this, however, more anon. 

The development on a much larger scale of the manufacturing 
establishments of the State was no doubt both induced and justified 
to a large extent by the miserable experience of the Crimean War. 
There had been almost continuous peace for forty years. We had 
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almost literally converted our “swords into ploughshares.” It is 
said that when the war broke out there were not shells enough 
in the Arsenal to furnish the first battering-ram that went to the 
East, and the fuses in store were those that had been in use forty 
years before. We had no means of supplying our requirements in 
gunpowder, and were consequently compelled to take 12,000 barrels 
from Liége, and 20,000 barrels more from the United States. We 
had no adequate provision for meeting our wants in regard to small 
arms, and were compelled to purchase 44,000 Minié rifles and 3,000 
cavalry swords in Liége. It is not remarkable that, being found 
thus unprepared, the Government of the day could not afford to 
study economy. ‘They paid £73 per ton for diaphragm shells, that 
were made a few years later in the Royal Laboratory at £14. It 
has been calculated that the shells for the Baltic fleet alone cost 
fully £100,000 more than they would have done had they been made 
in the Arsenal by the machinery subsequently introduced. The 
Government had, in short, to make special terms for nearly every- 
thing, and even then they found that the powers of production at 
home were inadequate to meeting the strain upon them. In these 
circumstances, experts were sent out to seek for the most modern 
machines and appliances. It-was found, somewhat curiously, that 
the most ingenious machines were then the possession of the Harper 
Ferry and Springfield Arsenals, in the United States, while other 
inventions, unknown to English artillerists, were borrowed from the 
Continent. Woolwich Arsenal was extended and improved all 
along the line. The Enfield Small Arms Factory rose into form on 
a site formerly used by the War Office for a kindred purpose, but on 
a much smaller scale. The powder factory at Waltham Abbey 
simultaneously took its previously unknown dimensions. The dock- 
yards have in some cases been more recent creations; and so with 
the army clothing factory and the victualling yards. 

Enough has been said to show that the growth of the Government 
manufacturing establishments, which received an immense impetus 
from the Crimean War, has been greatly due to the necessities 
imposed by that event. There were then hardly any private firms 
at home that could be depended on. Our manufacturers had not 
then, as subsequently, become the armour-plate and gun makers for 
all the Powers of Europe, and many others besides. Birmingham 
had not then, as now, acquired the art of fabricating unlimited 
quantities of small arms on the shortest notice. Private shipbuilders 
were then few in number, and their works were hardly equal to 
turning out an ordinary three-decker of the Trafalgar type ; whereas 
now many private shipbuilders rival the best of the royal dock- 
yards in regard to the variety, extent, and completeness of their 
resources. All the mills in England could not then produce powder 
at the rate at which it was shot away; whereas now the hundred 
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thousand barrels that were consumed before Sebastopol was taken 
would not seriously tax the energies of some of our largest firms. 
Not only so, but private firms, from the necessities of their position, 
are more enterprising than the Government Departments. They 
acquire the newest processes and appliances. They make it their 
business to have the most skilled and capable labour that money can 
procure ; they send out their agents regularly to discover and report 
on anything not already at their command that is worth adopting; and 
their success depends absolutely upon the efficiency and economy of 
their productions. If it were required that we should quote 
examples in proof of the obstinacy with which the State Depart- 
ments have usually been wedded to obsolete methods and munitions, 
we need only refer to the great difficulty that Whitworth and others 
have experienced in persuading the War Office to improve the 
weapons of the army. Brown Bess, which was so uncertain in its 
aim that the soldier is said to have shot away the weight in lead of 
every man that he hit at any range beyond a hundred yards, was 
the chief weapon in the hands of our soldiers long after vastly 
improved arms had been introduced by other European Powers, 
because the Commander-in-Chief—the Duke of Wellington—had 
faith in the large smooth-bore. It has been much the same in 
regard to the substitution of steel for iron in ordnance construction, 
and other later developments of the artillerist’s art. 

The conditions of the problem are therefore greatly altered since 
the Crimean War. The Government can now at any moment 
depend upon the home manufacturers meeting’ any possible ordinary 
needs in the shortest possible space of time. This remark is not, of 
course, applicable to 100-ton guns and ironclads, which even 
machinery cannot produce ina day. But in a general way it may 
be asserted that there is nothing that Woolwich, Chatham, and 
Enfield can do, that may not be equally well, if not better, done by 
private firms, and, as we shall afterwards have occasion to show, with 
a much less expenditure. 

We have now therefore come face to face with the twofold 
problem : 

1. Is there anything like sufficient reasons of State or expe- 
diency for maintaining Government manufacturing establish- 
ments, when the work that they carry on can for the most 
part be done equally weil by private firms ? 

2. If there is not such reason, is it not desirable that private 
firms should be encouraged to exert themselves to under- 
take and carry out Government work in the most efficient 
manner, and on the most economical terms, by placing such 
work almost entirely in their hands, under competitive con- 
ditions and safeguards ? 
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In seeking to find replies to these questions, we shall first examine 
the special circumstances of dockyard work, because it is in this 
item that there is the largest expenditure and the greatest 
leakage. 

The numbers and cost of the effective ships in the British Navy 
have been calculated from the ‘“‘ Naval Annual” of Lord Brassey, 
and from other sources, to be as under at the present time :— 


Armoured Ships: total number at the end of 1886, 74. 
Of which there were under construction, 14. 
Total cost of hulls. . . . . . . . . £28,062,000 
ae 4,703,000 
‘ completed ships . . . . . 27,765,000 


Unarmoured Ships : number at the end of 1886, 120. 


Total cost of hulls. . . . . . . . +. £7%,082,000 
machinery... .. .'|. « 98,089,000 
completed ships . . . . . . 10,071,000 
both armoured and unarmoured . 37,836,000 


” 


No unarmoured ships that have been built previous to 1867 are 
considered, nor any armoured vessels built prior to the year 1862, 
when the Black Prince was launched at Glasgow. Our navy may, 
indeed, be considered to date from these two periods as regards 
its capacity for meeting the requirements of the present day. 

But while the total cost of the combination and equipment of 
our present navy is apparently about £37,836,000, the amount 
actually expended in the combination, repair, and maintenance of 
our navy is given in Lord Brassey’s “Annual” (page 439) as 
£47,300,000 for the fifteen years ending with 1884-85. To this 
must be added the £6,751,000 provided in the estimates in respect 
of the shipbuilding requirements of the two following years, and 
the sum of £3,467,000 to be expended in future years in respect 
of the ships under construction at the present time. These several 
items bring up the cost of our navy, in respect of ships alone, to 
the enormous sum of £57,518,000—an amount with which no other 
navy in the world can for a moment compare.* 

Of this large expenditure, about fowrteen millions have been 
expended in the construction of new ships during the seven years 
ended 1885-86, the minimum annual outlay in that time having 
been £1,388,000 in 1879-80, and the maximum £3,544,000 in 
1885-86. The last-named item is an increase of £1,302,000 on the 
amount expended on new tonnage during the immediately preceding 
year. It has seldom happened that naval expenditure has taken 
such a big leap within so short an interval. 


* The value of the Italian Navy at the end of 1885 was returned at about 
74 millions sterling. 
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During the sixteen years ending with 1885 the total tonnage of 
new ships, as measured by weight of hull, built in Her Majesty’s 
dockyard and by private contract, was about 300,000 tons. Over the 
same interval the dockyard expenditure has been— 


For dockyards at home and abroad . . £20,508,000 
», Ships built by contract. . . . . 18,314,000 
», new works, repairs,d&e. . . . . 9,917,000 
 MUBVBNMUOTOR =. G05. ss, es, 18,016,000 


Total . . £61,755,000 


Of which amount, however, only £47,300,000, as already shown, was 
expended directly upon shipbuilding and repairs to ships ; making an 
average of £157 per ton of new shipping, 

But the most remarkable characteristic of dockyard work appears 
to be, that while labour has been comparatively unvarying per ton of 
work turned out during recent years, the average total cost per ton 
has been enormously increased, proving that there has either been 
a very much higher expenditure for materials, or that incidental ex- 
penditure has mounted up to an enormous figure. The Report 
of the Accountant-General of the Navy for 1886 gives the following 
figures :-— 

Average cost per ton of work Average cost per Average cost per 
turned out during the year. ton for labour only. ton for labour only. 
Unarmoured ships. | Armoured ships. 
Se, ee at S-ge 1a. 
1869-70 . . 55 2 0 
1873-74 . . 87 14 7 
1877-78 . . 80142 .. 908 . 84 0 8 
1880-81 . . Simi .. S139 6 ~~ BHM.1 
1883-84 . . 9014 9 .. 838 610 . 40 511 
1884-85 . . 10914.2  ... 841011 .. 401911 


These figures bring to light the almost incredible fact, that concur- 
rently with reductions of the cost of labour and materials in every 
private establishment in the country, the outlay on our dockyard work 
has been increased enormously—so far, indeed, that over. the fifteen 
years ending 1885 it appears to have almost exactly doubled. The 
Accountant-General explains that ‘ modern ships are fitted in a much 
more elaborate manner than their predecessors, carrying torpedoes, 
electric lights, machine guns, and a large number of mechanical 
appliances and auxiliary engines;” but these things, after all, are 
almost exclusively represented by labour, and labour, as we have seen, 
has only increased, on armour-clad ships, by less than £5 per ton, 
while the average cost of the work as a whole has increased by over 
£50 per ton. 

It is important to note that if the average rates of cost per ton of new 
shipbuilding constructed during the last five years had been the same 
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as in 1880, the total expenditure would have been as under, compared 
with that actually incurred : 


Expenditure that would 
have been incurred at 
Year. the average of 1870, 


1884-85 . . 20,487 ... £2,242,070 ... £1,124,085 ... £1,118,035 
1888-84 . . 19,851 ... 1,930,090 ... 1,064,305 ... 865,785 
1882-83 . . 19,917 ... 1,767,014 ... 1,095,485 ... 671,576 
1881-82 . . 18,610 ... 1,682,500 ... 1,023,550 ... 658,690 
1880-81 . . 16,821 .. 1,426,349 ... 925,155 ... 501,194 


Difference by 


Tonnage Actual 
built, increase, 


Expenditure. 








Totals . 95,136 ... £,9048,023 ... £5,232,470 ... £3,815,280 


From which it would appear that over the five years ending 1884-85 
we have expended an average of £763,000 a year more than we 
should have spent for the same tonnage at the average tonnage rates 
of 1870. 

The circumstance that, as between the two periods 1870 and 
1883-85, there has been a large reduction in the cost of building 
merchant steamers per ton of hull, or registered tonnage, should not 
be lost sight of in considering these facts. 

It is a most difficult matter to determine, with anything like a 
satisfactory degree of precision, how far the extra cost incurred 
within recent years in naval construction and repairs has been justi- 
fied, But about some points involved in the problem there can be 
no possible mistake, and notably these three :— 


. That there has been a very considerable fall in the prices of 
all structural materials over the period that has been marked 
by the greatest increase of shipbuilding cost. 

2. That this fall should presumably be reflected in the prices 
of the work done in the Royal Dockyards, although we have 
already seen that it is not. 

3. That the Dockyard Administration has been over and over 
again condemned as extravagant, inefficient, and generally 
unsatisfactory. 


We propose to give some attention to these several points. In 
all that we state we shall appeal to official documents only. There 
is no need, indeed, to go beyond these, in order to establish the 
postulates with which we set out. 

On examining the Admiralty Reports we find that specific details 
are occasionally given—only very occasionally, however—as to the 
prices paid by the Government for commodities used in the construc- 
tion and equipment of vessels of war. The following prices were 
paid in each of the years 1874 and 1883 :— 
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AVERAGE PRICES PAID IN THE YEARS 


1874. 1883.* — Percentage of 
£ 8s. d. 2.2 reduction. 


Iron plates, prton. . 19 3 we 18 15 

Pig-lead nm ... 2 — ae - 86 
Zine mA _-» S346 os ee ee 
Mill coals o-oo in oe coe §=—298 
Hemp - . . 4519 .. 38819 15 
Copper ms + <—_— ee 
Red pine, perfoot . . 0 2 44... #O 1 - 50 


Whether the Admiralty have bought as cheaply as private firms 
would have done or not, it is quite clear that they have profited 
largely during this interval by the remarkable fall in the prices of 
materials all round. We have already found that this fact is not 
reflected in the expenditure as it might be expected to be. 

The materials that we have just quoted are some of the principal 
employed in shipbuilding. The economic movement that we have 
found to apply to them is likely to have applied to nine-tenths of 
all the other commodities used in the Royal Dockyards. Whether 
the officials who have the management of the dockyard stores have 
taken advantage to the extent that they should have done of the re- 
duced values of the last few years is of course quite another matter. 
It is more than probable that they have not. The custom of the 
Admiralty is to lay up enormous stores of materials, irrespective of 
their cost as between cheap and dear periods. It was stated before 
the Committee on the Building and Repair of Ships that the value 
of the stores so maintained was over four millions sterling. The 
policy of this system is open to grave question. A private ship- 
builder or merchant who proceeded upon the same lines would soon 
come to grief. 

If the period 1873-74 is compared with that of 1886-87, i 
will be found that the items in the Navy Estimates that are 
liable to be affected by prices were two and three quarter millions 
more in the latter, or cheap, than they were in the former, or 
dear, times. It would appear that there has been an increase in 
the latter year of nearly two millions in the item of “ machinery 
and ships built by private contract.” If this had been the only 
increase—in other words, if the work formerly largely done in the 
dockyards had been transferred to private naval constructors— 
there would have been little reason to find fault, since there has 
been a large consensus of opinion in favour of such a transfer on 
the part of high authorities and responsible statesmen. But this 
increase has proceeded pari passw with one of one-half a million in 
the dockyards and naval yards, and of nearly £300,000 in naval 


* There does not seem to be a later Report of average prices than 1883, but in the 
three years that have since elapsed there has been a still more considerable fall. 
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stores, for which there appears to be no adequate equivalent 
given. 

It is, of course, customary to hear it said that this large increase 
of expenditure has been entailed by the more expensive and complex 
character of the appliances of modern naval warfare. On this point 
we do not care to venture any opinion. It is possible that there is 
force and truth in the argument. But after every possible allowance 
has been made that the most indulgent and reasonable of censors 
can allow, after all the difficulties that confront the Admiralty have 
been fully extenuated, after the necessarily more cautious and cir- 
cumlocutionary processes, common to Governmental work, have been 
taken into consideration, there still remains a formidable and 
apparently unanswerable indictment lying at the door of those who 
are responsible for our naval expenditure. The charges of wasteful, 
inefficient, and inadequate administration have been proved to the 
hilt, not by the impersonal or irresponsible criticisms of the public 
press, of anonymous pamphleteers, or of foreign rivals, but by the 
evidence of Admiralty officials themselves, and by the well-considered 
and weighty deliberations of successive Committees appointed to 
inquire into the subject. 

Of such Committees there ‘are two whose recent reports are 
entitled to special consideration—the first being the Committee on 
the Building and Repair of Ships; the second, the Committees 
appointed to inquire into the Admiralty and Dockyard administration’ 
and expenditure. 

The first of these was presided over by Lord Ravensworth, and 
included such authorities as Mr. John Burns, Mr. Samuda, Mr. 
Ismay, Sir C. M. Palmer, and Mr. Norwood. They examined 
authorities as competent as themselves, among others Sir Edward 
Reed, Sir N. Barnaby, Mr. F. K. Barnes, Admiral Sir W. H. Stewart, 
Mr. W. Laird, &c, They reported, in October 1884, that the 
Admiralty system failed to show the entire cost of labour on a dock- 
yard-built ship; that the whole question of incidental charges was 
so obscure as to render unreliable any comparison between the cost 
of shipbuilding in public and in private yards; that the incomplete 
and meagre character of the specifications furnished by the Admiralty 
to contractors not only increased the time during which ships were 
under construction, but also materially enhanced the cost of the 
work; that the time occupied in building a ship under contract 
compared favourably with the period of construction in a dockyard, 
the whole tendency of contract work being to avoid delay; that a 
heavy expenditure was incurred in refitting ships that have com- 
pleted their commission when it was really not required; and that 
the Admiralty would do well to follow more largely the practice 
followed in the merchant navy, of adding new ships to their fleet in 
preference to incurring a heavy expenditure on old ones. 

VOL. 128.—No. 2. Q 
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So much for the Committee of experts in naval construction. 
There is no mincing matters here. The Committee scarcely found 
a single redeeming feature in the system they were called upon to 
criticize. They did not even “damn with faint praise” to the very 
limited extent of remarking that the work done by the Admiralty 
was good so far as it went. They found, on the contrary, that, alike 
in the general principles of management and in the merest matters 
of detail, the system was inefficient ; that, in spite of enormous sums 
voted for machinery and works, “the tools employed were of an 
obsolete character, which must necessarily increase the cost of the 
work ;” that large sums of money were wasted in patching up old 
ships when a very little more, or perhaps even less, would provide 
entirely new vessels ; that ships were over and over again “ stripped ” 
and “ torn up” when about to be placed in a new commission although 
no such expenditure was required ; that there was a want of touch 
between the several heads of departments, coincidently with too 
much centralization of detail, which caused ‘“ delay and unnecessary 
correspondence ”—that the whole administrative arrangements were, 
in fact, such as no private firm or individual would be likely, even 
if he could afford it, to tolerate for a moment. 

But more stillremains behind. Two years after the Committee on 
the Building and Repair of Ships had presented their Report, another 
of these interesting, but, it is to be feared, absolutely unheeded docu- 
ments, was submitted to “My Lords” of the Admiralty, in which 
the Committee on Dockyard Expenditure reported that “ the super- 
vision of labour is unsatisfactory, and that idleness and incompetence 
are practically unchecked ;” that “the want of co-operation between 
the superintendent and the officers acts unfavourably upon the cost of 
works in progress ;” that ‘‘ we can imagine no more unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, nor one more calculated to subvert all effectual control 
over the men ;” that “‘ very serious inconvenience and waste of labour 
are experienced, both in procuring articles from contractors and in 
drawing them from stores ;” that “the condition into which dockyard 
business has been gradually drifting is, and has been for some years, 
entirely underrated in the Admiralty Department, and, we greatly 
regret to add, to the very serious detriment of the service ;” that 
there is “ no systematic or concurrent financial control over dockyard 
expenditure ;” that “duplication of accounts, over-employment of 
clerks, preparation of voluminous and, in some cases, useless returns, 
and defective audit,” are “defects common to all yards, and to all 
branches of work therein; ” and that, as regards management, “ the 
system is seriously defective, and does not secure a fair return for 
the vast outlay annually absorbed therein.” 

The report of the Committee on the Building and Repairing of Ships 
contains a most useful comparison of the comparative cost of building 
four vessels—two of them at Chatham dockyard, and two of them at 
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Glasgow. ‘The conditions of the comparison appear to be as nearly 
as possible relevant and parallel. In the case of two of the ships in 
question—the Constance and the Carysfort, both having 1270 tons 
weight of hull—the one built at Chatham cost £114,886 for the hull 
and fittings and £36,030 for the engines, being an average of £90 
9s, 3d. and £15 3s, 4d. respectively ; while the one built at Glasgow 
cost £98,480 for hull and fittings and £29,948 for the engines, cor- 
responding to averages of £77 10s. 10d. and £13 0s. 5d. respect- 
ively. In this instance, therefore, there was a difference of about 
£13 per ton in favour of the Glasgow-built ship as regards the hull, 
and of £2 13s. per ton as regards the engines. In the case of two 
other vessels of smaller size—the Cormorant and the Penguin, both 
of 642 tons weight of hull—the difference is still more remarkable, 
the Chatham average being £87 6s. 8d., and the Glasgow average 
£71 3s. 6d. per ton for the hull, showing a difference of over £16 
per ton. This great difference appears to be due to what are called 
“incidental charges ” being much heavier in the dockyard work. 

The question is naturally suggested, “Is there anything in the 
nature of the case to require that dockyard work should be so much 
more costly than the work done in private yards?” The veracious 
inquirer must admit at once that there is not. Ships are mainly the 
product of two elements—wages and materials Of these, labour is 
the more considerable item, but not largely so. The cost of labour in 
dockyards ought not to be more than in private establishments. The 
rate of wages is, indeed, generally lower rather than higher. On this 
point, the Dockyard authorities themselves may be appealed to. The 
Examiner of Contract Work for the Admiralty informed the Committee 
on the Building and Repair of Ships, in 1884, that ‘“‘ our wages are 
lower generally in dockyards than in private establishments, because 
there is certainty of employment and superannuation ultimately.” Mr. 
F. K. Barnes, the Surveyor of Dockyards, confirmed this statement 
when he said that in consequence of superannuation allowances, the 
dockyards got their men at lower wages ; but he added, in reply to a 
very proper question, that this superannuation allowance is not 
included in the cost of the shipbuilding work done; so that there is 
here another element against the dockyards in a comparison of public 
and contract expenditure. As regards materials, there is the 
evidence of Sir N. Barnaby (p. 41 of Report) that the prices charged 
do not materially vary as between one district and another. 

It comes, then, finally, and after every extenuating circumstance has 
been set down, to this—that the cost of the work done in the Royal 
dockyards, at any rate as regards new shipbuilding—is very much 
higher than it should be, and greatly in excess of what it would be 
if the work were done by private shipbuilding firms. This is a fact 
that no Admiralty official is likely to gainsay. They do, however, 
frequently and persistently affirm that private firms do the work 
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without any profit, and often at an absolute loss. Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby has even declared that some private firms tender when they 
do not really desire to obtain the contract, in order that they may 
possess the copies of the drawings and specifications which are 
furnished to all persons tendering; and he adds that “a Government 
contract for building a ship of war almost always results in loss.” 
On this point it is sufficient to remark that, if private firms are thus 
disposed to sacrifice their material interests for the public weal, there 
is no obvious reason why the public should offer any objections. 
Private firms may, however, in a general way, be trusted to take 
care of themselves, and we may rest assured that, unless there were 
some, and not inconsiderable, “ pickings” to be had,'there would not 
be such eagerness to secure contracts. 

Happily for the resources and security of the country, there is a 
sufficiently wide area of private competition over which the Admiralty 
can make choice in the allotment of contracts. No less than eight 
firms are on the Admiralty list for ships of war—three of them at 
Glasgow, three on the Thames, one at Birkenhead, and one at 
Jarrow. Sixty-four other firms are on the Admiralty list for the 
construction of smaller vessels, while eighteen firms are invited to 
tender for the construction of marine engines. With such a wide 
field of competition before them, the Admiralty may always depend 
upon securing good work at reasonable prices, if they deal fairly by 
their contractors, and avoid the pernicious and costly habit of med- 
dling with and muddling the specifications after they have once been 
given out. With dockyard work the nation has no such guarantee. 
There is no check on dockyard expenditure other than that 
supplied by the votes of the House of Commons, which is almost 
none at all. There is, or at any rate has not hitherto been, no 
efficient or independent audit of accounts, no adequate supervision of 
stores, no proper remedy against idle and incompetent labour, no 
close and searching scrutiny into the prices at which contracts are 
taken, no limitations upon extra and incidental expenditure. 

The programme of work now or recently being carried out under 
Admiralty supervision provides for 107,710 tons and 139,100 h.p. 
being built in Her Majesty’s dockyards, and 67,020 tons and 101,900 
h.p. being built in private yards; making a total of 174,730 tons 
and 241,000 hp. under construction as a whole. <A _ remark- 
able feature of these returns is the exceptional proportion of 
the whole that is under construction in private yards. This 
is quite a new departure in Admiralty practice and traditions. 
The Government have in this matter followed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1884, which reported that contract 
work was in no way inferior to that performed in Her Majesty's 
dockyards; and that, by giving out more work to private 
builders, not only would the dockyards be rendered, to a greater 
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extent than at present, available for repairs and the building of 
ships of an experimental character, but the art of building ships of 
war would become more generally known throughout the country, 
contractors would be encouraged to provide themselves with the 
necessary skilled labour and costly plant, and facilities would thus 
be provided for rapidly increasing, in case of need, the naval defences 
of the Empire. 

Any one who is interested in examining the details will find that 
the work now being done in private shipbuilding yards embraces 
every variety of dockyard operations. The Government, by giving 
to private firms all manner of vessels to construct, from the largest 
ironclad to the smallest torpedo-boat, have virtually admitted that, as 
regards scientific knowledge of the conditions to be met, and the 
quality of workmanship generally, private contract work leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is therefore fairly open to us to ask why 
should not all new vessels be built by private firms instead of at the 
Royal dockyards. Among other advantages, this course would yield 
the following :— 

1. Economy in construction. 

2. More expeditious completion of contracts. 

3. More general diffusion of the art of naval architecture as 
applied to ships of war, and a consequent likelihood of inventive 
talent and scientific knowledge being stimulated to devise im- 
provements. 

4, A feeling of assurance on the part of all classes that the 
nation is receiving value for money spent. 

There are, however, some countervailing drawbacks, and among 
others the following :— 

1. The displacement of labour in dockyard towns. 

2. The disuse of a large stock of machinery (mostly obsolete, 
however). 

3. The apprehension, and possibly the danger, that, as 
private contractors would be less under control, the transfer 
would be attended with injury to the public service. 

4, The transfer of the most skilled and capable naval 
talent—at any rate as regards the work of practical construc- 
tion—from the State to private individuals or firms, by whom 
it might come to be employed in the service of foreign and 
possibly hostile Powers. 

As regards the ultimate economy to be gained by offering all 
Contracts to the private competition of capable and responsible firms, 
there can scarcely be room for doubt. We have already seen that 
in the case of two vessels of similar design, tonnage, and structural 
arrangements generally, private contractors were £13 per ton under 
the prices of dockyard work in one case, and £16 in another. If we 
take it that the difference would be equal to the lower figure over the 
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whole of the work now in course of construction at Her Majesty’s 
dockyards—i.ec., 107,710 tons—the economy to be achieved with the 
work actually in hand would not be less than £1,400,000. And 
not only so, but the growing experience of private contractors, the 
greater amount and regularity of the work entrusted to their 
care, their patriotic emulation in the production of high-class work, 
the amour propre that is always gratified by Government work, and 
other equally obvious considerations, would lead them to provide the 
most efficient appliances, to practise the-most economical methods, to 
vie with one another in the production of the highest quality of work, 
and to make provision for bringing to bear upon their contracts the 
highest attainable amount of scientific and technical knowledge. 

The other recommendations in favour of private contracts are too 
obvious to require any considerable exposition. There are at the 
present time 10,280 men employed in the Royal dockyards in the 
production of new shipping, and about 10,700 more are engaged in 
repairing, in what are called “ yard manufactures,” and in other 
yard and harbour services. The 10,280 men employed in the former 
category are calculated to produce this year about 17,000 tons of 
new shipping, not including armaments (which are furnished by 
the War Department) nor many auxiliaries. There is probably no 
shipbuilder in the country who would not smile at the idea of 
employing so large a force for so small a result. In ordinary mer- 
chant shipbuilding such a relation of tonnage to employés would 
soon lead to the doors of the Bankruptcy Court. In private yards, 
the men are kept to time, a large proportion of them being paid by 
piece, and not, as in the Royal dockyards, by time, and work is 
turned out with infinitely greater celerity. 

We have said, also, that the more general knowledge of the art 
of shipbuilding for purposes of war would be likely to stimulate 
invention. This is another almost self-evident proposition. At 
the present time, the encouragement given to any besides the heads 
of the Admiralty Departments to suggest or devise improvements is 
so scanty that the area of invention is extremely limited. | Experience 
has too often caused inventors to distrust the Government Depart- 
ments. The cases in which inventions, or at any rate ideas, have been 
appropriated without any reward being offered to their authors have 
unhappily been too numerous. Perhaps the instances in which the 
War and Admiralty Departments have refused to look at inventions 
at all have been more numerous still. No individual has anything 
to gain by encouraging new departures or innovations, however 
meritorious. With private firms the case is different.' Many 
firms, indeed, offer special inducements to their employés of all 
ranks and conditions to suggest and design improved appliances 
and methods; and in these cases every man who is employed 
knows that he will be rewarded: according to his deserts. 
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It cannot be without importance, both to the public and to the 
Government, to feel that there is no unnecessary waste of the public 
money, in regard to the most extensive department of manufacturing 
operations in which the State isengaged. This result would assuredly 
be achieved by the substitution of private contracts, based on open 
and responsible tenders, for the existing method of dockyard work- 
ing, which is practically without responsibility or check, as regards 
the element of cost. The reports of many different investigating 
Committees have been adverse to dockyard management. The 
system has been condemned even by those who directly influence 
or control it. How much more reason is there, therefore, for general 
public distrust. That distrust has not been entirely exorcised. We 
are not sure, indeed, that it is not as rampant as ever. Its causes 
have certainly not been removed; nor is it likely that they will be 
until the system, as a whole, is subjected to a radical change. 

As for the countervailing drawbacks to the adoption of private 
contracts, the first—that of displacement of labour—would rectify 
itself in the same way as the industrial revolutions produced by the 
power-loom, the stocking-frame, the lace-weaving machine, the 
Bessemer process, and other great industrial and economic move- 
ments have done. The next drawback—the disuse of machinery— 
is not a serious one, considering that the dockyard authorities have 
themselves pronounced the greater part of their appliances antiquated, 
if not obsolete, notwithstanding that over the last six years £223,000 
have been expended in the dockyards for machinery alone. Nor is 
there much reason to fear that private contractors, however much 
they might be disposed to resent undue interference and extreme 
red-tapeism, would be less disposed to meet emergencies than 
private ship-owning firms were in 1885, when sixteen of the finest 
vessels in our merchant service, having a total of over 70,000 tons 
register, were immediately placed at the service of the State for 
employment as naval cruisers. The fear that the wider diffusion of 
the naval architect's art would be likely to play into the hands of 
foreign Governments, is equally likely to be a chimera. Some 
foreign States, indeed, have already at their command as good naval 
talent as any in the world. Italy and France need not blush to 
submit to a comparison with England as regards the fighting 
qualities, strength, speed, and capabilities otherwise of their best 
ships. But, even if the highest naval talent were not already at 
the command of the nations of which our pessimistic friends stand 
in such constant but needless dread, they are influential and wealthy 
enough to command it. They get their ships largely constructed by 
our ablest and most experienced shipbuilders. Their guns have been 
forged in English works—works, too, that supply our own Govern- 
ment with the same description of guns; and if the acting Chief 
Constructor of the British Navy is not at liberty to act on their 
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behalf, there are former Chief Constructors to whom this drawback 
does not apply. 

It is likely to be argued by the alarmists who have the fear 
of invasion and of England’s conquest constantly before their 
eyes, that we should make a fatal mistake to allow the means of 
ship construction to pass out of the direct control of the State, 
since every other European Power has its own naval dockyards, and 
is extending the provision necessary for meeting great naval 
emergencies by its own resources. This, however, proves nothing, 
except that few other naval Powers have the means necessary to 
meet their shipbuilding requirements under private ownership and 
control. The cases do not in any respect run on all fours, 
Most of the other naval Powers have at one time or another come 
to English shipbuilders for their chief vessels. The best ships 
of the South American Powers have been built on the Thames 
or the Clyde. The Dandola and the Duilio of the Italian Govern- 
ment were built in Italy, but they were provided by English 
firms with the greater part of their equipment. China has also 
called upon us for several important ships of war. Generally 
speaking, indeed, there has been a recognition on all sides of the 
superior naval knowledge and resources of the great works of our 
own country. This knowledge and experience never stood higher 
than now. Vessels of war are now being constructed for our own 
Government at Glasgow, Belfast, Barrow-in-Furness, Hull, Jarrow, 
Birkenhead, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Blackwall. At each of these 
places there is, therefore, both the naval knowledge, the machinery, 
and the labour required to produce work of the highest class. Let 
the Government revert to its former policy of doling outa miserable 
residuum of orders tu the private builders, and much of this efficiency 
will disappear or go to rust. But if, on the contrary, the private 
shipbuilders are treated with an open hand, and ‘“ without fear, 
favour, or affection,” they will, for their own credit sake, produce a 
quality of work, both in reference to technique and matériel, that will 
at least serve to maintain the best traditions of the English Navy. 
Over the last twelve years, the value of the new shipbuilding given 
out to private contract has varied from £477,100 to £2,371,000 
per annum. ‘There is no sufficient reason for this remarkable lack 
of uniformity. Why not keep one consistent plan from end to 
end? It is only by doing so that we can expect the best results 
from private contractors, who have scarcely, until now, got a fair 
chance. 
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Tne dependence of the wealth and welfare of India upon its agriculture 
has led Mr. H. F, Blanford’ to commence the systematic discussion of the 
rainfall of India, on the basis of the evidence recorded during the last ten 
years at 484 stations and observatories distributed through India and its 
dependencies. The average fall of rain for the entire country, computed 
from observations at a thousand stations, is about 42 inches, but this 
amount varies in the several provinces, and from year to year. In the 
Sind and Cutch area the average fall scarcely exceeds 8 inches in the year, 
while at Jacobabad, in this district, the average is less than 5 inches, and 
in some years less than 1 inch falls, Notwithstanding the enormous rainfall 
of 500 to 600 inches at Cherra Poonjee, the average rainfall of Assam and 
Eastern Bengal is only 102 inches, while the rainfall of the Ghats and 
Malabar, which has no such heavy maximum fall, averages 115 inches. 
The difference between the driest and wettest years during the ten-year 
period amounts to about 81 per cent. of the mean rainfall. The rains of 
India are classed according to the seasons, as the rainfall of the summer 
monsoon, the autumn rains of the Carnatic and Ceylon, the winter rains 
of Northern India, and the spring storm rainfall. The summer monsoon 
rains decrease on the north towards the Punjab and Sind, and also towards 
the south-east of the peninsula, which is almost rainless. After striking 
the Western Ghats from Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Tapti, the 
wind passes over the north of the Deccan and Berar, and uniting with the 
winds of the Bay of Bengal, sometimes penetrates into the plain of the 
Ganges. In the Punjab the western wind from the Arabian Sea, and the 
wind from the Bay of Bengal coalesce and form a cyclonic whirl, which 
shifts its place from time to time. The western branch of the monsoon 
is the stronger and steadier, while the eastern branch is chiefly felt between 
the mouth of the Kistna and the Megna. The western branch moves 
between 800 and 400 miles a day between June and September, while the 
eastern branch, which blows off shore as often as on shore, moves at 150 
miles to less than 300 miles a day. Where the eastern and western 
branches meet, the pressure of the air is reduced. The western branch 
prevails along the south-west of this trough of diminished pressure, and 
the eastern branch along the north-east. During the rains cyclonic winds 
are formed near to this trough, which extends from the Punjab in a south- 
east direction towards the north-cast of the peninsula. These cyclonic 


1 “ Indian Meteorological Memoirs : being occasional Discussions and Compilations 
of Meteorological Data relating to India and the Neighbouring Countries.” Under the 
direction of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S., Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India. Vol. III. parti, ‘‘The Rainfall of India.” Parti. Calcutta. 1886. 
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disturbances, which originate on the coasts of Lower Bengal and Orissa, 
sometimes move westward to the central provinces, and even to Guzerat 
and Cutch, or in a more northerly direction towards the plain of the 
Ganges, always bringing down local torrents of rain, But the greater 
part of the Bengal branch of the monsoon carries rain to Eastern Bengal, 
Assam, and Burma. The pressure of the air is higher in Assam than in 
Western Bengal. While the monsoon season lasts the air near 
the ground contains from 16 to 22 parts in 1000 of vapour. Mr. 
Blanford discusses in detail the distribution of the rain of the summer 
monsoons in each of the Indian provinces. It appears that the zone 
of excessive precipitation on the Western Ghats is less than 50 
miles wide, and afew miles beyond the range the fall diminishes from 
250 inches to less than 40 inches at a distance of 20 miles, and to 
20 inches at 50 miles east. On the coast of Aracan, where the hill 
ranges near the sea scarcely exceed 500 feet in height, the decrease 
in the rainfall inland is less rapid; and in the Sikkim Himalayas the 
belt of the monsoon rainfall of more than 100 inches extends 50 
miles into the plains. Nearly the whole of Bengal east of the Hooghly, 
together with Assam, Aracan, and Pegu has an average fall of more than 
50 inches ; while over the rest of India, from the Western Ghats to 
Bengal, and from Bengal to the Himalaya, the monsoon rain varies from 
30 to 50 inches, except for two areas—one in the north-west, and the 
other in the south—in which the rainfall is smaller. The dryness of 
Sind, the Punjab, and Rajputana, is due to the indraught of air being toa 
much less extent from the sea than from the land. But in no part of 
India does rain fall continuously during the rainy season. In the wettest 
districts, such as the Western Ghats, Eastern Bengal, and Aracan, often 
for several days in succession, an afternoon shower represents the whole 
rainfall of the day; and in Northern India the rainy season is made up 
of periods of two or three days’ heavy rain, alternating with similar 
periods of fine weather, which, however, are more prolonged towards the 
south than the north-west. During the breaks in the rains in the north- 
west of India, western and north-west winds may blow for weeks in 
succession, and exclude the rain-bearing monsoon. In such cases the 
crops always suffer on the higher and drier lands, The greater part of 
the rainfall is more or less sporadic, and the heaviest falls are always 
accompanied by cyclonic storms. The autumn rainfall of the Carnatic 
occurs at the transition from the summer to the winter monsoon. 
When the rains cease in September and October in Northern India, and 
the pressure rises with the falling temperature, the plains of the Carnatic 
and eastern half of Ceylon become a region of minimum atmospheric 
pressure, and the Bengal branch of the monsoon becomes variable over the 
Bay of Bengal, and blows from east to north-east at Madras, bringing a 
heavy precipitation in the late autumn. All along the coast during October, 
November, and December, the heaviest rainfall of the year is experienced. 
If from any circumstance the seat of minimum pressure is transferred 
to the south-east of the bay, the Carnatic is deprived of its usual rainfall. 
The winter rains of Northern India are due to reversed conditions of 
pressure to those which characterize the summer monsoon. Calms are 
more frequent, the wind is less steady, and its rate of movement slower, 
though still more rapid in Western India than elsewhere. The pressure 
is high in the winter season, and the currents bearing vapour pour in 
from the seas to the south, and as they ascend to the east and north, the 
vapour is condensed as rain, and on the hills as snow. The rains are 
most copious on the hills of the Northern Punjab and North-west 
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Himalaya. In the extreme north-west the heaviest fall is in March and 
April, but in the Eastern Punjab in February and March; while further 
south, in the plain of the Ganges, as far as Northern Bengal, the heaviest 
fall is in January ; and small as is the rainfall in Guzerat and Rajputana, 
the amount precipitated in February is relatively large. The humidity 
of the air in this area of winter rains increases with distance from the 
coast, and its precipitation appears to result from the descent of cold 
winds from the hills. The storm rainfall of spring increases in copiousness 
as the temperature rises. It is mainly restricted to the southern and 
eastern provinces, and is most developed in Bengal and Assam. The 
rainfall doubles with each successive month, and is often accompanied by 
hail and electrical disturbances. These spring storms are accompanied by 
lofty towering masses of cumulus cloud, are locally heavy, and often 
repeated for many days in succession at about the same hour. The 
memoir is illustrated with plates showing atmospheric pressure and 
rainfall over India in the different seasons. The remainder of the volume 
will be devoted to other aspects of the Indian rainfall. 

Mr. John Eliot describes the Akyab cyclone in the Bay of Bengal, 
May 1884.? It is interesting as a type of those produced at the com- 
mencement of the south-west monsoon. When these storms originate at 
an early period they come from the west of the Nicobars, but if the 
monsoon is late they originate farther north, near the Andamans, and 
then usually move towards the Bengal or Orissa coasts, and only occa- 
sionally travel north-east to the ‘coast of Aracan. 

Mr. H. F. Blanford discusses the diurnal variation of the rainfall of 
Calcutta. Ata height of 50 feet above the ground 1 inch of rain falls 
for every 1°12 inches at 1 foot above the ground. In the cold season 
the minimum of rain is about noon. In the hot season the maximum is 
between 6 and 8 p.m. In the rainy season the hour of least frequency 
for rain is betwen 10 and 11 P.M. In the hot and dry season the 
minimum of rain is at sunrise. 

A third memoir on the meteorological features of the southern part of 
the Bay of Bengal, by Mr. Dallas, discusses a number of observations on 
the ocean region between Ceylon and Sumatra. 

Mr. Hill* gives results of an interesting series of observations on the 
temperature and humidity of Calcutta at a height of 40 feet above the 
ground, from which it appears that at this height the temperature varies 
less in all months of the year, but the maximum temperature is not so 
high, nor the minimum temperature so low, as at 4 feet from the 
ground; while the amount of moisture in the air is diminished so far 
that at a height of 1700 feet the atmosphere would only contain one-half 
the vapour found near to the ground. This is a consequence of the effect 
of the wind on the wet and dry bulbs of the thermometers. 

The “ Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of 
the Government of India, 1884-85,” * contains a review of the work done 
during the preceding five years. The increased knowledge of storms has 
led to improvement in the system of storm-warnings and flood-warnings. 


3 “Indian Meteorological Memoirs.” Vol. IV. part i. Calcutta. 1886. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs: being occasional Discussions and Compilations 
of Meteorological Data relating to India and the Neighbouring Countries.” Published 
by order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, 
under the direction of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S. Vol. II. partv. VII. “On Obser- 
vations of Temperature and Humidity at a height of 40 feet above the ground at 
Alipore Observatory.” Calcutta. 1886. 

ya on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1884-5 and 1885-6. London. 
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It has been established that heavy winter rains in the north of India are 
followed by a deficient monsoon rainfall, and it is rendered probable that 
heavy and late snowfall in the North-west Himalayas produces dry 
winds in North-west and Western India, and retards or interrupts the 
monsoon rains in those parts of India. On the basis of these principles 
successful forecasts of the monsoon rains have been made. From the Report 
for the succeeding year, 1885-6, it is evident that the forecasts of the rains 
are becoming more and more valuable. New evidence is presented as to 
the true character of the monsoons, and Mr. Blanford concludes that the 
monsoon, in so far as it is a south-west monsoon, is drawn from a reservoir 
of air in the equatorial zone fed by the south-east trade winds. But is not 
the south-east trade wind simply diverted from its former course ? The less 
southerly this wind is, the finer the weather and the smaller the rainfall for 
the Bombay Presidency. Mr. Blanford believes that the causes of Indian 
drought and famine are largely connected with an unusual extent of 
snow on the mountains of Beluchistan, Afghanistan, and the North-west 
Himalaya. Observations on the effects of forests on climate show a 
heavier rainfall in the forest than outside of it ; but the difference is much 
smaller than might have been anticipated from experience in this country. 

Miss Clerke’s “ History of Astronomy”’® deserves to be widely read. It 
is clearly written, full of information, well arranged, and gives the student 
references to many important sources of information. The interest of the 
volume is greatly augmented by its method, which gives a consecutive 
account of discoveries made in this century in each of the great depart- 
ments of astronomical observation. 

The third volume of the “ Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada’’® equals its predecessors in scientific interest. The 
first or French section includes memoirs partly historical, partly literary, 
and is noticeable for the poems which are interspersed. The second 
section similarly treats of English contributions to literature and arche- 
ology, and includes an important memoir by Daniel Wilson on the artistic 
faculty in aboriginal races. The third section includes among minor 
memoirs a paper on Iron-ores of Central Ontario,and another on the quanti- 
tive estimation of silk in a mixed texture. An important memoir by Dr. 
Sterry Hunt on a natural system in mineralogy is highly speculative, and 
the principles developed are applied to the classification of the silicates, 
which are divided into nine sub-orders and fifteen tribes. Professor 
Johnson writes on tidal observations on Canadian waters; Mr. Carpmael 
on terms of a definite integral ; Professors Rogers and McLeod on the 
longitude of McGill College Observatory. The fourth section com- 
prises memoirs of interest by Sir J. W. Dawson on the Mesozoic floras 
of the Rocky Mountains ; by Mr. Matthew on the fauna of the St. John 
group of rocks; while Mr. Saunders contributes a catalogue of Canadian 
butterflies, and Professor Ramsay Wright describes a Siluroid fish, indi- 
eating the way in which its air-bladder is connected with the auditory 
organs. 

Mr. Medlicott, who has long directed the Geological Survey of 
India,’ retires this year, and closes his annual report on the work 
accomplished by his assistants with an exposition of the reasons which 
have led him to oppose the appointment of natives upon the Indian 


5 “ A Popular History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century.” By Agnes 
M. Clerke. Edinburgh. 1885. 

$* pages and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the year 
1885.” Vol. III. Montreal. 1886. 

“ Records of the Geological Survey of India.” Vol. XX. 1887. 
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Geological Survey. This part of the document is of much general 
interest, and we quote some passages, which also help to explain the 
position of geological science as a form of mental activity. The Survey 
has no duties of a mechanical nature through which it would be possible 
to break-in the uninitiated. The facts it has to deal with are not facts 
in the usual meaning of the term, as immediately appreciable by the 
senses. The geologist’s facts are imputed to the rocks by interpretation 
of their visible character by means of a knowledge of the agencies of 
Nature studied in the physical sciences. His work, therefore, is sound 
and useful or false and misleading, in proportion to his acquaintance with 
the data and principles of the exact sciences; and unless he reaches a 
certain standard of excellence his work is absolutely useless—or worse. 
In this respect the geologist is unique. Every act in the service of 
geology is an independent judgment upon very complex inductive facts, 
through an accurate knowledge of physical phenomena and their laws. 
The data on which these judgments are framed are for the most part 
very scanty, so that from occasional scattered exposures of layers of rock 
we must attempt the representation of the rocks as they extend under- 
ground, and trace their remote history. Thus, though based on the exact, 
it is itself the most inexact of sciences, and eminently demands con- 
scientious and sober judgment. There is no science in which it is so 
easy to acquire a superficial acquaintance, and to play the impostor. It 
is therefore evident that though eminently suited, as an element of primary 
education, to open the mind of the young to the interpretation of Nature, 
geology is eminently unfit as an introduction to scientific work, even 
for those in whom the aptitude may be presumed. Mr. Medlicott observes 
that he might leave the matter in this presumptive stage, but that his 
chief object is to bring the native, and especially the Bengali, to reflect 
upon himself. The impostor, in the most objectionable sense of the word, 
it is urged, only deceives others ; whereas the Bengali deceives himself. 
He is fully convinced that, with but a little more teaching, he could take 
the lead in everything. This opinion betrays a stupendous failure of the 
inductive faculty, for a large number of those who have developed science 
in Europe had not a tithe, and frequently none, of the scientific teaching 
which hes been thrown away upon the youth of Bengal for fifty years. 
They were self-taught men; and in the towns and villages of Britain we 
have heard of many.poor men—cobblers, journeymen-tailors, masons, &c. 
—who have ha#starved themselves in the pursuit of science. They 
possessed the mental germ, and it grew in spite of every difficulty, In 
Bengal the word of knowledge has been preached for two generations, but 
in no single case has it found the needful germ to bear fruit in original 
scientific work. It only develops an obnoxious weed—words of science 
without its substance. Of imitation there is no lack; but of creative 
power there is no sign. If this is not a demonstration on the part of the 
Bengali of his ineptitude for science, evidence counts for nothing. And 
on this account Mr. Medlicott objects to the appointment of natives to 
the slender staff of the Geological Survey. Positive knowledge, says the 
writer, is only attainable as a direct revelation of Nature herself to the 
earnest student, and is marked as a modern characteristic of the Western 
man. But the formule of science can be acquired and dealt with notion- 
ally, like any other barren knowledge; for this kind of accomplishment 
the Bengali has quite a special genius. Perhaps the needful germ of 
faith in Nature has not yet descended to him; he only believes in the 
dictionary. The publication which contains this report includes several 
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memoirs giving interesting details of the geology of various districts of 
India, of which the most important are a paper on British Garhwal, a 
portion of the Himalayas, by Mr. Middlemiss ; and “ Field Notes from 
Afghanistan,” by Mr. Griesbach. 

Strasburger’s “ Botany” * is written on the basis of practical study 
with the microscope. About one half the volume is occupied with studies 
of the tissues of vegetable organisms, while the remainder treats in 
successive chapters of the great groups of plants. Every chapter is 
headed with the statement of the subject to be discussed, and a list of 
materials needed by the student ; and the work then proceeds very much 
as it might go on in the botanical laboratory, with excellent instructions 
concerning the method of work and the results obtained. It is a book 
for students, fairly well illustrated, and with a few select references to 
original authorities, and has the merits of thoroughness, clearness, and 
compactness. There are appendices, giving lists of plants used for study, 
lists of reagents with some notes on their preparation, and notes on pro- 
cesses such as section-cutting, mounting, &c. ; and the book concludes with 
a sufficient index. Professor Hillhouse has successfully translated the work. 

Mr. Hay’s “ Elementary Text-book of British Fungi” ® is not a text- 
book in the ordinary sense of the term ; but comprises a large amount of 
information concerning the characters by which the various forms of 
British fungi may be recognised, and classified into edible and poisonous 
species, There is an absence of all reference to authorities, and some- 
times a looseness in the use of technical language, orders being regarded 
as divisions of families. The chapters discuss the general features of 
fungi, the characters by which they are discriminated, and their structural 
anatomy, which does not extend beyond an account of characters to be 
observed in description. The classification of fungi briefly defines the 
types, arranging them in their several ordinal groups. After a general 
account of the common eatable mushrooms, a detailed catalogue follows 
of 221 esculent species. The poisonous properties of mushrooms form 
the subject of another chapter, followed by a detailed catalogue of the 
poisonous species. There is a chapter on the cultivation of fungi and an 
appendix of culinary receipts, but many of the processes of cookery are 
so elaborate that it is difficult to imagine that any flavour in the fungus 
can survive the treatment to which it is to be subjected. The volume is 
illustrated with upwards of fifty plates of woodcuts, which represent the 
majority of the British genera. 

The systematic cultivation of forests ’® in Germany dates from about 
the beginning of this century. There are several important schools, and 
Dr. Brown in his latest work gives some account of each, dwelling upon 
the methods of teaching, details of the curriculum and the opportunities 
of students for gaining practical knowledge. The total sum which the 
experimental forest stations cost the Government is only about £6000 a 
year ; and the author’s object is to show the nature of the organization 
which would be desirable in a British school of forestry. Chapters are 
given to the Saxon Academy at Tharand, the Prussian Academy at 


8 “ Handbook of Practical Botany, for the Botanical Laboratory and Private Student.” 
By E. Strasburger, Professor of Botany in the University of Bonn. Edited from the 
German by W. Hillhouse, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, Mason Science College, 
Birmingham. London. 1887. 

® “An Elementary Text-book of British Fungi.” Illustrated by William Delisle 
Hay, F.R.G.S. London. 1887. 

1” «Schools of Forestry in Germany, with Addenda relative to a desiderated 
British School of Forestry.” Compiled by John Croumbie Brown, LL.D. Edinburgh 
and London. 1887. 
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Neustadt Eberswalde, the Hanoverian Academy at Miinden, the Bavarian 
Academy at Aschaffenburg, the classes at Munich, the Wurtemberg 
Academy at Hohenheim, the University instruction at Tiibingen, and the 
Baden forest instruction at Carlsruhe. There are various appendices. 

Alphita” is a valuable and learned medico-botanical glossary from 
Bodleian and Sloane manuscripts, written in Latin about 1465 or earlier. 
The notes are full, and drawn from classical and other authorities. There 
is an appendix of synonyms, and an index. 

Professor Henry Robinson’s work on Hydraulic Power” is a practical 
exposition which will be valued by engineers and students. The descrip- 
tions have the merit of brevity and clearness, and are aided by a large 
number of excellent figures and plates. Commencing with an account of 
the flow of water under pressure, the author treats in succession of 
water-wheels, turbines, pumps, accumulators, pumping-engines, lifts, 
cranes, presses, and other forms of hydraulic machinery. Sections are 
next given to the flow of solids under pressure ; various kinds of shop 
tools, the application of hydraulic power to bridges, dock-gates ; hydraulic 
machinery for ships, rock-drills, brakes, gun-carriages, jets, &c.; and the 
work concludes with articles on the cost of hydraulic power, and upon 
meters for measuring waterflow. It is a short treatise of 184 pages, which 
might be made more valuable in a future edition by references being 
given to the many original memoirs and authorities cited. 

Among mathematical books we have received the “Elements of tlie 
Theory of the Newtonian Potential Function,” * by Professor Peirce, which 
deals with the attraction of gravitation, and electrostatics. 

The Co-ordinate Geometry “* of Professor Smith, of Missouri, consists 
of an introduction on determinants, and a treatise on plane surfaces, divided 
into eight chapters, which discuss the straight line, the circle, and the 
various properties of cones. Part II. treats of space, and consists of 
two chapters. There are examples in illustration of the various subjects 
considered, which are in some cases worked out. 

There is a second edition of Warren’s “ Elements of Plane Trigonome- 
try;”!°a new edition of Templeton’s “ Workshop Companion,”’* enlarged by 
Hutton; a third part of Blackwood’s “ Algebra for Beginners,” dealing with 
Equations; anda“ Text-book of Euclid’s Elements,’’!* containing the first two 
books, by Hall and Stevens, which includes a number of useful exercises. 

_ | “ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” Texts, Documents and Extracts, chiefly from manuscripts 
in the Bodleian and other Oxford libraries. Medisval and Modern Series. Vol. I. pt. ii. 
‘‘ Alphita.” Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, M.A. Oxford. 1887. 

# “Hydraulic Power and Hydraulic Machinery.” By Henry Robinson, M.I.C.E., 
Professor of Surveying and Civil Engineering, King’s College, London. With numerous 
“sae and forty-three litho plates. London. 1887. emg 

2 ements of the Theory of the Newtonian Potential Function.’’ By B. O. 
Peirce, Ph.D. Boston and London. 1886. ‘ ; 

* “Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry, for Collegiate Use and Private Study.” By 
William Benjamin Smith, Ph.D. Boston and tale. 1886. 

“Elements of Plane Trigonometry, for the use of Schools and Students in 


Universities,” By Rev. Isaac Warren, M.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London. 1886. 

- ‘The Modernised Templeton : The Practical Mechanic’s Workshop Companion.” 
Comprising a great variety of the most useful rules and formule in mechanical science, 
with numerous tables of practical data, and calculated results for facilitating mechani- 
cal Operations. By William Templeton. An entirely new edition, revised, modernized, 
and considerably enlarged by Walter S. Hutton, C.E. London. 1886. 

‘ Algebra for Beginners.’’ Specially adapted to the requirements of the Mundella 
Code, also for junior pupils of middle-class schools and for pupil teachers. Part III. 
London and Edinburgh. 1886. 

“A Text-book of Euclid’s Elements.” For the use of Schools. Part I., containing 


Books I. and II, By H. 8. Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A, London and New 
York, 1887, 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


THERE are few men who surpass the late United States Minister to 
this country in the art of delivering a graceful address! on a cere- 
monial occasion. Those preserved in the little volume now before us are 
in every way worthy of that distinction. Most of them are polished 
essays in literary criticism, and, as such, do not come within this section ; 
but we cannot refrain from applauding Mr. Lowell’s courageous and 
discriminating defence of Fielding against the fanatical purism which 
would consign him to oblivion because he is not always fit company for 
the young. One of the longest of the addresses is that which gives its 
name to the volume. It is well calculated to lull to rest the timid appre- 
hensions of those who dread the influence of American democratic ideas 
on our domestic politics. Mr. Lowell’s faith in the strong virtues of 
democracy is calm and confident, and has a reassuring effect on his 
readers. Its value is perhaps a little discounted when we recall the first 
sentence in this same address, and read that “the elderly man must be 
indeed of a singularly tough and valid fibre who is certain that he has any 
clarified residuum of experience, any assured verdict of reflection, that 
deserves to be called an opinion.” However, having undertaken the 
defence of government based on universal suffrage, he does it ably and 
candidly. It has been, on the whole, a success in America, despite some 
failures—as in the large towns, where it had to be worked by untrained 
hands, and in such instances as the election of judges and officers of the 
army. But these things have been, or before long will be, set right. Our 
political disquiet comes from what nurses call growing pains. The right 
to vote makes a safety-valve of every voter. The social value of popular 
education is evident if we reflect that nothing is more natural for people 
whose education has been neglected than to spell evolution with an initial 
“yr”? Asa statesman no less than as an author Mr. Lowell has earned 
the thanks of all good men by the heartiness with which he has availed 
himself of every opportunity of reminding English and Americans alike that 
they are brethren. The short speech which he delivered in Exeter Hall at 
the memorial meeting after President Garfield’s death is a model of good 
taste and international kindliness. But the same desire to see all English- 
speaking countries united and harmonious in sentiment and aims is 
conspicuous in several other of Mr. Lowell’s addresses. It is very 
gratifying to our English pride to note with what evident satisfaction the 
best Americans claim us as their “ elder brother.’’ Besides the addresses 
we have alluded to, there are others on Dean Stanley, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Don Quixote; also an address on “ Books and Libraries,” 
and one on Harvard University, delivered at Cambridge, U.S., in 1866, 
on the 250th anniversary of its foundation. All are wise and witty, 
wholesome and pleasant. 

Lord Selborne’s “ Defence of the Church of England ”’ ? is very elabo- 
rate, very learned, very conscientious, conspicuously moderate and 
dignified in tone and temper. It eschews all appeal to prejudice or even 
legitimate sentiment. It is a storehouse of calm argument and deep 


1 «* Democracy and other Addresses.” By James Russell Lowell. London. 1887. 

? ** A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment: with an Intro- 
ductory Letter to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.” By Roundell Earl of Sel- 
borne, London. 1886. 
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research, to which all defenders of the Church will resort whenever the 
decisive attack comes off. For them, no doubt, Lord Selborne’s labours 
will be fruitful in suggestions and views capable of being wrought into 
effective weapons of popular defence. By itself it will not make any 
great impression on the attacking hosts. Its lofty claims of right will 
not awe them. For those who are not particularly interested in the 
historical arguments by which it is sought to impugn or establish the 
right of Parliament to deal with Church property Lord Selborne’s book 
is deadly dull. It begins with a letter to Mr. Gladstone, dissecting the 
Midlothian address of September 1885. Then follows the “ Defence ”’ 
in three parts. In Part I. Lord Selborne examines in what senses the 
Church is “ established,’ and in what senses it is not established, though 
often said to be. In Part I].—“ Church Endowments ”—he goes into 
the question of Church property, its sources, nature, and amount. Part 
III. is the most effective. In it he carries the war into the enemy’s 
camp, and deals some ugly blows at the principles of the Liberation 
Society. 

The other side of the Church property question ® is dealt with by Mr. 
H. W. Clarke. The book was written before Lord Selborne’s appeared ; 
but in a postscript he attempts to controvert some of Lord Selborne’s 
positions. 

Lieutenant A. C. Yate—not Captain Yate, of Penjdeh fame—gives us 
an account of his travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission,‘ and 
of his solitary journey homewards from Herat to the Black Sea. The 
former, and by far the larger portion, appears to be simply a reprint of 
letters written from the camp of the Commission to various daily papers. 
They have therefore the vividness of impressions recorded while fresh 
from day to day. But this merit is far more than counterbalanced by 
the diffuseness, the want of continuity, the repetition under various forms 
of the rumours and hearsay reports—denied, it may be, next day—of 
what is going on, and by the general “ padding ”’ which the exigencies of a 
newspaper correspondent necessitate. All this is readity pardoned while 
the drama is being enacted. We like to get the latest news, even if it 
be but arumour. But when the events have become ancient history we 
want a clear connected account, omitting false reports and bad guesses 
at what really happened. Had Mr. Yate confined himself to matters 
which came under his own observation—had he been content with telling 
us about the country, the people, and the events of which he had personal 
experience, and of which we would gladly learn something at first hand, 
his book would have been less bulky, but vastly more valuable. He 
has shown by some very good descriptions (e.g., that of the retreat to 
Tirpul) what he might have done in this way. As it is, he wastes a 
great deal of his reader’s time in denouncing Gladstonian vacillation and 
Russian “ duplicity and low treacherous intrigue.” Nor is his English 
remarkable for its purity. He tells us of a certain Afghan whose career 
18 “ sufficiently checkered and curious to merit repetition ;”’ and that 
some pilferers “arranged the kit so as to dissimulate, at first sight, the 
abstraction of any portion of the contents.” But we ought not to be 
hard on a gallant young soldier turned author for the nonce. We have 
failed to discover in what capacity Lieutenant Yate was attached to Sir 
Oe ee? 7 from Abraham to Queen Victoria.” By Henry W. 


* “Travels with the Af ission.” ieut. A. C. Yate. 
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Peter Lumsden’s Commission; but no doubt he did his duty, whatever it 
was, in spite of the trials and hardships of the expedition. One gets a 
very fair conception of what these were from his descriptions. It is 
satisfactory to hear that the expedition made such good use of its oppor- 
tunities that we now possess a thorough knowledge, for military purposes, 
of North and West Afghanistan, Herat also has been secured against 
a coup de main. The book is enriched with a good map of Central 
Asia, showing the boundaries as claimed and as ultimately demarcated, 
and a plan of Penjdeh indicating the disposition of the Russians and 
Afghans. There are also a few illustrations reproduced from photographs, 

The volume of selected articles from the Zimes of India and the Bombay 
Review reprinted by Mr. Martin Wood,’ the former editor of these pub- 
lications, is open to similar objections to those we have made to Mr. 
Yate’s book, on the ground of its dealing, in a manner necessarily super- 
ficial and incomplete, with matters which, so far as they have any general 
importance, are now part of the history of times already half forgotten. 
Mr. Wood makes a still greater demand than Mr. Yate on his reader’s 
memory, as his articles take us very much further back—as far back as the 
viceroyalty of Lord Mayo—and deal mostly with questions of local and tran- 
sitory interest. This very fact, however, gives them a special value for a 
special class of readers—past and present residents in Bombay, Anglo-In- 
dians, and others who may be interested in the specific questions treated of. 
To this special class, and to the small but important literary class who may 
hereafter endeavour to reconstruct the vanished social and political sys- 
tem of the period covered by these articles, “ Things of India made Plain”’ 
may prove a treasure. But experience shows, what indeed is tolerably 
evident @ priori, that editorial comments on current events, however able 
and interesting they may be at the time, do not bear reproduction, when 
once the thousand little circumstances that were present in every reader’s 
mind have been forgotten, and the hopes, and fears, and sentiments, and 
aspirations to which they appealed, and from which they drew their inspi- 
ration, have been transferred to other objects. The present volume is 
Part II. It deals with a multitude of questions, which the author classi- 
fies in two sections—“ Bombay, Political, Commercial, Municipal, Social;” 
and “ Native States, and our Relations therewith.” The latter section is 
by far the most generally interesting ; but both are well written, and, as far 
as we can judge, fair and patriotic. 

Professor Bastable’s “Theory of International Trade ”’® is a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to state correctly and explain as simply as the subject 
will permit, one of the most intricate branches of political economy. For 
this task his training as professor of that science in the Dublin University 
has well fitted him. But even with this advantage he has failed to make 
his explanation easy of comprehension. For that, however, the subject, 
rather than the author, is to blame. The truth is, that no statement of 
the theory in question sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all the 
material facts, or, consequently, to account for all the observed phenomena, 
of international trade has yet been made. Mr. Bastable accepts Mill’s 
theory in the main, working into it some of the suggestions of later 
writers, while criticizing and rejecting others. 

Mr. Belfort Bax is by far the ablest of the English exponents of 

5 “Things of India made Plain: or, A Journalist’s Retrospect.” By W. Martin 
Wood. London. 1886. 
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Scientific Socialism.’ He has not, like his fellow-workers, Mr. William 
Morris the poet, and Mr. A. R. Wallace the naturalist, a great and solid 
reputation, independent of and antecedent to his labours in this cause. 
He has done nothing in literature, art, or science that can compare with 
their splendid achievements. But he knows history—its philosophy, if 
not its details. He has attempted to follow the actual course of social 
evolution through its various stages of advance and retreat, and if we 
do not agree with his conclusions, we feel.at least that he throws fresh 
light on aspects of history that are generally left in obscurity. His 
theory of human society is, that as it began soit must end in Socialism. 
It began in “the simple limited tribal Socialism of early man;”’ it will 
end in “the complex universal Socialism already prepared in the womb of 
time.” In the earliest period of society the individual does not consciously 
distinguish himself or his interests from those of his fellow-men with 
whom he is associated. The individual is merged in the race. History 
may be defined as “the unravelling of oppositions ; the bringing to dis- 
tinctness of latent contradictions; the realization in their conflict of 
mutually hostile tendencies.” These oppositions may be reduced to two: 
that between mind and nature, and that between the individual and society. 
In pre-historic times there was no history in this sense: these antagon- 
isms had no existence. But in time, race or tribal exclusiveness, based 
on the notion of kinship, led to the transformation of primitive commun- 
ism into primitive civilization. The gens is succeeded by the tribe, which 
in turn gives way to the cify organization, with which civilization and 
history begin. Intimea federation of cities constitutes an empire of 
the Oriental type. Already in the city stage, the antagonism between 
the individual and the community begins in the sphere of economics, 
and we can trace individual interest steadily gaining the upper hand 
over social interest ; but religion and morality long remain social, concern- 
ing themselves exclusively with the community and with this world, and in 
no way with the individual and another world. The “ know thyself” of 
Socrates is the first expression in the Greek world of that personal 
morality (as opposed to the old social morality) which culminated in the 
Christianity of later ages. The evolution of individualism on its 
economic side went on most rapidly amongst the races of South-eastern 
Europe, but on its ethical side it made little progress until it called in 
the dreamy Semitic intellect of Western Asia, which gave it Christianity 
—the religion of individual salvation and of the other world. But the 
classical development of individualism was limited—ethnically to the 
Greco-Roman branch of the Aryan race, and economically by the condi- 
tions of a slave-holding production. Men had as yet imperfectly learned 
the art of buying to sell again; slavery died out because it ceased to 
pay ; and feudalism, which was a return to primitive communistic society 
with the superadded notion of dominion on the part of the head of the 
community, grew up on the ruins of slavery. In the sixteenth century 
feudalism breaks up, and the cause of individualism in economics is 
identified with the struggle, ever since kept up, of the manufacturing and 
trading classes to emancipate themselves from the trammels of the land- 
owning classes; while in religion the principle of individualism becomes 
Supreme under the form of Protestantism. Since the close of the 
medisval period history has meant nothing but the breaking asunder of 
the bonds which held the old civilization together, the freeing of the 


7 “The Religion of Socialism : being Essays on Modern Socialist Criticism.” By 
Ernest Belfort Bax. London. 
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individual from the duties, now obsolete, which bound him in some sort 
to the social whole. The middle-class régime has resulted in the isolation 
of every department of human life from every other. 

So far we can follow Mr. Bax. He is dealing with history, and we can 
judge for ourselves whether the things he sees in it are really there. But 
we decline to follow him in his futile and fallacious attempt to deduce the 
future of society from an analysis of his own definition of civilization. The 
advocates of laissez-faire will be gratified to find that even “ Indivi- 
dualism,’ hated as now it is, is recognized by Mr. Bax as a necessary 
stage in the evolution of the world-embracing Socialism which is to 
take the place of primitive tribal Communism. It performed a neces- 
sary and salutary work by breaking down race barriers. This general 
view of history is expanded by Mr. Bax in the first and longest of 
his essays, published in a little volume which he names “ The Religion 
of Socialism.” He explains in what sense Socialism is neither religious 
nor irreligious. It is not religious, in that it “utterly despises 
the ‘other world,’ with all its stage properties—that is, the present 
objects of religion.” It is not irreligious in that it “ brings back religion 
from heaven to earth, which, as we have sought to show, was its original 
sphere. It looks beyond the present moment or the present individual 
life indeed, though not to another world, but to another and a higher 
social life in this world. Itis in the hope and the struggle for this 
higher social life . . . . that the Socialist finds his ideal, his religion.” 

Mr. Newton’s “Social Studies’ * is a very satisfactory little volume, 
consisting of about a dozen unusually well-written papers on various social 
questions, treated from the Christian Socialist’s standpoint. They are 
thoughtful, moderate, and quite unobjectionable in tone. All classes from 
the highest to the lowest are, Mr. Newton thinks, in some degree at 
fault, and must combine to improve the world, which sadly needs improve- 
ment. He wishes to see bold but not drastic measures adopted. There 
is an admirable classified list of all the best books, English, German, and 
French, that bear on Socialism. This alone gives the volume a distinct 
value for all who care to study the question thoroughly. 

The main object of Mr. Smith’s “ Right and Law ”’® is to establish a 
true view of the nature of rights in place of “the false theory which, 
originating with Bentham, has usurped complete possession of the human 
mind.” This is a tolerably ambitious undertaking, and rather too formi- 
dable for a small volume intended chiefly for professional lawyers and law- 
students. We do not consider that Mr. Smith has succeeded, but we 
willingly acknowledge that his work is able, clear, learned, and independent. 


8 “ Social Studies.” By R. Heber Newton. New York and London. 1887. 

® “Elements of Right and of the Law. To which is added a Historical and 
Critical Essay upon the several theories of Jurisprudence.” By Geo. H.Smith. Second 
edition. Chicago. 1887. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue task which Mr, Fyffe has set himself is no light one. “ Modern 
Europe ” is a wide field, and the labours of the writer who would inform 
himself sufficiently of its history to set in a clear light, first before 
himself and then before his readers, the course of events where so many 
interests, aims, and influences, often conflicting, not always quite appar- 
ent, have to be taken into account, must of necessity be arduous. Mr. 
Fyffe is therefore to be congratulated on the appearance of his second 
volume, extending over the period 1814 to 1848. Congratulations, how- 
ever, must not be confined to Mr. Fyffe alone, but extended also to his 
readers, who will not have to complain of any want of lucidity of treatment 
or easy flow in the narrative, nor, indeed, of any want of interest. It is 
explained that in London, a rule, not found necessary at Berlin and some 
other foreign capitals, still closes to historical students the English docu- 
ments of the last seventy years, and he has therefore been denied the 
advantage of consulting the English Foreign Office Records after the end 
of 1815. This rule, however, has not cut him off from all authentic 
documents, masses of first-hand material existing in a published form ; 
and relying upon these, and upon the historical works of German and 
French authors, Mr. Fyffe has- continued his account of wars and 
alliances, dynastic ambitions and popular movements, statesmen’s policies 
and national tendencies which mark and affect the progress of European 
affairs. He is no implicit believer in the dogma that “ Whatever is, is 
best.” He is bold enough, for instance, to question the view that the 
hand of Providence was visibly outstretched for the deliverance of Europe 
in the annihilation of Napoleon’s army in 1812. Without entertaining 
any admiration for the Emperor’s moral character, he yet draws the 
inference that the permanent interests of mankind would possibly have 
been best served by his success. This, however, is not the place to dis- 
cuss such a moot point, but only to call attention to the fact that the 
historian does not confine himself solely to graphic description of events, 
but permits himself to ruminate, to philosophize, and to point the moral. 
Another instance of the exercise of this privilege is afforded in his 
estimate of Canning’s attitude towards the Eastern Question, an attitude 
which in after years the great Minister’s successors in the party tu which 
he belonged failed to copy, though they made no attempt to impugn his 
authority or explain away his example. 

_ It must be confessed that the statement which Captain Trotter makes 
in his preface to his “ History of India under Queen Victoria,” ? that 
books upon Indian subjects are seldom popular in this country, is true 
enough, and he has not been the first either to discover or to deprecate 
the fact. What the reason is it might be difficult to say. The country 
18 indeed remote, but nearly every English family has a member there, 
and there is also an extensive section of the public who at least take a deep 
interest in what they conceive to be the religious welfare of the inhabitants 
of this great British dependency. The latter, possibly, will complain 


1 “ History of Modern Eu: .’ By CO. H. Fyffe, M.A. Vol. II. From 1814 to 
1848. London. 1886. Kees idl ; : 
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that in Captain Trotter’s volumes sufficient space has not been given to, 
nor sufficient stress laid upon, the record of the “ victories of peace,” with 
which their efforts are mostly identified. That side of the subject is not, 
however, unnoticed—though the action of the missionary does not always 
commend itself to the approval of this historian. It is to be hoped that 
the endeavour here made to remove popular ignorance and to excite more 
general interest will be successful. The history of British rule in India 
is, amid many disastrous mistakes, the record of great achievements in 
peace and war. It has now existed for a sufficient period to afford 
instruction and warning to every future administrator. What vast 
issues depend upon the personal character and judgment of the chief 
rulers to whom is entrusted supreme control by the Government at home, 
the different results following from the policies of Lord Auckland, Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Mayo, and Lord 
Lytton, will abundantly show. Here, too, in this land of caste and 
abnormal prejudice, great results seem to follow from trifling causes, 
But perhaps appearances are deceptive, for the story of the greased 
cartridge, the chance meeting of a Lascar and a Brahman in the Dumdum 
Bazaar, the refusal of a draught of cold water—this was but the match 
that kindled the great conflagration of the Indian Mutiny: the fuel was 
already there. Captain Trotter is evidently in thorough accord with the 
principle of a liberal policy towards the natives of India. His commenda- 
tion as to late events is bestowed not upon the theatrical, adventurous 
action of Lord Lytton and Lord Beaconsfield, but upon the “ just, humane, 
enlightened rule of the Marquis of Ripon.” 

Once actively engaged in the making of Irish history, Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy now occupies the leisure of age and retirement in writing it. The 
last volume coming from his hand* is concerned with an episode of the 
contest with England as it was waged by himself and others in the middle 
of this century. Strange to say, the story is here told as much for the 
enlightenment of his successors in the fight—the party led by Mr. 
Parnell—as for the world at large. Sir Gavan Duffy suffers under a 
sense of injustice in regard to the estimate which the present Irish party 
have formed and give expression to of the work their predecessors 
accomplished under far other circumstances than those that mark the 
“pleasant times” upon which they have fallen. It is with a feeling 
of something like envy that he asks, in his dedication and complaint 
addressed to Mr. McCarthy, “ You travel by rail, mon ami, fifty miles 
an hour just now; but, pray, who surveyed the untrudden country, 
laid down the lines, over quaking morasses at times, or through mountains 
of granite which might have dismayed a Stephenson, and so made this 
progress possible? If a member betrays his party at present he is 
denounced and discarded; in our time he returned to his constituents 
leaning on the arm of a bishop. The inevitable expenses of a political 
contest are plentifully furnished to you by the Irish race; we had to 
draw them in a large degree from our personal resources. We spent and 
were spent in that contest.” Though these efforts were for the time 
unsuccessful, Sir Gavan Duffy claims for the tenant-right party of 1852 
(whom he indignantly dissociates from “ the party of Sadleir and Keogh”) 
that “a single concession has not been won for the Irish people, or sought 
on their behalf, which may not be traced back to the labours of the men 


3 «‘The League of North and South: an Episode in Irish History, 1850-54.” By 
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sent to Parliament in 1852;”’ and claims further that they succeeded in 
doing what has hitherto been beyond the power of the Parnellites—viz., 
“win the ear of the North, . . . unite the four provinces on a common 
platform.” It is to the history of this achievement, and of the causes 
which gave to this union of such happy augury so short a continuance, 
that this work is devoted. It will contribute much to that education 
of the English mind in Irish affairs which seems at present to be proceed- 
ing apace; especially will this be done by the pathetic first chapter, 
describing “ Ireland in 1850.” 

It is at the best but a summary “ History of Parliament ” * which can 
be included within the limits of less than 350 pages, even if the space be 
made the most of, as in the case of Mr. Skottowe’s short but useful com- 
pendium. The subject is extensive enough. As Mr. Skottowe points 
out, and as those who are subject to the government of the British 
Parliament will in general feel considerable pride in remembering, their 
national assembly is an institution “ unique in the annals of the nations” 
—the only offshoot from the Saxon Folk-moot which has not been 
“dwarfed by the growth and stifled by the baleful shadow of despotic 
monarchies or aristocracies,” and which in its flourishing survival has 
furnished a model for representative assemblies in countries on the Con- 
tinent where constitutional forms had failed to develop. Such a subject 
as this scarcely needs the aid of Mr. Skottowe’s avowed effort to combine 
instruction “ with a certain amount of amusement,” in order to interest 
even the average mind. Though mainly a compilation, there is some 
independent thought in the book, as, for example, in the short passage 
which deals with the action and purpose of the “ English Justinian ” in 
connexion with the “formation of Parliament.” It is a happy thought 
that Edward the First, in the execution of his desire for orderly arrange- 
ment, did not quite realize that he was dealing, not with “inert masses 
of matter,” but with “chemical bodies which would unite to form a new 
substance of unknown properties.” A few only of the great scenes of 
Parliament are set forth with any body of detai!, and these for the most 
part have been often described before, but they are in their place here. 
Is the “inner life” of Parliament at present at all like what it was in the 
eighteenth century? This is what happened then:—“On this (the 
Privy Councillors’ bench) were usually seated, side by side, the leaders 
of both Government and Opposition. It was in fact quite a common 
thing for a man, after indulging in the bitterest sarcasms on the conduct 
of some individual statesman, to take his seat again by the side of the 
object of his invective, and inquire how he had done, which inquiry the 
latter would answer with the utmost good nature ere rising to return 
with double force the hail of words which had rattled so savagely about 
his ears.” Here perhaps, and in the description of scenes only just now 
enacted, in which the Irish members have taken a prominent part, is the 
“amusement ” promised to the reader in the preface. 

Two works published by Mr. Nimmo, both new editions of old authors, 
are in the nature of éditions de luxe, printed on thick paper with ample 
margins, adorned with some fine etchings, and intended to meet a limited 
and peculiar demand. The first, the Autobiography of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury,® has received careful editing from Mr. Lee, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s coadjutor in that portentous work, the “National Dictionary 

* “ A Short History of Parliament.” By B. C. Skottowe, M.A. London. 1886. 
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of Biography ;” and in addition to a scholarly introduction and ample 


explanatory notes, Mr. Lee has supplied a continuation of Lord Herbert’s 
life for the years that elapsed between the time when his own narrative 
ceases and his death. Mr. Lee, having apparently “The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” in mind, considers that Lord Herbert, 
like Bacon and Raleigh, is an instance in actual fact of “a man living 
two lives,a man combining two distinct personalities in a single corporeal 
frame.” He finds the solution of such a riddle in the spirit of the age. 
He conceives that “ Ideas that sprang from modern and from ancient 
Italy, from classicism and medievalism, from base and pure forms of 
Christianity, all sought at once, in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, to gain the mastery over Englishmen’s minds. In the 
seething strife high ideals were formed and translated into act, but low 
ideals were also generated, and demanded an equal share of recognition.” 
Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that Lord Herbert had two 
sides to his character, but the autobiography concerns itself almost exclu- 
sively with its frivolous aspect. “It is bred of the trivialities of fashion- 
able life—of the butterfly triumphs won in Court society. He passes 
by in contemptuous silence his truly valuable contributions to philosophy, 
history, and poetry.” Hence it is more amusing than instructive, and as 
the learned editor points out, though it professes “to relate to his 
posterity those passages of his life which he conceives may best declare 
him and be most useful to them ;” yet, with small exception, “there is no 
passage in the book which could serve any useful ends in the hands of 
the ‘ young person.’ ” 

William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle,® Lord Herbert’s junior by some 
twelve years only, the subject of the companion volume, is of very 
different quality and temper. Very differently also were the lives of these 
two men affected by the same event, the Great Civil War, and most 
divergent were the parts they played in it. We have now not an auto- 
biography, but the well-known memoirs of the Cavalier Noble, the pro- 
duction of his second wife, edited in this instance, with a short preface 
and copious explanatory notes, by Mr. C. H. Firth. Space forbids here 
anything further than a mere mention of the Duchess herself, “ unduly 
praised and unduly appreciated,” whom clever people “ have sneered at 
as a pedant,” and whom “dull people still term the ‘mad Duchess,’ ” 
though the volume contains her own “true relation of my birth, breed- 
ing, and life.” The first book of the memoirs, relating chiefly to the Duke’s 
performances in his royal master’s service in the war, matters of common 
history, need not detain us. But the second book, recounting the events 
of the period of his exile, claims more attention. At the time of his 
flight his resources were more than “ limited.’””? He had pretty well lost 
everything by the defeat of the Royalist cause. And until the Restora- 
tion sources of income were practically non-existent ; yet an early step 
during the time of his banishment was a second marriage with “a young 
woman that might prove fruitful to him,” not in the matter of material 
support, but in view of the probability that she might “ increase his 
posterity by a masculine offspring.” As regards this particular, how- 
ever, “ God (it seems) had ordered it otherwise, and frustrated his designs 
by making me barren, which yet did never lessen his love and affection for 
me.’ Then follows an instructive and amusing account of how it was 

6 ** The Life of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle ; to which is added the True 
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possible in a foreign country to live upon credit, and still to be on 
excellent terms with one’s creditors. One instance only is it possible to 
quote, but readers of the memoirs will find it is not peculiar in the 
recorded experience : 

“ After my lord was married, having no estate or means left him to 
maintain himself and his family, he was necessitated to seek for credit and 
live upon the courtesy of those that were pleased to trust him; which, 
although they did for some while, and showed themselves very civil to my 
lord, yet they grew weary at length, insomuch that his steward was 
forced one time to tell him that he was not able to provide a dinner for 
him, for his creditors were resolved to trust him no longer. My lord, 
being always a great master of his passions, was—at least showed him- 
self—not in any manner troubled at it, but in a pleasant humour told me 
that I must of necessity pawn my clothes to make so much money as 
would procure a dinner. I answered that my clothes would be of small 
value, and therefore desired my waiting-maid to pawn some small toys 
which I had formerly given her, which she willingly did. The same day, 
in the afternoon my lord spake himself to his creditors, and both by his 
civil deportment and persuasive arguments, obtained so much that they 
did not only trust him for more necessaries, but lent him money besides 
to redeem those toys that were pawned.” 

After this it is no surprise to read that on his leaving Paris the 
(unpaid) creditors, “coming to take farewell of my lord, expressed so 
great a love and kindness for him, accompanied with so many hearty 
prayers and wishes, that he could not but prosper on his journey.” 

Handsome, brave, and enthusiastic, the late General Skobeleff’ was 
just the man to captivate the imagination of a woman, and especially a 
French woman ; and Madame Adam in her brief sketch of his career does 
ample justice to his brilliant qualities. His contempt for physical 
danger, or rather passionate love of it, are not unknown to all who read 
the accounts of the Russo-Turkish war; but the conscientious courage 
with which he attempted to expose the frauds in the Russian Commissariat 
reveal a higher side of his character. But it isas an ally of France in the 
future death-struggle between her and Germany that Madame Adam 
laments his loss. A personal hatred of Bismarck united the General 
and his biographer in sympathy. Both felt that he was plotting the 
ruin of their country, which the Russian thought would be best averted 
by an immediate war—the only industry, according to him, in which it 
1s possible to embark without capital, and in which he was confident, in 
the end, that Russia would be victorious. 

Tn the plain, unvarnished story of the career of Giovanni Dupré,® the 
sculptor, “the glory of Italy and of art,” Mr. Henry Simmons Frieze 
has a tale to tell containing many of the elements which go to make 
interesting romance. After acquainting oneself with the facts of it, one 
cannot fail to recognise the justice of the moral pointed by the memorial 
in Dupré’s native town, which attests that his history “ may teach the sons 
of the people what height can be reached by the power of genius and of 
will.” Commonplace people may follow this history with pleasure ; 
geniuses like to himself will do more—they will find inspiration also in 
the narrative. Born in Siena in 1815, the son of a poor wood-carver, he 
himself receiving his first lessons in art as a mere child in the same 

” “Le Général Skobeleff.” Par Madame Adam. Paris. 1886. 
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employment, and denied systematic instruction in that branch of art 
in which he was afterwards to accomplish the works that attest his 
genius, Dupré yet succeeded in establishing himself in the front rank of 
sculptors when he had scarcely passed the threshold of manhood, 
Probably the inference of his biographer is warranted by the result in 
the case of Dupré (there are certainly other men of power who will 
confess it to be true of themselves), that the denial of the cut-and-dried 
methods of instruction, so necessary to those who are not naturally men 
of more than ordinary ability, was in fact for him a blessing in disguise ; 
that the teaching of the Academy, as it would have been available for him 
in his youth, would have been apt to dry out all freshness and repress 
all originality. But whether this were so or not, whether in spite of or 
owing to the want of academic instruction, his genius must show itself, 
and did. He made his first success when still toiling at his bench to 
support himself, his blind mother, and young wife. Up to this time he 
had pursued the necessary studies, preliminary to the execution of works 
in marble, at odd hours only ; nevertheless, he won the first prize of the 
Academy. Two years later, in 1842, the appearance of the recumbent 
figure of Abel in the September exhibition at Florence established his 
reputation. This was the work which awakened suspicion as being 
“too perfect to have been created by the hand of the artist,” and of 
necessity therefore produced by a cast made by laying the plaster on the 
living form. For information as to the manner in which this suspicion 
was proved to be baseless, for numerous other interesting details and 
incidents, many of them almost too tempting to be passed by without 
quotation, and for discussions on the principles of Dupré’s art, the 
reader must be referred to Mr. Frieze’s narrative. The volume is made 
valuable by some fine full-page illustrations of the sculptor’s principal 
works, and by a portrait of himself. 

A handbook on English Coins ® has been much wanted by young col- 
lectors, and Mr. Head’s new edition of Mr. Jewitt’s little book will 
doubtless be weleomed by many. It contains a chapter on “ Ancient 
British Coins,” which is admirable, both for the quantity of information 
supplied and for the clearness of arrangement. Anglo-Saxon coins are 
treated much less fully, and too much knowledge is taken for granted. 
The tyro is left quite in the dark as to the value of the scet and the styca, 
and no information is given about the metals in which they were coined. 
A few lines would have made this clear. English coins are treated with 
greater detail, and much information has been compressed into a small 
space. The chapter on Tokens gives a full account of their origin and 
use, and a very useful list is added of the arms of the various trade- 
guilds. Mr, Head has contributed a chapter on Greek and Roman 
Coins, which might well have been expanded into a separate handbook. 
The twenty-three pages given to Greek coins are copiously illustrated, 
and will be of real service to the beginner; but it is a thankless task to 
attempt to compress a guide to Roman coins into seven pages! There is 
not a single illustration of a Roman coin, and it would have been better 
to omit this section altogether. A cheap book on the lines of Madden’s 
“‘ Handbook to Roman Coins,” which is unfortunately out of print, would 
supply a real want. 


9 “ English Coins and Tokens.” By Ll. Jewitt, F.S.A., and Barclay V. Head, 
M.R.A.S. London. 1886. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Proressor Buackte! may be described as the Hammer of Pessimists. 
In ringing musical verse he exhorts mankind to be cheerful and energetic, 
to love Nature, and to have faith in God. Many of the poems in this 
volume are descriptive of Highland scenery and of Scottish character. 
The graver pieces entitled “ Faith,” “ Atheism,” and the two sonnets on 
Religion, are finely conceived, and will be read with pleasure by those to 
whom the impassioned theism by which they are inspired is acceptable. 
“ An Emigrant Lassie,” in which the pathos is tender and the moral less 
aggressive, reminds us of Wordsworth—of Wordsworth disguised as a 
Scotchman. The historical ballads which make up the final sheaves‘ of 
this life’s harvest appeal more exclusively to Scottish readers. 

“The Purpose of the Ages,’’? by Jeanie Morison, is an epic poem in 
three books. The first book, which is entitled “ Faith,” gives at length 
the history of Abraham as derived from the Bible and from other sources, 
such as the writings of Professor Sayce, the Chaldean Genesis, and 
Tomkins’ “ Times of Abraham.’ The second book, or “ Fealty,” is con- 
cerned with Israel in Egypt, and draws largely upon Wilkinson’s 
“Ancient Egypt,’ Brugsch’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” and the 
Pentateuch of Keil and Delitsch. The third book, or “ Freedom,” deals 
with Christian characters and Christian times. “The Purpose of the 
Ages” is a laborious and conscientious rendering in blank verse of the 
researches of modern students in Assyrian and Egyptian antiquities. 
Many will reaa it who could not obtain or would not master the writings 
of the authorities which the authoress has consulted; others—and we 
confess we are among them—prefer their poetry unfortified with erudition, 
and their erudition undiluted with poetry. The invocation of the priest 
appointed to watch for the rising of the Euphrates, with which the poem 
begins, confirms our opinion, formed from “ Ane Book of Ballads,” that 
Jeanie Morison is not without the poetic faculty. 

In “ Lyrics of the Sea” * E. K. Brodie sings simply and pleasantly of 
whatever is noble, and kindly, and beautiful. If he fails to detain us, it 
is not because his verse is worthless, but because our space is limited. 
We read with pleasure “ A City Lyric” and “To my Mother’s Memory.” 

We have to acknowledge a new edition of “ Through Dark to Light” * 
by A. Eubule Evans. 

We read with interest Mr. Hart Davies’ “ Introduction to the Trans- 
lation of Voinarofskyi,” ° and other poems, from the Russian of K. F. 
Relaieff. We cannot say that the poems themselves, which are rendered 
in lucid and idiomatic English, filled us with any passionate regret for 
our ignorance of the originals, Mr. Hart Davies compares Relaieff, who 
was hanged in 1826 for taking part in a conspiracy against the Czar, to 
Keats, Possibly a rendering of “Endymion” in idiomatic Russ would 
not inspire a Russian reviewer with enthusiasm. 

In “Sonnets round the Coast” ® Mr. H. D. Rawnsley illustrates and 

7 “Messis Vite.” By John Stuart Blackie. London and New York. 1886. 

: My sl e of the Ages.” By Jeanie Morison. London and New York. 1887. 

«com cs of the Sea.” y E. K. Brodie. London. 1887. 

ugh Dark to Light.” By A. Eubule Evans. London. 1886. 


* “The Poems of K. F. Relaieff.” Translated from the Russian by T. Hart Davies. 
London, 1887. 


* “Sonnets round the Coast.” By H. D. Rawnsley. London. 1887. 
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commemorates points of interest in connection with the seaside. The 
plan is somewhat formal and mechanical, but the sonnets themselves are 
graphic and readable. Farringford, for instance, suggests Lord Tennyson, 
and leads to four or five sonnets more or less in his honour. St. Bees, 
a spot which to our thinking should be like Yarrow, “ unseen, unknown,” 
supplied ample material for Mr. Rawnsley’s pen; and we have no less 
than ten sonnets dedicated to its history and legends. But even on 
the opposite coast, at Whitby, we fancy that Wordsworth’s spwit must 
have “ kenn’d” Mr. Rawnsley “ taking wing” in this fashion : 
“Tt seems as if the sky, the ocean, all, 
Move with their motion, if they move at all.” 

After all, it is small blame to a writer of verse if, being full of the music 
of his master and exemplar, he should now and again unconsciously 
reproduce the turn of his thought or a chord of his melody. 

“Sonnets of Europe” ’ is a selection of translations of famous sonnets 
from the Italian, French, Portuguese, &c. Among the translators are 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
the Baroness von Gilsa, &c. Lovers of the sonnet will thank Mr. Wad- 
dington for this well-arranged little volume. 

In a recent article in the Revue des Deux Mondes M. Henri Taine says 
that he has been asked whether it would be possible to form in England 
such a society as the French Académie, and that his answer was that a 
country that could produce such a monumental work as Dr, Murray’s 
“ Philological Dictionary’’® possessed all the necessary elements for 
forming an Académie. It is certain that each successive instalment 
that appears of Dr. Murray’s “ New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles ” increases the wonder excited by the magnitude of the work, 
the thoroughness and completeness of the workmanship, and the extra- 
ordinary number and ability of the highly trained workmen employed 
upon it. It cannot be doubted that in a country that can furnish a body 
of such distinguished savants as those now co-operating in the perfecting 
of the great Dictionary, an institution like the French Académie is no 
impossible dream. Whether it is desirable that such a dream should be 
realized is more doubtful. The present issue of “The New English 
Dictionary”’ is “ Part III.: Batter—Boz.” Dr. Murray’s prefatory 
note to Part III. contains much curious linguistic information. Two 
points seem to us to possess especial interest. The first is that “it is a 
characteristic of the letter B (shared by some of the smaller letters 
further on in the alphabet) that it contains a comparatively smaJ] number 
of words derived from the Latin or Greek, and a preponderating propor- 
tion of words of Teutonic origin, first of the native old English stock, 
and secondly, of the early accessions which this received from the kindred 
speech of the Norsemen. Hence this section includes many of the oldest 
words of the language. which are also among the most important, practi- 
cally, of its living elements. Some of these have, during their long 
currency, branched out into vast ramifications of meaning, which it costs 
the lexicographer much labour to disentangle, and then taxes all his 
ingenuity to display in something like a lucid and intelligible arrange- 
ment.” The second curious fact brought to light by the researches of 
Dr. Murray and his collaborateurs is, that “the creative period of lan- 

7 “The Sonnets of Europe.” A volume of Translations. By Samuel Waddington. 
London. 1886. 


8 «A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles.” Part III. Edited by 
mes A. H. Murray. Oxford. 
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guage, the epoch of roots, has never come toanend. The ‘origin of 
language’ is not to be sought merely in a far-off Indo-European antiquity, 
or in a still earlier pre-Aryan yore-time; it is still in perennial process 
around us.” As might be expected, this word-evolution does not take 
place in the literary language; but “in the local dialects, in slang, in 
colloquial use, new vocables and new expressions may at any time be 
abruptly brought forth to serve the needs of the moment, in accordance 
with feelings of inherent natural fitness, of imitative suggestiveness, or of 
subtle instinctive analogy with groups of words or parts of words already 
familiar.” The copy of Part IIT. forwarded to us is accompanied by a form 
requesting special quotations, with a subjoined list of the words for which 
they are desired. Dr. Murray says: “ The time which we have to spend 
over nearly every word in endeavouring to complete the quotations, so 
that they shall fairly show the word’s history, is a great and serious 
obstacle to the rapid production of the Dictionary.” 

Messrs. Cassell’s handsome and useful “ Encyclopedic Dictionary ”° has 
now reached the first part of the sixth volume (Quoi—Shipp). The 
articles, though necessarily succinct, are for the most part full enough for all 
ordinary uses, and the illustrative quotations are apt and well-chosen. 

We have received an “ Abridged Grammar of Volapiik,” ” by Professor 
Kerckhoffs. We confess that we have but little faith in manufactured 
languages. Language is essentially a growth—a slow and obscure process 
of natural evolution. Its transformations are so gradual as to be all but 
insensible to contemporary eyes. - As with the hour-hand of a watch, it is 
only by comparing its past with its present position that its movement can 
be discerned. For the same reason we are all but powerless to direct or 
modify the evolution of language; the duration of human life being as 
nothing compared with that of each phase of any given speech. To say 
that an artificial language, manufactured from ill-assorted shreds of many 
tongues, is barbarous, would bea mere truism. We go further, and declare 
our belief that it is impossible. All previous attempts to create a universal 
language have failed and fallen into speedy oblivion, and we see no dis- 
tinguishing virtue in “ Volapik” to save it froma like fate. On the 
contrary, its grammar, burdened with cases and inflexions (from both of 
which English has long since shaken itself free), its uncouth pronuncia- 
tion, and other defects needless to enumerate, seem to us to mark it out 
for speedy decease. 

“The Mermaid Series,” " published by Messrs. Vizetelly, and edited by 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, promises well. It is to contain “ the best works of 
the old dramatists,” chosen with care and deliberation, and the whole 
edition will be entirely unexpurgated. The first volume is devoted to a 
selection from the plays of Christopher Marlowe, comprising the first and 
second parts of “Tamburlaine the Great,” “The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus,” “The Jew of Malta,” and “ Edward the Second;” a 
notice, biographical and critical, of Marlowe, from the pen of Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis, immediately precedes the plays, and a general introduction, by 
Mr, A. J. Symonds, fitly prefaces the whole series. Mr. Symonds’ intro- 
duction is, to our thinking, an admirable piece of work—luminous, thought- 

i Ph Encyclopedic Dictionary.” Vol. VI. part i. , 

nternational Commercial Language: Abridged Grammar of Volapiik.” By 

Prof. Kerckhoffs, Adapted tothe use of English-speaking people by Karl Dornbusch. 
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ful, and appreciative, without exaggeration of eulogy—it explains that 
wonderful outburst of English drama during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., and places it in its true light. ‘“ England alone,” says 
Mr. Symonds, “of European nations, received the influences of both 
Renaissance and Reformation simultaneously.” And these two great 
revivifying forces found their outlet in the romantic drama. “ This drama” 
—we quote again from Mr. Symonds—“ its own original creation, stood 
to the English nation in the place of all the other arts. It became for us 
the embodiment of that Renaissance which had given sculpture, painting, 
architecture, and a gorgeous undergrowth of highly coloured poetry to the 
Italians.”’ To rightly comprehend this English Renaissance, Mr. Symonds 
justly observes that we must not be satisfied with studying only Shake- 
speare. “ Ife stands alone, and has nosecond ; but without the multifarious 
excellences of Jonson, Webster, Heywood, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, 
Massinger, and a score whom it would be tedious to enumerate, the student 
would have to regard Shakespeare as an inexplicable prodigy, instead of as 
the central sun of a luminous sidereal system.” This splendid dramatic 
cycle, unequalled in the literature of any other nation, is now rendered 
easily accessible to English readers through the medium of “The Mermaid 
Series,” with all the advantages of a skilfully revised text, convenient 
sized volumes, good type and paper, and very moderate price. 

The collection of reprinted articles, named after the first, “ About 
Money, and Other Things,” ” by the author of “ John Halifax,” makes a 
pleasant volume. The first article is the best, and the most practically 
useful and important. The advice, addressed especially to women, 
about the right use and management of money, is wise, and might be 
profitably laid to heart by both sexes. The second article—“ Six 
Happy Days in a House-boat,” gives a cheerful, peaceful picture, at 
once realistic and idyllic, of a brief summer holiday passed on one of the 
upper reaches of the Thames. Altogether the recueille was well worthy of 
republication. 

“The Minister’s Charge ;* or, The Apprenticeship of Samuel Barker,” 
is, like all Mr. Howells’ romances, a wonderfully fine piece of moral and 
mental analysis. It is the investigation and dissection of human impulse 
and. motive carried, as it were, to the furthest limit which the microscope 
and other modern instruments of precision permit. In this class of 
novel Mr. Howells reigns supreme ; he follows human consciousness into 
its most hidden recesses ; but it is especially New England human nature 
that he depicts as distinguished from that native old English stock of 
which it is an offshoot. Mr. John Burroughs dwells much on this 
differentiation ; he notices, almost with envy, a certain healthy animalism 
—a kind of instinctiveness—in the average Englishman, which is by no 
means characteristic of his transatlantic cousin. The converse of this is 
very observable to the English reader of Mr. Howells’ novels, They are 
strangely introspective ; they seem to be constantly engaged in question- 
ing, doubting, and analyzing themselves and each other, in a degree 
which, if it were attributed to Englishmen, would seem unreal and 
exaggerated. None the less, Mr. Howells’ romances are delightful 
reading, and, as presentations of New England life and manners, they 
are nothing less than what the French realists call “ documents 
humains.” 

12 “ About Money and Other Things.” By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 


18 “*The Minister’s Uharge; or, The Apprenticeship of Samuel Barker.” (By 
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“The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” * by “Mark Rutherford,” gives 
proof of some ability, but it is not either an agreeable or an artistic 
work. ‘The story is disjointed and fragmentary, and has little inherent 
interest, the stock incident—twice introduced—being the gradual dis- 
illusionment and alienation of husbands and wives after a few months of 
married life. The “ Revolution ’’ which figures in the title is but a change 
of ministers and methods in an obscure dissenting chapel; but the whole 
book may be said to be a record of conspiracies and abortive insurrections, 
varied by long extracts from the sermons of dissenting preachers of 
different shades of opinion. ‘“ Mark Rutherford” has apparently cast off 
religious dogmatic belief, but his phraseology and turns of thought are 
still strongly imbued with it. He is, in fact, a “ calviniste mal dégrossi.” 
Fanaticism runs in his blood, and envenoms all his sentiments—political, 
social, and religious. : 

Mrs. Henry Arnold’s society novel, “ For Love or Gold,’’” is a flimsy 
production, but has the merit of brevity. In two short volumes the 
story of no less than four couples is told, and were it not that the chief 
heroine is one of the most venal, cold-hearted beings ever conceived, the 
book might be regarded as an agreeable pastime. We cannot admire the 
diction where such slip-slop expressions as “very pleased,” “ later on,” 
&e., continually occur; nor do we think Mrs. Arnold can be much of a 
classical scholar since she makes a “ Girton girl” describe the inferior 
guests invited to a party as belonging to the “ olloi polloi.” 

“The World Below,”?* by Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw, takes the socialistic 
view of life which so widely prevails in contemporary fiction. The 
pictures it presents of the East-end of London are neither so graphic 
nor so sober as those painted by Mr. Walter Besant ; but perhaps it is 
hardly fair to draw such a comparison. The greater part of the three thin 
volumes in which Mrs. Whishaw’s work is contained is occupied with 
scenes and characters far removed from the East-end toilers and their 
champions. The story is not uninteresting, and is occasionally amusing ; 
ae — the incidents, nor the actors who figure in them, are entirely 

ife-like, 

“ Out of Tune,” 1” by Lewis Armytage, is ushered in by a preface from 
which we learn that the story of “ Romanelli ” in the text is substantially 
the story of the great violinist, Paganini. “The narrative is necessarily 
speculative as to its details,” Mr. Armytage tells us, “but the funda- 
mental outlines are deemed to be unassailable.” Yet he allows that in 
the marvellous mesmeric power which he attributes to his hero “ the 
author is treading on debateable ground, and must crave indulgence.” 
We should think even more indulgence was required for the incident of 
Romanelli’s selling his soul, and obtaining in return an elixir of long life. 
Altogether Mr. Lewis Armytage has woven out of whatever materials he 
found a most lugubrious tale, in which the only extenuating circumstance 
that can be laid to Romanelli’s account, as a set-off to his unvarying base- 
ness, is that he was—as Paganini is known to have been—an extraordin- 
arily gifted performer on the violin. 

“An Unsocial Socialist,” 1° by Mr. G. B. Shaw—the third socialistic 

“* “The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.” By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his friend 
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novel that it has fallen to our lot to review this month—is one of the 
maddest books we ever read. The hero—the “ Unsocial Socialist”’ says 
of himself—“ I am just mad enough to be a mountebank. . . . With 
my egotism, charlatanry, my tongue, and my habit of having my own 
way, I am fit for no calling but that of saviour of mankind—just of the 
sort they like.” Near the end of. the book, one of the other characters 
speaks of him as “a cheat, a conspirator, a man of crooked ways, shifts, 
tricks, lying sophistries, heartless selfishness, cruel cynicism.” “And we 
confess that we do not find the picture greatly overcharged. He burns 
to redress the wrongs of humanity at large, and deliberately turns his 
back on all the simple, imperative duties that lie close to his hand. The 
strong point in the book is the clever and humorous delineation of a 
group of young girls, students at a lady’s college. The weakest point 
by far is that by which the author probably sets most store—the 
economic theories which the hero develops at most tedious length. 
They are the veriest commonplaces of Socialism. Before Mr. Shaw 
writes another economic story—a bad form, at best, for economic studies 
—we recommend him to read Mr. Emile Chevallier’s recent work, “ Les 
Salaires au XIXe Siécle,” where the sophistries he so crudely formu- 
lates are conclusively refuted. 

Mr. Baldwin’s three-volume novel, “A Martyr to Mammon,” is, 
as its name suggests, a most dismal composition. The lovers, it is true, 
at last reach the haven where they would be, but not until they have 
lived ten years in the “abomination of desolation.” The high priest of 
Mammon—to continue the metaphor—is the guardian of the heroine. 
He is a cleverly drawn character—consistent, and more or less original. 
On his deathbed, when summing. up his own virtues, he says, “My 
accounts with Heaven are all squared, and I expect that when they come 
to be made up at the last, things will be found pretty equal: between us. 
If the next world is to solve the riddles of this one, I shall make sharp 
inguiries about losing my son; I must know why he was taken from 
me. I had done nothing to deserve it!’’ There are one or two love 
scenes in this book which in themselves go far to redeem its overwhelming 
sadness. 

“A Garden of Memories,” “Mrs. Austin,” and “Lizzie Bargain,”” 
\ are three graceful and charming stories by Miss Margaret Veley. All 
\ three are far above the average of contemporary ‘fiction, and indeed 

* attain to a high standard of excellence; for they display a fineness of 

" Observation, a delicacy of delineation, and a flexibility and correctness of 
expression Which must ever be exceptional. The present volumes are a 
Dred advance on any previous work of Miss Veley’s which have come 
ubder our notice. 

A Martyr to Mammon.” By L. Baldwin. London. 

A Garden of Memories,” “Mrs. Austin,” and “ Lizzie’s Bargain.” By Mar- 
garet Veley. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the “late leader” of the Radical party, said in 
the debate on the ‘Address last August, “I am not going to do any- 
thing to turn. out this Government, as long as the Government which 
is to take its place is committed to a’ Separatist policy,” that is to 
say, until the recognized Liberal chiefs and the Liberal party abandon 
their convictions atthe behest of Mr. Chamberlain. The course 
which he has taken can scarcely fail to produce a disastrous effect 
upon the stability and constitution of English: parties, upon the 
future of party. government, and: upon every phase of ee 
movement conducive to the viational welfare. 

For, if twicé within twelve or: fifteen years the Toriés- are to b 
admitted to a prolonged term of office, nay, are to be deliberately \. 
kept in office by a Liberal revolt, of what use is it ‘to waste labour 
upon party organization ? It was-in a large measuré ‘owing to 
Liberal‘ impatience and disaffection that the Toriés” entered upon 
their disastrous official career of 1874. It is wholly owing to the 
same causes that they are now in a position’ todo irreparable 
mischief, "Where and what is the net result of all the labour and 
expense which have been devoted to Liberal- organization within the 
last ten years? And what was the meaning of all the éxhortations 
to union, loyalty, and craciglite, and those denunciations of “very 
independent gentlemen ” which came chiefly from the mouth of Mr. 
Chamberlain between 1876 and 1886? Here are samples of them. 

“We Radicals do not think it our business to upset the coach 
every time the pace does not come up to our expectations.” “Of 
course this spirit of concession must be, and is, mutual. If we go 
somewhat slower than we like, our friends and allies must go a 
little faster than they are accustomed.” ‘The Democratic movement 
would lose all its force without organization.” ‘The force of 
Democracy to be strong must be concentrated.” ‘I do not object to 
your calling the caucus a machine.” ‘It is a machine by which 
force is stored and transmitted,-and brought to bear with precision 
and irresistible force at the time and the place when it is wanted.” — 
“So under this system you would have the federated associations 
defining and formulating the policy and the programme of the 
Liberal party asa whole.”  “ Our Liberalism is broad enough and 
free enough to include within its borders all the friends of progress. 
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We may differ among ourselves, as we have done at every period of 
our history, as to the order or even as to the nature of the measures 
that we shall take from time to time to give application to our prin- 
ciples, but these differences we will settle amongst ourselves and 
without Tory assistance. Ido not think that there are any of us 
who will be tempted to desert our own cause and our own party in 
order to make a new alliance with that +heterogeneous- combination 
which styles itself the Constitutional party, and which includes 
within its ranks Free Traders and Protectionists, Ulster Orangemen 
and English Roman Catholics, Licensed Victuallers and Established 
Churchmen, Tory Democrats and fossil Reactionists.” “It is the 
duty of all of us to make sacrifices to secure the unity of the party 
which has been in the past a great institution of reform and pro- 
gress. “The obligation lies upon leaders and followers alike, and 
I hope before I sit down to show you that I am prepared to practise 
what I preach,” 

Holes have been dug by all sorts and conditions of men for them- 
selves to fall into, but surely no one ever accomplished that feat 
with such swift and sure results as the bourgeois political Trappist 
who vaunted to the Liberal party his patriotism and political wisdom 
in the sententious passages we recallto memory. With what a self- 
sufficient consciousness of strength he states his belief that “ none of 
us will be tempted to desert.” Impregnable in Union! “ Fear 
not till Birnam wood shall come to Dunsinane.” And now the 
wood has come, and first in the squad of deserters is our quondam 
Radical soldier, Mr. Chamberlain. 

It adds to the mortification, the shame, of the Liberal collapse, 
that the disaster of a trusted representative’s desertion is not to be 
assigned to any question of principle at stake, but only to a quibble 
about securities, safeguards, limitations, and concessions; and, fur- 
ther, the pitiable contention as to the amount of consultation and 
confidence with which the Liberal leader shall treat his lieutenants 
and subordinates, he being a Minister who, by reason of his com- 
manding abilities and long experience, is necessarily surrounded by 
a certain halo of autocratic power. “Shall eagles not be eagles— 
wrens be wrens ?” 

‘The Liberal party has gone to wreck on questions of punctilio as 
between more or less eminent persons, and on matters of treatment 
and detail in regard to subject. For it is essential to remember 
that there is no difference in principle or object between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Chamberlain. Bothgre Home Rulers, subject to the 
preservation of a connection for imperial purposes; both are agreed 
that a measure of land purchase is necessary. The questions which 
divide them are of degree—of distinction between a generous and a 
narrow measure, between local autonomy and municipal government, 
and as to the extentof the guarantee which is due in honour to 
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the Irish landlords. “I have always been a Home Ruler,” Mr. 
Chamberlain said as late as June 19,1886. This cannot be interpreted 
to mean that he was only for Municipal or County or Provincial 
Government. At Sheffield, in 1874, he said, ‘“ He held that Irish- 
men had a right to govern themselves and their own affairs, and he 
was willing to concede it to them.” Other words are attributed to 
him which imply that he was then in favour of a separate Irish Par- 
liament, the Irish members being excluded from Westminster. These 
words, however, Mr. Chamberlain repudiates, and it is not necessary 
to insist on them. It is sufficient that in June 1885, Mr. Cham- 
berlain supported the proposal for a single National Council for 
Treland; and at Glasgow, in September 1885, he said that these 
National Councils might be entrusted with the duty of preparing 
legislation on national, as contrasted with imperial, interests. What 
would such a National Council be but a separate Parliament? Our 
object should be, he said, ‘“‘to remove the deeply-rooted discontent 
which follows as a natural consequence from the attempt of one 
nation to control and interfere with the domestic and the social 
economy of another, whose genius it does not understand ;” and he 
rejoiced that, being liberated from office, his hands were free, and 
his voice “ might be lifted up in the cause of freedom and justice.” 
** The pacification of Ireland at this moment depends on the conces- 
sion of the right to govern itself in its purely domestic business.” 
At Warrington he spoke of Irishmen as living “ under a system of 
government alien to their national sentiment.” Very different are 
these smooth sayings to the arrogant declaration in Parliament on 
the Ist of June last: ‘‘ What we want to prevent, and will not allow 
if we can help it, is that Irishmen should be omnipotent either at 
Westminster or Dublin.” On the subject of land purchase there 
is the same agreement as to principle. So late as August, Mr. 
Chamberlain said, “I am committed by everything I have said 
cordially and heartily to a large scheme of land purchase.” It is a 
question of price and how far the scheme is to go, who is to find 
the money, and the adequacy of the security. Mr. Chamberlain is 
in favour of limiting it to the smaller tenancies ; but, in speaking at 
Ipswich on legislation respecting English land, he said : ‘“‘ You cannot 
draw a line between the very smallest holdings and those which are 
just above them. Sooner or later, if you once let in the principle, 
it will be of universal application.” Enough has been said to show 
that it is treatment and not principle which is in dispute. 
Hardly two years ago Mr. Chamberlain was of opinion that Mr. 
Gladstone was the only man who could legislate successfully with 
regard to Irish land. He said, “The Irish Land Bill alone is a 
monument of Mr. Gladstone’s genius, and he probably was the only 
man who could have successfully dealt with so gigantic, so compli- 
cated, and so difficult a subject.” 
8 2 
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Next to their disgust, the feeling amongst the rank and file of 
Liberals is one of profound amazement, that so great a disaster should 
have befallen the party for no intelligible or reasonable cause, and 
that a small group of Liberals, chiefly returned by Tory votes, should 
be in a position to dictate the policy or to shatter the power of the 
party. For that which makes it a real calamity, and constitutes the 
misery of the thing, is that the conditions of Mr. Gladstone's age 
and health make it quite possible that the threat of exclusion may 
be successfully enforced against him—a trifling matter, comparatively, 
to him, but one of deep-rooted meaning to the nation. “The great 
protagonist is old,” exultantly writes one of Mr. Chamberlain’s sup- 
porters in the Fortnightly Review for September. It is suggested 
that ‘“‘ he may shortly pay the debt he owes mortality ;” he is signifi- 
cantly told that he has already had reason to doubt the fidelity of 
his followers—“ proselytes,” they are called, whose convictions and 
self-interest ‘counsel them not to adore the setting sun all too 
devoutly.” All this may possibly be true—true as it is indecent, 
spoken of and to a man who has given during a long life his sur- 
passing intellectual powers and energies to the service of his country. 
We in the ranks have not the means of knowing; but we do know 
that ratting is an infectious disease. The writer who sings the 
requiem, not in the moan of a dirge, buti in triumphant notes, over 
what he calls “‘a fine reputation wrecked,” adds to his offence by the 
lip-service which he pays Mr, Gladstone, as “a man of infinite gifts 
and graces, to whose unequalled talents all Englishmen but yesterday 
did reverence.” If Mr. Gladstone has had and has more friends and 
followers than any living or former Englishman, he has also had 
enemies, and these have made up for a comparative paucity of num- 
bers by the virulence of their hatred. The range of his sickle in the 
harvest of reform was too sweeping and destructive not to provoke 
persistent animosity. When corrupt things perish the vermin which 
flourish in them perish also; but they sting and spit their venom as 
they die. It is little more than a year ago since Mr. Chamberlain 
publicly said that there were men who took delight in Yoading Mr. 
Gladstone with insult and indignity, who did not allow. his age or 
his experience, his high personal character or his long services, “ to 
shield him from vulgar affronts and lying accusations.” ‘“ He,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain, “ with his great magnanimity, can afford to forget 
and forgive these things. Those whom he has served so long it be- 
hoves to remember them, to resent them, and to punish them.” 
There are many other pithy and pregnant sayings and precepts scat- 
tered through Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, which like stray chickens 
may some day come home to roost © 

Not since the Bedchamber revolt has there been anything more 
grotesque in politics than the combination of this conspiracy to 
cover with defeat and humiliation the close of a career which has 
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been not less beneficent than brilliant, It is representative of 
every kind of self-interest, of every craze and crotchet of professional 
writers and talkers, of every phase of religious intolerance, of every 
class prejudice, of all things except the sound sense and the essentially 
just spirit of Democracy. Those “ who toil not, neither do they 
spin” are in great force, from magnificent Whig and Tory Dukes to 
humble Lords-in-Waiting, Gentlemen Ushers, Radical millionaires, 
and mushroom aristocrats. Poets with a fine frenzy, professors and 
philosophers of chameleon hues, are associated with a motley crew of 
Orangemen, Tory Democrats and ex-republicans, who have’ ex- 
changed the bonnet rouge for the Court livery. One man is con- 
spicuous by his absence—there is no representative of labour in the 
Unionist ranks. With the Tories we have nothing to do—they are 
but playing their usual game and after their own manner, For the 
rest there are but three men of real mark amongst the Unionist 
members of the House of Commons—Mr. Bright, the Marquis of 
Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain. Of Mr. Bright Liberals 
can only sadly say, in the words of Ophelia, ‘We know what we 
are, but know not what we may be.” We have no quarrel with the 
Marquis of Hartington. He is the representative of Whig 
opinion, and he has secured the respect of the people by his straight 
running. He is a man of pleasure, who is regarded by the multitude 
as the type of the “fine old English gentleman.” From motives of 
duty, partly on the principle of noblesse oblige, and partly because of 
the Whig tradition that the political ark is safe only in Whig 
keeping, he gives much attention to serious business. In his 
secret heart he probably thinks the whole thing a bore. His 
convictions must have been under a severe strain for many years 
past, and it was inevitable that the time should come when 
he would be forced to dissever his connection with modern Liberal- 
ism. The wonder is that he has not broken away sooner. But he 
is not inconsistent—no man taxes him with deceit or disloyalty, 
supposes that he could do the right about face without a blush, eat 
his own words and swallow them as an anodyne, or make his 
ambition stoop to baseness for any personal or party triumph. He 
is a man whom the Democracy may honour and respect, although 
the differences between him and them are wide and irreconcilable. 
With Mr, Chamberlain the case is different. His defection has 
awakened feelings of profound resentment, as well as of painful 
disappointment. Of resentment, because, for reasons so inadequate, 
he has destroyed for the present, and perhaps for many years to 
come, the motive power of Liberalism. Of disappointment, because 
it was believed that the range of his sympathies was larger, that he 
was capable of higher things, and that his abilities and energies 
might be utilized for great national services. Up to the last 
election he was régarded as the future leader of the Democratic 
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party, a position for which he had no serious rival. It was 
imagined by some that Lord R. Churchill, having eaten of the 
fruit of every tree in the political garden, and especially of 
the forbidden fruit of Liberalism and found it good, might throw 
in his lot with the Liberal party, in which case there might have 
been in time a serious rivalry between himself and Mr. Chamberlain 
for the post of leader. But it is the unexpected which happens, 
and Mr. Chamberlain is now out-bidding Lord Randolph for the 
leadership of the Tory Democracy, the great army of “’Arries ” and 
music-hall politicians. Well may we exclaim “ Ov la vertu va t’elle 
se nicher.” The high priest of Democracy has declined to the 
worship of another faith. He has even tried to destroy the temple 
under whose columns he has learnt and taught. 

It is only six years since, with a striking assumption of modesty 
and diffidence, which at the time struck his political friends as the 
development of strange and pleasing qualities, Mr. Chamberlain was, 
as he assures us, surprised by Mr. Gladstone’s “ gracious offer” of 
office. He has now installed himself permanently on the front 
bench, resolved to dispute Mr. Gladstone’s claim to the allegiance 
of Liberal Members of Parliament. 

We are indebted to Mr, Chamberlain for his able advocacy of 
Radical proposals, which a few years ago were only the dreams of 
pioneer thinkers. Liberals of all grades acknowledge the value of 
his assistance, and that he has done well the journeyman work of 
the Radical party ; but they are not so ungrateful, so reckless, and 
especially they are not so ignorant, so incapable of estimating the 
qualities of men, that they are willing to promote him, after a brief 
apprenticeship to politics, over the veteran trained from early life 
to statesmanship, whose labours have made Democratic legislation 
possible and practicable, who has spent his days in undermining 
the strongholds of exclusion and privilege, and whose persistent and 
heroic efforts for half a century have given supremacy to the 
Democracy, and prepared them for the exercise of power. Mr. 
Chamberlain has achieved a victory; but the victory is worse than 
any defeat he could have suffered in fair and loyal fighting. He has 
shown that he is strong enough to do great injury; but when a 
detachment deserts in the thick of battle from the main body it is 
always able to do mischief quite out of proportion to its relative 
strength. Mr. Chamberlain objects to be classed as a deserter; but 
the hard fact remains that the dissentient Liberals polled in Great 
Britain but 379,000 votes, of which it is quite fair to assume that 
at least half were given by Tories, while the straight Liberal poll 
was 1,344,000. We are now asked to believe that Mr. Chamberlain 
is shaping Tory policy to some Liberal end. This is political Jesuitry 
with a vengeance. ‘Is it not apparent,” writes his admirer in 
the Fortnightly Review, “that Lord Salisbury takes his cue from 
Lord Hartington, just as Lord Randolph Churchill takes his from 
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Mr; Chamberlain?” We think it very doubtful. Lord R. 
Charchill is accustomed to give cues, not to take them. It is quite 
conceivable that he may take a malignant delight in allowing 
Mr. Chamberlain to think that he is steering the boat; but that is 
hardly a safe hypothesis in the case of so shrewd a man as 
Mr. Chamberlain. Perhaps they may both find a pleasure in the 
game of diamond cut diamond ; but however gratifying it may be 
to the humours of political gamesters, that is not a safe pastime for 
a politician who seeks the public confidence. But whatever may be 
the existing relations of the two men, what Radicals are sure of is 
that Mr. Chamberlain is in the false position, while no one has a 
right to be surprised at anything that Lord R. Churchill may do. 
Whatever gloss or colour or explanation may be put upon it, 
‘Mr. Chamberlain is acting in close alliance with the party upon: 
which he has hitherto heaped measureless denunciation. What 
securities for good behaviour can Mr. Chamberlain have taken 
from the Tory party? He has said, “I have never found a Con- 
servative candidate at all slow to ask, invite, or even truckle to the 
Trish Vote.” ‘ The Tories have more than once brought the country 
to the verge of revolution.” They “turn, twist, and change every 
full moon.” In 1885 he said.that, “in the last three years, if Lord 
Salisbury had been in office, we should have been at war with at 
least two of the Powers of Europe.” On this very Irish question he 
said, “ the Tories have done more to lessen the authority of the law 
in Ireland than all that the Radicals have said and done during the 
past five years. I may almost say than all that the Nationalist 
members have said.” They have now appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into Irish affairs, and he supports them. They have 
appointed Commissions before, and he said, “It was a harmless 
eccentricity of Tory Governments to appoint Royal Commissions 
whenever they had a troublesome question to deal with, or incon- 
venient supporters they desired to conciliate.” The moral is too 
plain to be drawn. He has often denounced their political dis- 
honesty, and their political immorality. ‘The consistency of our 
public life, the honour of political controversy, the patriotism of 
statesmen have been profaned, desecrated, and trampled in the mire 
- by the crowd of hungry office-seekers.” . 

If the teaching of his political life means anything at all the 
company he is now in is the strongest condemnation which can be 
passed upon him, and the alliance will in the end prove his bitterest 
punishment. 

. But the course Mr. Chamberlain has taken in ‘shattering the 
Liberal party and checking the progress of Liberal legislation did 
not come altogether as a surprise to those who had attentively 
followed his short career. In April 1886 he told his constituents that 
up to that time he had always loyally followed Mr. Gladstone ; but 
this statement is not consistent with the indisputable history of his 
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early public life. It is true that during the last six years, since 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ gracious” offer of Cabinet rank, Mr, Chamberlain 
has paid his late chief many mock encomiums. Mr. Gladstone figured 
in his speeches as “the noblest and greatest of English statesmen,” 
“the greatest. of our orators,” “the great chief of whom I am proud,” 
“ our venerable and trusted leader,” “the leader whose unsurpassed 
ability and long-tried devotion to the people’s service has earned for 
him their undying regard and esteem,” “the greatest man of his 
time, remarkable, for his extraordinary eloquence, for his great 
ability, for his steadfastness of purpose, for his constructive 
skill, for his personal character, and for the high tone that he has 
introduced into our political and public life.” There is much more 
of the same kind of eulogium. But assuming that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had an emotional fit—a seizure to which he is in no mannér 
subject—and that he sincerely felt all these things at the time they 
were spoken, it is also a fact that he did not always entertain this 
high opinion of the late Premier. About twelve or fifteen years ago 
he was decidedly of opinion that Mr. Gladstone was played out. In 
an article in the Fortnightly Review, which Lord Hartington might now 
read with advantage, he complained that when Mr. Gladstone had 
an opportunity of declaring himself on subjects of the deepest inter- 
est and importance, “ he has had as little to tell as Canning’s needy 
knife-grinder.” The practice of Liberal principles, he wrote, was 
quite supererogatory, and devotion to them was sufficiently rewarded, 
“so long as the party chiefs wore the Windsor uniform.” Justice 
to Ireland, he declared, was not advocated on grounds of justice and 
morality. “It was to regain office, and to secure the Pope's brass 
band, and not-to pursue the glorious traditions of English Liberal- 
ism, that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at the upas tree.” 
The leaders were called upon to raise a standard which he might 
follow or to make way for bolder or more active men. The feeling 
which Mr. Chamberlain then entertained for the Liberal Prime 
Minister did not fall far short of contempt. At the end of 1874 
Mr. Gladstone published his tract on the Vatican Decrees, and 
shortly afterwards relinquished to Lord Hartington the duty of 
leading the Liberal opposition. Mr. Chamberlain wrote to the 
newspapers: “The advanced Liberals will probably receive with 
comparative equanimity the announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s resig- 
nation of the leadership of the Liberal party. They may regret 
the withdrawal from active political life of a statesman of first-rate 
ability, and of unquestioned honour and purity of intention, but 
the evidence afforded recently of Mr. Gladstone’s growing absorp- 
tion in purely ecclesiastical questions, has not been encouraging to 
politicians anxious for the furtherance of practical reform. An ex- 
Minister of the first rank who devotes his leisure to the critical 
examination of the querulousness of an aged priest is hardly in 
sympathy with the robust common-sense of English Liberalism.” 
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From the late debates it would seem that the querulousness of an 
aged priest, which in 1875 Mr. Chamberlain considered unworthy of 
a statesman’s passing attention in his hours of leisure, has in his 
view.become a matter of State importance, and, as Peter Plymley 
said of Mr. Perceval, Mr. Chamberlain probably now thinks that the 
Pope is hovering about our coast in a fishing-smack. 

These opinions of Mr. Chamberlain as to Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
capacity and deficiencies as a leader were carried into effect with 
vigorous hostility, and at the bye-elections between 1870 and 1876, 
in pursuance of a policy of which Mr. Chamberlain, as chairman of 
the Birmingham League, was the instigator, Liberals were opposed 
by Liberals and Tories let in. The dissension thus created largely. 
contributed to the Tory success of 1874. It is not necessary to 
inquire into the justification of this policy, which was then supported 
by a large section of the Liberal party ; but it may be useful to con- 
sider what was its direct result, and how far its authors succeeded 
in their ultimate objécts. Thus we may learn the lesson of experi- 
ence, that to split the Liberal party into fragments is not a policy 
to be undertaken with a light heart. The immediate result of the 
division which was then so ardently promoted by Mr. Chamberlain 
was the return of Mr. Disraeli to power and the six years of disaster 
which followed. What did the Liberals gain in regard to the 
special question upon which the dissension was raised? They justi- 
fied their action on the ground that the Liberal Government was 
playing into the hands of the Tories through the Education Acts ; 
and their object was to cause the repeal of the 25th Clause, author- 
izing payments out of the rates to Church schools, and to promote 
further amendments for placing national education under the control 
of representative bodies, The agitation was defended by those who 
kindled it and kept it alive on the ground of conscience. Now what 
happened ? Two years after the Tory Government had been in 
power the 25th Clause was repealed ; but in the same Act its prin- 
ciple was legalized in another manner, and the denominational 
school system became more firmly established than ever. The result 
was that the country had six years of Tory rule, while the object 
of the dissentient Liberals of that day was in no way promoted. 
The agitation said to be based on the sacred ground of conscience 
dropped, and the question has never been reopened. In fact, no 
shriek dies out so rapidly as the shriek of conscience after a 
sharp political spasm. Mr. Chamberlain, the leader of the opposi- 
tion to the then Liberal Government, has been ten years in Parlia- 
ment and six years in office, and he has never lifted voice or hand 
against the voluntary school system. The abolition of the denomi- 
national system, which in 1870 was made a question of vital and 
sacred principle, is not even included in the “ Radical Programme ” 
which Mr. Chamberlain has promulgated; and in making provision 
for free schools, he was willing to do it in a manner which Non- 
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conformists, of the type of Mr. Henry Richard and Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, were of opinion would have infused new life and vigour 
into the denominational schools. Here is an illustration of the 
practical advantage of weakening Liberal organization. But to Mr. 
Chamberlain the result of the agitation which helped to undermine 
the Liberal party in 1874 was exceedingly favourable. It placed 
him prominently before the public, and gave him the opportunity to 
put in evidence those abilities and business qualities which have 
since obtained for him such rapid promotion. 

It now appears that Mr. Chamberlain’s former distrust of Mr. 
Gladstone, which has been in a state of suspended animation for 
several years, has revived, but with a remarkable difference. He is 
no longer doubtful of Mr. Gladstone’s capacity to lead, or of his 
want of courage, or his grasp of social problems, ‘but it is a darker, 
deeper, and more profound distrust. He has suddenly discovered 
that Mr. Gladstone is a man of mystery, of sinister designs, of 
desperate purposes, of despotic character, a reckless financier, a 
truckler to sedition, and, worse than all, a man who forgets what is 
due from an eminent leader to his followers. He joins in the 
vulgar and splenetic outcry against the ‘man of words,” or, as he 
puts it, of “empty and specious phrases,” well knowing that it is 
not Mr. Gladstone’s words the Tories object to, but his acts. A 
man of words ?—search the Statute-book. Look round the British 
dominions, and find a place where Mr. Gladstone has not left the 
enduring mark of some increased prosperity! A man reckless of 
the burdens of the people, and bent on heaping up obligations which 
he will not have to meet? Search the records of taxes repealed, 
of national interests safeguarded, of national credit raised and 
fortified! The people, exclaims Mr. Chamberlain, “are not being 
trusted ; they are being tricked.” ‘“ Why are the people mocked ?” 
“T call this juggling with figures.” ‘‘ You have a Prime Minister 
turning round upon himself, and making an abject surrender to a 
vile conspiracy,” ‘“‘influenced by threats of outrage and assassina- 
tion.” ‘The people are being bamboozled about the Land Bill.” 
In short, Mr. Chamberlain, the gifted, brilliant, and able, the man 
known to be surpassing sharp in business cleverness, or, to sum up 
everything, “Our Joe,” now pays himself the compliment of 
making it appear that he has been the blind and unsuspecting 
colleague for six years of a dangerous and designing Minister whose 
character he did not understand—a Minister who, if Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s indictment is well founded, is no better than a juggler, 
trickster, a traitor and a coward, and for whom he can find no 
_ better comparison than that poor Pretender, Napoleon the Little, 
And this is the finally unmasked impostor who has been insinuating 
himself into the affections and confidence of the people for half a 
century ! 
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Having devoted himself to a public career late in life, and without 
special preparation, it is not probable that, under the most favourable 
conditions now possible to him, Mr. Chamberlain will ever take rank 
amongst the highest of English statesmen. He lacks the scholarship 
and the trained political and historical knowledge which are the 
intellectual requisites of such a position. Ordinarily intelligent 
Englishmen do not yet regard the Town Council as the best school 
of statesmanship. Cultured Englishmen regard it as one of the 
narrowest and the worst, But, notwithstanding many deficiencies 
—lacking especially that creative faculty of the mind which upon 
fit occasion quickens and kindles into inspiration—Mr. Chamberlain 
has qualities which fit him in a high degree for popular leadership, - 
and others out of which the best administrators are made. 

He has an eager and dogged resolution, but it is unenlivened by 
enthusiasm. He has a courage which never fails him; but in a 
difficult and protracted contest, its tone is apt to degenerate into a 
restless and impatient obstinancy, tinged by temper, especially when 
he is contending against an antagonist of fairly equal powers. He 
has a self-reliance which is infectious—a strong, perhaps the 
strongest point in his character, and this feature was greatly 
strengthened and confirmed by his Town Council experiences, and 
by his admitted superiority over his competitors in that arena of 
training, and by the flattery with which he was fed. 

He is no orator in the sense in which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright are orators. He has no touch of humour, pathos, or imagina- 
tion. Both Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain are cultivated plat- 
form speakers, but as orators no comparison is possible between 
them, the former being on an elevation unattainable by Mr. 
Chamberlain. The language, the manner, the inspiration of the 
one is oratory; the shrewdness, the exact calculation, the logical 
severity and taking points of the other are mere exposition. In 
Mr. Bright there is a combination of strength, energy, and harmony, 
like a Nasmyth’s hammer set to music, sounding every note of 
human passion, sentiment, and intelligence. ‘The other is a clever 
performer on a one-stringed instrument, which not unfrequently sets 
the teeth on edge. You may hear discourses full of point, vigour, 
and common sense from both men, but from Mr. Bright’s only will 
you return with the sound of the anthem in your ears. 

As a debater Mr. Chamberlain stands higher. He is keen, fluent, 
and perspicacious; orderly, balanced, and intelligible; of clear and 
quick perception, and prompt to seize on every point of advantage 
opened to him in the course of argument. He has a manner of 
putting a case before a popular audience which is quite irresistible. 
What do you want, and why shouldn’t you have it?—that is the 
style of his address. He is a dexterous handler of the palpable and 
matter-of-fact—something of the Gradgrind type, “a man of realities,” 
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“a man of facts and calculations.” The ledgers and daybooks of 
every-day business life are his guides and his best rules of logic. 
He can set out with precision the nation’s political balance-sheet, 
and show in correct figures her losses and her gains. If men lived 
by bread alone his oratory would cover the whole field of eloquence; 
but men, and Englishmen in a high degree, have two lives and two 
natures—one material and the other spiritual—and unless he can 
appeal to both these natures, no man can become a real leader of 
Englishmen. With the spiritual nature Mr. Chamberlain not only 
has no sympathy, and cannot, therefore, appeal to it, but he appears 
to have no conception of its existence. Consequently he cannot 
touch the heart. He has no note which makes the pulse beat, the 
blood mantle, or the breast heave. He cannot make his hearers 
tremble with emotion or bring tears to their eyes. The “ touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin,” he can neither compre- 
hend nor communicate. He cannot rise to the sublime. The glow 
of his oratory is that of the factory fire, and not the “ feu sacré.” 
The sanctuary of spiritual things is closed to him ; in brief, he is no 
genius, but a clever, first-class journeyman. 

Neither is he an original politician; but he has an absolutely 
voracious capability of assimilation and a prying intellect which 
worms into the core of every subject he takes in hand. He has 
great constructive and perhaps still greater destructive powers. 
His knowledge of business and of the practical life of the nation is 
immense. He delights in labour and makes himself master of every 
subject he takes up. He has an implacable will in an immediate 
struggle; but it is questionable whether he has the ardent spirit in 
pursuit, and the long, unconquerable endurance which distinguish 
Mr. Gladstone, or the unfailing steadfastness and patience which were 
remarkable in Mr. Disraeli. To speak the truth, the confidence of 
Radicals in his tenacity of purpose was severely shaken, both over 
the Education Acts and over the Merchant Shipping Bill. It would 
have been better for his fame if he had resigned office and stumped 
the country on the Shipping Bill, rather than have allowed 
thousands of sailors to go to preventible death every year, when, as 
he said, “the black list was blacker than it ever was in the history 
of the British Mercantile Marine.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that he is not troubled by any inconvenient sense of diffidence. He 
never misses an opportunity of putting himself in evidence. He 
resembles the late lamented Mr. Archer in his ability to get through 
his field. His taste in such matters is not altogether faultless. 
When Mr. Bright went to Birmingham to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with the constituency, Mr. Chamberlain 
turned the occasion into a Chamberlain glorification. The Old 
Tribune fought his battles oyer again and recounted the fields he 
had won.. There were many compliments, congratulations and 
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presentations, and everything was harmonius and graceful. Then 
arose Mr. Chamberlain and made a speech which touched the 
Democrats of Birmingham to the quick, and which doubled his 
reputation in the country in a day. It was perhaps legitimate, 
though the absolute reverse of chivalrous. A novelist has said that 
in matters of delicacy some persons are colour-blind, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is one of them. Mr. Bright must have sadly recalled 
to mind the heralds’ proclamation: “ The king is dead, long live 
the king.” The “Radical Programme” contains much on which 
advanced politicians set a high value; but it was introduced in a 
manner which seemed to dispute Mr, Gladstone’s claim to the 
leadership of the whole party. Mr. Chamberlain once described. 
Mr. Gladstone as the most earnest Radical in the kingdom. He 
has already left Mr. Chamberlain behind in one department of 
Radical legislation ; and such is the tendency of his mind and of his 
political growth that it is probable, if he had twenty years more of 
public work before him, he would leave the author of the “ Radical 
Programme ” stranded high and dry on the sands of Conservatism. 
We are not saying that the subjects discussed by Mr. Chamberlain 
in the autumn of 1885 should not have been debated, but the 
manner in which they were put forward was calculated to increase 
the difficulties of the chief who was responsible for the harmony of 
the entire party. 

These things, however, though serious breaches of discipline in a 
subordinate, would sooner or later find their own adjustment, were it 
not for the evidence afforded that Mr. Chamberlain has lost touch 
with the people, that he is out of unison with the Democratic spirit, 
that he does not comprehend the aspiration for liberty, and that the 
range of his sympathies is excessively narrow. The impression pro- 
duced upon an audience does not depend upon words and sentences 
interpreted by exact definitions and with logical severity, but upon 
the tone and temper of a speech and the spirit in which it is con- 
ceived. ‘C'est le ton qui fait la musique.” Mr. Chamberlain is a 
debater, and has a large knowledge of finance and of Government 
details. He knows how to turn every dialectical art to advantage, 
and he can argue a question almost as well upon one side as the 
other. There are innumerable men, not altogether ignorant, who, 
listening to his speeches on Ireland, would be unable to answer his 
points, but who might still be rightly convinced that he was absolutely 
wrong, because of the low note he struck. There was nothing just, 
generous, or magnanimous in anything he said. His speeches were 
appeals to selfishness, to class prejudice, to race domination, and to 
sectarian passion. They were arrogant and overbearing, narrow in 
conception, and unsympathetic. These are the things which have 
created such deep disappointment and distrust, and which divide him 
by leagues from the humane and just spirit, which is the abiding 
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characteristic of Democracy. All that Mr. Chamberlain had ever 
said or written, all the actions of his public life, all the sympathy 
he had professed for local aspirations, -all that he had preached about 
the usefulness and dignity of local effort, all his pleas on behalf of 
natural right and justice, had led English Radicals to expect that he 
would have been on the side of a large and ungrudging measure of 
freedom for Ireland, and that he, least of all men, would have been 
found in alliance with those 
“Who, dabbling in the fount of fictive tears 
And nursed by mealy-mouthed philanthropies, 
Divorce the feeling from her mate the Deed.” 

He trusts the Democracy—but no Irish need apply. He upholds 
natural rights and natural justice against the hard dogmas of the 
political economist, but not in their application to the Celt. He is 
not a Jingo, yet he car make Jingo speeches with a passionate fervour 
which Mr. Ashmead Bartlett might envy. He believes in the secu- 
larization of politics, yet he debases his great abilities to inflame the 
spirit of religious fanaticism and bigotry. He dwells upon the 
elevating influences of local patriotism, yet he cannot comprehend 
the aspirations of Irishmen to be something more than the navvies 
of a world-wide empire, to do more than build her railways, make 
her docks, gather her harvests, fight her battles, and be proud and 
content. 

In pointing out the inconsistencies between Mr. Chamberlain’s 
former professions and present practices, we do not attach any im- 
portance to the mere fact that they are inconsistencies. We agree 
with him that it is not the wisest man who never changes or modifies 
an opinion. Change of view matters not at all when, as in the case 
of Mr. Gladstone, it comes of a brave and generous nature, and takes 
the form of constant development and growth upon Liberal lines. 
The inconsistency which Radicals cannot pardon is that which finds 
expression in reaction, in the narrowing of objects and sympathies, 
and in the abandonment of high ideals. “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum ” 
is the motto of Liberalism, and one which does not admit exceptions. 
A statesman may be willing to try very different proposals to attain 
the same end, without being blameable for inconsistency. Mr. 
Gladstone has made many efforts for the pacification of Ireland, but 
they have all had the same object and been conceived in the same 
mind—the spirit of “patient persistence in well-doing,” of “steady 
adherence to the work of justice.” His latest proposal is the natural 
fruit and consistent regult of all that has gone before. The same 
thing cannot be said of Mr. Chamberlain—the spirit in which he 
approaches the subject.has suffered a grievous change. 

*That which is chiefly noticeable in Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
speeches is the effort he makes to minimise the Irish grievance. It 
is quite inconceivable, on any rational line, how a man, whose sources 
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of information have not changed, can have so entirely shifted his 
views as to the primary conditions of society in so short a time. In 
September 1885 he said, “I have felt the deepest sympathy with 
the Irish people in their struggle against oppression and against 
unjust laws, in their impatience with a system of government which 
is alien to their national sentiment, and under which many of their 
best and ablest and most patriotic sons have been excluded from 
the practical work of administration in Ireland.” Again in June 
1885, he saidy@*1 do not believe that the great majority of English- 
men have tHe slightest conception of the system under which this 
free nation attempts to rule the sister country. It is a system 
which is founded on.the bayonets of 30,000 soldiers encamped per- 
manently as in a hostile country. It is a system as completely 
centralized and bureaucratic as that with which Russia governs 
Poland, or as that which prevailed in Venice under the Austrian 
rule. An Irishman at this moment cannot move a step; he cannot 
lift a finger in any parochial, municipal, or educational work without 
being confronted with, interfered with, controlled by an English 
official, appointed by a foreign Government, and without a shade or 
shadow of representative authority.” But within a year all this is 
altered, and he tells the Democracy of England: “ The Irish people 
enjoy all your liberties, all your freedom, everything which you 
prize, all that you find necessary to your orderly existence,” “TI 
think on the whole Ireland has had more justice than England, 
Wales, and Scotland.” “Ireland has a part in our sorrows, and a 
part in our joys; shares in our privileges and shares in our obliga- 
gations.” “I deny altogether that Ireland is not a self-governed 
country ; Ireland is part of a country in which government has been 
carried on to a greater perfection than any other country on the 
face of the earth.”, ; 

Comment in such a case as this would spoil the simplicity of self- 
stultification. It is best to let Mr. Chamberlain’s character as a 
Statesman of stable qualities rest on the evidence he himself 
supplies. 

- Judging Mr. Chamberlain by the language we have quoted, we 
find he was at one time an effusive and pathetically demonstrative 
friend to Ireland. He had pity for her sorrows, indignation for the 
wrongs she suffered, and was full of fine sympathy ready to be 
brought into action for her relief. Now, the Irish nation appears in 
his mind to have dwindled to a small minority of the people, whom 
he describes as the loyal, and—God save the mark !—the “ orderly ” 
population of Ulster, “the civilized population of Belfast and 
Ulster.” This part of the Irish population, who, for a considerable 
time, kept Belfast in a state of civil war, he repeatedly mentions as 
containing all that is most industrious, all that is most intelligent, 
all that is most loyal, in Ireland, whose only crime is that they are 
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too demonstrative in their loyalty, and too devoted to the religion 
they profess. Having all these virtues, they are carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Irish race, and claimed by. him as the old 
English and Scottish stock. But Mr. Chamberlain and his Orange 
clients were not always on such terms of endearment. The Loyal 
Orange Institution used to meet annually, or more often, to pass 
condemnation upon Romanists, Liberationists, Home Rulers, and 
Radicals alike, and Mr. Chamberlain complimented them as “ self- 
styled loyalists, who, with fulsome professions of their devotion to 
the Crown, insult and defy the representatives of the Crown in 
Ireland, and who break the law themselves while they pretend to 
defend it.” He said in January 1884, “I believe at this moment 
if there is any danger to the peace in Ireland, it lies in the pro- 
ceedings of a certain section of the population in Ulster, led by 
men of rank and by men of education, who know enough to know 
better, and who seem to have been stimulated into a burst of 
unreasoning ferocity by the mild eloquence of the leader of the 
Opposition.* With what gratification Mr. Chamberlain must now 
reflect on his own success in stirring up the madness of religious 
dissension, The tone of his late speeches, the assumption, the 
arrogance which mark them, and, above all, the pretensions of 
superiority which he claims for the English and Scotch settlers, are 
calculated to exasperate native Ivish feelings, and to rouse in the 
breast of every Irishman the determination to secure complete and 
absolute independence. Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden tenderness for 
the interests of the minority is most diverting, especially for this 
*‘ select minority of superior persons” in civilized Ulster. It seems 
but a day since he was protesting against the inordinate influence 
and power which minorities had obtained in our system. This evil 
was more glaring in Ireland than in any other part of the kingdom. 
Sydney Smith said that Ireland was governed “ for ten or twelve 
great Orange families, who had been sucking the blood of the 
country a hundred years.” Mr. Chamberlain now insists with great 
energy that one and a half million of Irishmen are entirely hostile 
“to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals; but when he assures us that these 
Belfast rowdies are the most intelligent of the Irish people, we take 
leave to exercise our own judgment a little, Assuming it to be 
true, though it is by no means proven, that one-third of the Irish 
population are opposed to an Irish Parliament, is it not equally true 
that the same proportion were opposed to Catholic Emancipation 
and to the Disestablishment of the Irish Church ? and are they not 
the same section, the Orangemen of Ulster, who constituted, then as 
much as now, the superior intelligence of Ireland? Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s concern for the Protestant religion is very creditable to the 
“delicate irritability of his faith,” and to his zeal for his “ co- 
religionists,” but not to his consistency or his good sense. It were 
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well to keep religion entirely out of the argument, seeing that it is 
a word mouthed with equal fervour by those who have it, and those 
who only pretend to have it. He objects to the Protestant popula- 
tion of Ulster standing in the same relation to a Parliament in 
Dublin as ‘that which the Roman Catholic population of the other 
provinces stand in to the Parliament at Westminster. He has done 
more by his recent speeches to revive and excite the forces of 
religious bigotry than any politician of recent years, not even 
excepting Lord Randolph Churchill. This is the more unpardonable 
because he had previously declared that much had been done to 
soften religious hatred in Ireland. In the worst time of the Land 
League agitation he said that the Government had found the Roman . 


that their action had been worthy of their cloth and their religio 
Now, without the smallest proof, he attributes to them the object 
establishing a new religious ascendency, and talks about ProtestantS, 
being handed over bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of - 
their enemies, as if we lived in the times of Mary. Such lan- 
guage addressed to his co-religionists in Ulster was like waving a 
red rag in the face of a bull. Is it conceivable that a man of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s keen perception: of cause and effect did not foresee 
what would happen ? 

Mr. Chamberlain’s views of the Irish people have become suffused 
with a jaundice colour. He once described them as remarkable in 
ordinary times for their obedience to the ordinary laws. The 
National League is the successor of the Land League. Its managers 
are the same, and its adherents are of the sameclass. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, being a member of the Government, refused to suppress the 
Land League when crime was more prevalent than it is now. He 
said in 1881, “if the agitation of the Land League had been then 
suppressed the tenants of Ireland would have had no organization 
to fall back upon.” On this very question of a separate Parliament 
he said, if not in exact words yet in effect, “ If it be a fact that the 
majority are in favour of separation, let. us know it and deal with 
it.” And again, “we will appeal in the first place to the Irish 
people.” The appeal having been made, and the answer being 
against him, he shuffles out of the consequences by vague and 
unproven charges of undue influence against the National ‘League, 
which is in everything but name the same League as that which he 
supported six years ago as the only organization the people had to 
fall back upon. If there was any proof of this alleged wholesale 
wadue influence, why were not some of the returns challenged by 
petition? Mr. Chamberlain accused the Liberal Government of 
cowardice in surrendering to a vile conspiracy. On the contrary, it 
18 he who fears to be just, because he imagines that Ireland, having 
4 separate Parliament, would become a source of weakness or trouble 
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to England. What has become of the high moral courage with 
which he advocated justice in the Transvaal ? 

The course of Irish freedom will go on in spite of obstruction 
and secession. Mr. Chamberlain has cautioned the Liberal party 
that they will have to remain in the desert for many years, That 
is a threat which may weigh with time-servers who worship the 
fait accompli, and who are elevated or depressed by the success or 
failure of the hour; but over the masses such a menace has little 
influence, Mr. Gladstone has touched the heart and conscience of 
the democracy, and whether he lives to see the victory or not, the 
cause will proceed and prosper. The people will not consent that 
Ireland shall be held as a subject province, and be treated asa 
camp-follower on the outskirts of British prosperity, in order that 
Eastern nations may be convinced of our capacity to govern. The 
aim of English Radicals will be to give to Ireland a measure of 
autonomy which will satisfy her national aspirations and the genius 
of her people; or, to use words of Mr. Disraeli, which were once 
quoted with approval by Mr. Chamberlain,‘ to effect by peaceful 
and constitutional means all that a revolution would effect by force.” 
An object so great and honourable is not to be lost by the defection 
of any man. 





THE FORM OF CAPTURE IN MARRIAGE 
CEREMONIES. 


HE problems propounded by the late J. F. McLennan, in connection 
with the curious wedding ceremonies to which he first gave scientific - 
importance by interpreting them as symbolical, cannot yet be con- 
sidered as completely solved. 

Into the very complicated question of the origin of the two 
rules which he named Fxogamy and Endogamy' we do not 
propose to enter at length. We prefer to wait until his latest 
researches in this field have been published, as his brother, Mr. D. 
McLennan, has promised that they shall be soon. 

Meanwhile, the appearance of a new edition of “ Studies in 
Ancient History,” with the addition of an Appendix containing a 
very full collection of examples of the form of capture, cannot fail 
to revive something of the keen interest excited by “ Primitive 
Marriage” on its first appearance twenty-two years ago. ‘The 
present is therefore a good opportunity for renewing our acquaint- 
ance with this most fascinating subject. Repulsive enough in some 
of its aspects, it is highly picturesque in others; while in the hands 
of great interpreters like McLennan and Herbert Spencer it forms 
one of the most perfect and most easily intelligible illustrations 
of the methods of social archeology. To McLennan belongs the 
credit of having first set out to track these marriage customs to 
their source in the ideas and tribal arrangements of a more archaic 
social state ; and in so doing he came upon some strange secrets ” 
concerning the social life of our ancestors in the remotest past—a 
past compared with which the earliest times that philology has 
penetrated to are but modern. To him belongs also the credit of 
noting the wide diffusion of the form of capture in marriage 
ceremonies, and discerning under various disguises its essential 


1 As some confusion prevails among writers on this subject as to the nature of the 
rules so named, it may be useful to give Mr. D. McLennan’s definition of them. 
‘cogamy, ‘* when at its widest, is prohibition of marriage between all persons recog- 
nized as being of the same blood, because of their common blood.” Endogamy, on the 
contrary, “allows marriage only between persons who are recognized as being of the 
— or kindred.’’—Preface to new edition of “‘ Studies in Ancient 
- * McLennan was anticipated (in 1861) by Bachofen in his discovery that a system of 
inship through females only had everywhere preceded the rise of kinship through 


suede — at this conclusion in ignorance of Bachofen’s theory, and by a 
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features—namely, the pretence of capturing the bride by theft or 
open violence, and carrying her off from her people in spite of their 
pretended resistance. The essence of the form, as he points out, is, 
of course, the pretence. It is that which distinguishes this friendly 
proceeding from actual abduction, which is a very different thing ; 
her capture is, in fact, concerted with the bride’s friends—some- 
times even with herself, though her consent is not generally con- 
sidered of any consequence—and a regular pre-nuptial contract is 
entered into between the bridegroom and the persons authorized to 
dispose of the bride. McLennan found these features in the 
marriage ceremonies of savage or half-civilized people in all parts 
of the world; and even amongst the highly civilized he found traces 
of their former existence. Let us glance at a few typical examples, 
which we shall take from the Appendix above mentioned. 

We select, first, two examples in which the sham fight is very 
like a real one—so like as to suggest that it has but recently been 
substituted for a fight in downright earnest :— 

“There is a singular custom among the Kambas (Africa), according to 
which the bridegroom is required to carry off his bride by force after the 
preliminaries are completed. This is attempted by the help of all the 
friends and relatives that the man can muster, and resisted by the friends 
and relatives of the woman, and the conflict now and then terminates in 
the discomfiture of the unlucky husband, who is reduced to the necessity 
of waylaying his wife when she may be alone in the fields or fetching 
water from the well. When the lady is brought home the price is paid, 
and all contest is ended.”—Pritchard’s “Natural History of Man.” 
London: 1855. 

Again, the Kookies (North-east frontier of India) 

“have no marriage ceremony. When they go to bring away the bride, 
after having paid for her, they usually receive more kicks than halfpence 
from the village—that is, they usually get well beaten. But after the fight 
is over, the woman is quietly brought from her home and given to the 
party that came for her, outside the village gate.” 

These cases come very near to actual abduction, but are distin- 
guishable from it. The resistance to the carrying off of the bride, 
however realistic it may be, is not intended to prevent the ultimate 
accomplishment of the bridegroom’s design. For even if his party 
are beaten off the bride is quietly given up to him afterwards 
(honour being satisfied by the observance of the proper form), or he 
is allowed to take her in any way he can; and his doing so is not 
resented, as, presumably, it would be if he had not gone through 
the performance required by her friends’ ideas of the fitness of 
things. Observe also that the fight takes place among the Kookies 
after the bride has been actually paid for, and among the Kambas 
after the preliminaries are completed—i.c., after the price has been 
agreed on by both sides. Again, the observance of the custom is 
“ required” by public opinion, These are the essential features of 
the form of capture. 
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The next example we shall take exhibits the fight becoming a 

little more conventional. M. Huc gives us the following account 
of weddings among the Mongols of the Ortous. The marriage-day 
having arrived, 
“ the bridegroom sends early in the morning a deputation to fetch the girl 
who has been betrothed to him, or rather whom he has bought. When 
the envoys draw near, the relations and friends of the bride place them- 
selves in a circle before the door, as if to oppose the departure of the bride ; 
and then begins a feigned fight, which of course terminates in the bride 
being carried off. She is placed on a horse, and having been led thrice 
round her paternal home is taken at full gallop to the tent which has been 
prepared for her near the dwelling of her father-in-law.” —Huc’s “ Journey 
through Tartary, Thibet, and China.” London: 1852. 

In the two following examples the idea of a fight, or siege, is still 
further conventionalized—as we might expect, looking to the high 
civilization of the people amongst whom they are found. It is curious 
to note how closely they resemble each other, although the people 
who practise them—the Mussulmans of India, and the French of 
Berry—have so little in common in history, religion, or social 
arrangements, and are so widely separated geographically. 

We are told that at Mussulman weddings in India, 

“when the bridegroom, attended by his friends in procession, arrives at 
the house of the bride, he finds the gate shut and guarded. He attempts 
to get in by aruse. ‘Who are you that dare obstruct the king’s caval- 
cade?’ The answer is: ‘ Why, at night, so many thieves rove about, it is 
very possible you are some of them.’ A long jocular conversation follows, 
ending in a struggle. At times, out of frolic, there is such pushing and 
shoving, that frequently many a one falls down and is hurt. The party 
are at last admitted on paying a sum of money. Then follows a sham 
fight within the gates ; after which, and other ceremonials, the bridegroom 
carries off his bride.”—Herklot’s “‘ Customs of the Mussulmans of India.” 
London: 1882. 


The custom of the people of Berry, in France, as described by 
George Sand (‘Le Mare au Diable,” Paris, 1863), is strikingly like 
that of the Mussulmans. Every incident of the one has an exact 
analogue in the other. The bride and her friends shut themselves up 
in the house of the bride, barricading. the doors and windows as if 
for a siege. The bridegroom’s party arrive and try to gain admit- 
tance by a variety of ruses made in course of a long conversation, 
after a prescribed traditionary pattern, which is carried on between 
spokesmen of the two parties, They are weary pilgrims seeking 
rest; they are robbers fleeing from the police and seeking an asylum, 
and so forth. Admittance being refused they batter at the doors, and 
try, as it were, to take the place by storm. Those within defend the 
house. Pistols are fired on both sides, and there is great barking of 
dogs, shouting of men, and outcries of women. Then there is 
another parley after a traditional pattern. The bridegroom's party 
are at length admitted on stating that they have brought a husband 
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and presents for the bride. Then a struggle commences for the pos- 
session of the hearth. The incidents of attack and defence are 
again simulated, but with such an appearance of reality that broken 
heads and ribs are not unfrequent. At last the assailants are victo- 
rious ; the bridegroom obtains his bride, and the more peaceful cere- 
monies are proceeded with. 

The parallelism of these two cases is so remarkable as to suggest 
that they must have had a common origin. A _ very similar mock 
siege takes place at Croatian weddings; and there are many other 
distinct traces of the form of capture amongst the South Slavonians 
generally. 

Coming nearer home, there appears to be no trace of bride- 
capturing in English customs, unless pelting the bridegroom with 
rice and slippers as he departs with the bride is one. But there 
are distinct traces of it in Welsh, Scotch, and Irish popular history. 
Lord Kame’s description of the kind of cavalry skirmish for the 
possession of the bride which was usual at Welsh weddings in the 
beginning of the present century, is so well known we need not 
cite it. But a very interesting passage occurs in Sir Henry Piers’ 
* Description of Westmeath,” written in 1682, which we cannot 
refrain from quoting at length. 

“Tn their marriages,” says Sir Henry Piers of the Irish, “ especially in 
those countries where cattle abound, the parents and friends on each side 
meet on the side of a hill, or, if the weather be cold, in some place of 
shelter, about midway between both dwellings. If agreement ensue, they 
drink the agreement bottle, as they call it, which is a bottle of good 
usquebaugh, and this goes merrily round. For payment of the portion— 
which is generally a determinate number of cows—little care is taken 
On the day of bringing home, the bridegroom and his friends ride out and 
meet the brides and-her friend at the place of meeting. Being come near 
each other, the custom was of old to cast short darts at the company that 
attended the bride, but at such distance that seldom any hurt ensued. 
Yet it is not out of the memory of man that the lord of Hoath on such an 
occasion lost an eye. This custom of casting darts is now obsolete.” 

We can hardly doubt that we have here a survival, in a disinte- 
grated form, of what was in earlier times a more perfect imitation 
of a regular battle between the two parties. Mr. D. McLennan 
calls attention to the curious fact that we find the “ short darts” of 
ancient Celtic warfare used in this ceremonial as late as the seven- 
teenth century. He also reminds us that actual abduction was a 
very common offence among the Irish, and that there are fre- 
quent provisions in Irish law-books relating to “ abduction withow! 
leave.” This implies that abduction with leave was not unknown. 
But “abduction with leave, abduction by arrangement, would of 
course be the form of capture.” 

Customs closely resembling the above accounts of the Irish have 
‘been noted in the Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland, and 
are no doubt relics of the simulated conflict of old times. 
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We could multiply indefinitely the instances in which bride-capture, 
real or simulated, is found. Those we have cited belong to present 
or recent times. But of course all students of this subject are familiar 
with the traces of a similar custom which are found in the literature 
and laws of Greece and Rome, as well as amongst the Hebrews, 
the Arabs, and probably in most other systems of antiquity. It isto 
be noted that the instances hitherto given are what McLennan called 
“ group-acts ”—1.e., the capture is effected by a group of persons, not 
by the individual bridegroom; and it is opposed also by a group. 
The capture, in fact, simulates a battle or siege or raid, the contending 
parties being the kinsmen on the two sides. In that picturesque variety 
of the form which McLennan calls “ bride-racing ” the group has, in 
most cases, dropped off, and the actors in the contest are the bride 
and bridegroom alone. The idea of attack by the bridegroom and 
his kinsmen and resistance by the bride’s friends is lost sight of. 
The form is losing its original features, and passing into more or less 
fantastic shapes—becoming disintegrated. 

Vambéry says bride-racing as a marriage ceremonial is in use 
among all the nomads in Central Asia. 

Schuyler gives the following account of the “ love-chase,” which 
he says may be considered a part of the form of marriage among 
the Kirghis :— 


“The bride, armed with a formidable whip, mounts a fleet horse, and is 
pursued by all the young men who make any pretensions to her hand. 
She will be given to the one who catches her; but she has the right, 
besides urging on her horse to the utmost, to use her whip, often with no 
mean force, to keep off those lovers who are unwelcome to her, and she 
will probably favour the one whom she has already chosen in her heart. 
...+. The ‘love-chase’ is a mere matter of form.”— Schuyler’s 
“Turkistan.” London: 1876. 


In this instance, it will be noticed, the bridegroom is not assisted 
by his kinsmen, but rather, we may suppose, impeded by his rivals. 
The kinsmen have disappeared from the contest, on both sides. 
Readers of “ Primitive Marriage ” will recollect the very similar form 
of bride-race among the Kalmucks, as reported by Dr. Clarke. 

An aquatic variety of the race is found in Singapore. The 
arrangements with the parents having been completed, 


“if the tribe is on the bank of a lake or stream, the damsel is given a 
canoe and a double-bladed paddle, and allowed a start of some distance ; 
the suitor, similarly equipped, starts off in chase. If he succeeds in over- 
taking her she becomes his wife ; if not, the match is broken off. 

It is seldom that objection is offered at the last moment, and the race is 
generally a short one. The maiden’s arms are strong, but her heart is soft 
and her nature warm, and she soon becomes a willing captive. If the 
marriage takes place where no stream is near, a round circle of a certain 
size is formed, the damsel is stripped of all but-her waistband, and given 
half the circle’s start in advance 3 and if she sueceeds in running three 
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times round before her suitor comes up with her she is entitled to remain 
a virgin; if not, she must consent to the bonds of matrimony.”—“ Our 
Tropical Possessions in Malayan India.” J.Cameron. London: 1865. 


The reader who cares to study other examples of the form of 
capture will find plenty of them in the Appendix from which we 
have taken these. We have cited only a few in illustration of the 
nature of the custom and its wide diffusion throughout the greater 
part of the world, ancient and modern. 

Now, what is the meaning of these customs? Have they any 
meaning ? ‘To the people who practise them they probably have 
none. They are usual, and it might be unlucky or dishonourable to 
omit them. To us, with our notions of marriage, these wedding 
ceremonies seem at first sight not only unmeaning, but singularly 
inappropriate. Yet a very little familiarity with the history of 
popular customs amongst ourselves and others is sufficient to con- 
vince us that these observances are symbolical of the thing they 
simulate ; their meaning is that the thing they simulate must 
once have been a reality. As McLennan observes: “ Wherever we 
discover symbolical forms, we are justified in inferring that in the 
past life of the people employing them, there were corresponding 
realities.” We may infer, therefore, that actual abduction, actual 
stealing, or taking by open violence, must have been a recognized 
method of obtaining wives amongst the ancestors of the people who 
now pretend to win their wives in the same way. 

This conclusion, arrived at by the application of a general rule of 
interpretation of symbolical forms, is confirmed by finding that there 
are ‘several very low races who still habitually provide themselves 
with wives by actual capture. Amongst these we find the reality 
corresponding to the form found amongst more advanced races; and 
there is no improbability in the assumption that what the former 
now are and do the latter once were and did. Our interpretation is 
still further confirmed by finding people—e.g., the Maoris of New 
Zealand—amongst whom actual and symbolical capture exist side by 
side. When a man can obtain the wife he wants peaceably and on 
his own terms, he goes through the form; but otherwise he will, if 
he dare, use actual force. Now, the obvious inference from such 
cases is that as the race has advanced a little from its primitive 
barbarism, peaceful arrangement has begun to take the place of 
lawless capture by the strong hand, which is only resorted to in 
exceptional cases; but the conservative sentiment, so strong in 
savage minds, demands the keeping up of appearances, the pretence 
of wooing and wiving, in the good old time-honoured method, when 
the best title a husband could have was his power to get and keep 
a wife by force. 

We find also many cases in which capture is seen in various stages 
of transition from real to symbolical. Thus, in Muscovy, Lithuania, 
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and Livonia, in times not remote, there was actual capture followed 
by arrangement with the parents, the marriage being postponed 
(although the woman was in her captor’s power) until the arrange- 
ment with the parents was completed. We cannot doubt that this 
practice would eventually pass into the more civilized one in which 
the negotiations would take place before instead of after the capture, 
and we should then have the ordinary form of capture. The present 
practice of the Mirdites is very similar (Appendix, p. 185). There 
is also a unique case mentioned in the Chronicles of Nestor, the 
oldest of the Russian Chronicles, from which it appears that some of 
the tribes in the neighbourhood of Kieff had regular marriage ; others 
had no marriage at all, except by actual capture; while three other 
tribes, whom he mentions, got their wives like the latter without 
arrangement with the parents either before or after the capture, but 
they had hit upon a method of making wiving by capture easy, so 
that they had the form of capture in the germ. There was inter- 
tribal arrangement before the capture, though there was no arrange- 
ment with parents. We read that “they arranged noisy merry 
games, in which they were brought together; they played, danced, 
and sang devilish songs; and, at the end, each man carried away a 
woman, who became his wife” ¢“ Russiche Annalen,” edited by A. L. 
Schlozer. Part IT. p. 125). 

We may assume, then, that the form of capture is a survival of 
actual capture. But the mere fact of actual capture having once 
existed does not account for the observance of the form long after 
the reality has disappeared and been forgotten. Wife-capturing 
must have been associated with some strong sentiment, some notion 
that it was the only, or, at least, the most honourable and legitimate 
method of obtaining a wife; so that when, in more settled peaceful 
times, men were obliged to give up this unneighbourly method, they 
still tried to make their weddings look as much like the old-time 
weddings as possible. As McLennan observes, “ it is impossible to 
believe that the mere lawlessness of savages should be consecrated 
into a legal symbol.” He thinks that “unless the practice of getting 
wives by theft or force was so general where it prevailed that we 
may say it was almost invariable, it is incredible that such an 
association should be established in the popular mind between 
marriage and the act of rapine, as would afterwards require the 
pretence of rapine to give validity to the ceremony of marriage. It 
must have been the system of certain tribes to capture women— 
necessarily the women of other tribes—for wives.” But such a 
system could never have sprung out of the mere covetousness of 
Savages ; ‘‘it must have had a deeper source—to be sought for in 

? Of course this supposition is not necessary if we accept Herbert Spencer’s theory 
according to which actual capture might have been practised only by the dominant 


- while the form, when it had taken the place of the reality, might have spread 
own through classes that had never practised the reality. 
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their circumstances, their ideas of kinship, their tribal arrange- 
ments.” 

We have now come to the point at which McLennan and his most 
distinguished critics part company. We must examine their theories 
separately, bearing in mind that. we have pushed our inquiry a step 
further back and are now seeking the origin of actual capture, not 
of the form of capture. We are agreed that the form had its origin 
in a system of actual capture ; we have to explain how actual capture 
became a system. 

Passing over, for the present, a little confusion in McLennan’s 
presentation of his theory, we may put it briefly as follows: the 
exigencies of primitive savage life made daughters a source of weak- 
ness to the tribe, and accordingly female infanticide was largely 
practised. McLennan asserts that “female infanticide—common 
among savages everywhere—prevails as a system, and has been 
customary from time immemorial amongst many of the races that 
exhibit the symbol of capture. With some of the exogamous races 
it appears to be the rule to kill all female children except the first- 
born when a female.” The resulting scarcity of adult women within 
the tribe compelled the men to supply themselves from neighbouring 
tribes, and as they were in a state of constant hostility with their 
neighbours they had to take their women by force. ‘‘ Usage, induced 
by necessity, would, in time, establish a prejudice among the tribes 
observing it—a prejudice strong as a principle of religion, as every 
prejudice relating to marriage is apt to be—against marrying women 
of their own stock.” 

This prejudice, when it hardens into a rule, is of course the 
principle of exogamy ; so that we have here the origin assigned by 
McLennan to that very puzzling phenomenon. It will be observed 
that he here derives exogamy from the practice of wife-capturing, 
and wife-capturing from scarcity of women; while elsewhere he 
uses expressions from which one would undoubtedly infer that this 
order was reversed and that wife-capturing was derived from the 
rule of exogamy. Mr. Herbert Spencer notices, but does not lay 
great stress on this apparent inconsistency. But Sir John Lubbock 
appears to have been misled by it into a wrong conception of 
McLennan’s deliberate theory; for he represents McLennan as 
holding that “marriage by capture followed and arose from that 
remarkable custom of marrying out of the tribe, for which he has 
proposed the appropriate name of exogamy. On the contrary, I 
believe that exogamy arose from marriage by capture, not marriage 
by capture from exogamy.” There is really very little excuse for 
this misrepresentation. In his concluding chapter of “ Primitive 
Marriage,” McLennan sums up his argument in these words :—“ On 
the. whole, the account which we have given of the origin of 
exogamy appears to be the only one which will bear examination. 
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The scarcity of women within the group led to a practice of stealing 
the women of otker groups, and in time it came to be considered 
improper, because it was unusual, for a man to marry a woman of 
his own group.” 

Now what is Sir John’s own explanation? He does not think 
infanticide had much to do with exogamy or wife-capturing. His 
suggestion is, that in the primitive social condition of man “ com- 
munal marriage ” prevailed—i.e., “all the men and women in a small 
community were regarded as equally married to one another,” and 
accordingly “no man could appropriate a girl to himself without 
infringing the rights of the whole tribe.” But even in such a 
society ‘a warrior who had captured a beautiful girl in some 
marauding expedition, would claim a peculiar right to her.” “ The 
tribe had no right to her; her capturer might have killed her if he 
chose ; -if he preferred to keep her alive he was at liberty to do so; 
he did as he liked, and the tribe was no sufferer.” Women captured 
from other tribes would, therefore, be the only wives in our sense of 
the term. Thus the appropriation of war-captives as wives by 
individuals would lead to (1) monandry ; (2) exogamy, since a man 
could only get a wife to himself from another group; and (3) the 
practice of capturing women fér wives, since, the state of hostility 
prevailing, wives could only be obtained from other tribes by 
capture. 

Now, whether anything exactly corresponding to Sir John’s 
“communal marriage” exists, or has ever existed, is, at best, not 
proven. The cases he gives as instances of it are analysed by 
McLennan, and shown to be not instances of “ communal marriage ” 
at all. But Sir John thinks his explanation of the origin of marriage 
by capture “derives additional probability from the evidence of a 
general feeling that marriage was an act for which some compensa- 
tion was due to those whose rights were invaded—namely, fellow- 
tribesmen. But, as McLennan justly observes, if the tribesmen 
had no right over a captive woman, why should her captor com- 
pensate them when he appropriates her? Compensation, if it was 
ever given, must have been for appropriating not a war-captive, but 
@ woman of the man’s own tribe. But a woman of one’s own tribe 
would never be appropriated by capture. Moreover, the cases relied 
on by Sir John do not appear to be referable to any notion of com- 
pensating the tribesmen for infringement of communal rights. 
Many of them are clear cases of phallic-worship; in others, the 
privilege of sharing the bride’s favours is not restricted to the 
husband’s fellow-tribesmen, who alone could have any claim to com- 
pensation; and the rest of the cases are inaccurately quoted or 
irrelevant. 

Tn connection with this controversy Mr. D, McLennan cites from 
Mr. Brough-Smyth’s recent book on the “ Aborigines of Victoria,” 
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the case of certain tribes amongst whom actual capture and the form 
both exist. But whether the carrying off of the bride is a real or 
a simulated act of rapine, the reward of the abducting party is the 
same. Even a willing bride is treated in this respect exactly as a 
captive would have been. But in both cases her favours are restricted 
to the men who formed the abducting party. 

McLennan also challenges the assumption that the tribe would 
have no communal right over a captive taken by one of its members. 
Wife-capturing, so far as we can judge from the facts where it exists 
at present, and from the indications afforded by the best examples of 
the symbol, would appear to be generally the act of a group of tribes- 
men, not of <n individual. It would probably be recognized as a 
regular method of adding women to the tribe subject to the communal 
rights of all male members. 

On the whole, then, we cannot accept Sir John’s account of the 
origin of that strange preference for foreign wives which plays so 
important a part in the social arrangements of many primitive races, 
past and present. 

Nor, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown, can we altogether accept 
McLennan’s. 

We will not stop to consider the minor objections made by 
Herbert Spencer, many of which might be disposed of without much 
trouble. We confine ourselves to noting the “ cardinal difficulties ” 
pointed out by him. The most obvious of these is that a number of 
adjacent tribes simultaneously suffering from scarcity of women 
through female infanticide (and this is the condition of things 
implied in McLennan’s account) could not remedy that scarcity by 
robbing each other. What some gained the others must lose. Those 
that habitually lose would in a very short time become extinct ; and 
the final outcome of this process would be that only one tribe, the 
strongest, would survive, and it would then have no tribes to 
rob; so that it too would die out or have to give up infanticide. 
Again, it is difficult to see why exogamous tribes surrounded by only 
hostile tribes should rear any female children at all; for as they 
cannot marry the women of their own tribe they would simply be 
rearing wives for their enemies. We cannot imagine each tribe 
killing some of its female infants to avoid the cost of rearing them 
for itself, and yet deliberately rearing the remainder for its enemies. 
“ Manifestly, then, exogamy in its original form cannot have been 
anything like absolute among the tribes forming a cluster; but can 
have been the law among some of them only.” Infanticide, if it had 
anything to do with wife-capture, cannot at all events have played 
so important a part as McLennan assigned to it. 

But Mr. Spencer has a theory of his own. Setting out with the 
postulate laid down by McLennan, that primitive groups of men are 
habitually hostile, he thinks we may be led to at least a better theory 
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than McLennan’s, by tracing out the consequences of this inter- 
tribal hostility. He reminds us that in all times and places, among 
savage and civilized, victory is followed by pillage. The taking of 
women is amongst savages but a part of the process of spoiling the 
vanquished. Even amongst civilized people in later times success in 
battle has usually been followed by “ transactions allied in character 
if not in form.” Hence, obviously, from the beginning down to 
comparatively late stages, women-stealing has been an incident of 
successful war. But, further, warriors at all times value trophies. 
Proofs of prowess are, above all things, treasured by the savage. 
Now, a woman captured from the enemy is at once a valuable prize 
and atrophy. Like a native wife, she serves as a slave; but as a 
trophy she has a value over and above that of the native wife. 
“ As, then, among savages, warriors are the honoured members of 
the tribe—as, among warriors, the most honoured are those whose 
bravery is best shown by achievements, the possession of a wife 
taken in battle becomes a badge of social distinction. Hence, 
members of the tribe thus married to foreign women, are held to be 
more honourably married than those married to native women.” If, 
then, the tribe is often at war, and on the whole successful, most of 
the warriors will have foreign wives; and non-possession of such a 
wife will be considered a thing to be ashamed of—a proof of 
cowardice—until at last in the most warlike tribes it will become 
an imperative requirement that a wife shall be obtained from another 
tribe, if not in open war, then by private abduction. Mr. Spencer 
thinks the form of capture may in some cases have grown up within 
a tribe unaccompanied by any preference for foreign wives. 

But even if we assume that the form of capture could only have 
originated in the capture of foreign women, it does not follow that 
all people amongst whom the form is found must have formerly been 
exogamous or have practised actual capture of any sort. In every 
society inferiors ape their superiors; and customs thus spread among 
classes the ancestors of which did not observe them. We may sup- 
pose a society formed of a dominant warrior class of conquerors 
practising marriage by capture, and a subject class not practising it. 
As this society fell into more peaceful relations with adjacent 
like societies, the actual capture practised by the dominant class 
would pass into the form of capture, as McLennan shows; and this, 
being the most honourable kind of marriage ceremony, would gradu- 
ally spread down through all classes. The form of capture, therefore, 
would in such a case mean only that the leading men of the society 
once practised actual capture. 

Mr. Spencer goes on to show by a very beautiful demonstration 
how his theory will account for the simultaneous origin of exogamy 
and endogamy “as correlative results of the same differentiating 
process.” Peaceful groups and groups habitually worsted in war, not 
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only could not get foreign wives, but would probably strictly pro- 
hibit their members from attempting to take foreign women even 
when they got the chance, lest they should call down the vengeance 
of their stronger neighbours. Hence would arise a rule of endogamy. 
On the other hand, the successful warlike tribes would have a plenti- 
ful supply of foreign women. Not to have a wife of that class would 
be such a conspicuous mark of cowardice that it would be condemned 
as disgraceful; and this sentiment would ultimately lead to a 
peremptory requirement to get a wife from another tribe. Hence a 
rule of exogamy. 

We must close this brief and necessarily imperfect account of the 
form of capture in marriage and of the attempts that have been made 
to frame a scheme of early society that would satisfactorily explain 
the transition frém actual to symbolical capture, and the persistence 
of the symbol. It would be interesting to examine how far the 
investigations of Mr. Robertson Smith and the suggestions of Sir Henry 
Maine support the various theories put forth. But that would take 
us too far afield. 





IRELAND: THE STRUGGLE FOR HOME 
RULE IN LOWER CANADA. 


In a speech delivered not long after the question of Imperial Fede- 
ration had come to the front, Sir Charles Tupper, then High Com- 
missioner for Canada, in answer to a suggestion that the Canadians 
should seek total independence of the mother country, said :* 


“T say at once that I regard the proposal for independence as the most 
fatal delusion—so far as Canada is concerned—that could be presented for 
our consideration. At this moment, living under the egis of this great 
empire, we possess an amount of power and influence which Canada could 
not possibly obtain otherwise. I am not speaking mere sentiment; but I 
know, after spending twenty-nine years of my life consecutively in the 
Parliament of my own country—and I am proud to be able to say it—that 
no man would stand the slightest chance of securing election in any one 
of the Canadian constituencies, from Prince Edward Island to British 
Columbia, were he to advocate the disintegration of the empire.” 


Such an utterance would have been impossible fifty years ago. Then 
the surest mode of winning a seat in the Assembly of Lower Canada 
was to denounce the Government of Great Britain, and to hold up 
the example of the United States as one to be followed. It would 
at any time be instructive to inquire into the causes which led to 
this complete change, but especially is it so at the present time, 
when attention is, and is likely to continue to be, called to methods 
for governing a province of this empire in many ways resembling the 
Dominion across the Atlantic. It would be absurd to say that the 
resemblance is complete in every respect. Ireland has a history 
which happily Canada never had; Ireland can point to centuries of 
wrong, Canada but to a few years of misgovernment arising out of a 
mistaken though honest policy; Ireland can bring the charge of 
depopulation and decay home to England’s doors, Canada has to 
thank the mother country for much which has brought it to the 
front rank in the countries of the world. For all that, there are 
points of likeness which it will be well to recognise. It would have 
been well for England had her rulers or her people seen them sooner ; 
it will still be well for Ireland if they apply the experience they have 
gained from the generous and statesmanlike treatment which has of 


= years characterised our dealings with the great transatlantic 
colony. 


? Quoted in “ Imperial Federation,” by the Marquis of Lorne, p. 60. 
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England’s responsibility for Canada began in the year 1763, 
Three years before, General Wolfe, at the head of his army, scaled 
the heights of Abraham, and Quebec, occupied by the French troops 
under Montcalm, passed into the hands of the English. By the 
treaty of Paris, made in 1763, the province of Quebec, as Canada 
was then called, was ceded to England. It was peopled by French 
settlers. They brought with them their old-world habits; owed 
allegiance to the French king; and were governed by the same 
laws and customs that prevailed in France previous to the Revolu- 
tion. In this respect the change of rulers made but little difference. 
Wisely enough, no attempt was made at first to alter the position of 
the people. They were unprepared for the form of government 
which Englishmen had long known, and which entrusted so much to 
the people; they had lived under a benevolent despotism, and had 
felt none of that craving for freedom which was in Europe gradually 
forcing its way to the surface. The revolt of the American colonies 
in 1775 did not spread to Quebec, whose inhabitants remained loyal 
to the English crown. The establishment of a republic was, how- 
ever, distasteful to some of the Tory adherents of King George, and 
these emigrated in considerable numbers to the western portion of 
the province, rather than remain under the new form of government. 
Most of these emigrants were of British descent, differing from the 
older inhabitants in religion, race, and temperament. In 1791 the 
Imperial Legislature passed an Act’ fraught with serious conse- 
quences to the future history of the province. Under this Act 
Quebec was divided into two provinces, the one called Upper, and 
the other Lower Canada. 

There is no reason to doubt that the promoters of this legislation 
were animated with a real desire to do the best for the colonists, 
whether French or English. The grounds on which Pitt urged the 
adoption of the measure were, that by dividing the province into two, 
the French population might remain in that portion thenceforth to 
be called Lower Canada, whilst British emigrants would have free 
scope for their industry, and free power to establish their own 
institutions, and to abide by their own customs, in the other 
portion of the province, which was to be called Upper Canada. 
Another reason that weighed with the Ministry was that it was 
thought advisable that the French inhabitants, being at once very 
loyal to the Crown, of very simple habits, and possessing institutions 
to which they were very much attached, should have preserved to 
them the means of maintaining those institutions.? Under the Act of 
1791 each province was granted a Legislative Council and an Assem- 
bly, by whose advice the king might make laws for the province. 
The Legislative Council, or Upper House, was to consist of “a suf- 
ficient number of discreet and proper persons,” not being fewer than 


1 31 Geo, III. c. 31. 2 « Speeches and Despatches of Earl Russell,” vol. ii. p. 52. 
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seven for Upper, and not fewer than fifteen for Lower Canada, to 
be summoned by the Governor for the time being. Each member 
so summoned held his seat in the Council for life, though there was 
power given to create hereditary titles. The Assembly in each 
province, not less than sixteen for Upper, nor fifty for Lower, Canada, 
was to be elective, but on a somewhat restricted franchise, Every 
Bill passed by both Houses was to be presented to the Governor, 
who was to declare his assent, or that he withheld assent, or to 
reserve the Bill for the signification of his Majesty’s pleasure. 
Power was given to the King to disallow any Bill assented to by the 
Governor within two years from its receipt in this country, and the 
Governor and an Executive Council were established as a Court of 
Civil Jurisdiction for hearing appeals. So far as religion was con- 
cerned, the Act maintained the tolerant provisions of previous enact- 
ments, which had permitted the profession of the Romish religion, 
and, while securing to the Catholic clergy their dues and rights with 
respect to such persons as should profess that religion, enabled the 
Crown to provide for the support of the Protestant religion. We 
have deemed it well to mention the main provisions of this Act, be- 
cause the troubles that subsequently ensued owed their origin to the 
working of the system so established. 

For some time things went on smoothly enough. The French 
population, unused to a form of government which gave them a 
voice in determining how they should be governed, content with 
their old-time customs, and essentially conservative in their ways 
and thoughts, did not at first trouble themselves much about the 
altered condition of things. Events were, however, happening which 
called their attention to the powers they possessed, and induced them 
to use those powers in their own interests. After the peace of 1815 
a large number of emigrants from Great Britain found their way to 
Canada. Here they established themselves, bringing with them British 
habits and the British love of enterprise. Anxious to develop the vast 
resources of the country, they were ready to sink all their available 
capital in the opportunities of trade that these afforded. But here they 
found themselves thwarted by the laws affecting land, and the customs 
80 dear to the older colonists. On the part of these latter there grew 
up a feeling of jealousy, which the favour shown to the British settlers 
by the governors, and those he selected for his confidence, did much 
to foster. That most difficult of all hatreds to overcome, race-hatred, 
came into existence, and developed with considerable vigour. The 
French Canadians soon found a means to their hand for giving 
effect to their views. They formed the majority of the inhabitants 
of Lower Canada, and were thus enabled to return a majority to the 
House of Assembly. This House had the power of the purse; it 
could vote or it could withhold the supplies. To counterbalance 
the preponderance of French Canadians in the Assembly the Legisla- 
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tive Council was composed almost exclusively of persons of British 
origin. This naturally led to much and constant irritation, which 
was not lessened by some distinctly unconstitutional acts on the 
part of the Crown, in the person of the Governor and his Council, 
amongst others, the appropriation of supplies which had never been 
voted by the House of Assembly. In 1823 Mr. Caldwell, the 
Receiver-General for Lower Canada, became a defaulter to the 
extent of £96,000 of public money, and although the fact of his 
deficiency was known to the Government, a considerable time elapsed 
before he was suspended. Facts like these did not commend the 
authorities at Downing Street to the colonists. 

_ In 1828 a petition, signed by 87,000 inhabitants of Lower Canada, 
was sent over to this country, in which the petitioners complained of 
arbitrary conduct on the part of the Governors, the appointment of 
none but creatures of the Executive Government to the Legislative 
Council, the illegal appropriation of public money, of violent pro- 
rogations and dissolutions of the Provincial Parliament, and of the 
connivance of Government at the insolvency of the Receiver-General. 
On the other hand, 10,000 inhabitants also petitioned and com- 
plained of being made subject to French law and procedure, and of 
inequality of their share in the representation in the House of 
Assembly. In this state of affairs the Government appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry, and this in due time made its report. It 
contained twenty-five recommendations, some relating to matters of 
principle, others to the mode of working the principles out. It is 
scarcely necessary to detail these recommendations—most of them 
were embodied in subsequent legislation. A long time, however, 
elapsed before any attention was paid either to the report of the 
Commission, or to the demands of the colonists. The Home 
authorities moved even more slowly than they have done of late 
years, and it is not surprising to learn that matters went from bad 
to worse. The Assembly refused to vote the supplies, and for some 
years the judges and other officials went without their salaries. 
Some expenses were paid out of Crown revenues—dues collected at 
the port of Quebec under Acts of the Imperial Legislature, and the 
estates of the Jesuits, which had become the property of the Crown, 
were entirely withdrawn from the supervision of the Assembly. By 
means of the sale of waste lands further revenue was sought to be 
obtained. In 1834 the attention of the House of Commons was 
called to the condition of the Canadas by Mr. Roebuck, then member 
for Bath, who moved for a Select Committee to inquire. The 
official view then prevailing may be gathered from the speech of 
Mr. Stanley, who contended that it was inseparable from the very 
nature of a colony that in order to preserve and strengthen the 
connection between it and the mother country, as many public 
officers as possible should be taken from the latter. In the same 
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year Mr. Hume presented a petition from the county of Quebec in 
support of the resolution of the House of Assembly, setting forth as 
many as ninety-two distinct grounds of complaint. 

One of the Commissioners was Earl Gosford, the Governor of 
Lower Canada. He was at first disposed to be friendly towards the 
French majority—so much so, that the British party became alarmed 
and disgusted. A contemporary writer’ says that “they thought 
they saw themselves and their interests about to be sacrificed to an 
adverse faction, whose present object was democracy, and their 
ulterior object a virtual and at last a practical separation from the 
mother country.” We seem to read in these words an echo of a 
controversy proceeding at the present time in relation to a country: 
not so far removed from these shores, and the parallel is strengthened 
when we read further, that the British party formed themselves into 
associations intended to resist any attempt at separation—associa- 
tions of “loyal and patriotic,” but deeply interested men. 

The grievances of which we have spoken had relation to the form 
of government and the unconstitutional acts of the Executive 
Council, There was another which requires to be mentioned, though 
not at great length. Under Acts of the Imperial Legislature, a 
company, called the North American Land Company, had acquired 
extensive and exclusive rights in connection with the unallotted 
lands of the colony. This company was composed almost entirely of 
British settlers, and British money mainly contributed to find the 
necessary capital. The virtual monopoly enjoyed by the company, 
with the granting of which the French Canadians had but little to do, 
was viewed by them with very considerable distaste, and in the 
course of the struggle one of the burdens of complaint was that this 
company was allowed to retain its privileges. Any interference with 
these, however, was viewed with the gravest disapprobation. <A 
demand for the repeal of the Act under which the Land Company 
held was utterly refused by the Colonial Office. Lord Glenelg, the 
somewhat somnolent Secretary for the Colonies, writing to Karl 
Gosford in 1836, said of it, that ‘no consideration could reconcile 
his Majesty to a measure the principle of which would endanger the 
foundation of all proprietary titles and all socialities.” Language 
such as this has been heard even later than 1836. 

By March 1837 the deadlock between the House of Assembly 
and the Legislative Council, supported by the Governor, was complete. 
For nearly five years—that is, from the 3lst of October 1832—no pro- 
Vision had been made by the Assemby for defraying the charges of the 
administration of justice, or for the support of the civil government. 
These amounted to over £140,000, and in answer to a request from 
the Governor, acting on instructions from home, that the Assembly 
would pay these arrears and vote the necessary supplies, that House, 

1 “ Annual Register,” 1836, p. 318 : History. 
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on the 8rd of October 1836, absolutely declined to do anything of the 
sort, and further declared that it persisted in the demand for an 
elective Legislative Council, and the repeal of the Act in favour of 
the North American Land Company. It reiterated its demand for 
the free exercise of its control over all the branches of the Executive 
Government, and declared that it was incumbent on them to adjourn 
their deliberations until his Majesty’s Government “should by its 
acts, especially by rendering the second branch of the Legislature 
conformable to the wishes and wants of the people, have com- 
menced the great work of justice and reform, and created a con- 
fidence which alone could crown it with success.” 

In March 1837 Lord John Russell submitted ten resolutions to the 
House of Commons, preparatory to the introduction of legislation. 
The first three simply recited facts which were common to both 
sides ; the fourth, upon which the Radicals of that period—Leader, 
Roebuck, Molesworth, Grote, Hume, and others—did battle, in effect 
met the claim of the popular party in Lower Canada for an elective 
Legislative Council with a blank denial, while admitting that the adop- 
tion of measures for securing to that branch of the Legislature “a 
greater degree of public confidence,” would be expedient. The Radical 
opposition, renewed upon each subsequent resolution, proved power- 
less ; the Government, supported by the Tories, though severely 
criticized by some of the leaders, carried their resolutions by large 
majorities in the House of Commons, and, as might be expected, 
without a division in the House of Lords, 

In proposing the resolutions, Lord John Russell,’ after pointing out 
that the pretensions put forth by the Assembly of Lower Canada 
were not supported by the general concurrence of the other North 
American provinces, and affirming his belief that they were due to 
past irritation rather than founded on real or practicable wants, pro- 
pounded a somewhat curious “general law,” affecting all disputes 
between a popular assembly on the one hand, and the executive on 
the other. According to Lord John the law is, 

“that popular assemblies are hardly ever wrong in the beginning, and 
hardly ever right at the conclusion of such struggles. They are generally 
struggles which begin with seeking a remedy of well-founded and existing 
grievances, and end with a declaration of suspicion and distrust of all 
authorities at present existing, the popular party endeavouring to set up 
some new and unknown government, by which they suppose there will be 
a means to remedy all future grievances. But if they succeed in their 
attempts, they seldom end in producing the benefits that are expected from 
the new institutions.” 

It would interrupt the narrative too much were we to consider this 
“ general law” at length, but we have seldom seen the argument 
against a second chamber put more compactly. Doubtless this was 
far from the noble lord’s intention, but if such a law exists, it is 


1 «* Speeches and Despatches of Earl Russell,” vol. i. p. 473. 
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clear that no House of Lords is needed, unless it be for the purpose 
of proving the superior wisdom of the House of Commons. Dropping 
further reference to this, however, and returning to the speech, 
Lord John went on to consider the demands of the Assembly. The 
effect of making the Legislative Council elective, he held, would be to 
make a second assembly exactly resembling that already existing,’ 
and the proposal to make the Executive Council resemble the 
Ministry in this country was entirely incompatible with the relations 
between the mother country and the colony. What these relations 
were, the advocates of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament will 
note, was stated with clearness. They require 

“that his Majesty should be represented, not by a person removable by the 
House of Assembly, but by a governor sent out by the king, responsible 
to the king, and responsible to the Parliament of Great Britain. This is 
the necessary constitution of a colony ; and if you have not these relations 


existing between the mother country and the colony, you will soon have an 
end to the relations altogether.” 


After enforcing this view by several illustrations he finally dealt 
with the demand as follows :— 


“Tt may be maintained that there is justice in the attempt to give an 
executive to a colony, which should-be responsible to the Assembly in the 
same manner that the Ministers in this country are responsible to this 
House. That part of the Constitution which requires that the Ministers of 
the Crown shall be responsible to Parliament, and shall be removable if 
they do not obtain the confidence of Parliament, is a condition which exists 
in an Imperial Legislature, and in an Imperial Legislature only. It isa 
condition which cannot be carried into effect in a colony ; it is a condition 
which can only exist in one place—namely, the seat of empire. Otherwise 
we should have separate independent powers existing not only in Great 
Britain but in every separate colony. In such a case the Government 
would be unable to carry its measures or wishes into effect, and each colony 
would, in effect, be an independent State, with this singular anomaly, that 
the executive chief, nominated by the King of England, and the troops 
and forces of the King of England, might be employed to carry the orders 
of the House of Assembly into effect.” 


Such were the views which at the commencement of the present 
reign found favour in governing circles. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that in less than fifty years the very conditions which 
Russell declared to be impossible, or at any rate incompatible with 
the relations between this country and the colonies, have been carried 
into practical operation. 

Passing to the questions connected with the tenure of land and the 
monopoly enjoyed by the Land Company, we come to some passages 
which have a familiar sound. Admitting that in granting the 
monopoly the House of Assembly had not been consulted, or made 
any laws on the subject, Russell said he could not yield to the argu- 
ment that therefore it would be justified in repealing the Acts of 


South ically has not proved insurmountable in the case of our other colonies— 
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Parliament which gave persons property and rights thereunder. A 
land purchase scheme, or the alternative that the British Parliament 
should vote compensation to such persons, and provide for them out 
of the funds of this country, he considered out of the question. 
And then we have another argument, which has done duty on recent 
occasions : 

“To yield to the demands of the Assembly would result in a great portion 
of the King’s subjects—namely, those of British descent, being excluded 
altogether from a voice and representation in the two assemblies—that 
portion, consisting of 120,000 of our fellow-subjects,' persons of consider- 
able wealth and intelligence, and who are engaged principally in commer- 
cial pursuits, would consider themselves so far abandoned, so far unprotected, 
that it was not likely that the peace of the colony would be preserved, but 
that they would oppose and resist the Government, as a Government, from 
which they would expect no security for life and property.” 


Lord Randolph Churchill might almost quote this as a precedent for 
his notorious Belfast speech; butif this were not sufficient, Lord Stan- 
ley’s speech on the same resolutions would supply him, not with a justi- 
fication, but with a similar specimen of Tory bravado. 


‘- What would be the consequence of yielding to the Assembly’s demands?” 
asked his lordship. ‘The establishment of a French Republic in Lower 
Canada,” he answered. ‘I am bigoted enough to retain a certain horror 
of French Republicanism, and can never consent to give over the British 
settlers in the Province to the tender mercies of such a system. The con- 
cession of an elective Legislative Council would remove the only check to 
the tyrannical power of the dominant majority—a majority, I remark, in 
numbers only, for in wealth, in education, in enterprise, it is greatly infe- 
rior to the minority of our 150,000 settlers? of British descent. One thing 
is certain, that if these settlers find themselves deprived of British protection, 
they will protect themselves. Measures to that effect will be taken by them 
within six months after the election of a Legislative Council. Numerically 
they are in a’ minority ; but assistance will not be wanting from their com- 
patriots in the Upper Province, from New Brunswick, from Nova Scotia, 07, 
af need be, from the great British family of the United States.” 


The practical unanimity with which the Whig Ministry here were 
enabled to pass their resolutions encouraged them -in their resistance 
to the colonists, or, as Lord Glenelg put it, “‘in resisting pretensions 
dangerous to the interest of the community, and at variance with the 
Constitution itself, and with the relations between a dependency of 
the British Empire and the parent State.” The reception of the 
resolutions by the colonists was less encouraging. Meetings were 
held in different parts of the Province, at which resolutions were 
passed asserting that the Russell resolutions were destructive of the 
rights and liberties of the people ; denouncing Lord Gosford and his 
associates as having suggested “all that is unjust and atrocious in 
the plan of coercion projected by the British Ministry,” while “ repre- 
senting themselves as missionaries of peace and conciliation ;” 


1 An exaggeration—unintentional, no doubt. 
? Another exaggeration—probably not unintentional. 
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affirming that their political institutions ought only to be changed in 
accordance with their own wishes and recommendations expressed by 
their freely chosen representatives, “who alone are competent to know 
the wants which they participate in common with us, and to reform 
those institutions the direful effects of which they feel as well as we ;” 
persisting in the demand of an extension of the elective system ; 
calling on the colonists “not to follow any longer the degrading 
routine of seeking from the king, the lords, and their vassals in the 
House of Commons, that justice which we expected at their hands 
only when we knew them not;” to drain the sources of revenue ; 
recommending total abstinence from wines and spirituous liquors, or, 
where that was not possible, the use only of such articles as would 
be manufactured in the country, or “ those only that shall be smug- 
gled from the United States ; ” to use only merchandise manufactured 
in the Province or smuggled; to encourage home manufactures, not 
“through hatred of the English people, whom we respect and thank 
for the sympathy which they manifest for their oppressed Canadian 
brethren, but through hatred of those injustices which their aristocracy, 
Whig and Tory, commits against us, and to interest them to break the 
iron sceptre of their and our oppressors ;” advising the cultivation of 
friendly relations with the United States; urging the House of 
Assembly to refuse the supplies ; recommending the election of dele- 
gates to a general Convention; and naming a permanent committee 
“to watch over the political interests of this country ; to adopt such 
measures as to them may seem from time to time necessary to 
protect our rights and advance the cause of good government within 
these colonies; and to carry into execution, as far as will be within 
their power, the various recommendations, suggestions, and deter- 
minations agreed to by this meeting.”' At some places the colonists 
denounced the Government as one of force, the extent of their sub- 
mission to which must depend on their numerical strength, united 
with the sympathy they might experience elsewhere. Mr. L. J. 
Papineau, the Speaker of the House of Assembly, was the leader of 
the disaffected colonists in Lower Canada, and, borrowing the example 
afforded by O’Connell’s case, it was proposed to pay to him “the 
Papineau tribute.” By the colonists he was regarded as a man 
marked out by God to be a political chief, the regenerator of a people, 
and “endowed with a strength of thought and eloquence unsur- 
passed, a hatred of oppression, a love of country, which no promises 
nor threats of power can destroy.” This language, read in the light 
of history, is no doubt extravagant, though it may fairly be regarded 
as descriptive of the man the colonists believed their leader to be. 
The reader will have noticed up to this point a curious resem- 
blance in many ways to the struggle which has for so long gone on 


a The resolutions mentioned in the text were carried at a meeting of the county of 
o ontreal. The last was proposed by a Mr. John Dillon. See ‘‘ Copies or Extracts of 
orrespondence relative to the Affairs of Lower Canada,” 1837, pp. 21-24. 
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in Ireland for legislative independence. There was the division 
between the two races as there is in the North and South of Ireland ; 
there was a land question; there was the refusal to recognize the 
wishes of the majority, as declared by their duly elected representa- 
tives ; there was the firm determination to govern the colony accord- 
ing to English ideas; there was the same Whig talk about the 
supremacy of the law and the integrity of the Empire; there were 
the same wild threats of separation, the same attempts to form com- 
binations to resist the law, and to create an illegal imperiwm in 
imperio. As the contest proceeded further the analogy, unfortu- 
nately, is even closer. 

The death of the King, and the prospect of an early dissolution 
of Parliament, prevented the Ministry following up their resolutions 
with the legislation necessary to carry them into effect. The only 
exception related to the payment of the arrears due for public 
services, as to which a vote of credit was proposed and carried in 
Committee of Supply. The postponement was communicated to 
Earl Gosford in a despatch written by Lord Glenelg on the 29th 
June 1837, at the close of which the Minister for the Colonies took 
occasion to say that “it will afford her Majesty the most sincere 
satisfaction if the commencement of her reign should be marked by 
the restoration of that confidence and goodwill between the House of 
Assembly in Lower Canada and the Executive Government, the 
existence of which is so essential to the prosperity of the Province.”’ 
Men fighting for their liberties are not, however, swayed by benevo- 
lent phrases such as these, and while Lord Glenelg’s despatch was 
crossing the Atlantic, another and similar document? was coming 
from Earl Gosford, informing the Home Government of “a system 
of organization, under the influence and guidance of Mr. Papineau 
and a few designing individuals ready to execute his purposes,” 
intended “ eventually to excite a hostile feeling against the Govern- 
ment, and to establish a convention which he expects will overawe 
the constituted authorities, and thus carry all his destructive views 
into execution.” The writing of this letter was followed by a pro- 
clamation from the Governor, exhorting his Majesty’s subjects in 
the Province “‘to unite in the cause of peace and good order, to 
discontinue all writings of an exciting and seditious tendency, and 
to eschew all meetings of a dangerous or equivocal character.” A 
month later he reports that an order which he had given for the 
reading of this proclamation at the head of each regiment of militia, 
had in some instances been disobeyed, and even treated with con- 
tempt. He also states that in one district cases had occurred of 
injuring property and discharging firearms into the houses of some 
who were loyally disposed, and refused to join the ranks or par- 
ticipate in the opinions of their’ political opponents. 


' See ‘* Copies or Extracts,” &c., p. 14. 2 Ibid, p. 26. 
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It must not be supposed that in the matter of resolutions the 
disaffected had it all their own way. “ Her Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects” met in Montreal and in Quebec, and passed resolu- 
tions, and presented a loyal address expressing the views entertained 
by them, in direct opposition to those held by Mr. Papineau and his 
party. Loyalty, as it so frequently happens, was in accord with 
interest, and the strength of the former must be measured by the 
extent of the latter. Naturally these assurances could not fail to 
be “ peculiarly acceptable” to the Government, but they did not 
stand for much after all. In August the Provincial Parliament was 
called together, and, in reply to Earl Gosford’s speech from the 
throne, each of the two branches of the Legislature voted an address. 
The Council assured his Excellency “of their firm and undivided 
support, in every emergency, to secure the integrity of the Constitu- 
tion, and to defend the connection which so happily subsists between 
the mother country and this highly favoured province ;” while the 
Assembly frankly declared that they saw in the conduct and pro- 
ceedings of the metropolitan Government and of the Colonial 
Administration nothing which could re-establish in the people the 
confidence and affection which the long and fatal experience of the 
past almost destroyed ; on the contrary, every recent event had, they 
said, tended “to consolidate, in opposition to the liberties, interests, 
and wishes of the people, the colonial oligarchy factiously com- 
bined against them, and the hitherto unbridled and uncontrolled 
sway of the Colonial Ministers in Downing Street.” This was pretty 
plain language, but that there might be no mistake the Assembly 
went on further to declare that they saw no motive for departing, 
even momentarily, from their determination to withhold the supplies 
until the grievances of the country were redressed. The Governor 
began to hint at a suspension of the Constitution.' On the one 
hand, the Papineau faction were, he said, aiming at separation and 
the establishment of a republican form of government; on the other, 
“the ultra-Tory party ” had made such “violent and unjustifiable 
attacks” on the French Canadians generally, that Papineau’s influ- 
ence had been greatly strengthened. Besides, there was the Conven- 
tion, or Central Committee, keeping the country in a state of 
excitement, issuing its orders and instructions to local committees 
throughout the provinces, and publishing its proceedings in two 
newspapers. Meetings styled “ Anti-Coercion meetings ” were being 
largely held, at which “language and banners of a seditious, 
inflammatory, and disloyal character” were employed. Grand juries 
refused to find bills “ in the teeth of the strongest possible evidence.” 
Magistrates and militia officers who attended the meetings of the 
Papineau party were dismissed. Clearly, as Earl Gosford said of 

r. Papinean, “you must either put him down, or submit to let 


1 « Copies or Extracts,” &c., p. 47. 
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him put you down ; there is no halting between two opinions.” To 
us at the present time all this is painfully familiar. But it does 
not represent the whole facts. Mr. Ogden, the Attorney-General, 
in a report’ written in October 1837, speaks of a “system of pro- 
scription based upon national distinctions and political prejudices:” 
“ The British inhabitants, and those loyal Canadians who adhered to the 
political principles of their British fellow-subjects, perceived on a sudden 
that all intercourse between them and those of their neighbours who pro- 
fessed a different political opinion was studiously denied ; all interchange 


of the ordinary offices or the common necessaries of life had abruptly 
terminated : they had incurred the penalty of social excommunication.” 


Boycotting was not the only means resorted to by the malcon- 
tents. ‘Mobs assembled by night, and with shouts of intimida- 
tion and threats of personal violence endeavoured to terrify the loyal 
inhabitants into an adoption of their principles ;” fences were broken 
down, cattle driven astray, horses cropped and otherwise disfigured. 

In October 1837 Earl Gosford definitely urged a suspension of the 
Constitution. He complained of “the apathy and indifference of 
such of the magistracy and persons of property who had not joined 
the revolutionary party,” of the difficulty of obtaining accurate and 
available information, and of the improbability of juries finding bills 
or convicting offenders. The suspension, he urged, was the only 
“plan left for defending the French Canadian from the various conse- 
quences that must soon overtake him, should Mr. Papineau and his party 
succeed in their revolutionary schemes ; schemes that, without adverting to 
considerations connected with the adjoining provinces, should be resisted, 
in justice to that portion of the population who have settled here, relying 
upon British faith and protection, who are firm in their allegiance, and 
avowedly hostile to any disruption of the connection subsisting between the 
colony and the parent State.” 


On the other hand, we find “The Sons of Liberty,” an association 
of young men belonging to the French Canadian party, publishing 
an address,’ in which they complain that, after seventy-seven 
years of British rule, they beheld their country miserable “ com- 
pared with the prosperous republics who wisely threw off a yoke of 
monarchy ;” of jury-packing ; of the land tenure; of trade regula- 
tions confining them to certain markets ; of the representation of the 
country being a solemn mockery ; and of a partisan Governor. At a 
meeting of the Six Counties held at St. Charles a series of resolu- 
tions was passed emphatically condemning the course taken 
by the British Government. One of these complained that “in 
order to force the people into base and abject submission to the 
oppressions which are preparing for them, recourse is had to the 
same system of coercion and terrorism which has already disgraced 
the history of British rule in Ireland.” The British party also were 
not idle, and forming themselves into ‘The Constitutional Associa- 


1 See “ Copies or Extracts,” &c., p. 51. 2 Ibid. pp. 66-68. 
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tion,” were prepared to argue the questions at issue with something 
stronger than words. On November 6, 1837, the opposing parties met 
in the streets of Montreal, and a riot ensued which resulted in the 
temporary discomfiture of the patriots. No lives were lost, though 
some damage was done to property, including Papineau’s house, and 
the office of the Vindicator, the paper championing his cause. The 
anarchy thus prevailing induced the Governor to direct the issue of 
warrants for the arrest of twenty-six individuals, including Papineau, 
on a charge of high treason. Papineau seems to have got some hint 
of this, for the warrant in his case was never executed, and he made 
good his escape into the United States. In endeavouring to effect 
the arrest of two of the incriminated persons a party of cavalry was 
fired on by a mob, and put to flight. A few days later a conflict 
took place which resulted in the defeat of the insurgents, but 
although there was some further fighting, the insurrection did not 
prove formidable, and it was soon quelled. 

Before the news of this outbreak had reached England, the 
Government in this country, being of opinion that their “ first and 
immediate duty must evidently be a most strenuous endeavour to 
repress the efforts of the discontented, to reassert the supremacy of 
the law, and to inspire confidence and courage in the well-disposed 
and loyal part of the population of the Province,” had determined to 
advise her Majesty to relieve Earl Gosford from the government of 
Lower Canada. It is only fair to his lordship to say that. he had 
himself requested to be so relieved. They also determined to entrust 
Lieutenant-General Sir Jobn Colborne with the provisional adminis- 
tration of the government until the appointment of a successor. As 
soon as the news of the insurrection reached this country, which it 
did in the last days of 1837, Ministers determined to act upon Earl 
Gosford’s advice and suspend the Constitution. An Act was quickly 
passed for this purpose, and vesting the government in the hands of 
the Governor and a Special Council. The Bill was not passed with- 
out the opposition of the Radicals. The events that had happened 
had not been without their influence on the Whig leaders. Lord 
John Russell evidently began to see that a time would come when’ 
“a participation in the perfect freedom enjoyed by the mother 
country” might properly be granted. Sir Robert Peel protested 
against the doctrine that the manifestation of a rebellious spirit on 
the part of a colony was a reason for releasing it from its allegiance ; 
the lesson of the United States apparently having been lost on him. 
Mr. Charles Buller, member for Liskeard, while deprecating separa- 
tion, contended we ought to comply without delay with all just 
wishes of the Canadians; and Mr. Warburton uttered some senti- 
ments which it were well if some persons in this country to-day 
Would lay to heart. He said, “It is not the part of a wise states- 


1“ Annual Register,” 1838. 
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man to wait till a separation shall be extorted, but rather to watch 
the progress of the colonies towards independence, and to take such 
measures as shall render it likely that, when that event does come to 
pass, it shall be attended with the smallest quantity of evil and the 
greatest amount of good to the mother country.” Mr. Roebuck, who 
was not then in Parliament, was, however, heard at the bar of the 
House as agent for the Canadians, and protested against the passing 
of the Bill, in the course of his remarks referring to the advice given 
in some of the daily papers, that he should be sent to the Tower.' 
The Tory party, of course, supported the Bill; Sir E. Bulwer thank- 
ing Ministers “for their determination to uphold the integrity of the 
empire and the maintenance of the laws.” 

The suspension of a Constitution must, however, be only a tempo- 
rary measure ; it is the pulling down of an old house preparatory to 
the erection of a new one. Before entering upon the work of 
construction the Ministry here determined to send out a special 
commissioner armed with very full powers. Their choice fell upon 
Lord Durham, a Radical peer possessing great ability but an unfortu- 
nate temper. It is not important for the purposes of this article to 
consider the various circumstances attending his mission, or the facts 
that led to his recall. Suffice it to say that his Report? was one of 
the most able State documents ever issued, and that the enlightened 
principles he laid down have been followed in all the subsequent 
dealings between this country and the colonies. When we add that 
he recommended placing the internal government of the colonies as 
much as possible under the direction of the colonists themselves, 
and allowing them to execute as well as make the laws; that he 
would limit the interference of the Imperial Government and Legis- 
lature strictly to matters affecting the relations of the colonies with 
the mother country, such as the constitution of the form of govern- 
ment, the regulation of foreign relations and of trade, and the 
disposal of public lands, those who know anything of our colonies 
will recognise not only how far we have gone on the path marked 
out by Lord Durham, but how much further progress we have 


1 The Times was very bitter against those Radicals who espoused the cause of the 
French Canadians. Mr. Leader and Mr. Hume were especially marked out for its 
virulent abuse. The former was called “that strange political fungus;” while the 
following epithets were hurled at the latter: “A personage just as stupid as he is 
vain ;”’ “Kilkenny Joseph ;” ‘‘ That oppressive talker ;”’ ‘ That leatherhead econo- 
mist, that garrulous growler and feted amateur of rebellion.”’ A correspondent, 
signing himself ‘‘ No Traitor,” wrote calling for the arrest of the principal characters 
attending a meeting held to sympathize with the French Canadians, including Leader, 
Hume, Colonel Thompson, Grote, Roebuck, and other well-known Radicals; and “ An 
Old Whig ” was responsible for the following lines :— 


‘* Seize upon Papineau, and for his head 
Five hundred take, our Government has said ; 
Yet, strange such inconsistence should appear, 
They seize a LEADER there, and spare one here. 


Some persons will think that here is a further illustration of the analogy we have been 
pointing out. 2 “ Parliamentary Papers,” 1839, vol. xvii. 
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made in allowing our colonies to govern themselves. And when we 
recall the fact that Mr. Gladstone, speaking in 1840,’ said that 
“¢yresponsible government,’ in the sense in which it is understood 
in England in the Imperial Legislature, was impracticable, a visionary 
notion in a dependent colony,” we perceive how far the Liberal leader 
of 1887 is removed from the Tory Gladstone of 1840. 

We have traced the history of Lower Canada down to the year 
1839. Few of our readers, even without the hints we have thrown 
out, will have failed to observe the close analogy there exists between 
the course of events there and what has happened in Ireland of late 
years. It remains to point out what subsequently took place. On 
the receipt of Lord Durham’s Report the Melbourne Ministry intro- 
duced a Bill, which subsequently, with some amendments, became 
law. The ruling principle of this was the rectification of Pitt’s 
mistaken policy. Upper and Lower Canada were united, with one 
Legislative Council and one Assembly. The demand for an elective 
Council was not granted, but care was taken that it should no longer 
be the mere reflection of the Governor and his policy, and the office 
was to be held for life only. A further concession to the popular 
demands was made in the giving up of the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown. By the union of-the two provinces the preponderance 
of the French population in the one was counterbalanced by the 
excess of British settlers in the other, and the interests of the Upper 
Province were no longer made subservient to the prejudices of the 
Lower. For some time the new Constitution worked well; the 
responsibilities of government were felt more and more by the 
colonists, and the time was at hand when the desires of those who 
aimed at complete independence were to be fulfilled. Much of this 
improvement was due to the more intelligent views prevailing at 
home. The lesson of 1837 was not wholly thrown away, and the 
broad and enlightened principles laid down by Lord Durham helped 
to initiate a new era. In 1867 Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick were formed into one Dominion * under 
the name of “Canada,” having one Parliament, consisting of an 
Upper House, or Senate, and one House of Commons, but with a 
separate legislature and administration for each province. The full 
details of the Constitution need not be given here; the power of the 
purse is in the hands of the House of Commons, even down, or up, 
to the salaries of the Governor-General and Lieutenant Governors. 
Nominally the executive authority is vested in the Queen, and her 
Majesty appoints the Governor-General ; but her assent is not neces- 
Sary to measures passed by the Legislature, though the Governor 
may, if he choose, reserve particular measures for the Queen’s 
pleasure to be signified. Virtually, therefore, the Dominion is 


3, Annual Register,” 1840. 23 & 4 Vict. c. 3. 
30 Vict. ¢. 3, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia have since joined. 
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independent. As Sir John Macdonald said, speaking at Montreal 
in February 1885: ° 

‘“‘ We want no independence in this country, except the independence we 
have at this moment. What country in the world is more independent 
than we are? We have perfect independence; we have an Imperial 
Government that casts on ourselves the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of self-government. We may govern ourselves as we please ; we 
may misgovern ourselves as we please. We put a tax on the industries of 
our fellow-subjects in England, Ireland, and Scotland. If we are attacked, 
if our shores are assailed, the mighty powers of England by land and sea 
are used in our defence.” 


May not a useful lesson be deduced from what has -here been 
narrated? We have now a colony as loyal as any mother country 
could desire. We have a colony in which race hatreds, religious 
differences, disaffection, contempt of law, have passed away, simply 
because the colonists have been allowed to govern themselves, The 
very simplicity of the remedy seems almost calculated to prevent its 
adoption. And yet it is not by elaborate machinery for securing a 
delusive finality that the ills of Ireland are to be cured. Rather it 
is by carefully recognising the teachings of the past. The history of 
the dealings between this country and the Transatlantic Dominion 
affords ample opportunity for instructive study in our present 
emergency. 

2 Quoted in ‘‘ Imperial Federation,” p. 65. 





WOMEN WORKERS IN THE LIBERAL 
CAUSE. 


One element has hitherto been inadequately represented in Liberal . 
organization and activities. Women have failed to exercise their 
rightful influence, and to fill a place for which they are conspicuously 
fitted. And it must be said that Liberal Associations have not 
always sought to enlist women helpers, or even appreciated their 
co-operation. Of late some of the leaders have perceived that a 
new political power is arising, the existence of which has to be 
acknowledged and welcomed as a factor in future movements. 
Within a recent and brief period, Women’s Liberal Associations have 
been originated, with an aggregate-membership of over ten thousand ; 
whilst in some districts ‘“‘ mixed” societies exist; as in Brixton, 
where the Liberal Alliance, with its code of rules and its declaration 
of the “ political equality of men and women,” is doing admirable 
work, A Liberal League, with its branches and badges, has been 
formed; and in the Darwen Division of Lancashire a Union, with 
over 4,000 members, consisting, for the most part, though not 
exclusively, of women, is bringing a new and invigorating element 
into political life. The earliest association was established in York ; 
and in Bristol, Darlington, South Kensington, Aston Manor (Bir- 
mingham), in Cambridge, Crewe, Kidderminster, Wolverhampton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and other great centres of population, women 
are energetically organizing themselves and preparing to take part 
in diffusing political knowledge and in securing the triumph of 
Liberal principles. 

This is not all, or perhaps the most remarkable indication of the 
new spirit which is appearing. In almost every part of the country 
small groups of women are conferring and inquiring how best to 
achieve the objects they have in view: it would be no exaggeration 
to say that from 45,000 to 50,000 women are united for political 
purposes, or are actively making the necessary preparations, that they 
only need counsel and help and time to become integral parts of a 
generally diffused and thoroughly organized system. The ordinary 
Course is for a few of the most earnest and thoughtful women in a 
town or district to meet, and, finding a general agreement, to address 
@ circular to friends and neighbours setting forth— 
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(1) That the central principle of Liberalism is to remove all artificial 
and unjust impediments to political progress, and, thus, to give to all the 
chance of making the best of their faculties, so that, while helping in 
the Liberal cause, women may elevate and brighten their own lives; 
(2) that as women exercise a great influence in their homes and in 
every department of life, a combined and earnest effort is called for 
to extend the knowledge of Liberal principles, to enable women of 
all classes to form sound opinions, and to become intelligent helpers 
in the common cause ; (3) that these objects can be most effectually 
carried out by the creation and distribution of a special literature, 
the reading of papers, social reunions, mutual interchange of views, 
and above all by enlisting the sympathy and securing the adhesion 
of the young; and (4) by cordially inviting all to meet and become 
members of the Women’s Liberal Association. 

After this manner the new movement is being, or will, it is be- 
lieved, be carried forward in every Parliamentary division, with an 
enthusiasm and results which will inspire confidence even amongst 
those who have stood aloof in doubt or indifference. It may be safely 
asserted that this movement is in no respect the product of a temporary 
enthusiasm : when women do take the trouble to reach just conclusions 
they hold to them with sincerity and with self-sacrificing devotion. 

The existence of the Primrose League cannot be overlooked, nor 
can its subtle proselytism be set aside by a sneer. We may despise 
or condemn its ridiculous paraphernalia, its appeals to the ignorance 
and frivolous vanities of women, its prostitution of the sacred name 
of Charity,and its persistent perversion of political principle and the 
facts of history. We may proclaim that, instead of seeking to redress 
the wrongs and secure the individual rights of women, it indulges in 
vague and delusive cries of “The Church,” or “ The Empire,” or 
some other imaginary “interest ” being in danger, knowing well that 
this is only throwing dust in the eyes of the unthinking, or trying 
to divert attention from the real reforms which are needed. The 
League exists, with a wide-spread membership and ceaseless activity. 
It possesses a large revenue ; it commands the patronage and support 
of men and women of high position and vast influence ; it is resolute, 
spectacular, defiant, and must be met and counteracted by the com- 
bined action of Liberal women, systematically promoting political 
education, and exercising, by independent and self-respecting inter- 
course, an enlightened and elevating influence. This counteractive 
agency may only be a secondary consideration in the new campaign, 
but it is none the less imperative that the Primrose League should 
be met by solid argument, sound information, and by earnest and 
conspicuously honest effort to remove the inequalities, redress the 
grievances, and elevate the position of the wives and daughters of the 
people. 

If this movement is to be largely successful—if it is to be per- 
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manent as well as spontaneous, it must in every sense owe its incep- 
tion to, and rely in its working mainly on, women themselves. At 
the same time there ought to be a frank recognition of all existing 
and well-tried Liberal agencies, and a free inter-communication with 
them, which will lead to uniformity of effort and concentrated action. 
However dis‘inctive and separate in its constitution the Woman's 
Association may be, it is essential that there should exist a well- 
defined esprit de corps—a mutual understanding and readiness to co- 
operate, so that in the domain of politics, as in social and domestic 
life, the one organization may be the complement of the other, work- 
ing out common and beneficent ends. 

There is an example at hand. The National Liberal Federation, 
with its headquarters in London, and its numerous branches through- 
out the country, is an ideal worthy of emulation and imitation. At 
a great and representative Conference at Leeds, the President of the ; 
Federation gave a prompt and unreserved recognition of the work in’ 
which women are now fairly engaged. ‘There were,” said Sir James 
Kitson, “other signs of encouragement which he might mention: 
One was the activity of many ladies. Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions were being actively founded; and, in view of the decorated 
orders of ladies established by the other side, he thought it was their 
duty as Liberals to encourage the formation of Women’s Liberal 
Associations.” To be strong and mutually helpful, women must be 
federated, and steps in this direction have been taken. At a Con- 
ference held in London, May 1886, and attended by numerous 
delegates, a Central Union was formed, with Mrs. Theodore Fry— 
who continues to hold the responsible position—as Honorary Secre- 
tary, thus creating the germ of a scheme which has only to be 
developed to become a thoroughly representative and powerful political 
agency. 

One outcome of this initiatory effort is a significant indication of 
what has been and can be done. In February 1887, another like 
gathering was held in London, which in numbers and importance 
far exceeded the most ardent dream of the promoters. Mrs. Gladstone 
presided over an assembly including representatives from all parts of 
London, and nearly every provincial centre. The Union was merged 
in a Women’s Liberal Federation—the object being “to bring into 
union all Liberal Associations of which women are members, and to 
encourage their co-operation in the promotion of Reform.” A definite 
programme and code of rules were adopted, committees were chosen, 
and all the machinery for carrying on a wide-spread and energetic 
propaganda was set in motion. Through associations and individual 
members, the leaders will be brought into touch with every con- 
stituency, initiating and inspiring Liberal work and workers, In 
graceful and homely words, Mrs. Gladstone, the first President of the 
new Federation, spoke of her old-fashioned views as to the part which: 
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women should take in the work of the world. She held that the 
efforts of women as of men should be open and clear, avoiding the 
methods and manners of Primrose Dames; and, whilst expressing a 
deep conviction that many women are ready and can with advantage 
lend powerful help, she added——“ The situation is full of hope; we 
welcome you to take part in a winning cause.” 

The desire of thoughtful women to take part in political move- 
ments is neither new nor strange. In Municipal, School Board, 
and Parochial work, they have often, as voters or helpers, rendered 
invaluable service, and it has not been suggested that the privileges 
slowly won by them have been abused, or that they ought to be 
curtailed. The place and claims of women have been frankly ac- 
knowledged even by leaders who have entertained doubts as to the 
ultimate effects of the new departure. In the national struggle of 
1880, Mr. Gladstone spoke approvingly of the ways in which “ women 
may best fulfil their duty in the present crisis;” and, replying 
recently to a women’s memorial supporting his Irish policy, and 
sympathizing with the women of Ireland, he said: ‘ While I 
regret that you should be called upon to take a part in the rude 
and contentious labours with which I have so long had to do, I am 
much gratified with this declaration of opinion.” 

Every great cause is advanced in at least two ways: by personal 
ministry and by association. There is an intellectual, a sympathetic 
and subtle individual service ; in community of interest and combined 
effort are strength and liberalizing force, Women of the Liberal 
party have not always perceived how much they are needed, how 
readily they are welcomed, or how much they can accomplish in all 
that pertains to the special welfare of their sex and the general 
advancement of the nation. There are notable exceptions in the 
records of Liberal propaganda and achievements. The historic 
“ Houses” in which trained statesmen and youthful aspirants met, 
under the inspiring reign of noble dames, played a brilliant part. 
At stately dinners and receptions distinguished personages met, 
party machinery was ingeniously manipulated, schemes of reform 
and new policies were propounded, corners rounded by fair tacticians, 
and beauty and intellect worked hand in hand. All this is gone 
for ever. Under an extended franchise and entirely altered con- 
ditions, no recourse to such allurements and exclusive manipulation 
is either possible or desirable. There still remains, however, 4 
legitimate place for social intercourse, and for the free and friendly 
intermingling of widely different classes, and the interchange of 
opinion which tends to promote unanimity and to obliterate class 
distinctions. The old Continental Salon, at once piquant and 
fascinating, a real power in politics, was not composed merely of 
party leaders, of colleagues and peers; there was a skilful blending 
of many elements and of varied interests, softening asperities and 
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producing a strong national sentiment. Reading the Memoirs of 
Madame de Staél, in early girlhood and after years, has done much 
to mould the character and kindle the aspirations of many women. 
She, one of the noblest women of her time, the wittiest talker, the 
keenest politician—whether in exile, or the star in the most dis- 
tinguished salon of Europe—was the same true woman, always 
influencing beneficently those in immediate contact with her. The 
partisan club has largely superseded as a political centre the home 
circle, where great questions were often discussed ; and it is to be 
feared that the modern club, from which women are for the most 
part excluded, is not always an adequate substitute. 

Perhaps there is nowhere wider scope or more urgent calls for help 
than in this sphere of political activity. True Liberalism is the 
embodiment of the imperishable principle, ‘ Do to others as ye would 
that others should do to you.” Through all the jangle and noise of 
party strife, through much stumbling and many mistakes, true 
Liberalism is the message of love and justice to the human race. 
What has it given us? Let the gradual amelioration of the race 
testify. Religious liberty; opening the ancient Universities to 
every capable student ; popular education ; an untaxed loaf; a widely 
extended franchise; such rights as women possess over their own pro- 
perty—these and other like reforms we owe largely to Liberalism. 
What has it still todo? Much and in many ways, and especially in 
the direction of improving the position of woman. By the law of 
England a wife and mother has no sustained right or title to her 
own children, nor has she a legally defined position in her own family 
and home: she may be deprived by her husband of the fruits of her 
life-long industry ; she may be wronged with impunity; but the 
time is at hand when inequitable laws will be replaced by laws 
securing to each man and woman that amount of freedom and inde- 
pendence which is consistent with the enjoyment of a like amount 
by all. We are strenuously opposed to what is called “paternal 
government,” and are glad that the amendments to the Mines 
Regulation Bill, which, if enacted, would prevent women from being 
engaged on work in connection with mines, are combated by the 
recent deputation (introduced by Mr. M‘Laren) to the Home Secre- 
tary; but, on the other hand, we earnestly hope that the powerful 
influence of enlightened public opinion, emphatically expressed, 
especially by women, will rapidly ameliorate the deplorable condition 
of those of their sex who now toil in miserable hovels at nail-making, 
chain-making, and other exhaustive industries twelve or fifteen hours 
per day, earning a bare pittance—the helpless victims of grasping 
middlemen and a grinding competition which they have no power to 
control. At the coal-pits, in some workshops of Lancashire, through- 
out Staffordshire and East Worcestershire, multitudes of women are 
doomed, without help or hope, to pursue their daily rounds of galling 
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drudgery, under conditions which are at once inimical to physical 
health and moral purity, and a disgrace to our so-called civilization. 

If their aspirations are to be fully realized, women must be placed 
in a position to give them practical effect. The right to vote has 
been virtually given to every sane male, and, however strongly some 
may dread or resent the change, a like privilege will certainly 
be conceded to women. ‘The suffrage movement is aggressive and is 
rapidly gathering force; the cry of unfitness and indelicacy has well-nigh 
died away; nearly half the members of the late House of Commons 
were pledged to support the measure introduced by Mr. Woodall; 
and politicians of all shades would do well to prepare for the extended 
suffrage, which will bring with it a refining influence, as well as a 
readier and more generous consideration of woman’s long-neglected 
claims. 

In this light, it is instructive to note the attitude taken by 
enlightened women in respect to the demand of Ireland for self- 
government, and the comprehensive scheme submitted to Parliament 
and the country by the Liberal Leader. With promptitude and zeal, 
many of them who had not previously taken part in politics threw 
themselves into the discussion of this question; and, whilst giving 
full play to their instinct of pity, conclusively vindicated their sense 
of justice and their aptitude in forming a sound and decisive judg- 
ment. They felt that the representatives of Home Rule, Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen, had taken to Ireland a message of peace, that they 
had penetrated the national sentiment and touched the heart of the 
Irish peasantry, and there had been thus given a foretaste of the 
fuller life to be realized under the trustful and safe-guarded measure 
by which Mr. Gladstone offers to grant the Irish absolute control over 
their domestic affairs, and seeks to establish a true and lasting union. 
Arguing from their own experience of home and life, these women 
asked: What is Union? Is it the narrow gold band worn since 
the wedding day? Is it the legal rite which pronounced “ husband 
and wife?” Is it not rather the linking of sympathies and aims, the 
independent yet co-related rule in each department of life and the 
full recognition of individual rights and common interests? This was 
the spontaneous response of the majority of liberal-minded women, 
who saw in Mr. Gladstone’s proposals a determination, not to mar 
but to perfect the Union, and to stimulate into wholesome growth the 
restrained, hopeful, impetuous spirit of the Irish people. Now, at 
length awakened by this demand for sympathy and help, women are 
rapidly opening their eyes to survey the whole field of politics. 

The question arises ; How can this all-important work of women 
in the Liberal cause be accomplished with the least friction or disturb- 
ance of domestic arrangements? Some one says—‘“ We know how 
the government of a home suffers where the touch of a woman's 
hand and the electric force of a woman's heart are wanting, and we 
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believe that the same sympathy, refinement, and emotional insight 
are needed to purify and ennoble the government of the larger home 
—our country.” Many still contemplate with doubt the new order 
of things, and feel that ‘“there’s somewhat flows to us in life, but 
more is taken quite away,” and sigh for the old days when home was 
the one realm a woman knew, domestic arts and pursuits her first if 
not exclusive ambition, when men surrounded their women-folk with 
a strong mute tenderness, a curious commingling of chivalrous pro- 
tection and half-contemptuous pity for their weakness. To this 
regretful sigh is added a not unnatural dislike to the sanctity of 
woman’s sphere being rudely broken in upon by every would-be 
reformer asking: What shall we do with our women? How shall 
they be educated? Where shall we find outlets for their labour? 
. The answer is at hand: women have taken up the problem, and they 
themselves will find the solution. With a feeling of sadness or with 
awakened hopefulness, their own intuitions have foreseen the change, 
and, while others have been talking loudly and writing vaguely, they 
have been quietly falling into line for work. The process has been 
gradual, often silent, but it is genuine and progressive. Those who 
object to women entering on this wider mission have as yet no con- 
ception of what women feel themselves capable of achieving, and 
forget that the busiest life can hold the most, that in variety of 
interest and occupation lie increased strength and usefulness. 

The work is essentially women’s work. Let there be no misunder- 
standing on this point. To the vast majority there is no need to 
go outside home, in which the larger political necessities and the 
desire to instruct and benefit should ever find appreciation and 
readiest outlet. Who is there linked with husband or brother or 
friend that cannot in some way guide, as well as be guided—it may 
be to transform unworthy indifference into quickened zeal, or to 
stimulate honest endeavour to mitigate or redress admitted wrongs ? 
This new interest may bring a fresh and a brighter spirit to tke 
world-weary toiler of the household, or give a healthy aim to the 
mere pleasure lover and the purposeless dreamer. There is much 
to be done in attracting and instructing the young, in storing their 
minds with the facts of history and experience, and placing before 
them the nobler possibilities of life. On the other hand, men feel 
increasingly the strain of life; they are conscious of the solace of a 
faithful and instructed ally, and there is an imperious call that 
the influence of woman should permeate every movement. The 
advancement of science and the introduction of mechanical appliances 
have oiled the household wheels, lightened labour, reduced house- 
keeping to something like an art, and thus the widened sympathy 
and practical co-operation may be freely accorded without encroach- 
ing on the sacred province which woman has made all her own. 

To be really useful and enduring the work must be educational. 
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Agencies are needed for instruction upon political, social, and moral 
questions; popular literature adapted to the lowhiest has to be 
created and widely distributed, so that at all times, and particularly 
in any serious national crisis, there may exist a well-defined standard 
of right and wrong and duty, in accordance with which a sound 
opinion may be formed and a wise and vigorous policy be adopted. 
As the one aim is to give adhesion only to just and necessary 
measures of reform, all should be prepared to deliberate intelligently 
and avoid being led away by ignorance and prejudice; and when 
help in any specific movement is called for, when, for example, an 
election takes place or some definite issue is submitted for popular 
arbitrament, the woman worker will be found duly equipped for the 
conflict. 

The methods of acquiring knowledge and imparting instruction 
are various and many-sided. By reading and observation ; by means 
of libraries and lectures ; by trying to master each subject as it comes 
up for discussion, turning upon it rays of light from many minds in 
friendly debate; by public meetings; by house-to-house visits, and 
by the elevating influence of social and intellectual intercourse, this 
new mission of women is to be successfully carried forward. We 
have our religious and moral agencies, our University Extension 
Schemes, our Schools of Art and Needlework ; and why should we 
not have political training classes, ladies’ reading clubs, and system- 
atic courses of study for all, but especially for the young? There is 
here a field rich in promise, attractive to the organizing mind, and 
proffering ample employment to all willing helpers. Women have 
now fairly entered upon this field, and they will persevere till the 
work is done. ‘The result will speedily become apparent in greater 
breadth of view, a higher culture and a truer appreciation of the 
relationships between men and women. By bringing women face to 
face with the difficulties which delay the accomplishment of urgently 
needed reforms, there will be a toning down of passionate beliefs, of 
hasty judgments, and of the intolerance due to the limitations of a 
contracted life. From this elementary stage woman’s work will 
gradually attain its full fruition, and out of diversity of thought and 
effort there will come harmony and strength, along with the advance- 
ment of Liberal principles and the promotion of the well-being of 
the race. 








AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THEIR HOMES. 


THERE is a fear expressed by the more apprehensive travellers 
that English people have had quite enough of the ambitious American 
visitors. The recent order of the Lord Chamberlain, which is to the - 
effect that American ladies are not eligible to the Court festivities, is 
a case in point: they may be presented, but cannot be “ expected to 
assist afterwards.” This comes, no doubt, from the prodigious pres- 
sure upon the American Minister, and the universal desire to kiss the 
Queen’s hand. Queen Victoria has few more loyal subjects than her 
. transatlantic children. They have not forgotten to honour her, nor 
have they been unmindful of the calmness and coolness of Prince 
Albert at a critical moment. Indeed, in her Jubilee year, she may 
be sure that America will delight to honour her. From far off San 
Francisco, from New Orleans, from the clear, cold Colorado, from the 
older America on the Atlantic borders, the same prayer will go up-for 
England’s Queen ; but owing, possibly, to a curious difference of tem- 
perament, English and American people never quite understand each 
other. There are furious quarrels and profuse amenities; there is a 
gush almost of American popularity in London, and then a coldness ; 
there are intermarriages and visits paid constantly between the two 
sides of the Atlantic, but a full comprehension of the situation seems 
difficult to arrive at. This has been variously explained, until one is 
tired of the old familiar shibboleth, but it may be, perhaps, somewhat 
attributable to temperament. The American climate is full of 
oxygen; it is prone to extremes, it is crude. Snow falls one day, 
and the roses bud the next. This extraordinary fitfulness has affected 
the appearance, the nerves, the character, and the conduct of that 
offshoot of England known as America. 

But people of the Anglo-Saxon race haye always some of the 
same characteristics. Heavily freighted with their own responsibility, 
their own respectability, their self-consciousness, their sense of duty, 
the graver Americans are afflicted with the same ponderosity which 
Sidney Smith deplored in the circle of his contemporaries. Such men 
fear lest a Gallic temerity should seize them, and that they should be 
more witty than would be becoming. A man of this stamp in America, 
if he possesses a mind powerful and cultivated, becomes, naturally, a 
gteat power in the State, and is called one of “our first people.” 

But if he goes to England, he is not popular there ; he does not 
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“take ;” and he has the mortification of seeing, as he walks through 
London Society, the men whom he calls “cranks ” at home preferred 
to himself. He finds that English people desire to be lighted up 
and amused by a set of vivacious and original persons who “ possess 
the Catauba flavour:” they are not eager to welcome the gloomily 
respectable, of whom they have the best patterns at home. There- 
fore, the best representative man of a peculiarly good set at home 
may go to the England which he loves, and find himself treated with 
neglect, while a charlatan, a Wild Western rhymester, or even a show- 
man, becomes the lion of the London: season. 

If this happens occasionally to a man, how much more does the 
baffling indiscrimination apply to women? If we can trust to their 
English flatterers, the American women are the most sparkling 
in the world. They are said to possess an extraordinary endowment 
of personal beauty ; they have achieved by tact and quick wit all that 
other women have gained by a thousand years of luxury and civiliza- 
tion. One English critic says of the conversation of an American; 
Her talk had a rare and pungent flavour to it. It is like the 
fabled fruit, which had in it the taste of all other fruits in essence 
and perfection. It is full of refreshing and startling surprises.” 
Perhaps a less favourable critic would advance the idea that some 
less flattering epithets might be applied to this same talk, which so 
exhilarates. 

Americans are fluent, there is no doubt of that. Both men and 
women have been touched by the passing wing of genius or talent 
which makes the ready talker ; a talent found useful all over the world, 
but dangerous, as betraying the speaker into hastily formed and imper- 
fectly formulated opinions, and yet Americans come very near being 
agreeable talkers. 

What is that language—the most complicated, curious, finished 
in all the world, which the greatest of men have regretted that they 
have not learned, but which the lightest of minds have excelled in— 
the language most indispensable to women, most. useful to men—that 
of the agreeable talker? A language notable for its apt quotation, its 
mingled seriousness and wit, its gravity which is not ponderous and 
its animation which is not frivolous, catching the aroma of the moment, 
distilling the essence of culture, never for an instant pedantic, and yet 
suggesting a lifetime of reading—such should be the talk of a delicate, 
educated, witty woman! But is it? A warmth of imagination, 4 
quiet relish for pleasure, a desire to be entertaining often leads a 
fluent American woman into a sort of exaggeration, a sort of unin- 
tentional falsehood, which is misunderstood in England. Here is 4 
temperamental difference. Such a talker will adorn a character with 
excessive praises, or load down the absentee with unreasonable accu- 
sations. In both these cases the woman shows a defective training, 
and here, it is to be feared, the newness of American civilization breaks 
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out. A woman is not taught to be answerable for her words as a 
man is for his. 

Society in American cities needs a head, conversation needs a 
model. The amount of talent and education which is floating about 
is enormous; but the talk of Society is not what it should be. 
Of course there are brilliant exceptions. There are clubs of 
women engaged in literary pursuits, who read thoroughly, write 
well, discuss the reviews—women who give themselves a scientific 
training—but they form one or two solitary islands in the foaming 
sea of Society ; they are exceptional, and ten to one, if these women 
should go to England, they would be considered priggish, as their 
more vivacious sisters would be called impertinent, the members of. 
neither of these classes being quite understood, or able to find their 
niche, as they would do if they were born in England. 

There is one incomprehensible lack in the minds of American 
women—incomprehensible even to Americans. Brilliant women 
in America should certainly understand, and be able to talk 
well, on political subjects. Political instinct should be theirs: 
statecraft would be more honourable and less selfish did woman 
advise; but there has always been a strange drawing away from all 
political discussion amongst the best and most influential American 
women. The mixing of women in political matters has seemed to 
suggest the idea of all others most repugnant, that of unsexing 
themselves. In England how different all that is. The Prim- 
rose League and the Women’s Liberal Federation are but the 
outcropping of the intense interest in the political situation. It 
would be almost safe to say that no well-read woman in England is 
without a pronounced political bias, while it would be almost impos- 
sible to find a strong partisan for either the Democratic or the 
Republican party amongst the women of America. “ Men, and not 
Measures,” may sometimes interest them, principles rarely. Since 
the dying out of the anti-slavery agitation, which was a moral, and 
not a political issue, the interest of American women in politics 
remains almost infinitesimal. A few are free-traders, because they 
would rather not pay the custom-house duties on their dresses, but 
there are singularly few who care for the question as a great political 
problem. 

Perhaps women should be taught definiteness—accuracy. The 
education of American women has been necessarily superficial, owing 
to a thousand causes ; it has left their minds like rudderless vessels, 
floating into any port, or shipwrecked as the case may be. In the 
majority of instances a girl begins to be flattered for her good looks 
at a very early period; no one speaks to her of her mind; but her 
ugly brother is taught by every rough-and-tumble experience, by a 
good bit of wholesome neglect, that he must have a clear and 
definite knowledge of something, or else that it is all up with him. 
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There is no patronage for the American boy, he must conquer fortune 
for himself; but there is a singular and dangerous ease for the well- 
born American girl. Every one conspires to spoil her if she is 
pretty ; a clever, brilliant mind, early imbued with love of learning, 
has been often stifled by a foolish public sentiment in fashionable 
society, that such a mind is detrimental to a girl’s fascination: 
and many a plain, clever girl has sighed to be a beautiful fool. 
All these reasons, and many more, have conspired to make the 
conversation of many pretty young American women flippant, point- 
less, and poor. The long, quiet, nursery education, once so universal 
in England, is much to be desired in America; perhaps it may 
come later. 

The talk of Society must, of course, be made up of the lighter 
topics. We do not go back to the days of Pericles and Aspasia for 
our gossip; nor need we show our familiarity with Huxley and 
Tyndall and Mill, while speaking of bonnets. But what a difference 
will two different pairs of lips make of the record of a day! 
To hear some women talk is like hearing music in the air. We 
wonder whence came those phrases, those ingenious epithets, those 
all comprehending words—a mixture of good-natured satire, not of 
people but of deeds, hopefulness and earnest conviction—whence 
comes this power of the good talker? A careless, slovenly, unin- 
terested mind can never develop a good talker. Any one who 
is master of his art is a good talker. Who does not like to hear 
a Scotch gardener talk of his flowers? Give a woman a purpose, 
a theme, a definite knowledge, and she will talk—“ far above sing- 
ing.” A well-told anecdote, a sudden dash from the banalities of 
fashionable life to the discussion of one of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
a neat little quotation—such is the talk of some of England’s best 
women. ‘Tout toucher, rien approfondir” is said to be the best 
conversational secret. A woman need never be slangy, ponderous, 
or pedantic; her woman’s wit should save her from the latter. 

A continuous intercourse with the brightest geniuses of the age 
is about all we can hope for in this age of rapid, desultory reading, 
when the magazines supply us with the cream of learning, the 
quintessence of thought. The attrition of Society, no doubt, 
sharpens up the wits. We are all amused enough, travelled enough, 
gay enough, to make us good talkers if we wish to become s0. 
But we shall none of us have the time to ripen into Jane Austens. 
That type belonged to the calm grace of a vanished century. FPer- 
haps in some sheltered nook of an English cathedral town, or in the 
ivy-grown tower of an English country house, there may be yet that 
fruit slowly ripening on the bough. But it cannot grow in America. 
A thousand sudden hurricanes, a hot sun, an icy winter, must freeze 
and thaw the American into whatever excellence is hidden within 
him. What he does must be done ina hurry. A thousand invi- 
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sible Ariels in the atmosphere are tingling his nerves with little 
whips—he is stung by scorpions if he tries to rest. The bliss of an 
American is in action. 

The English voice, owing to the English temperament, is one of 
the greatest of blessings—it is so beautifully rich and resonant by 
nature, the pronunciation is so clear and neat. The American voice 
is poor, the pronunciation slovenly. The talk of internationals 
should be always generous. ‘Give and take” must be its motto; 
a proper charity for the inevitable differences, not selfish, or boastful, 
or repetitious. Americans are boastful. It is to be feared that 
Mrs. Poyser’s description of the cock who thought mankind got up 
to hear him crow might apply. But let us draw the veil over tem- 
peramental excesses. Conversation should be choral. We cease to 
be soloists, we are joining in the anthem which goes on for ever 
when we join in a conversation. A false note spoils it. 

We now come to the American homes, which, says so good a 
judge as the Duke of Argyll, “‘ are conspicuous for luxury.” He 
calls the houses of New York “costly and ostentatious, far beyond 
those of London.” He says that the growing wealth of America is 
‘founded on the secure possession of every element which can yield 
boundless returns, not only to industry, but, above all, to capital 
steadily used.” Few observers could be fairer or more dispassionate 
than this accomplished nobleman, who has visited America with his 
eyes open, but we fear he did not see the comfort of these American 
interiors. 

Does it take nineteen centuries to learn how to build a house ? 
Would it be fair to suggest that these American houses have something 
which their models have not? They have an adaptability to which the 
French houses have come nearest ; yet who that tries to get a bath in 
Paris does not miss the hot and cold water of New York, and even 
in England, that home of comfort and luxury, one sometimes 
misses the silent slaves of the ring who bring us light, and warmth, 
and water. Our house-heating furnaces, however, are not to be com- 
mended ; we bake ourselves as well as our meats, and come out shining 
tributes to malaria and influenzas. If we could eliminate our fur- 
naces and return to our wood or soft coal fires, we could invite an 
European brother to dinner without remorse or fear of criticism. 

But a unique moment came to our New World about fifteen years 
ago. We have passed our heroic age and have entered upon our 
Epicurean era. At such a moment, says Taine, “blossoms the 
delicate and transient flower of Art.” American interiors have 
followed fast in the wake of that progress toward a tasteful 
Renaissance which seems to have started in England, but 
which, like all great reforms, has a simultaneous sunrise in all 
lands. That wave, which threw us up Eastlake’s books, Morris’s 
wall paper, Doulton’s pottery, tiles, fire-places and jugs—which has 
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taught us to appreciate the trte value of sincerity of purpose in Art 
—that wave has bathed the shores of the “ New World which is the 
Old.” American houses, although built by the simplest self-made 
men, who were their ancestors, begin to assume a patrician aspect. 
The man who has conquered fortune steps into his new house (to 
which every age has been tributary) with the fine Roman calm of 
indefinite ancestry. 

Beautiful and graceful women in quiet dove-coloured robes move 
about these luxurious rooms, as Vittoria Colonna may have swept 
through her Italian palace, Studied adornments are called in to gratify 
the senses or magnificently to enliven the mind. The eye must rest on 
harmonious colour, the chair and sofa must yieldingly receive the form 
of the pampered lounger. The wine must be poured from a flask 
which Hebe might have handled into a goblet which Ganymede might 
have wreathed with vines. There is no limitation to the require- 
ments of a tasteful human being. Nothing is too good for the man 
who wishes to humour himself with the spoils of the ages. Beauty 
has no latitude or longitude, no geographical boundaries; all is 
possible to him who holds Aladdin’s lamp, more vulgarly known under 
the cabalistic word “ money.” 

It is not strange that the temperament of the American leads him 
to the contemplation of the greatly agitated, passionate, fourteenth 
century, with its tumult and change and splendour. It is not strange 
that many of these New York palaces have taken on a Venetian 
aspect. Venice, like America, was free ; Venice, like America, was 
commercial; Venice, like America, was a Republic. We cannot 
invoke Tintoretto and Veronese to paint our ceilings for us, but we can 
teach our young artists to cultivate that medizval spirit which digni- 
fied labour, and in that devotion of the best artistic talent to internal 
decoration we find that much taste is cropping out of the American 
soil. 

“Not alone did Meczenas see the Augustan era.” All is not in 
good taste sometimes: we see the luxury, the prodigality, the caprice 
of an Indian monarch, who would bury his favourite beneath mantles 
of emerald green velvet, caskets of jewels, flowers, perfumes, and 
spices. Some houses are sumptuously poor and magnificently ugly ; 
marvels of labour to no purpose; displaying expenditure splendidly 
unwise, feeble, and pretentious, gigantic effort dwarfing itself. But 
this is the exception and not the rule. For many years, “ Ignorance 
copying bad models” might have served for a description of 
American architecture and American interiors. Taste, that nymph 
who fled in 1789 before the horrors of the French Revolution, stayed 
away a long time. The Napoleonic renaissance of classicism in poor 
copies flooded the early American market, and English sincerity of 
internal house furnishing was unknown. 

But we have now copied the English dining-room as to breadth 
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and comfort and solidity, realizing that a nation that has asked every- 
body to dinner for eight centuries ought to know how to make a 
dining-room comfortable. We have sent to France for our clocks; 
we have appealed to the rich and real experience of the 
East, to untaught colonists with Eastern temperaments for our 
carpets and curtain stuffs; nor have we forgotten Algerine 
portitres and Byzantine decorations; like the Saracens, we 
have conquered the Byzantines, and have carried off their 
arabesques. China and Japan have been looted, and Spain and 
Morocco have given up tiles and stamped leather. Libraries, dark, 
warm, and magnificent, like pomegranates with golden seeds, hold our 
first editions, and our Elzevirs, and our illuminated manuscripts ; 
furniture as stately as Milton’s speech, and pictures as varied as 
Shakespeare’s dreams, fill these New York palaces; and the salon is 
superb, serene, and silvery, or else as yellow as the sails of Cleopatra’s 
barge—as grand and as alluring; dark wood Cupids, on the backs of 
Indian slaves (treasures of Venice, bought at Cyprus), form huge 
candelabra; choice old ware—Delft, Japanese, Old Blue, elaborate 
brass sconces, real Cinque Cento and Henri Deux, Palissy, old Austrian 
beer jugs, Thuringian porcelain vases, ancient Peruvian—what is 
there not in these superb houses where the prosperous American 
comes to eat and rest, and to get away from as soon as possible to 
resume his globe-trotting ? 

The art of living is progressive; the study of all ages goes to the 
making up of one interior. The American borrows from savage or 
from learned nations. It must be admitted that the tendency to the 
grotesque is strongly developed in nations in which the elements of 
civilization are so heterogeneous as are his own. Yet the result is 
marvellous: he has built in cleanliness and comfort; behind his 
arabesques the smoke ascends, the windows give light, and there are 
no draughts. 

For beauty, durability, and taste the Homes of America can now 
challenge competition with the world. They need but one sanctifying 
and ennobling touch. One artist is still needed to finish them ; one 
great painter must add that light which never was on sea or land. 
One sculptor must round the outlines and complete the scroll. One 
beautifier, known better in English homes than elsewhere, must come 
over with his ivy and his pencil, and then they will be perfect, and 
the name of this great artist is—Time. 


[Copyrighted U.S.A. 1887, by M. E. W. Suzrwoop.} 
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THE anomalous system of foreign consular jurisdiction in Turkey 
and Egypt may be fairly classed among “things not generally 
known.” Although it forms, perhaps, the greatest anachronism in 
international law, and affects the whole of our commercial and 
political relations with those countries, session after session reveals 
how imperfectly the subject is understood in Parliament ; and their 
comments on a recent Egyptian debate showed that, in point of 
precise information, more than one leading organ of the London press 
was not greatly ahead of most of the honourable members who shared 
Mr. Caine’s fervid indignation at the ethical condition of Cairo, and 
roundly blamed our authorities there for a state of things which 
they are wholly powerless to prevent. We need offer no apology, 
therefore, for submitting a short sketch of the origin, growth, and 
working of a system which has no proper analogue outside the 
Ottoman Empire, and which in Egypt obstructs absolutely every 
effort of our own Government to establish an administration that 
shall have, in any sense, a free hand to rule the country on lines of 
equal justice to its own people and to foreigners settled in, or trad- 
ing with, it. China, Japan and Siam are the only other countries in 
the world in which the Western Powers enjoy extra-territorial 
authority, but in all three this is founded on quite modern treaty 
rights, and in none of them have the extorted privileges been in 
any way exceeded or abused. In Turkey, on the contrary, this 
peculiar jurisdiction originated in the free grace of the Sultans, and 
in the course of nearly three centuries has developed into a system 
of imperia in imperio that would assuredly not be tolerated in any 
other civilized State. The impression seems to be general that the 
immunities which have so grown into usurped and exaggerated 
rights were wrung from the fears and weakness of the Ottoman 
Government. Their germ may, indeed, be traced in the favours 
enjoyed by the Genoese under the decadent Lower Empire, which 
were partially confirmed by Mahomet II. after the capture of Con- 
stantinople. But the crescent had displaced the cross on St. Sophia 
for more than cighty years before any similar privileges were ex- 
tended to the subjects of the other Western Governments. It was 
not, in fact, till 1535 that France, the first of the foreign nations 
thus favoured, obtained similar concessions for its merchants from 
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Solyman the Magnificent on the eve of that monarch’s alliance with 
Francis I. against their common enemy, the Emperor Charles V. But 
assuredly neither France nor any other State in Europe could have 
“wrested” anything from the conqueror of Belgrade, of Buda, and well- 
nigh of Vienna. Nearly a century more elapsed before Murad IV.—the 
“Ottoman Nero ”—during the reign of Charles I., accorded similar 
exemptions to the members of our Levant Company, which had 
been incorporated under a charter from James I., with a monopoly 
of British trade with the Eastern Mediterranean ; nor was it till 
1675 that the immunities thus from time to time conceded to the 
members of that monopolist corporation were formally ratified by 
treaty. In that year, “‘capitulations and articles of peace,” as they 
were termed in the diplomatic language of the time, were entered into 
between Mahomet IV. and the English Government, confirming and 
extending all that had been previously granted. The convention 
then concluded consists of seventy-five articles, and the very terms 
in which these assured “ protection” to our countrymen of that day 
adventuring into the perilous fields of Turkish commerce, afford 
sufficient disproof of the power of the Stuart king to extort even a 
recognition of equality from the “ Monarch of the Monarchs of the 
World, the Prince of Emperors of every Age, the Dispenser of Crowns 
to Kings—the Champion Sultan Mahomet.” It was made matter of 
special favour that the English Sovereign and his successors might, 
“with their own money, purchase for their own kitchen, at Smyrna, 
Salonica, or any other part of our sacred dominions, in fertile and 
abundant years, but not in times of dearth or scarcity, two cargoes 
of figs and raisins,” paying thereon the full 3 per cent. export duty.’ 
During the short reign of James II. some additional articles were 
tacked on to the treaty thus concluded ; and, again, in 1708 an ambas- 
sador from Queen Anne obtained further concessions from Achmet IT. 
A century later, the whole of these privileges, swelled by others 
during the reigns of the first and second Georges, were further ex- 
tended by the treaty of the Dardanelles,” at the conclusion of the war 
of 1809. Fourteen years later, in 1825, the Levant Company sur- 
rendered its charter, and while British consuls thus ceased to be its 
“factors,” and became officers of the Government, the privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by its members also became the treaty right of all 
British subjects, who, in greatly increased numbers, thronged into 
the profitable field of Turkish commerce thus thrown open, Similar 
encroachments on the sovereignty of the Porte had been concurrently 
made by other Governments, and under the “ most privileged nation ” 


ee morning paper not long ago, referring, evidently at secondhand, to this stipula- 
tion, spoke of it as a treaty tribute from the Sultan to the English king. 

This was further amended and ratified, with some “additional articles,” in 1838, 
by the treaty of Balta-Liman ; and again by Sir Henry Bulwer’s treaty of commerce in 
1861, which forms the latest charter of the extra-territorial rights of the British Go- 
vernment and its subjects in Turkey. 
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clause of their several treaties the extremest right of any one of 
them became the common right of the whole. In our own case, how- 
ever, doubts arose as to how far the special jurisdiction permitted to 
the Levant Company descended to the king’s consuls, and the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1843 was therefore passed to set these at rest. 
Under this Act it is that our extra-territorial authority in Turkey 
and Egypt is now administered. 

The nature and effect of the privileges thus successively granted 
and confirmed may be briefly stated. They confer upon foreigners 
the right of trading freely throughout the empire, subject only to 
such customs duties as are fixed by treaty; they protect them from 
arbitrary taxation ; they ensure the inviolability of their domicile; 
they entitle them to have civil disputes between themselves settled 
by their own consuls, and secure the protecting presence of these 
officers, or their dragomans, at either civil or criminal trials to which 
they may be parties before the native courts. But the consuls have 
no jurisdiction in matters of real property: land and houses owned 
by foreigners are therefore exclusively subject to the native authori- 
ties. This was so under the old system, which, however, by a gene- 
rous fiction of law, ‘permitted aliens to hold realty in the name of 
some female relative, or of an Ottoman subject, as préte-nom for the 
foreign owner; and the principle has been formally conceded in the 
new law which, since 1866, accords to subjects of the Governments 
who have accepted it, the right of holding real property in their own 
names. ‘The jurisdiction thus acquired is, in our own case, adminis- 
tered by a Supreme Consular Court of the Levant in Constantinople, 
and by our principal consuls in the provinces, who have exclusive 
authority in all suits between British subjects within their respective 
districts, and also in actions by foreigners against British defendants. 
The civil jurisdiction exercised by these courts is of the most com- 
prehensive kind. Thus the Supreme Court administers both law and 
equity, is a Court of Bankruptcy, Probate, and Vice-Admiralty, and 
can try matrimonial causes—with power, however, only to decree 
judicial separation, and not to divorce. In criminal matters it can 
inflict twenty years’ penal servitude, with or without a fine of £500, 
and in capital cases can record sentence of death, but must send the 
convict to Malta or England for execution. The provincial courts 
wield, in civil matters, nearly equal powers; but their criminal 
authority is limited to sentences of twelve months’ imprisonment, 
with or without a fine of £50; cases which involve heavier penalties 
being remitted to the metropolitan tribunal, to which also appeal 
from them generally lies, as from itself to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in cases involving more than £500. Most of the 
other Powers now administer their analogous jurisdiction by a more 
or less similar machinery. 

Although in Turkey proper this exercise of extra-territorial 
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authority has not been greatly or generally abused, we cannot 
wonder that modern Turkish statesmen should increasingly feel how 
irksome and humiliating are the restraints it imposes on the sove- 
reignty of the Sultan, and that they have within recent times’more 
than once mooted the question of its abolition. Thus, during the 
embassy of Lord Stratford, Reschid Pasha sought to shake off the 

consular fetters, but the “Great Elchee” held the suggestion to be 
premature; and as British influence at the Porte was then a reality, 

the Vizier had no choice but to abandon the attempt. At the Con- 
gress of Paris, after the Crimean war, A’ali Pasha again urged that 

the capitulations should be cancelled, as a necessary corollary of the 

admission of Turkey into the community of nations. If, he pleaded, 
she was fit to hold such a place, she was fit to deal out justice to 

all who dwelt within her dominions. The soundness of the argu- 

ment was not disputed, but the Congress rightly held that full logical 

effect could not be given to the change in the Porte’s relations to the 
Christian Powers until the Ottoman administration should afford such 

safeguards for the persons and property of resident foreigners as 
those which exist in other European States. Later, again, the ques- 

tion was tentatively raised by Fuad Pasha, but with no better result ; 

as both Sir Henry Bulwer and the French Ambassador felt forced to 

testify that nearly all the Porte’s many promises of administrative re- 

form remained to be fulfilled. And as they reported, so might Sir 
William White report still. The anomaly of such restrictions on the 
native Government may be freely confessed, but within the range of 
the Porte’s immediate rule they cannot yet be safely surrendered. 


It is, however, with the development and present effects of this 
anomalous foreign authority in Eaypt, rather than in Turkey proper, 
that the present sketch of these old conventions isconcerned. When 
Solyman granted the first of them to France, Egypt had already been 
& conquest of the Porte for nearly twenty years, and, as such, of 
course fell within the scope of that and all subsequent treaties between 
the Sultans and the Western Powers. But the number of foreigners 
then resident in the Nile Valley whom the new privileges affected 
was 80 small that the capitulations in no way troubled the Sultan’s 
delegate Pashas and their Mamlouk councillors ; nor was it, indeed, 
till early in the present century that consular authority was set up 
in Egypt at all. Even then, down to the death of Mehemet Ali, in 
1849, it was kept as strictly within treaty limits at Cairo and Alex- 
andria as in Constantinople, at Smyrna, or Erzeroum. But with 
the disappearance of that old Egyptian Cromwell, a fashion of con- 
sular encroachment began, which, during the weak reigns of Abbas 
and Said, not merely blotted out all native authority over foreigners, 
but placed the Egyptian Government itself at the mercy of some 
seventeen petty alien tribunals, all independent of, and more or less 
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in conflict with each other. The consular agent of the smallest 
European State gave himself airs and arrogated prerogatives beyond 
those of an ambassador to the Porte. The capitulations became, in 
fact, superseded by arbitrary usage, founded on successive abuses, to 
which the force of things on the one hand, and the desire of the 
viceroys to attract foreigners on the other, gave the weight of law; 
with the result of depriving the Government of all power and the 
native population of regular justice in their relations with Europeans. 
That this is no overstatement of the degree of consular usurpation 
reached at the accession of Ismail, and maintained for years after- 
wards, may be vouched for by the following extract from an article 
in the Times, written before the scandal was in part abated by the 
establishment of the International Tribunals :— 


“Only residents in the country can appreciate the anarchy thus engen- 
Gradually the authority of the local courts has been usurped, 
and now, with nearly 200,000 foreigners in the country, of various nation- 
alities—Greek, Italian, French, English, &c.—the Government of the 
Viceroy is deprived of independent action, since not one of these foreigners 
can be proceeded with except with the concurrence of [before] his consul, 
and the licence thus afforded to aliens operates, of course, as a pernicious 
example to the natives To illustrate the confusion fomented, it is 
pointed out that there is scarcely a single department of the administration 
free from interference. Even a murderer, if he be a foreigner, cannot be 
arrested by the police unless they be accompanied by a consular delegate ; 
while every minor police regulation is set at naught, because the offender, 
if a foreigner, knows he can appeal to his consul, and if a native, he com- 
plains of the immunity allowed to aliens. So with questions of ordinary 
taxation. Each native trader is required to pay a licence duty; the 
foreigner refuses, and thus one is weighted against the other, and the 
worst animosities of race are created In Egypt, as in ‘all other 
eastern countries, rulers and people are alike ignorant of the true. prin- 
ciples of trade aud finance. Hence the Viceroy becomes the prey of specious 
adventurers, who, relying on their nationality, constantly lead him into 
the most injurious commitments, and then trust to the threats of their 
consul either to enforce fulfilment or to obtain preposterous indemnities.! 
Such cases can always be reserved as political weapons, and of course those 
Powers contrive to obtain the most whose representatives are the least 
scrupulous.” 


At length, in 1867, this state of things had become intolerable, 
and the Egyptian Government began a negotiation with the Powers 
for its reform. The history of this long effort need not be told in 
detail. Enough to say that it was proposed by the Viceroy to sub- 
stitute for the clashing and abuse-ful jurisdiction of the consuls in 
civil cases a system of mixed international tribunals, in which the 
European judges—to be appointed by their respective Governments, 
though very liberally paid by Egypt—should preponderate, and the 
law to be administered should be a compilation from the Code Napoléon. 


1 It was estimated that in the four years preceding 1868 these extortions amounted 
to £2,880,000, paid by the Viceroy in satisfaction of claims which had been thus 
diplomatically urged by the consuls on behalf of persons who could plead neither legal 
nor equitable right that would have been recognized by a European tribunal, 
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To these courts all foreigners not of the same nationality, and all 
natives sued by or having claims against foreigners, as also the 
Government itself in suits with foreigners, should be amenable. It 
is due to our own Government to say that it was the first to frankly 
recognize the necessity and fairness of the reform, and, in reply to 
the appeal made to him through our Consul-General, Lord Stanley, 
then Foreign Secretary, wrote : 

“Her Majesty’s Government have no fondness for an extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, even if limited by the strict letter of the capitulations. They 
would hail with the utmost satisfaction such an improvement in the judicial 
system of the Ottoman Empire, and specifically Egypt, which is so impor- 
tant a part of it, as would justify them in altogether renouncing any judi- 
cial action in that country, and leaving the disputes of their subjects, and | 
the crimes which they may commit, to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
local Government, as is the case in other countries. With such feelings, 
her Majesty’s Government are certainly not inclined to hold out fora 
jurisdiction to which they have no treaty right, which they admit to bea 
usurpation, though brought about by the force of circumstances, and which 
is as injurious to British interests as it is derogatory to the character and 
well-being of the Egyptian administration.” 

For five years the French Government, fearing loss of its own then 
paramount influence in Egypt, opposed the scheme, which had 
long before been accepted with. some modifications by the other 
Powers, and at length only yielded to the Viceroy’s threat of closing 
the old mixed Tidjaret courts, and so depriving French subjects of 
their only means of legal redress against either natives or other 
foreigners, except before their own cadis or consuls. Accordingly, 
on New Year’s Day 1876, the new tribunals were inaugurated, and 
have since on the whole satisfactorily exercised their wide civil 
jurisdiction. But this is only civil. The old abuses and usurpations 
in fiscal and criminal matters still flourish in unabated mischief to 
all but foreign offenders, and to those consuls who, in not a few cases, 
find it profitable to temper justice very largely with mercy. Thus, 
while in Turkey the native courts stoutly assert their right to try 
foreigners for all offences committed not alone against subjects of 
the Sultan, but against all other foreigners of a different nationality, 
in Egypt—although the letter of the capitulation law is the same— 
the local authorities for nearly forty years have been unable to do 
more than arrest a foreign robber or murderer, caught red-handed, 
and deliver him over at once to his own consulate, where, through 
lack of technical evidence, or from other causes equally unfavourable 
to justice, the chances are at least even that he will escape punish- 
ment for his crime; and this, too, in a country where at least 10 per 
cent. of its foreign inhabitants are the worst mauvais sujets of the 
Levant. The viceregal scheme proposed to give the new courts 
criminal as well as civil jurisdiction, but this was refused by the 
Powers, on whom, therefore, lies the responsibility for the criminal 
anarchy that still prevails. The result is admittedly a state of 
Y2 
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things which has no parallel in any other country in the world—a 
condition that not only defeats almost every fiscal right of the 
Government where foreigners are concerned, but gives also to the 
latter practical licence for nearly every crime. If Mr. Caine had 
understood this, his censure of our own authorities for the abounding 
liquor-shops and other abominations round the Mouski would have 
been less strong, seeing that—unless under a state of siege—both 
Sir E. Baring and General Stephenson are as powerless as the 
Khedive himself to abate either one or the other. Under the 
sheltering flag of the capitulations they can safely defy all three; 
since those who work these ministries of vice, licence and tax free, 
are almost exclusively Europeans. So long as this flag flies, not alone 
drunkenness and the social evil, but every other form of vice and 
crime flourishing under it will enjoy practical immunity throughout 
the land of Egypt. At every step the executive action of the Govern- 
ment is hampered and paralysed, and our agents, even with British 
bayonets at their back, can render it no help. And for this we are 
ourselves very largely to blame. Instead of, grappling resolutely 
with the Egyptian difficulty when in the summer of ’82 the with- 
drawal of the French from joint action threw it upon our sole hands, 
our policy—whether under Liberal or Tory—has been a bad con- 
tinuity of shilly-shally, which, while prodigally squandering treasure 
and blood, has disturbed everything and as yet reconstructed nothing. 
We have, to be sure, abolished the kourbash and the corvée, improved 
irrigation, cleansed the gaols, and regulated the collection of native 
taxation ; but we are still nearly as far from the establishment of 
a well-ordered and stable Government over all classes as we were 
on the morrow of El Teb. 

Yet the true solution of the problem has never been matter of 
question or doubt to any one who knows Egypt, and rightly measures 
our interests in that country. For nearly fifty years we have played 
a foremost part in its affairs. We have helped in its commercial 
development more than all the rest of Europe together, and— 
doubtful service!—we have also lent it more money. But far 
beyond this stake in its trade and its debts, our rizht—because our 
necessity—to a dominant influence over its Government flows from 
its geographical position. Free passage through the isthmus, if 
not absolutely essential to our vast Eastern commerce and to our 
military existence in India, is extremely conducive to the main- 
tenance of both, and that free passage can only be ensured by 
our supremacy at Cairo; in other words, by the establishment 
of a British protectorate quite as direct as that which the French 
have imposed upon Tunis, without a hundredth part of the justifica- 
tion which we might plead for a similar hold upon Egypt. Three 
or four years ago this would have been comparatively easy. In 
the spring of 1884 M. Jules Ferry frankly avowed in the French 
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Chamber that the condominium was dead and incapable of resuscita- 
tion; and while of course reserving the claims of France to a voice 
in any settlement of Egyptian affairs, he was fain to acknowledge 
the major strength of our own. Indeed, with Tunis, Tonkin, and 
Madagascar still fresh in public memory, and Morocco looming into 
view, he knew that it did not lie in any French mouth to dispute 
our rights on the Nile, or to protest against the only policy by 
which they can be upheld. The strength of our position and our 
claims was, in fact, recognized by the French Government, and for 
the most part, however grudgingly, by the French people; nor was 
it challenged by any other Power. Only at the Porte was a word 
of serious grumble heard; and if the Queen had then, or a twelve- - 
month before, been proclaimed protectress of Egypt, not a soldier or 
a ship in all Europe would have been moved in protest. Since then 
such a solution has become less easy. Encouraged by the feebleness 
and vacillation of our Egyptian policy, French chauvinism has 
revived, and, supported by Russian intrigue, is again doing its open 
best to baffle and defeat what in more vigorous hands than those of 
Lord Granville or Lord Salisbury would be the aims and the methods 
of British diplomacy at Cairo. 

By this time the fatuous promises of evacuation so often made from 
the Treasury bench—from the memorable ‘“ six months” of Lord 
Hartington in 1883 to the now rumoured conditional “ three years ” 
of Lord Salisbury—must have long ceased to deceive any one, and 
few sane men can in their hearts believe that the youngest of them 
will live to see our hold on Egypt withdrawn. When the first of 
these assurances was given to the House of Commons it was pre- 
dicted that events would prove too strong for the Ministers who 
made it ; and time, it need hardly be said, has justified the prophecy. 
With still greater confidence might it now be renewed. For every 
Ministry of the next generation, as for those of the past five years, 
the same force of circumstances will continue to be too strong, and, 
as surely as anything in politics can be forecast, our grip upon the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx will be maintained. 

But, whether we are to remain only until our mission of estab- 
lishing “a stable native administration” has been accomplished, 
or till our star of empire wanes, one indisputable necessity of 
good government, by either a native ruler or by ourselves, is the 
abolition of these’ capitulations, With British influence to any 
extent operative, they cease to be necessary for the protection of 
foreigners, and with that established fact their only raison-d’étre dis- 
appears. From the frequent and recent complaints of our authorities 
at Cairo it is evident that experience has now made this clear; and 
it becomes, therefore, the duty of Lord Salisbury to propose to the 
Powers this essential reform. Nothing but French jealousy and 
obstruction can well stand in the way, and in the action of France 
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herself in Tunis—not to mention the precedents of Austria in Bosnia 
and of ourselves in Cyprus—he has abundant warrant for the similar 
emancipation of Egypt. When, after inventing the Khroumirs, and 
on the strength of that fiction annexing the Regency, which was 
quite as much an “integral” part of the Ottoman dominions as the 
Nile Valley, the French found their new conquest ungovernable 
under these old conventions, they lost no time in appealing to the 
European Powers for their surrender, and the latter—our own 
Government among the earliest—readily enough acceded to the 
request. -The Act of the French Chambers decreeing the protectorate 
passed in April 1882, and within the following year the surrender 
of the capitulations throughout the Regency, was complete. Since 
then, French authority has been as untrammelled in Tunis as in 
Algiers. Then followed the corollary of a guarantee of the Tunisian 
debt, which, while not costing the Paris Treasury a sous, got further 
rid of the International Financial Commission, a body closely 
analogous in its composition and working to the equally troublesome 
Egyptian Caisse. ‘The mediatized Bey is now the merest endorser 
of the French Resident’s decrees, and the general gain to the inha- 
bitants and to civilization has been great; and any Khedive at 
Cairo should occupy a position in relation to us like to that held by 
the Bey of Tunis in relation to the French. 

Our position in Egypt does not, it is true, as yet quite run on all 
fours with that of France in Tunis in 188] and 1882. For while 
the Paris Government, after the Khroumir farce had been played 
through, boldly declared its purpose to protect or annex the province, 
without leave asked of either the Porte or Europe, we, with as little 
courage as honesty, have kept repeating that we have no selfish 
interest in view, that we bombarded Alexandria, and have since held 
the country, out of pure philanthropy towards the Egyptian people; 
and that, as soon as we have endowed them with the impossible 
blessing of a good and strong native Government, we shall leave them 
to its beneficent rule, and re-embark our troops. Of course, all this 
is transparent nonsense, but it none the less weakens our position in 
Egypt, and furnishes an argument against interference with the capitu- 
lations in that country ; inasmuch as it may with fair show of reason 
be said, that since our occupation is thus only to be temporary, 
foreigners have no guarantee that on the lapse back of the govern- 
ment into native hands, the old misrule will not revive. But to this 
the sufficient rejoinder is that, whether our garrison remains or 
comes away, our influence over any Egyptian administration must 
endure, and in that fact sufficient protection for all concerned will 
be found, In reality, of course, our case for the reform is much 
stronger than this; since nothing is more certain in politics than that, 
as long at least as the tricolor flies over Tunis, our own flag will con- 
tinue to wave over the old citadel on the Mokattem hills. This isa 
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safe prophecy, be the fluctuations of party fortune in Westminster 
what they may. 

The official mystery that has been made of the business entrusted 
to Sir H. D. Wolff—our diplomatic “ fifth wheel” — makes it 
difficult for outsiders to discuss usefully the probable object and 
outcome of his mission; but as this matter of the capitulations 
depends neither on the Porte nor the Khedive, its settlement cannot 
greatly hinge on the result of his negotiation. If he succeeds, 
indeed, in purchasing the Sultan’s assent to our continued 
presence, or even right of interference, in Egypt, that, by so 
far legitimizing our position there, would no doubt strengthen 
the grounds of an appeal to the Powers for this reform; but more . 
in this regard need not be hoped from his diplomacy. On the 
other hand, if his mission be—as was recently reported, and has not 
been satisfactorily contradicted—to re-propose Lord Granville’s 
fatuous scheme to neutralize Egypt on the lines of the Belgian 
settlement, he is foredoomed to fuilure, and will have wasted precious 
time which Lord Salisbury might have better employed in negotiat- 
ing the less grandiose but more practical reform of abolishing these 
conventions. It is, indeed, difficult to understand why this has not 
been long ago pressed upon the Powers. We lost no time in insist- 
ing on the concession in Cyprus, where the fiscal and police diffi- 
culties were much less than in Egypt; and Austria did the same on 
her “ temporary” occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. In 
both the result has been a state of regular and efficient government 
which was impossible under the old régime. 

But even if the reform were not an administrative necessity, it is 
essential to either of the two only solutions of the Egyptian question 
which those who best understand it now believe to be practicable— 
either a British protectorate, which would afford the only absolute 
guarantee of our own interests and of the future good government 
of the country; or failing that, the now difficult restoration of 
Ismail under bail to ourselves or to Europe. From this alternative 
of our supremacy or Ismail’s return there will, we believe, be found 
to be no escape. Politicians of the class of Sir George Campbell 
and Mr. Labouchere will not hear of the former, but clamour for 
the abandonment of Egypt to stew in her own juice; while the 
Opponents to a recall of the ex-Khedive are quite as hard to convince 
that, whatever may have been his faults, he is absolutely the 
only strong head available for a native administration. Happily, 
whatever our two front benches may think of the bolder and more 
statesmanlike of these solutions, Ministers of both parties are pledged 
up to the hilt to at least a well-ordered native government—with or 
without Ismail—as the irreducible minimum of our Egyptian 
polity. Under either of these settlements the capitulations must 
be doomed; and with them must logically go the whole machinery 
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of the Caisse, which despotically controls the finances in favour of 
Mr. Goschen’s bondholders; of the Daira Commission, which mal- 
administers its great estates for the Messrs. Rothschild ; and of the 
Railway Commission, which, with nearly equal autocracy, manages 
the large railway system of the country in analogous foreign interests. 
This clearage may, no doubt, involve the nominal responsibility of 
dealing with the debt of Egypt as France did with that of Tunis, but 
with the certainty of the cost being, in one case as in the other, nil. 
With such an emancipation the Government of Egypt, whether 
administered by a British Resident or by a quasi-independent 
Khedive, would have a free hand, and, for the first time since the 
Pharaohs, the country would have a fair chance of national life. 
On Lord Salisbury lies the special obligation of working out such a 
policy, since with him, more than any one else, rests the responsi- 
bility for the blunder of Ismail’s deposition eight years ago, and 
for most of the consequent misfortunes which have befallen Egypt 
since. 


Postscript.—Since what precedes was in type, Sir H, Drummond Wolfi’s 
Convention with the Porte has been concluded, and a summary of its provisions 
published. Before the Review appears, the full text of the document will 
probably have been laid before Parliament, but in the meantime enough is 
stated to give a general idea of its value. The first of its six articles declares 
that the existing firmans and treaties regarding Egypt are to be maintained, 
except as modified by the new Convention. The third affirms the neutralization 
of the Suez Canal only. The fourth engages that the British troops shall be 
withdrawn in three years, provided there is no risk of danger to the security of 
Egypt in doing so, and the control of the Egyptian army is to remain in British 
hands for a further term of two years. The fifth provides that all the Powers 
shall -be requested to give their adhesion to so much of the Convention as is 
international in its character, and to jointly guarantee the inviolability of 
Egyptian territory, except in case of disorders, or of danger of foreign inter- 
vention after the evacuation, in which case English and Turkish troops alone 
shall have the right to intervene, jointly or separately. The sixth article, while 
not abolishing the capitalations, provides for conferring a certain criminal 
jurisdiction on the international tribunals, and deals with quarantine matters 
and the press. While falling much below the full necessities of both our own 
interests and those of Egypt, the sum of the new compact is, on the whole, 
advantageous to both. The net result is a British protectorate of Egypt, 
tempered only by the right of the Porte to act with us in a given case, and the 
exclusion of all other Powers whatever from interference in its internal affairs. 
The proviso as to evacuation in 1890 leaves us the judges as to the existence or 
not of “ risk and danger” when the time comes, and so absolutely pledges us to 
nothing. But even if our troops should be withdrawn in three years—and no 
contingency could well be less probable—we shall have the indisputable right of 
re-entry in case of local disorder or threatened war, whether the Turks co-operate 
or not. The ratification of the bargain thus struck with the Porte of course 
depends on the approval of Europe—in this case virtually Russia and France, 
the latter of whom gains nothing while losing much by the settlement, and is 
therefore little iikely to assent. The worst that can follow on her refusal will 
be, that the Convention falls through; in which event, having done our best to 
solve the problem in concert with Europe, our hand will be freer ard our duty 
more imperative than ever to say, once for all—nous y sommes, nous y restons. 





ENGLISH LAKE DWELLINGS. 


THE consideration of phenomena which have a tendency to illumine 
the history or habits of the earlier inhabitants of this country must 
at all times be looked upon with a large amount of interest. From 
this point of view the discovery of the remains of a number of 
ancient lake dwellings in Holderness, the low-lying district between 
Hull and Bridlington, affords a glimpse of the habits of a people whu 
lived during ages of which there is no written history, and of whose 
existence there is no record but such as can be gathered from the 
remains of rude platforms built on the edge of a lake or mere, on 
which to erect dwellings affording a scanty shelter from the in- 
clemency of the weather, some protection from the wild animals of 
the neighbourhood, or the attacks of their human but more danger- 
ous foes. Living over the water, they naturally found that the 
readiest method of disposing of the refuse was to throw it into the 
lake below ; and so it happens that, in digging beneath the platform, 
there are found, mixed with the natural accumulation of peat, large 
numbers of the bones of animals which had been used as food, 
charred wood from their fires, implements of stone used as adzes in 
shaping and pointing the piles, rounded stones for pounding and 
grinding corn, arrow and spear heads, rudely fashioned objects of 
bone used for fastening skins round the loins or for personal adorn- 
ment of the primeval inhabitants of our island, as well as other 
objects of less definite purposes. 

Holderness occupies an area circumscribed by the chalk-hills which 
extend from Flamborough Head to the Humber on the one side, and 
the sea on the other. It is a low-lying district, the almost uniform 
flatness of which is but slightly relieved by little rounded hills of 
gravel, The central part, extending north and south, is in some 
instances below the level of the sea, whilst along the coast the ground 
rises, so that the drainage, instead of seeking an outlet towards the 
sea, runs inland, and is emptied into the Humber. Formerly the 
lower levels of Holderness formed a series of plant-laden meres, 
connected by streams one with another, and ramifying in every 
direction. These once characteristic, semi-stagnant expanses of 
water have all been drained, and, with the exception of Hornsea 
Mere, which is below the sea level, the sites they occupied are only 
indicated by the names which these places still retain. It is with 
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difficulty that the richly cultivated and fertile plains of the Holder- 
ness of to-day can be conceived as a country full of swamps, bogs, 
and lakes, almost impenetrable either on foot or by other means, 
The slightly higher ground was for the most part densely wooded, 
and rank vegetation covered the whole of the country. It extended 
far out over the area now occupied by the North Sea. The rapidity 
with which the land has been washed away may be inferred from 
the fact that during some years as much as fifty feet have gone 
during one winter; and since the days of the Stuarts the sites of 
villages and churches which were considerably within the coast line 
are now far out at sea: 





“ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
* ~ » * 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


The woods and higher ground were infested with wolves; and the 
wild boar grovelled in the slimy margins of the pools, rooting up 
succulent morsels from the luxuriant vegetation thriving in the 
damp and vapour-laden atmosphere. The red deer and the horse 
roamed in herds over the district, making incursions from the higher 
ground to the westward; and numerous small animals lurked in 
the recesses of the forest. It is probable that at this time the 
beaver had formed its wonderful habitations in the more rapid 
streams of the district, and unconsciously competed with its human 
neighbours in the stability and comfort of its water-protected home. 
Birds were common, the wild goose being so abundant that even to 
this day the higher ground in the vicinity of one of the lake dwell- 
ings retains the name of Goose Island, though it is long since it 
was an island, and wild geese are rar@ aves now. 

It was on the edge of one of these semi-stagnant, reed-grown 
meres at Ulrome that Mr. Thomas Boynton discovered the remains 
of an ancient lake dwelling. The edge of the lake was towards the 
east, and at no great distance was an island, the surface of which at 
the present time is twenty-five feet above the sea-level. It was 
between the shore of the lake and this island, still named Goose 
Island, that the pile structure was placed. It consists at the base of 
a number of trunks of trees placed horizontally on the bottom of the 
lake, and held in position by rudely pointed stakes. The largest 
timbers, twenty feet in length and eighteen inches in diameter, 
extend from east to west across the course of the stream, which 
appears to have run in a northerly direction. The direction of the 
flow of the water is indicated by the addition of diagonal piles placed 
to lean against the larger trunks in order to prevent their being 
disturbed by floods or other circumstances causing more than the 
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ordinary pressure. Between the larger timbers, which were laid 
parallel to each other with as great regularity as their rough unhewn 
surfaces allowed, shorter trunks were placed transversely, resulting 
in a rude but solid and compact framework. The whole, fastened 
in position by stakes four to six feet in length, driven into the 
bottom of the lake, forms a rectangular platform thirty yards in 
length from east to west, and eighteen in breadth from north to 
south. At the south-east corner a pair of large timbers extend 
parallel with each other, about five feet apart, from the platform to 
the shore of the lake. They have been prepared with greater care 
than those used for the platform itself; the upper surface is hewn 
flat, and they have been carefully fixed in position, evidently to form 
a means of communication between the habitations and the adjoining 
land. The trunks and branches of trees are mostly oak, ash, birch, 
willow, and hazel, ‘The interstices between the timber of the plat- 
form were filled up to the top with broken wood and twigs, until a 
level surface was obtained ; this was covered with bark and sand. On 
the foundation thus securely formed, probably reaching a little above 
the surface of the water, were erected the dwellings of the builders. 

The structure exposed during the excavations proved that the 
original platform, after the lapse of a considerable period of time, 
either subsided beneath the water, or for some other reason became 
untenable, and a second one was added. ‘The newer or upper plat- 
form is arranged much in the same way as the lower one. The 
horizontal timbers of the superstructure are held in position by 
piles, which may be distinguished from the earlier ones by the long 
and sharp point, evidently cut by a sharp metal instrument. The 
points of the later piles are not unfrequently found piercing the 
timbers of the earlier stage, which may be taken as an indication 
that the latter were more or less decayed, and consequently had 
become depressed beneath the water; hence the reason for the 
erection of the second structure. The two platforms together are 
between four and five fect in thickness. The top of the upper one 
is four feet beneath the surface of the ground, the intervening 
strata consisting of three feet of peat immediately overlying the 
wooden platform, and a foot of warp and soil. Beneath the base of 
the lower platform the thickness varies with the position; near the 
edge it rests on a bed of sand and gravel, which forms the bottom of 
the old lake; further out it is separated from the sand by an in- 
creasing thickness of peat. The gravel forming the bottom of the 
old lake is about ‘ten feet beneath the present surface of the ground. 

Amongst the sticks and bark filling up the interstices between 
the timbers of the lower dwelling a number of implements and 
some fragments of pottery have been found. The latter is dark- 
coloured, and possesses all the characters of pottery made by the 
Celtic inhabitants of the country of the earliest period. The imple- 
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ments are made either of stone or bone, and consist of pointed or 
sharpened stones, pierced in the middle for the introduction of a 
wooden handle, and used as hammers; picks and hammers are also 
made from the antlers of the red deer. The large leg-bones of 
oxen, broken diagonally midway between the two extremities, and 
pierced near the joint with a circular hole for the insertion of a 
stick, appear to have been used as hoes; the diagonal fracture is 
more or less smoothed by use, and an implement of this sort would 
serve very well to break up the light soil on the higher ground 
adjacent to the mere. Flint flakes, used as knives and for other 
purposes, such as cleaning the skins of animals, have been found. 
A large stone of oval form and coarse granitoid texture, with a flat 
smooth surface, exceeding a foot in largest diameter, may have been 
used for grinding food; and other smaller rounded stones were 
apparently used for pounding grain. Hazel-nuts were numerous. 
In addition to the bones of animals already mentioned, there have 
been found the jaws of wolves, tusks of wild boars, portions of the 
head of red-deer and horse, and the bones of sheep, dogs, and 
smaller animals, as well as the bones of birds. They were mostly 
at a depth of about 6 feet below the surface and 4 feet from the 
bottom of the lake. 

Between the first and second platform a fine bronze spear-head was 
discovered, The occurrence of bronze, together with the form of 
the pointed piles, evidently cut by a metal instrument, naturally leads 
to the inference that the later platform was erected during the period 
usually termed the Bronze Age. An approximate idea may be formed 
of its age, if it be remembered that the knowledge of bronze was 
succeeded by that of iron; of the latter metal there is no evidence 
in the lake dwelling, but it was known to the people whom Julius 
Ceesar found occupying the country, and was probably in use for two 
or three centuries previously. It will be safe, therefore, to fix the 
date of the more recent portion of the pile structure not later than 
the second or third century B.c. The objects found beneath the 
lower platform indicate a much earlier period, when the use of 
bronze had not been discovered, and the articles and implements were 
made from either flint or bone; the older structure is probably of the 
earlier portion of the later Stone Age. Its great antiquity is shown by 
the depth at which the objects already mentioned were found, and 
by the circumstance that the parts of the lake surrounding the pile 
dwellings became filled up to a depth of four or five feet with peat 
before the second platform was constructed. 

The Barmston and Skipsea Drain follows the course of what was 
undoubtedly in prehistoric times a chain of lakes extending from 
Skipsea to its present termination on the sea-shore. Along this 
line five or six other pile-structures have been found, in some instances 
considerably larger than the one explored at Ulrome. There is every 
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probability that careful examination of the surrounding districts will 
disclose the fact that numerous other erections exist over a considerable 
area, and as each of the platforms afforded space for several dwellings, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the pile-dwellers were a somewhat 
numerous people. The great preponderance of implements useful for 
tilling the soil over those of a warlike character seems to indicate 
that they were peaceably disposed and inclined to agricultural pur- 
suits; they were acquainted with the use of pottery, which they 
shaped into rude vessels without the use of the potter’s wheel, and 
decorated by making incisions either with the finger-nail or a pointed 
flint on the surface. The nodules of flint which occur abundantly in 
the neighbouring chalk, chipped into the form of arrow-head, spear- 
head, and such other objects as they had skill to make or comprehen- 
sion to use, served them for offensive and defensive purposes. The 
antlers of the red-deer and the humerus of the ox, broken diagonally, 
probably assisted in breaking up and tilling the soil.!| The harder 
bones of animals were scraped and carved into the form of pins and 
other implements for personal use and adornment. Tolerably safe 
from the attacks of wild animals, which prowled in the neighbouring 
woods, when in their habitations over the water, this hardy people 
protected themselves from the chill east winds which swept over the 
North Sea, as best they could, with the skins of animals caught in 
the chase or killed for food. It may be desirable to consider the 
relationship of the pile-dwellers to the population existing in the 
adjacent parts of the country at the time the dwellings were erected. 
The objects found in the exploration of the pile structures indicate 
that they were used as the ordinary home of the people, and not 
merely as an occasional retreat for defensive purposes; and we may 
conclude that they formed only a comparatively small proportion of 
the entire population. Whilst in this particular district the cireum- 
stances were especially favourable to the construction of this species 
of dwelling, the adjoining district was occupied by branches of the 
same people who erected a quite different kind of habitation. The 
country surrounding the low-lying lake-covered area of Holderness 
is constituted of rounded chalk-hills, intersected by deep riverless 
valleys. There is abundant evidence still existing on these hills that 
they were inhabited by a numerous and energetic people. Their 
summits are entrenched in every direction, culminating on Flam- 
borough Head with the so-called Danes Dyke. These entrench- 
ments were probably erected for purposes of defence; and as a 
last resort, should they be driven from the wold entrenchments, the 


1 Exactly as the writer saw the tenant of a small plot of arable land aoe a 
short time ago. The grass land had been dug with a spade and remained in hard clods ; 
to break up these the man had inserted a long stick in a solid piece of wood, pierced 
in & similar manner, and nearly the same size as the broken leg-bones of the ox, and 
with this was — away at the masses of dry earth; a peculiar exemplification 


of an old-world custom revived by the force or necessity of circumstances. 
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inhabitants could retreat to the more strongly fortified area on 
Flamborough Head, inaccessible from: the sea, and rendering a pro- 
longed resistance on the land comparatively easy. Over the whole 
wold district there are large numbers of mounds or tumuli, which 
were erected as memorials of the dead, and the investigation of 
which has thrown much light on the habits and character of the 
people. The mounds are stated by Canon Greenwell (“British 
Barrows,” 1877) to contain the bodies of two distinct races of men; 
the older one characterized by a long head, much longer from back 
to front than broad; whilst more recent mounds contain bodies 
with round heads, in which the breadth equals or exceeds the length ; 
with the latter, implements of bronze, ornaments of bone and jet, 
and pottery of varied forms have been discovered; whilst in the 
earlier graves only implements of flint and stone have been found, 
together with pottery of a rude character, and quite distinct from 
that associated with the implements of bronze. Rounded stones for 
pounding grain are frequently found. ‘The relationship between the 
long-headed stone-using people, and the. broad-headed people 
acquainted with the use of bronze, who lived on the wolds, and the 
similar races who occupied the lake dwellings, is sufficiently remark- 
able, and indicates more than a probability that the race who built 
the entrenchments and erected mounds over their dead, occupied 
their strongholds at the same time that their neighbours, the lake- 
dwellers, erected their island platforms. The implements found 
beneath the lower structure are similar to those got from diggings in 
the older tumuli, and there is simultaneous evidence of the intro- 
duction of bronze in the later pile dwellings and the most recent of 
the mounds. 

Other examples of pile dwellings have been recorded, principally 
from the eastern counties, where in bygone centuries morasses and 
meres abounded. One at Barton Mere, near Bury St. Edmunds, was 
explored by the Rev. H. Jones in 1867 ; another, at Wretham Mere, 
in Norfolk, by Sir Charles Bunbury in 1856; and Dr. Palmer has 
reported that in 1869, oaken piles and planks had been dug out of 
boggy ground on Cold Ash Common, Berks. In each instance piles 
were found driven into the ground—at Barton, supported by large 
stones ; associated with them were vast quantities of broken bones of 
animals used for food, and occasionally bronze spear-heads and other 
implements have been found. It is probable that these instances 
belonged to the Bronze Age, and the objects discovered in them point 
rather to the later than the earlier part of it ; to that portion which 
immediately precedes the historic period. Compared with the lake 
dwellings of Holderness, they would be coeval with the more recent 
structures in which the bronze implements are found. A single 
example of a crannoge or pile-dwelling has been recorded as occurring 
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in Llangorse Lake, near Brecon, in South Wales. It consists of an 
island of piles supported by stones; it is ninety yards in circumfer- 
ence, and situated in two or three feet of water, a short distance from 
the northern shore of the lake. The piles are oak, and show evidence 
of having been hewn with a metal adze. Outside the island are 
groups of piles of softer wood, and it is inferred that the island 
formed a central platform, from the circumference of which the 
dwellings extended to the adjacent groups of piles. Large quantities 
of bones were found in the shallow water between the island and the 
margin of the lake. The bones were submitted to the late Professor 
Rolleston, who found them to be entirely those of the pig, sheep, 
cow, and horse ; they were all representative of small animals. The 
bones of the horse, which was used as an article of food, were of two 
kinds: one small—probably the progenitor of the Welsh pony—and 
the other of a larger breed. To the above list Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
afterwards added the red deer and wild boar. Some fragments of 
pottery were found interspersed with the bones. 

In Ireland and Scotland numerous island lake dwellings or crannoges 
have been discovered. The Irish crannoges have been inhabited 
from a period hidden in remote antiquity until comparatively recent 
times. In many instances they may have been deserted for long 
periods, and afterwards repaired and re-inhabited. The remains of 
implements of war, those used in agricultural pursuits, and others 
for personal adornment, range through all the varieties of stone and 
flint, bone, bronze and iron, and consist of daggers, spears, knives 
and swords, shears, axes, querns, beads, pins, combs, brooches, 
chains, pots, &c. The amount of broken bones left by the occupiers 
is enormous, and instances are recorded where a hundred and fifty 
cart-loads have been removed and used as manure from a single 
platform. The ordinary form of the Irish crannoge is a circular 
or oblong structure, forming an island, surrounded by one or more 
rows of piles, pointed and driven into the bed of the lake. Inside 
the circle of piles the space is filled with stones, branches of trees, 
and peaty débris. On these artificially built islands wooden dwell- 
ings were erected. ‘The latter consisted of a combination of poles 
and wickerwork, with boarded floors. In districts where wood was 
scarce they are sometimes built up entirely of stone. Generally 
the dwellings were erected in a circle round the outer extremity of 
the structure, similarly to that already spoken of in Wales; in other 
and rare instances the houses were built on wooden platforms sup- 
ported by piles and brushwood, held in position by stones. They 
were erected without connection with the shore, communication 
being made by means of a canoe, hewn from the bole of a single 
tree; it is a common occurrence to find the canoe in immediate 
proximity to the pile structure, buried in the peat or bog. Sir 
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W. R. Wilde, describing a crannoge exposed at Lagore, co. Meath, 
which was 173 feet in diameter, says: 


“ The circumference of the circle was formed by upright posts of black 
oak, measuring from 6 to 8 feet in height; these were mortised into beams 
of a similar material, laid flat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, 
and nearly 16 feet below the present surface. The upright posts were 
held together by connecting cross-beams, and (?) fastened by large iron 
nails ; parts of a second upper tier of posts were likewise found resting on 
the lower ones. The space thus enclosed was divided into separate com- 
partments by septa or divisions that intersected each other in different 
directions ; these also were formed of oaken beams in a good state of 
preservation, joined together with greater accuracy than the former, and 
in some cases having their sides grooved or rabbeted to admit large panels 
driven down between them. The interiors of the chambers so formed were 
filled with bones and black moory earth, and the heap of bones was 
raised up in some places within a foot of the surface.” 


The animals whose remains were thus preserved were principally 
oxen, horses, asses, pigs, sheep, goats, deer, dogs, and foxes. Some 
human bones were also found. 

Nearly one hundred lake dwellings have been discovered in Ireland, 
and about the same number is recorded as having received more or 
less attention in Scotland. Of the latter, fifty are entirely built of 
wood, and the remainder wood and stone combined, or other materials. 
The Scotch crannoges in all essential particulars are similar to 
those of Ireland, and were probably erected by the branch of 
the Celtic people who migrated northwards; whilst those of Ireland 
and Wales were the result of the influx of the Celtic element in its 
extension westwards. ‘‘ The ordinary construction of the crannoge 
proper,” says Dr. Stuart, “was by logs of wood in the bed of the 
lake supporting a structure of earth and stones, or of a mixture of 
both ; the mass being surrounded by piles of young oak trees in the 
bed of the lake, the inner row of which kept the island in shape, 
and the external rows acted as defences and breakwaters.” Dr. 
Monro, after prolonged investigation and experience, was able to 
supplement the description given above as follows: ‘“ For defence 
and protection—which I presume no one will doubt were the primary 
objects of these islands—a small mossy lake, with its margin over- 
grown with reeds and grasses, and situated in a secluded locality 
amidst the thick meshes of the primeval forests of those days, would 
present the most desirable topographical conditions. Having fixed 
on such a locality, the next consideration would be the selection of 
materials for building the island. In a lake containing the soft and 
yielding sediment due to decomposed vegetable matter, it is manifest 
that any heavy substances, as stones and earth, would be totally 
inadmissible, owing to their weight, so that solid logs of wood, pro- 
vided there was an abundant supply at hand, would be the best and 
cheapest material that conld be used. To construct in ten or twelve 
feet of water, virtually floating over a quagmire, a solid, compact 
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island, with a circular area of 100 feet or more, and capable of 
enduring for centuries as a retreat for men and animals,” was a work 
requiring no small amount of engineering and mechanical skill on 
the part of these early crannoge builders. The method of procedure 
suggested by Dr. Monro is that immediately over the chosen site a 
circular raft of trunks of trees, laid above branches and brushwood, 
was formed, and above it additional layers of logs, together with 
stones, gravel, &c., were heaped up till the whole mass grounded. 
As this process went on, upright piles, made of oak and of the 
required length, were inserted into prepared holes in the structure, 
and probably also a few were inserted into the bed of the lake. 
When a sufficient height above the water-line was attained, a prez 
pared pavement of oak-beams was constructed, and mortised bearfu 
were laid over the tops of the encircling piles, which bound th 
firmly together. When the skeleton of the island was thus finish! 

a superficial barrier of hurdles, or some such fence, was erected cl 

to the water. Frequently a wooden gangway, probably submerge 
stretched to the shore, by means of which secret access to the cran- 
noge could be obtained without the use of a canoe. 

The remains of pile structures were exposed near London Wall 
in 1866, when excavations were made for the foundations of a wool 
warehouse. Associated with the piles there was a large number of 
various implements of a comparatively modern date, together with 
Roman coins and other objects used by the inhabitants. 

The lake dwellings of Holderness bear the impress of greater age 
than any other in the British Islands, and they are of sufficiently 
characteristic structure to distinguish them from the island-like 
“crannagoes ” of Ireland and Scotland. The ancient people who 
built them, having found a suitable situation, proceeded to cut down 
large trees by means of their rude flint axes; these, cleared of branches, 
were dragged to the lakeside, and in five or six feet of water were 
laid horizontally along the bottom, and held there by stakes driven 
into the sandy or peaty shore. The height of the platform was raised 
by means of smaller trunks and branches to the level of the water, 
and an even surface obtained by twigs, gravel, and sand. On this 
there was probably erected a number of huts. As to the character 
of the huts there is no information. The several operations in 
connection with so large an undertaking, conducted by a people 
possessing no mechanical appliances and only the rudest tools, 
implies a large amount of intelligent co-operation, and consequently 
@ comparatively advanced stage of civilization. The men appear for 
the most part to have been peaceable and industrious, dividing their 
time between the chase and the cultivation of the soil; whilst the 
women attended to household duties, cooked the flesh of animals 
caught in the chase, or pounded the corn with rounded stones, to 
make bread. Probably they spun the wool of sheep, as indicated by 
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the presence of whorl-stones, and made a coarse cloth. But the 
skin of the sheep with the wool attached was the most likely to be 
the ordinary covering for the body. They appear to have had all 
the essential elements of happiness, and, unfettered by the trammels 
of the intensely complicated civilization of their successors of sub- 
sequent centuries, to have pursued a tranquil and easy existence. 
This picture has its shadows, and no doubt occasional disagreements 
arose, and neighbouring tribes would quarrel and fight, or perhaps 
combine against some more distant foe. After such engagements 
there is the probability that, like nearly all existing peoples ina 
similar stage of development from rudest barbarism, the captives 
were killed and eaten. The presence of the skull and bones of a 
human being amongst the débris found in the excavations of the 
lake dwelling at Ulrome, as well as other evidences in the neigh- 
bouring wolds, goes a long way to show that the people were 
cannibals, 

Mention has been made of the principal lake dwellings found in 
the British Islands. It would be interesting, did space permit, to 
trace their relationship with others found on the continent of Europe, 
and more especially with those the remains of which exist on the 
shores of the lakes of Switzerland, so admirably investigated and 
described by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, and which have afforded so good 
an opportunity for investigation during the past two months by the 
low level of the waters of Lake Constance. The Swiss lake dwell- 
ings are, with few exceptions, of an older type than those found in 
Great Britain, and extend throughout the Stone Age, the succeeding 
period characterized by the use of bronze, and to the earlier stages of 
iron. Dr. Keller considers that the Swiss lake-dwellers were a 
branch of the great Celtic family which occupied Central Europe 
prior to the incursions of the Romans, and it is also the opinion of 
Dr. Munro and others that all the pile dwellings in this country were 
erected by the Celts, or Brit-Welsh, as they have been styled, who 
occupied the country in prehistoric times. If such be the fact, the 
relative age of the structures in Holderness, as compared with those 
of Scotland and Ireland, would be the natural result of the migration 
of that people westwards. Their first access to the country was 
gained on the east coast, and the pile dwellings found in the eastern 
counties and in Yorkshire were probably the first erected. As the 
Celts were driven westward and northward by the incursions of suc- 
ceeding nationalities they crossed over to Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and erected pile dwellings or crannoges in those countries. It 
is probable that the Holderness dwellings were in a state of desuetude 
before the historic period ; they contain no traces of any objects of 
Roman or other civilized manufacture : on the other hand, those of 
Ireland and Scotland are known to have been used as places of habi- 
tation and for defensible retreats as recently as the sixteenth or 
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seventeenth centuries. The pile dwelling found near the old walls of 
London is also comparatively modern as compared with those of 
Holderness, and is replete with objects bearing the impress of the 
Roman occupation. It indicates a period when that part of the City 
was neither more nor less than a great bog extending from the banks 
of the Thames. 

It appears that the people in those old days adapted themselves to 
the circumstances of their environment very much as the savage 
nations of the present day do in New Guinea, in parts of Africa, and 
in other places. Where the country is full of lakes and of a wet 
and boggy character, the inhabitants have found it necessary to pro- 
vide a dwelling-place raised above the water, and this has been done - 
by driving piles into the soft ground and building on the top of them. 
At the same time, their neighbours of the same tribe under more 
favourable circumstances have erected their huts on the adjacent dry 
land. 





THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


Ir there be a subject more interesting and promising to the serious 
student of manners and morals than the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church upon America, it might be said to be the effect of 
America upon the Roman Catholic Church. These two great forces, 
the one typifying medizvalism, the other illustrating with tolerable 
fidelity the spirit of modernism, are pitted against each other in the 
United States upon fairer ground and freer conditions than have ever 
been obtained before, or could be had elsewhere. The contact has 
been now antagonistic to the extremity of bitterness, now amicable 
to the verge of sympathy, but always instructive and suggestive. 

At the beginning of the century the population of the United 
States was practically as Protestant as that of Sweden and Norway. 
There were nearly six millions of inhabitants, and only enough 
Catholics among them to warrant the existence of a single Bishop. 
Here and there were scattered little groups of German, Highland 
Scotch, or Irish emigrants, who had brought the religion of Rome 
with them, and set up its altars in their primitive homes ; but the 
centre and spine of American Catholicism was in Maryland, where 
the genteel descendants of Lord Baltimore’s earlier colonists preserved 
the traditions of a Catholic England. The cleverest man of one of 
the most notable of these old families, John Carroll, was the first 
American Roman Bishop, and from 1790 to 1803 his diocese in- 
cluded every rood of territory that the Stars and Stripes floated over. 
In 1803 this solitary distinction came to an end. A second Bishop 
appeared upon the scene ; but it was only because, by the Louisiana 
purchase, some scores of thousands of Creole Catholics had entered 
the Union, bringing Mgr. Porro, their Bishop, with them. At this 
time it is probable that the French Catholics thus brought in by the 
Republic, outnumbered the Catholics of other races under Archbishop 
Carroll’s control. During the ensuing forty-three years twenty 
additional Catholic dioceses were created, but their organization gave 
small enough hint of the strong racial character which the Church 
was later to assume. Of the score of Bishops elevated to these new 
Sees, six only had Irish names ; there was a predominance of French 
among the remainder, with a sprinkling of Germans, Italians, Belgians, 
and native Maryland-English. 
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It is worth while to glance for a moment at the condition of this 
alien and relatively little organization as it existed before 1847—a 
delicate exotic among the sturdy plants of Puritan growth which 
surrounded and dwarfed it. Those were days when men in all 
English-speaking lands talked and thonght a great deal upon 
religious subjects. Particularly was this the case in America, which 
had been given, as it were, an extra theological twist by the circum- 
stances of its settlement. The chief burden of the bookshelves 
was sermons and pious discourses; the most important and in- 
fluential class was the clergy; the principal rival of politics, in the 
debates and controversies of the time, was religion. Into these dis- 
cussions the Catholics do not seem to have entered. They were - 
used often enough to point an argument; indeed, all argument 
proceeded upon the premises of hatred and repudiation of Rome; 
but they, as a small numerical minority, did not venture to retort, 
What strength of prejudice existed against them was largely histo- 
rical, They suffered from the fact that, during the greater part of 
the previous century, their religion had been associated in the minds 
of the Colonists with the outrages and massacres of the old French 
war. On the other hand, the @arrolls and many other Catholic 
families had been staunch supporters of the Colonies against the 
Crown. Their churches and ceremonies, too, with the hundred and 
one picturesque and recondite suggestions of an old-world civiliza- 
tion, could not have been altogether unwelcome additions to the 
barren and austere mental environment of the time. Often, indeed, 
it happened, in a new town, that the Catholics would combine with 
some Protestant sect to build a church for joint use on alternate 
Sundays, until each society was strong enough to have an edifice of 
its own.' Thus, although there was very little abstract respect for the 
Romish faith among American Protestants, there was much friendli- 
ness and toleration for its professors as neighbours and citizens. 

The Irish famine of 1846-7 changed all this. Before that time 
probably a numerical majority of the Irish in America—certainly the 
more notable half—were Protestants from the North of Ireland, 
Practically all the Irishmen who figured in the Revolution, either on 
the Continental or on the British side, were of this class. And of the 
Catholic Irish who up to this date had found their way across the 
ocean, the great bulk were from the upper walks of life—younger 
sons of landlords, reduced proprietors and tenant farmers, and 
tradesmen of the more substantial sort. Now, as by a landslide, 
hundreds of thousands of the poorest and least educated peasantry in 
iar Europe were all at once dumped upon the American sea- 

rd! 

If by some such sudden convulsion in the world’s arrangements 
half a million Russian peasants should be transplanted to England 

1 The original structure of Trinity Church, Utica, N.Y., the oldest Episcopalian 


church of Ventral New York, was built jointly by the Catholic and Church of England 
settlers of that place, and was for some time in common. 
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and scattered over the country, the introduction of the Greek religion 
into hundreds of English towns and villages which had known it 
only by hearsay before would be scarcely noticed, so insignificant 
would it seem beside the economic grievance of this influx of pauper 
labour. But in America this latter objection was not raised. There 
was work enough for all this horde of unskilled workmen—building 
railways, digging canals, mixing mortar, and carrying brick for the 
new cities which sprang up mushroom-like under the impetus of 
their coming. Hence the native American had the more mental 
elbow-room, so to speak, for the consideration of these new-comers 
in social and religious lights. 

The Catholic Church in America, from being the curious and 
somewhat attractive institution of a select little minority, no more 
important than the peculiar worship of the handful of Jews in a few 
of the big cities, leaped thus swiftly at a single bound into the 
position of absolute mistress over the devotion and deeds of a vast 
and strange element in the population of the country. The effect 
upon the popular mind was as rapid and far-reaching as the change 
itself. All the old bitterness of prejudice against ‘‘The Scarlet 
Woman,” which had been lying dormant in men’s minds since 1688, 
flamed up as fiercely as it had in the England of Elizabeth and the 
first James. New cross-surmounted churches and chapels began to 
take their place along with orthodox structures in the quiet, puri- 
tanical villages and towns; clean-shaven, foreign-looking priests 
became familiar figures on the unwonted streets; good Americans 
rubbed their eyes in pained astonishment as they saw the great troop 
of mass-goers streaming by in the early Sabbath morning, and as 
they read from week to week of the erection of new Roman 
dioceses, the laying of corner-stones of new Roman seminaries, or the 
introduction of some mysterious order with a strange yet darkly 
familiar name like the Franciscans or the Jesuits. 

Popular prejudices are neither conservative nor far-sighted, 

as a rule; it is equally true that they too often impart to the 
suspected object qualities which really would not have otherwise 
existed. To give a dog a bad name is to help make sure that he will 
live up to it. Frightened American opinion was only too ready to 
invest the Catholic Church with deeply sinister designs against free 
institutions. To this alarmed popular mind, it looked as if the 
achievements of the Reformation in the Old World were about to be 
annihilated in the New. Nothing less than the conquest and over- 
throw of the Republic by the Confessional, the Inquisition and the 
Jesuits, seemed to be threatened. It followed almost as a matter of 
course that the least wise of the new Catholic prelates should take 
up the gage, and defend lines of action which they would scarcely 
have thought of, much less adopted, save under the incitement of 
public clamour. 

During this condition of hostility, which began soon after 1847, 
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and may loosely be said to have continued up to 1875, many foolish, 
and some almost crazy, things were said and done on both sides, 
The most important weekly illustrated paper in America, Harper's 
Weekly, regularly published articles by a fanatic named Eugene 
Lawrence, which, starting upon the premise that the Catholic Church 
was utterly base, venal and treacherous, gloomily predicted the down- 
fall of Republican institutions before this ruthless and insidious 
foe; and these articles were weekly enforced by caricatures or by 
copies of pictures depicting the persecutions and tortures of the days 
of Bonner and Alva. All this was melancholy enough, but Roman 
Catholic magnates, like Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland, showed not a 
whit more judgment and tolerance by their fulminations against the 
“ godless” public schools, and their intemperate efforts to keep their 
people aloof from the contact and community of interests with 
Americans which alone could render them even tolerable citizens. 
These two men are mentioned merely as typical figures in the 
long and malignant controversy, which lasted, curiously enough, 
about to the time when the first American Cardinal was created in 
1875. It would be impossible to say that there was any connection 
between the two things, but the coincidence is a fact. 

The evolution was gradual of course, but it is relatively safe to 
date back to this time the existence of a new stage in the relations 
between the Church and the American public—a calmer and more 
intelligent stage. To the long passionate period of alarm and attack 
on the one side, of stormy wrong-headed defence on the other, has 
succeeded a reasonable and open-minded stage, in which very few 
obstacles remain to a calm and candid valuation of the American 
Catholic Church for what it is really worth. It is possible now to 
study it, to write about it, as it would not have been a dozen years 
ago. For during this time the character of the institution has 
visibly changed. Its foreign aspect has been modified almost beyond 
recognition, by the coming up of a generation of priests born in 
America, and reared among American associations, and who minister 
to congregations equally transatlantic in their sympathies. 

And thus we are confronted with the great spectacle of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America in its work of assimilating novel 
conditions, and, alike by design and unconsciously, adapting its spirit 
and usages to the American idea. 

The dominant force in the American Church is, of course, Irish. 
The race has such a wonderful excess of self-assertive qualities in its 
make-up that this would probably be the case, even if its people did 
not constitute, as they unquestionably do, a considerable majority of 
the entire mass of communicants. In the Hierarchy there are now 
76 Archbishops and Bishops. Of these 17 have German names, 
a French, 5 Spanish, and 6 are of native English-American extrac- 
tion: or a total of 35, as against 41 of either Irish birth or blood. 
.The proportion of Trish communicants is doubtless much greater 
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than this division of episcopal honours would indicate, for the 
simple reason that while the Irish are chiefly concentrated in big 
centres of population, where a single diocesan organization suffices 
for the needs of scores of thousands, the German, French and 
Spanish Catholics are more apt to be scattered over unwieldy spaces 
of frontier country, and thus compel the adoption of a much smaller 
standard of population in the erection of dioceses. 

What is more, a distinct majority of the 76 Bishops are now 
American born. It would not be easy to verify a similar statement 
as to the priests, but at any rate, with thirty-six American seminaries, 
each annually turning out a class of young native students for 
ordination, and with the clerical supply from Ireland almost wholly 
stopped these ten years, it cannot be long before the priesthood too 
is to the manner born. As to the Catholic population, the remark- 
able fecundity of both the Irish and German Catholics in America 
leaves no room for doubt that the great bulk to-day are native to 
the soil. Some of the figures in the latest annual Catholic report, 
taken at random as reported by the Bishop of the diocese, are very 
instructive upon this point. These are examples :— 


Diocese. Marriages. Baptisms. Burials. 
Alton (Illinois). . . . . 855 ... 4,711 =... 1,741 
Brownsville (Texas) . . . 414 ... 2,505 2 835 
Fort Wayne (Indiana) . . 451 ... 2,507 on 880 
Green Bay (Wisconsin) . . 864 ... 4,502 .., 1,164 
Ogdensburg (New York). . 549 ... 2,976 ... 953 


These figures differ from ordinary governmental reports in America, 
in that they are the absolute record of Church transactions, and as 
such are of course strictly reported. They show an almost amazing 
proportion of births: the more notable because, in the examples 
selected, Irish, German, Spanish and French Canadian settlements 
are each represented. 

Having made clear the growing American character of the Church, 
let us note briefly the subjective and objective effects of this change: 
what they have accomplished, what they promise or forbode, 

The influence of surrounding Protestantism upon the American 
Catholic Church has been exerted both directly and indirectly. One 
Archbishop and, we believe, five Bishops of to-day were formerly Pro- 
testants ; there is scarcely a diocese which does not contain several emi- 
nent. and powerful priests who have come over from Protestantism. As 
we have seen in England, this in itself is a potent liberalizing influ- 
ence. But beyond that, the effect of constant contact and association 
with Protestants, or with the still larger and less prejudiced class who 
profess no religion at all, all under conditions of the utmost freedom 
and equality, has been very marked. In the last Council at Baltimore, 
for example, the assembled Bishops adopted among their recommend- 
ations a clause deploring the desecration of the Sabbath, and enjoining 
upon the faithful a strict observance of the day of rest and devotion. 
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It need scarcely be pointed out that this would be an unheard-of 
thing in any European Catholic country, from Ireland to Portugal. 
“ Come to mass, yes; but after that please yourself ”—is the distinct 
Catholic rule in Europe. But the Bishops in America, unconsciously 
catching the Sabbatarian spirit of their surroundings, gravely recom- 
mend to their flocks the observance of the whole day. 

An equally significant, and even more important, indication of this 
change is to be found in the recent bold bid of the American Hierarchy 
for the alliance and friendship of the Knights of Labour. This 
powerful and semi-secret organization, stretching in its ramifications 
all over the United States, and bringing under the control of one 
single head no one knows how many scores of thousands of workers, 
represents the biggest development yet seen of the Trades-Union - 
idea, By a system based in part upon the theory of influencing 
employers by means of universal strikes, in part upon the scheme of 
effecting legislation by concerted political action, it aims at nothing 
short of the control of industrial America—in which every other 
phase of America is involved. There are enough features of secrecy 
about this organization to bring it under- the ban of the Catholic 
Church by all the rules and precedents of the past. Accordingly, 
when it extended its branches up into Canada, Archbishop Taschereau 
and the Canadian Hierarchy, being simple exponents of what is laid 
down as Romanism, straightway denounced the organization, forbade 
their people to join it, and excommunicated such as refused to leave 
it. But the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, as we have 
shown, has become something very different from a mere mouthpiece 
of orthodox Vaticanism. ‘The action of the Canadian prelates was 
not taken up on the other side of the St. Lawrence. Instead, when 
Archbishop Gibbons, the American primate, made his journey along 
with Archbishop Taschereau to Rome, where both were to receive the 
Cardinal’s hat, it was the American who persuaded the Pope to 
countermand the Canadian’s decision, and bestow the sanction and 
blessing of the Church upon the Knights of Labour. This was 
actually done, and in a recent number of the Tablet the action was 
warmly defended by Cardinal Manning, who strove to.show that it 
was in accord with the historic devotion of the Catholic Church to 
the cause of the poor and lowly. Cardinal Manning is himself a 
distinguished example of what we have been describing, for want of 
a better term, as the Americanized Catholic prelate. Only here in 
England, hedged in by privilege and prejudice, he can do very little 
that is revolutionary ; in America dignitaries of the Church who feel 
as he does have practically full scope to effect changes. 

The vast part played by American influence in Irish politics is 
beginning to be dimly recognized. But even more important than 
the money sent over to aid Mr. Parnell, and the popular sympathy 
expressed for his cause, has been the change that has come over the 
Catholic Hierarchy and upper priesthood in Ireland itself. These 
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forces were almost all against Home Rule five years ago; it is by 
the persuasion and example of the American clergy that they are all 
arrayed on its side now. When in 1885 English official influence 
made its last stand at Rome, and its spokesman, Mr. Errington, 
laboured to prevent the appointment of the Nationalist candidate 
(Dr. Walsh) as Archbishop of Dublin, he had to meet the opposing 
pressure of the whole American Hierarchy; and this pressure over- 
whelmed him and his nominee, the Irish-Australian Dr. Moran, who 
had been summoned to Rome to be made Archbishop of Dublin, and 
was sent back again with the solatium of a red hat. This is 
another illustration of the novel course, on popular democratic lines, 
which the American Catholic Church has marked out for itself. 

That this new attitude of the Catholic organization in America, 
working now as it does by American methods, and having sloughed 
off its foreign skin, has its menacing side must be admitted. 
Perhaps in truth there was really not so much to fear from it in the 
old days, when it bluntly attacked the popular ideas of education 
and State secularization, as there is now, when it has ordered its 
European zealots to the rear, and seeks to minimize and divert 
attention from the differences between it and other religious bodies, 
Precisely as the directors of this great power have become more and 
more identified with the land in which their work is to be done, 
this work has tended to lose its spiritual character in their eyes, 
and to develop practical and worldly ambitions. It is now well 
known that leading men of the Hierarchy were deep in the intrigue 
of 1884, by which it was sought to turn the Irish Catholic vote 
over to the Republican candidate for President, Mr. Blaine. During 
the past month it has been shown, by the publication of documents 
and interviews, that an even more extended conspiracy now exists to 
repeat the effort in 1888. We say “conspiracy,” because the word 
describes both the furtive and subterranean methods employed, and 
the total absence of pretence that the movement is in the interest 
of good politics, or of anything else except the Church. It is 
impossible that Americans should not connect the revelations of 
this deep concern in the result of the next Presidential election 
with the bold effort to annex bodily the Knights of Labour. It 
would be equally impossible to blame them for getting angry, or for 
saying in their wrath that this plausible and plotting Americanized 
Church was worse than the openly hostile and frankly foreign Church 
of a generation ago. 

But there is consolation in the belief that this stage of the 
Catholic Church in America is as essentially transient in its nature as 
was the other. Timid people who sit up of nights to tremble at the 
danger of this great, permanently organized, perfectly concentrated 
and ideally selfish power in American politics, lose sight of the fact 
that the same leaven of liberty which has transformed the poor 
Missionary Church into the powerful Millionaire Church, will go on 
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working toward other changes, and toward an ultimate good result. 
A parallel may be found in the various political stages through 
which, in the progress toward good citizenship, the individual passes. 
When the right of suffrage is conferred upon him, as the repre- 
sentative of a class, his first idea is to do some extravagant thing 
with this novel and bewildering possession. Then comes the stage 
when, accustomed to the uses of this weapon, he seeks to employ it 
for his own immediate and personal advantage. Only by degrees, 
perhaps through the course of generations, does he reach the high 
plane of unselfish desire to aid the good government of his country. 
The American Catholic Church is now at this second station in the 
progress of its social, political and moral development. Why should - 
we assume that it will stop and root itself here ? 

First of all, when a machine is examined, the question arises— 
Will it work ? It may be the most impressive and striking arrange- 
ment of wheels and cogs, and shafting and pulleys ever seen; the 
scheme of the inventor may be the most comprehensive and original 
that brain of man ever conceived; the functions proposed for this 
piece of mechanism may be of the utmost importance : all these are 
of no value beside the question—Will it work? The Catholic 
Church in America now attracts attention and invites study in its 
capacity of a machine. ‘There are reasons for the belief that as a 
machine it will not work. 

To begin at the bottom, there is almost as much dissent, agnos- 
ticism, free thought—call it what you will—among educated Catholics 
as among other people in America. This is at once the source of 
peculiar strength and of unique weakness to the Catholic Church. 
When a young man who has been bred a Presbyterian or a Baptist 
-ceases to believe he ceases to go to church, and there is an end to 
the matter. The Catholic whose faith is gone remains a Catholic 
still, By a hundred ties of history, of race, of family association, 
he is still willingly bound to the Church of his fathers. In the case 
of the Protestant there was no grievous wrench in getting away 
from the bare walls, the bald pulpit, the dry and illogical discourse. 
But the heart of the Catholic never pulls away from the candles, 
the incense, the chanting, the robed and perfumed ceremonial, even 
when his head most fully rejects the mysteries upon which these 
depend. He may go to mass infrequently, and to confession not at 
all/ But he keeps upon pleasant social terms with the priest, 
especially if that priest be a “good fellow;” he goes to church on 
Christmas and Easter, when he generally puts: more money on the 
plate than the devotee has given through the whole year; and he 
has no intention of dying outside the Church when his time comes, 
or of letting his children wander from its fold. 

This hold upon its agnostics is an element of tremendous strength 
to the Catholic Church, up toa certain point. Financial power, 
social solidity, amicable and profitable relations with the non- 
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Catholic world—all these it ensures to the Church. But it must 
be fatal to any attempted use of the Church as a political engine, 
The great body of educated, lax Catholics tolerate and even like 
the priest in his religious and social réles. But they will not hear 
of him as a political dictator. Year by year this spirit of independ- 
ence spreads and deepens inside the Church. It is in the American 
atmosphere. Even the French Canadians, who in Quebec are the 
most docile and priest-fearing creatures alive, turn and rend their 
pastors after they have been a few years in the States. So uniform, 
indeed, is this tendency among them that the French Canadian 
priesthood fight bitterly against emigration to the United States, 
sometimes in smal], medizval villages carrying their opposition to 
the point of persecuting families at home because they have children 
or relatives in the forbidden land. 

Nor, as we go further up the scale to the priesthood, does the 
machine promise greater effectiveness. There is some agnosticism 
here, and a great deal more of defiant independence. The attitude 
of the parishioners toward the priest is reflected in the resolute 
posture of the priest before his Bishop. The American Republic 
enters into no dealings with any religion, and hence there can be 
no canon law there. This makes the Bishop nominally absolute 
master over the priest; he can shift him, dispossess him, punish 
him, starve him, do anything he likes with him. But tyranny 
always engenders rebellion, and for the very reason that they are 
badly used by them the priests stand up against their Bishops. The 
now famous McGlynn case is but an exaggerated example of a 
spirit of revolt rife in the ranks of the American priesthood. 
During the month of May of this year, the Bishop of Detroit, Dr. Bor- 
gess, has resigned his episcopal office owing to the storm of unpopu- 
larity stirred up against him by priests whom he sought to dis- 
cipline. In New York city the Archbishop is at present engaged 
in an unprofitable controversy with a leading Catholic paper, which 
boldly resists his effort to gag its utterances, and publicly denies his 
right to interfere. The disclosures of political plottings in the 
Hierarchy, to which allusion has already been made, emanate from 
priests of position, who say frankly that they will not submit to be 
bought and sold in a partisan bargain. All this does not look as if 
the machine would work. 

But the gravest flaw is yet to be mentioned. It is an irritating, 
almost ridiculous, anomaly that all the troubles arising from this 
friction within this Americanized Church—all the protests of the 
people against foolish priests, all the complaints of the priests 
against despotic Bishops, all the charges of the Bishops against the 
stiff-necked and recalcitrant of clergy and communicants—must be 
referred to Rome for settlement. There is no final authority on the 
other side of the water. The most insignificant and lowly parishioner 
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can carry his grievance to the Propaganda, if only he have resolution 
and tenacity of purpose enough. Naturally, this court of last resort 
is biassed in favour of authority—of the Bishops as against priests, of 
the priests as against the people. It could scarcely be otherwise, for 
if the Vatican means anything, it means the apotheosis and worship 
of the principle of authority. 

The abuses growing out of this anomalous state of affairs are of 
long standing, but their redress is now clamoured for with yearly 
increasing force and earnestness. New Bishops are nominally ap- 
pointed from Rome upon the basis of a plébiscite of the priests of 
the vacant diocese. In reality they are appointed by the other 
Bishops, who are able thus to keep turbulent or independent priests 
out of the episcopacy, and to make it a little close corporation, 
standing between Rome and the great body of American Catholics, 
and controlling both. Even if this barrier is broken over, as it 
sometimes is, and the aggrieved priest gets a hearing in Rome, he 
is listened to by a group of Italian clerics and monks who know 
nothing about America, and care less. Their decision may be right, 
may be wrong, but in either case there remains a sense of the 
intolerable injustice and absurdity of an arrangement which vests 
the control of a vast organization, touching with tender intimacy the 
lives of millions of American citizens, in the hands of this junta of 
foreign priests. American Catholics do not often say it, and may, 
as a rule, shrink from even thinking it, but this is the root of the 
whole matter. This is the primary and all-sufficient reason why 
the machine won’t work. 

We have traced the rise and progress of the Catholic Church in 
America from its beginnings, We have seen it grow from the 
interesting and delicately foreign little association of an isolated 
few, now slowly, now by leaps and bounds, into a mighty power in 
the land—a great, uncouth missionary force of alien thoughts and 
actions, bitterly assailed and fiercely fighting back. We have 
seen it solidified, polished, trimmed of its rough edges, filled with 
liberal impulses and longings, inspired by modern and mundane 
ambitions, under the influence of American soil and air. We have 
tried candidly to see the good and the bad in each stage, and the 
reasons for them, As it is certain that nothing stands still, so it 
is obvious that the changes we have noted are to be followed by 
others, Even the rock of Peter must wax or waste. Which will it 
be in this case ? . 

The answer is not to be lightly given. But it seems not too 
much to say that many unlooked-for turns may be given to the whole 
current of religious thought and history in the course of this colossal 
experiment of mixing oil and water—of assimilating Rome and the 
Republic, 
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CHARLES JAMES Fox persisted in calling Bordeaux wine Borddcks, 
alleging that the word had become English by domestication ; and, 
anachronism apart, he was not far wrong, for this capital of Aqui- 
taine was English for three centuries from 1152, when Prince 
Henry—afterwards Henry I—married Eleanor of Guienne and 
Poitou, with the exception of a brief period between 1293 and 1298. 
And if Henry V. had not been carried off in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age at Vincennes, on the 3lst of August, 1422, the history of 
the town—and of Francs—would ieee have kept the same road 
to a much later period. 

Two years before, “ nice customs had curtseyed to great kings,” 
Henry had married the French monarch’s daughter, Shakespeare’s 
“ fair flower-de-luce,” and had made that wonderful treaty of Troyes 
which recognized him heir to the French throne after Charles VI. 
He was in possession of Paris, where they had received him with 
open arms as the powerful giver of peace, and opposition by the 
Dauphin beyond the Loire was almost extinguished when, at the 
pinnacle of his greatness, he made a sudden end, two months only 
before he would have become King of France by the death of Charles, 
and nine months after the birth of his own son and heir. Modern 
history has, perhaps, no event more pregnant or of greater influence 
upon the course of a nation’s life. Bedford and Talbot did their 
best in a thenceforth losing game, but Bedford died at Rouen in 
1435, and Paris immediately opened its gates to Charles VII. The 
struggle for some time languished. A long truce covered the period 
from 1444 to 1448, and things had got to such a pass by that time, 
that poor Henry VI.—by no means the man to“ go to Constantinople 
and take the Turk by the beard,” as his father, Harry of England 
(apud Shakespeare), once fondly hoped—was willing to surrender 
the title of King of France if he could be secured in the duchies of 
Normandy and Guienne which, all the same and of course, he held 
by right of inheritance and vassalage. Maine and Anjou were 
tardily given up, under pressure of the siege of Le Mans, to 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of weak Henry’s stubborn queen. All 
the strong places in Normandy were taken in rapid succession by 
the French, and their reconquest of the province was complete on the 
12th of August 1450, when Cherbourg surrendered. In November, 
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Cognac having already fallen, the French besieged and _ took 
Bourg and Blaye, the keys of Bordeaux, which, despairing of assist- 
ance from England, capitulated also in June 1451. Bayonne fell in 
Angust, and Gascony and Guienne were then totally lost; the only 
piece of French ground remaining to the English being the town of 
Calais. 

The Gascons were sorry enough to part with English rule. They 
had enjoyed a liberty and comparative freedom from taxation for 
three centuries which unfitted them for their change of masters. 
The connection between England and Bordeaux was very intimate, 
and trade with England was the life of the place; for there Gascony 
and Guienne gave their wines and their salt, and took the English . 
wool. Bordeaux capitulated on the express promise of the French 
king to be exempted from a number of impositions levied elsewhere, 
but it was not long before faith was broken, and measures were taken 
for enforcing the burdensome taille, which included a real, a personal, 
and an agricultural tax, and was so called from the wooden stick or 
tally on which the instalments were ¢aillés (cut or notched) as they 
were paid. Whereupon the citizens sent an embassy headed by the 
Sieur de l’Esparre to the King of England, offering him once more 
the allegiance of the lost provinces if he would only send a sufficient 
fleet and army to their rescue, Talbot was consequently despatched 
in October 1452 with four or five thousand men; the French with- 
drew, and he easily obtained possession of Bordeaux. Other towns 
readily opened their gates, and very soon these two fine provinces, 
except the towns of Bourg and Blaye, had again put themselves freely 
under English rule, in spite of their French governors. But in June 
1453 Charles began to move southwards, with the cry of no quarter 
for the Gascons, and laid siege to Castillon on the Dordogne. 
Talbot, issuing hastily from Bordeaux at the head of 800 horse and 
5000 foot, made an impetuous and ill-judged attack, staking every- 
thing on the issue of a most desperate and unequal conflict; and 
the result was that 4000 English were cut to pieces, the remainder 
were made prisoners, and the aged warrior ‘“ Talbot, our good dog ”— 
as a political poem of 1449 called him, from his crest—was found 
dead on the field, covered with wounds from head to foot. Never 
had the English arms in France experienced such a disastrous over- 
throw. On the 17th of the following October Bordeaux had again 
to give itself up to Charles, and Gascony was finally lost to the Crown 
of England, 

The earliest. mention of Bordeaux wine easily traceable is made in 
the fourth century by Ausonius, a native of the neighbourhood of 
St. Emilion, when he talks of his own hundred acres of vineyards, 
and, with Gascon bounce, puts the wine by the side of the Bordeaux 
oysters on Ceesar’s table. We must leap to the tenth century to 
find, in the “Colloquy of Atlfric,” a mention of foreign wines in 
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England, and their dearness ; but when the “ Saxon Chronicle ” talks 
in 1012 of men getting drunk “on the wine of the South,” it is an 
open question whether the drink was native or imported, for in 
Norman times there were few English monasteries without their 
vineyards. However that be, Hull imported Bordeaux wines in the 
twelfth century, and King John in 1203 ordered his chamberlains to 
pay Bernard of Bordeaux £26 sterling for thirty-six hogsheads of it. 
He was evidently fond of “dipping his nose in the Gascon wine,” 
and at his death owed 1080 marcs at foot of his wine-bill to the 
Commune of Bordeaux, a debt for which his successor only offered 
eleven shillings in. the pound. In 1218, Henry III. paid Arnauld 
de Reisac two marcs and a half each for twenty hogsheads ordered 
by John for the provisioning of Dover Castle; and he also settled 
accounts with Rusteng de Solers for eighty-two casks more supplied 
to Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, for the same fortress. In 1226, 
Jean de Solay and Guilhem Raymond got an order of payment for 
£82, the London price of forty casks of Gascony wine. In the 
first twenty-six years of this thirteenth century we find wine ranging 
in London and Bristol from 14s. 6d. to 50s, the hogshead of about 
sixty-three gallons, without any particular sequence in the prices, 
which seem to have varied with the facilities of trade or the caprices 
of the wine-merchants. The more usual prices were from 30s. to 40s., 
and when wine was at 22s. John fixed the retail price at sixpence a 
gallon for red, and eightpence for white wine. 

In troublous times, for instance in 1263-64, when Henry III. 
was at civil war with the barons, the seafaring population of the 
Cinque Ports would break out and do a little privateering on their 
own account. For that reason, in those two years 40s. wine rose 
to 10 mares, or considerably over thrice its value. Henry III. was 
not above dealing in wine himself. Being at Bordeaux in 1243, he 
gave orders that no other wine was to be sold before his own found 
a market; and he eventually became indebted to Arnaud Chiket of 
Bordeaux in the, for those days, enormous sum of £1200 sterling, 
for wine, stuffs, and money lent. lLeber’s tables would make this 
equal to about £137,000 at the present day. The freights then 
formed an important item in the cost of wine in England. At the 
end of the thirteenth century we find them quoted at 8s. a ton, or 2s. 
hogshead, to Southampton; one shilling more being charged for 
going to Sandwich. A sailor’s wages- were at the same dato 8s. 
and the freight of a ton—an equal amount—for the voyage out and 
home; while the skipper or “meistre shipman” got double that. 
But the masters. combined later on, and held out for 24s. and three 
tons freight : they sometimes even ran it as high as 100s. and the 
same cargo room. In 1309 the wine trade was much disturbed, 
and the retail price rose higher than ever it had been. Edward II. 
interfered, and issued an ordinance forbidding wholesale wine- 
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merchants (grossewrs, our word grocer) to keep taverns, and fixing 
the price of the best wine at fivepence, and other qualities at four- 
pence and threepence the gallon. In 1342 we get the regulation 
prices again, at sixpence the gallon for Gascony and Rhine wines, 
and fourpence for those of La Rochelle. The same rates were 
re-enacted in 1881. The importance of the trade about that time 
may be judged from a record in the Exchequer which shows that 
141 vessels cleared at Bordeaux for England in 1350, with 13,500 
tuns of wine, which would be equal to about 1,700,000 dozen. A 
passage in Froissart’s “ Chroniques” shows us, under the date 1378, 
“200 nefs [navires] d’une voile, marchans d’Angleterre et de Galles 
et d’Escosse,” and anchoring at Bordeaux for wine. And Chaucer’s 
picture of the bronzed schipman from Dertemouthe is worth quoting: 
“ And certeinly he was a good felawe. 
Full many a draught of wyn had he drawe 


From Burdeux-ward, whil that the chapman sleep: + 
Of nyce conscience took he no keep.” 


At the end of the fourteenth century constant wars had driven 
up freights to 14s., 15s., and 16s. a ton for Waterford, Dublin, 
and Drogheda—for we now find the Irish claret trade, which is 
quite as old as that with England, in a leading position— 
and 18s, for Beaumaris or Chester. Such are the terms appearing 
in a charter-party of 1395, hiring a whaler called The Trinity of 
Ottermouth to go to the Isle of Rhé, La Rochelle, Bourg, Libourne, 
and Bordeaux. The old mercantile jargon of the time runs as follows 
in this bill of lading :— 

“ Et ledit Gebone [one Gibbon of Camberton, the supercargo apparently] 
prendra soun avys 4 Belille [Belle-Isle] en la coste de Bretaine, ezquels 
avauntdits lieux que luy voet [veut] charger ledit neif; et a le fin d’Engle- 
terre, 4 Ramsays ou 4 Saltays il prendra soun avys ezqueux de les lieux 


suysdits que luy voet discharger ledit balener in les parties d’Engleterre 
ou d’Irlande.” 


In the same year John of Tutbury bailiff of Hull loaded 260 
hogsheads of wine at Bordeaux on board the “ Cristofre,” of Hull, 
which was appointed one of the admirals of the English fleet then 
setting out, “ pur salvation et sauf-garde de tout ledit flete.” During 
the voyage some Spanish carricks fell foul of the Christopher, which 
showed fight, but all the other vessels fled in violation of their 
captains’ solemn oaths to stand by each other taken before the 
constable of Bordeaux, and the Hull admiral fell into the Spaniard’s 
hands. But the cowards were afterwards condemned in England to 
pay her full value to John of Tutbury and his partners in the 
venture. We have now got down to the fifteenth century, and find 
that in 1420, the year of the Canterbury jubilee, which brought 
100,000 pilgims to Becket’s shrine, Gascony wine was abundant at 
the price of eightpence a bottle for red, and sixpence for white wine. 
VoL. 128 —No, 3. AA 
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So soon as Bordeaux became definitely French in 1453, the 
English merchants were thwarted in every way. Their ships had to 
land their armament at Blaye on the Gironde, and come up the 
river defenceless to Bordeaux, where they could only go about the 
town from seven in the morning till five in the evening, and even 
then they had to wear a red cross on their coats, and go accompanied 
by a native broker or courtier, who was only allowed to take them 
through the booths—‘ par les bourdieux”—to buy wine of the 
burgesses and no others, and the courtier, on the spot and before wit- 
nesses, was obliged to register every sale, “ marché, ou bargaigne.” 
Such was the origin of the important syndicate of courtiers en vins of 
Bordeaux, whose verdict now makes or mars the reputation of a erd, 
If the English merchant went outside the town to the country 
vineyards, he had to take the broker with him, and they were 
besides escorted by an archer, at the merchant’s cost. The English 
were thus ere long driven to take their wool to Rouen, where they 
exchanged it for the wines of Lower Burgundy, while on the other 
hand the merchants of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, and 
Germany were encouraged, and began to flock into Bordeaux. Sill, 
wines had not risen very much in price in England eighty years later, 
for a statute of 1537 settled the scale for Gascony, Guienne, and 
other French wines at eightpence the gallon; while sacks, malvoisie, 
and other sweet wines were scheduled at a shilling. In 1583 the best 
Gascony wine was tariffed in London by Lord Treasurer Burleigh at £13 
the tun, but it was then only £3 9s. at Bordeaux, so that there was 
an ample margin of profit allowed to traders. In the time of 
Henry VIII. the English began to take more and more to the 
stronger liqueur and other wines of the more southern provinces 
which then had little or no sale in France itself except at the sea- 
ports. Spanish and Portuguese wines too had begun to come in 
about 1550, and an English company was formed for trade with the 
peninsula in 1589. Nevertheless, Doll Tearsheet could say of Falstaff: 
“'There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bordeaux stuff in him.” 

The City of London was ever jealous of the “ mercatores vinetarios” 
of Bordeaux which, as the capital of the king’s duchy, never wanted 
friends at Court. There were constant squabbles, and wine dues of the 
port of London were worked so as to pinch the “ povres marchauntz 
vinetors de Gascoigne,” as these sturdy burgesses called themselves 
in a petition to Edward II. for redress of wrongs in 13822, In 1289 
Southampton and Bristol were ordered to seize all the Bordeaux 
merchandise in those ports, to punish some infringement of the law, 
and in 1293 the English merchants plundered a Gascon ship in the 
Gironde. In 1803 there was great excitement upon the subject, and 
in 1309 the Gascons actually took up arms in the port of London, and 
naturally got the worst of it. At the end of the fifteenth century, 
. when Guienne had been irretrievably lost to us, it appears that the 
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Frenchmen were no longer thought worthy of any faith at all, and 
when they were paid for their wines on Change, they were obliged to 
lay out the money in English goods, and could not take away with them 
in coin more than ten crowns each; and this fine old “ fair trade ” rule 
was enforced by searching them to the shirt before their departure. 

But if London was hard upon Bordeaux, Bordeaux dealt heavily 
with her own neighbours. We have always given the generic term 
“ Bordeaux ” to all the wines of that part of France, and English 
ships willingly took in the best part of their cargo down the rivers 
Garonne and Gironde, where in fact almost all the best wines were 
grown. But the Bordeaux burgesses never saw things in the same 
light. Their jealousy of the country round was always strong, and 
became furious at times. As early as 1378 the constable of Bordeaux 
forbade foreign merchants to load wine at Bourg, or elsewhere than 
at Bordeaux and Bayonne, of which latter town the Bordeaux 
traders were also burgesses. The wines of Gaillac became very 
popular in England, as they not alone bore the sea well, but 
improved on the voyage; but Bordeaux interfered in 1486 and 
1517, and forbade their sale to the English buyers, as it was to the 
detriment ef their own merchandise. Such towns as La Réole and 
Langon were not allowed to put their wines on sale until the day after 
Christmas, in order that Bordeaux might have the first of the markets 
at the October fairs and afterwards. For a breach of this rule the 
Langon wine was confiscated in 1551, and the casks burnt. Some 
wine of Cahors and Lamothe-Montravel was similarly treated in 1675, 
and the casks were first ignominiously flogged by the public execu- 
tioner as a vicarious punishment of their absent owners! The 
sending of empty casks out of the town was forbidden, and outsiders’ 
wine was only admitted in barrels smaller than the Bordeaux gauge. 
As the dues were levied by the cask, irrespective of size, foreigners 
naturally preferred the bigger barrels, and so Bordeaux sold its own 
Wine first. Brewing beer was also a crime, for it interfered with the 
Wine consumption. Montaigne, who was mayor of Bordeaux in 
1583, made a celebrated remonstrance to the king in favour of free- 
dom of trade, and against these and the like abuses; Turgot, too, 
did his best to put them down nigh two hundred years later, in 1776; 
but they flourished until the Revolution, when they went by the 
board with a great deal more. To this day, Bordeaux will have 
nothing to say to its near neighbour St. Emilion, and has cold- 
shouldered its wines at all the modern exhibitions. 

There is one curious fact about this particular wine-trade, which 
must be noted before completing a very rapid survey of more modern 
times. Southern Spain, during its submission to the Moors, had 
almost ceased to cultivate the vine, which had been among its riches 
from ancient times ; and consequently, according as the Moslem was 
driven out, Bordeaux opened up, from the middle of the thirteenth 
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century onwards, a flourishing trade in supplying wine to Cordova, 
Seville, Valentia, and other places; and this trade continued long 
afterwards with the north of the peninsula. Of recent years, since 
the ravages of the vine-pest with the terrible name of Phyllozera 
vastatriz in France, we have seen a return game, Spain pouring its 
wines into France, and notably on to the Bordeaux market. 

The Bordeaux October fairs, established in 1565, added to the 
facilities of foreign buyers, four and five hundred vessels being then 
collected at one time at the town quays; and about the same date 
we find Scotland sending plaids, coal, and herrings to Bordeaux, 
and taking back salt, paper, rosin, dried plums, wine and brandy. 
Tallemant des Réaux has a story—later than this date, to be sure— 
about a Scot who could not get his price for his herrings, and was 
wandering disconsolate about the town during the Easter holidays, 
when an early nightingale suddenly struck up in the trees of one of 
the Allées. ‘“ Ah! my little hero,” said the canny one, “ ’tis easy 
known you've got no herrings to sell!” On the other hand, a 
pamphlet of 1586, addressed to Catherine de Medicis, points out 
that the English brought their fine rose-nobles and ship-nobles 
(a la naw) and their angelots in exchange for the French wines and 
salt; and in 1633 the price of wines ruled so high at Bordeaux 
that the merchants reported on the subject, and said that the rise 
was due to the English, who bought the best wines, and paid 
topping prices, which led the market and raised all other rates; 
while French and foreigners at the same time sent inferior wines to 
England, and sold them there at a high figure—a style of business 
still far from extinct. Be that how it may, at the end of the 
seventeenth century trade with England was, from a variety of 
causes, considered to be ruined at Bordeaux; and then, in 1703 
came the famous Methuen treaty with Portugal, which put a duty 
of £50 a tun on French wines, while port only paid £21. Bordeaux's 
yearly export to England soon sank to 1000 tuns, while Spain and 
Portugal sent 20,000. The Douro valley covered itself with vine- 
yards, while in 1766 half the vines in Guienne had to be rooted up. 
These are facts that lend a bitter and unpremeditated point to 
Bentley’s saying: “Claret would be port if it could.” 

The Irish claret trade received a great development about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the shipments for Waterford, 
Cork, Kinsale, Drogheda, Dublin, Limerick, and Youghal were 
incessant ; and so it went on until the next century, and the next 
after that, when hogsheads used to be emptied into the wells to 
make claret-cup; and Lord Chesterfield wrote in 1747 that nine 
landowners out of every ten had been reduced to beggary by their 
lavish, insane hospitality. The Methuen treaty did not extend to 
Ireland, and Swift could write from Dublin to Pope in 1727: “ I drink 
French wine twice as cheap as you do port.” 
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Two brief forays in word-hunting, which the subject demands, and 
we have done. And first as to “claret,” which has long been our modern 
term not alone for Bordeaux and Médoc wines, but for all those that 
resemble them. It is now out of use in France, though it was com- 
mon enough in the past, when it strictly and originally meant a light 
red, almost transparent, wine ; which was preferred to the darker red 
wines—some of which were even called black, noir—as being less 
loaded with deposit; for in the French view all dark-coloured wines 
were heavy and difficult of digestion. Thus there were really four 
leading descriptions of the wines of the chief districts—the white, the 
“¢lairet” (such was the prevailing form of the word), the red, and, 
less usually, the black, answering to the mavro of the Greek islands, 
Clairet, which is a derivative of clair (clear), and might be rendered 
“clearish,” was in fact a feeble red which approached transparency 
when held against the light. In 1495, in the diary of André de la 
Vigne, is found mention of white, red, and clairet wine of Naples ; 
ina French “ Morality ” produced on the stage in 1500 we have 
“vin cleret ;” the Northumberland House accounts of 1512 record 
three tuns of red, five tuns of clairet, and two and a half tuns of 
white Gascony wine; in 1538 the Household Book of James V. of 
Scotland contains an entry of several puncheons of new claret; in 
1540 a permit was given to the governor of Brittany to land 
eighty tuns of wine, as well white as claret, from Neyrac, Cha- 
losse, Bourdeaux, Gaillac, and other parts of Guienne. In 1549 
there were registered at Bordeaux many sales of wines “as well 
whites and reds, as claretz;” in 1550 the Memoirs of Marshal de 
Vielleville speak of white and clairet wine of Gascony; in 1560 was 
sold at Cadillac a pipe of blended wine, “ half white and half claret.” 
Documents of 1563, 1564, and 1568 exhibit the word clairet in com- 
mon use at Bordeaux, and in 1567 is made mention of “ claret of the 
parish of Le Tourne,” and of “ clairet of Baron near Branne.” These 
instances might be multiplied to infinity, but we shall only add that 
the word has been naturalized in Germany as Claret—with the 
same meaning as Bleichert—in Italian as claretto, and in Spanish 
as clarete, while it has dropped out of modern French. 

From the foregoing it will be abundantly clear that Professor 
Skeat’s “Etymological Dictionary ” is very far off the spot in saying 
that claret is a “clarified” wine, The fact is claret, the wine, has 
been confounded with claré, an ancient made drink, which is of 
another colour altogether. This claré was a kind of hypocras made 
by infusing sweet herbs in wine, adding sugar or honey, and filter- 
ing the mixture, to clarify or make claré (low-Latin, claretum) of it. 
It is mentioned in the twelfth century at the Court of Bandouin IL, 
Count of Guines, as having been put before the Archbishop of 
Rheims, It was a sort of sweet cup. 

This essay concludes as it began, with the name of the town, In 
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a Close Roll of 1270 is mentioned an armourer named Reymunde 
de Burdieus, who worked for the English knights; in the same 
century it is met with also, written Bordiax, for every man spelled 
as seemed right in his own eyes. The Cottonian MSS. comprise a 
work on the plague by John de Burdeux, who may well have 
belonged to the family which has since adorned the French medical 
profession. A 1612 collection of the statutes of the “town and 
city ” calls it Bourdeaus, and in later times it was commonly written 
Bourdeaulx. But we have already cited a decree or arré¢ which 
still preserves for us, as late as 1554, the true origin of the name. 
This proclamation notifies the regulations for taking the English 
buyers “ through the bowrdieux and into the country.” These bour- 
dieux were the stores within the town where the wine was kept. 
They were generally along the quays, and were built of wood, whence 
their name: for the old Dutch bord, a plank, a board, gave the 
French borde, a wooden shed ; and that again gave the diminutive 
bordel, with an old form bordeau, meaning a little borde, a hut, a 
cabin. The plural gives the name of the town as signifying The 
Huts—a familiar term for many years at Aldershot. This etymo- 
logy is fully confirmed by the low-Latin bordigala or burdicala, a 
diminutive of borda, a lodging; and borda still survives with the 
same meaning in the Provencal dialect, while the Latin name of 
Bordeaux is, as is well known, Burdigala. There are two other 
Bordeaux in France, whose names had a like origin, and the Persian 
borji, a village, the French bourg and our own borough have doubtless 
all grown from the same root. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue rapid development of electrical science in recent years has resulted 
in a constant succession of new manuals for students, in which the 
methods have sometimes been historic developments of the several aspects 
of the subject, sometimes the elaboration of the new researches which 
have given electricity its practical importance as a science. The manual 
of “ Electricity and Magnetism,’’? by Professor Balfour Stewart and Mr. 
Gee, combines both of these methods in a way that has not been surpassed 
for clearness of exposition and for generalized conception of the broader 
aspects of the subject, but with all the advantages of modern precision. 
The treatise is divided into two parts. The first three chapters, comprising 
twenty-two lessons, are devoted to elementary electrostatics, the funda- 
mental laws of magnetism, and the fundamental laws of voltaic electricity ; 
and herein the apparatus needed for the experiments is enumerated, the 
experiments to be performed are described, and the laws to which they 
lead up are stated. Then, assuming that the elements of the subject are 
mastered, successive chapters are given to the measurement of electrical 
resistance, the tangent galvanometer, determination of the magnetic 
elements, electro-magnetism and electro-magnetic induction, the con- 
denser, and the electrometer. Hence the book is essentially a practical 
exposition of those parts of electrical philosophy with which the student 
who would become an electrician must necessarily be acquainted. It is 
well illustrated, clearly arranged, well printed, and is likely to be a 
valuable aid to students. 

From among the manuscripts left by the late Professor Clifford, Mr. 
Tucker has edited a small volume on the “ Elements of Dynamic,” * 
which forms a continuation of the Kinematic previously published. It 
deals with the subject of masses, and, so far as written, comprises chapters 
on the mass centre, second moments, and momentum. Appendices 
include a number of other fragments, a syllabus of lectures on motion 
and a number of exercises drawn from examination papers set by Clifford 
at University College. The fragment will be interesting to mathematical 
students as an additional example of the clear exposition and original 
treatment which characterizes the whole of the author’s work. 


: “ Lessons in Elementary Practical Physics.” By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Victoria University, the Owens College, Manchester ; and 
W. W. Haldane Gee, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, 
the Owens College. Vol. II., Electricity and Magnetism. London. 1887. 

_‘‘Elements of Dynamic. An Introduction to the study of Motion and Rest in 
Solid and Fluid Bodies.” By W. K. Clifford, F.R.S., late Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, London. Part I. Kinematic. 
Book IV., and Appendix. London. 1887. 
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Signor Poli* sends us a discussion on the longitudinal metacentre as 
affecting the stability of ships. The author proceeds on the determina. 
tion of the centre of gravity, and he believes it necessary in the case of 
armoured ships to take the areas of the several compartments into 
consideration in constructing the metacentral diagram. 

Lieut. Jaques of the United States Navy has attempted to rouse 
American enthusiasm in the matter of national defence.* The fact that 
this country had made a definite proposition to establish a gun factory in 
Canada, is held to be a conclusive argument why the United States 
Government should take steps to provide itself with heavy ordnance 
manufactured in the country. An article is devoted to Captain Ericssen’s 
vessel named the Destroyer, which is a sort of gunboat, partially 
armoured, to attack the bows of ships at short range, and furnished with a 
submarine gun and torpedo projectiles. The author is strongly in favour 
of this system of submarine artillery. A third article deals with modern 
armour, and gives an interesting account of the modern history, weight 
and cost of steel and wrought-iron plates. After enumerating the 
armour-clads of different nations, it is stated that the United States 
possesses fourteen monitors twenty years old, and five in process of con- 
struction ; and that the coast defence fortifications are worthless, while the 
Government possesses no torpedo-boats or automatic torpedoes. The 
fourth paper, on torpedoes, describes the several kinds of torpedoes in use, 
and especially illustrates the advantages of the Howell torpedo, which is 
an American invention. These papers are well illustrated and well 
printed, 

Mr. Carruthers of Benares is constantly attacking problems which do 
not admit of solution. His latest contribution is on “ The Cause of 
Electricity,” ° which is regarded as depending upon the composition and 
decomposition of water; but while this statement is sufficient to show 
the character of the memoir, the author in his conclusion doubts whether 
his work will thoroughly convince any one that the cause of electricity has 
been discovered. 

Under the title “Scientific Romances,”® Mr. Hinton has written 
series of papers, which show some power of exposition, but are deficient 
in interest when compared with the thorough-going romances with which 
Jules Verne has amused us. Number 8 is an account of a “ Plane 
World,” and the ways of life of its inhabitants who have to walk in single 
file round its edge. Number 4, termed “ A Picture of the Universe,” is 
discursive and unsatisfactory. It devotes itself to a history of the Kil- 
kenny cats, which is made to lead to a consideration of the elements of 
electricity, from which the author passes to a discussion of space of four 
dimensions ; but his skill is less obvious with that subject than with the 
Kilkenny cats, The fifth number, termed “ Casting out the Self,” is also 
devoted to a consideration of space, and discusses some of the conceptions 
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% Rodolfo Poli: ‘Sul diagramma dei Metacentri longitudinali. Estratte dalla 
Ravista Marittima.” Maggio 1886. Roma. 1886. 

4 ‘*Questions of the Day.” XVII. Heavy Ordnance for National Defence. By 
William H. Jaques, Lieut. U.S. Navy. XXXI. Ericssen’s Destroyer and Submarine 
Gun. By William H. Jaques. XXXII. Modern Armour and National Defence. By 
William S. Jaques. Second edition, illustrated. XXXIV. Torpedoes for National 
Defence. By William S. Jaques. Illustrated. New York and London. 1886. 

5 “The Cause of Electricity, with remarks on Chemical Equivalents.” By G. T. 
Carruthers, M.A., Chaplain of Benares. Benares. 1886. 

§ “Scientific Romances.” No. IlI. A Plane World. No. IV. A Picture of the 
Universe. No. V. Casting out the Self. By C. H, Hinton, B.A. London. 1886. 
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of the cube, with the object of showing that certain ordinary ideas are con- 
sequences of our education, and may be discarded ; and almost asa matter 
of course the author goes on to deal with space of four dimensions, but 
we fail to discover any merit in this discussion. The author states that 
“the subject abounds in abysses for stupidity to fall into,” that he had 
to clamber out of each of them, so that it took him several years before 
he got on the right tack again. We would preserve the reader from such 
an experience. 

Dr. Tucker Wise’ enumerates the various ailments which should deter 
patients from visiting the higher Alps, and especially urges the freedom of 
the air from microscopic organisms as favourable to consumptive patients. 
A few pages are devoted to an enumeration and description of summer 
attractions in the neighbourhood of the Maloja in the Engadine. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


Prorzssor SgeLrey’s “ Expansion of England” is too well known to 
call for any comments. About a third part of it, treating of our Colonial 
Empire, has been extracted by the author, and published separately, at 
the reasonable price of one shilling, under the title of “Our Colonial 
Expansion.’’! Thanks largely to Mr. Seeley, the duty of Englishmen in 
all parts of the world to hold together as one nation and one State is now 
denied by few thinking men. We seldom hear now the irritating question, 
so common afew years ago—* What is the use of colonies ?”” We should 
almost as soon expect to be asked—‘ What is the use of Kent or Corn- 
wall?’ The question implies a fundamental misconception as to the 
nature of our Colonial Empire—a habit of thinking of colonies, not as 
part of the State, but as possessions belonging to it. In opposition to 
this way of thinking, Mr. Seeley has taught us to look at our colonies as 
simply extensions of the English State and nation over new territory. 
We lost our first colonial empire just because we thought ourselves 
entitled to insist on its being of wse to us. The old colonial system, 
formulated by Spain, and adopted with more or less modification by the 
other Powers of Western Europe, regarded colonies as possessions, national 
estates, from which revenue was to be extracted for the benefit of the 
mother-country, as rents and tolls might be paid to an absentee landlord. 
The disappearance of this and other mischievous views as to the relations 
between colonies and the State of which they are expansions, coupled 
with the overcoming of the physical obstacles presented by distance, 

7 “Contra-indications for Visiting the High Altitudes, with a Description of the 
Environs of Maloja, Upper Engadine.” By A. Tucker Wise, M.D. London. 1886. 

* “Our Colonial Expansion. Extracts from the ‘ Expansion of England.” By 


J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, “London. 1887, 
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have placed the problem of how to keep mother-country and colonies 
together in quite a new light; have made us more in earnest in seeking 
a solution, and more hopeful of succeeding. 

Under the title of “ The New Liberal Programme”? Mr. A. Reid pub- 
lishes letters from some thirty members of Parliament and others, 
expounding their views of what the programme of the Liberal party ought 
to be. Although none of the writers, with the pussible exception of Mr, 
Labouchere, can claim to be leader, their views, so far as they harmonize 
with each other, may be taken as fairly representive of those of the rank 
and file of the Liberal Home Rulers on the Irish question, and of the 
views of the whole of the most advanced Liberals on other questions. 
The letters are therefore a handy and very readable guide to the declared 
aims of the most progressive section of the present House of Commons. 
Mr. Labouchere enumerates the principal questions which he wishes to 
see taken in hand at once, and briefly indicates the nature of the reforms 
required, in his opinion. These are well known, and may be considered 
the nearest approach to an authorized programme of the extreme Radicals, 
Of course they go far beyond Mr. Gladstone's historie ‘“ authorized pro- 
gramme,” and even beyond Mr. Chamberlain’s “ unauthorized ” proposals. 
The other writers are not all in complete harmony with Mr. Labouchere. 
Lord Kilcoursie, for instance, declares that if Mr. Labouchere’s ideas 
about the organization of the party are carried out, “not a single Liberal 
member wil] ever again be returned” for the West of England, the Mid- 
land counties, or West Scotland. The Editor has unfortunately done his 
best to make the contributors ridiculous by his ludicrous “ Introduction.” 

Mr. T. J. Pollard’s two vigorous essays® offer us yet another explana- 
tion of, and another infallible remedy for, the troubles arising out of the 
depreciation of silver as compared with gold. His explanation is that 
this depreciation is due to the depreciation of Indian commodities in 
England, which in turn is caused by the vast importation of these com- 
modities in payment of the “Indian tribute,” as he calls the “home 
charges.”” His remedies are bold, at least. He proposes to “let all 
perpetual interest and all payments for long periods be calculated 
according to the statistician’s wages, or income-level, and not according 
to average prices.” All fixed salaries must cease, and so must all inter- 
national borrowing. There are suggestions and arguments scattered 
through these two little volumes which may possibly repay the trouble of 
reading them, if the reader has a sufficient equipment of economic know- 
ledge to estimate them at their own value, not at their author’s valuation. 

Few recent books that we have come across are as well worth reading 
as Dr. Jessop’s “Arcady: For Better, for Worse.” * Some delicious 
mouthfuls which we hurriedly snatched from these delightful essays as they 
appeared separately in the pages of one of our contemporaries only served 
to whet our appetite for the satisfying meal that we have now been able 
to make at leisure. The volume enables us to appreciate more fully the 
author’s solid thoughtfulness, scholarly culture, quick observation, and 
vivid portraiture ; his humour, pathos, and wide but regulated sympathy. 
Dr. Jessop loves his work among the Norfolk hamlets, unlovely as they 
too often are, and coarse, dull, unresponsive as are so many of the poor folk 

2 ‘The New Liberal Programme.” By Representatives of the Liberal Party. 
Edited by Andrew Reid. London. 1886. 
= “ Gold and Silver Weighed in the Balance,” and ‘‘The Indian Tribute and the 


Loss by Exchange.” By T. J. Pollard. Calcutta. 1886. 
4“ Arcady: For Better, For Worse.” By Augustus Jessop, D.D. London. 1887. 
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who wear away a joyless existence amid their sordid surroundings. 
The picture he presents us of the present generation of Norfolk labourers 
is grim and depressing in the extreme. They are neither loving nor 
lovable, nor even interesting, although they have supplied our author 
with a few quaint originals for his gallery of rustic portraits. But there 
are still a few “ dear old people,” who live very much in the past and love 
it, and love to repeat the traditions of an age that has gone as completely 
as the age of chivalry. For these feeble worn-out creatures—“ portions 
and parcels of the dreadful past ’—threatened with workhouse imprison- 
ment in obedience to economic theories, Dr. Jessop pleads strongly, and 
not, we trust, in vain. They are well-nigh the only picturesque and 
humanizing element left to village life. Indeed, the only thoroughly 
pleasing trait that we can discover in Dr. Jessop’s severely impartial 
picture of the Norfolk labourer of to-day is his affection and reverence for 
the aged. One of the most delightful of Dr. Jessop’s chapters—“ The 
Arcady of our Grandfathers ””—we owe to the reminiscences of these 
tottering crones and hobbling old men, gathered with much gentle 
sympathy and patient tact. “They are a wary and reticent race, and shy 
of letting out too much at a time. But what a flavour their stories 
have! They have something to ¢ed/, not only to repeat.” Strange to say, 
“the old Arcadian is not a laudator temporis acti 

they will stand to it that the present generation know nothing of the 
hard life their grandsires had experience of.” And yet Dr. Jessop is 
confident that Arcadians were happier then than now. It is true that 
the peasantry of to-day have “ tastes,’’ education of a sort, shorter hours 
of work, rather better wages, and are able to pay ready-money at the 
shops: still, they are less contented than ever. “ Why, indeed, should 
they not be P” asks Dr. Jessop. “The plain, ugly fact is patent to all 
who do not resolutely keep their eyes shut, that the agricultural labourer’s 
life has had all the joy taken out of it, and has become as dull and scdden 
a life asa man’s can well be made.” Above all, the housing of the 
labourer has got worse instead of better. In the open parishes, where 
the land is not exclusively owned by one landlord, speculative builders 
and small, needy owners are responsible for a state of things no better 
than the rookeries of London and Glasgow. Such as it is, the labourer’s 
“home” is frequently two or three miles from his work, and the double 
distance must be trudged every day in all weathers. The repulsiveness 
of his home, the utter absence of healthy gaiety in his viliage life, the 
hopelessness of his outlook for old age—these, rather than the attraction 
of high wages, have driven him from the country to the town, with what 
results we know from official reports. When we realize Arcadian life as 
depicted in these essays, we are not surprised to hear that, in the opinion 
of so competent an observer, the rising generation of Arcadians are in a 
far more dangerous and inflammable condition than the world outside has 
any suspicion of. We cannot wonder that Arcady breeds cynics of nine- 
teen who “ ain’t got no call to like things.” Happily, since these pictures 
were drawn Dr. Jessop is able to acknowledge undoubted signs of 
improvement. Houses are better, the current of emigration to the 
towns has perceptibly declined, and labourers are less discontented with 
their lot, What is wanted now above all things is facilities for some 
kind of healthy recreation and intelligent amusement. We are greatly 
pleased to find Dr. Jessop giving it as his opinion that music forms an 
easily available source of amusement and refinement, well suited not only 
to the tastes and the capacities, but also to the spiritual needs of Arcadians. 
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“Notes of a Naturalist” * is an admirable book of its kind—exactly 
what we have a right to expect from its title and its author. Mr. Ball 
is not only a thoroughly competent observer and collector, but, what is 
almost as rare, an exact and trustworthy narrator. He distinguishes 
inferences from facts of observation, and when he states a fact he is care- 
ful to inform us whether he himself observed it, or was told it by some 
other observer. In the former case he describes the surrounding circum- 
stances, and takes care not to let it be supposed that he saw more than 
he really did see. The detailed account of the scientific results of his 
labour are not to be looked for in this volume, although it contains many 
suggestions and remarks of the greatest interest to science—especially to 
meteorology and botany. In his descriptions of the varied and ever-chang- 
ing external aspect of Nature, and in his observations on the social and 
political condition of the South American States, as well as in his 
occasional humorous allusions to the personal incidents of the journey, 
there is plenty to interest the unscientific reader. The book is the result 
of a five months’ tour round the coast of South America, beginning at 
Panama and ending at Rio Janeiro. The author's apology for publishing 
an account of so limited an experience is hardly needed. His book will 
achieve more than the object with which he declares he will be content— 
namely, “‘to induce others to visit a region so abounding in sources of 
enjoyment and interest.” It will give no little enjoyment and enlighten- 
ment to a much larger class of persons who can never hope to have the 
good fortune to look with their own eyes upon the mighty peaks of the 
Cordilleras and the forest giants of Brazil. For the benefit of the lucky 
few we may mention that, in Mr. Ball’s opinion, by a judicious choice of 
route and season, all the accessible parts of the continent may be visited 
with no more risk or discomfort than would be incurred in a summer tour 
in Europe, and they can do their 18,000 miles by sea and spend ten 
weeks on land for the modest sum of £250. Starting from Southampton 
by a royal mail steamer, and touching at some of the West Indies, Mr. 
Ball landed on the isthmus at Colon and crossed by rail in four hours 
to Panama, taking note by the way of the immense practical difficulties, 
due to climate, energy of vegetation, and other causes, which have to be 
overcome, and must be constantly fought against, if the canal is to be 
made and maintained. From Panama Mr. Ball coasted in various 
steamers the whole length of South America, stopping for a few days at 
two or three places, and for shorter periods at all the principal ports of 
Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chili. Whenever he had a chance he made 
a rush on shore, and carried off whatever specimens of the indigenous flora 
he could lay his hands on. Notwithstanding the tantalizing briefness of 
these expeditions, he managed to see a good deal, and bring away some 
very valuable specimens. The long calm hours on board were utilized in 
drying these, in making meteorological observations, and in speculating on 
the unsolved problems of ocean and atmospheric current. The part of his 
tour which seems to have most interested Mr. Ball was “the channels” off 
the coast of southern Chili. Here, contrary to the general impression, 
that the extreme south of South America is a dreary land of desolation, a 
region of continual mist, and sleet, and wind, he found “a wealth of 
vegetation” on its precipitous shores which made its scenery quite 
“unique.” Dr. Ball “ can find no language to give any impression of the 
marvellous variety of the scenes that followed in quick succession against 


site ms Notes of a Naturalist in South America.” By John Ball, F.R.S., &c. London. 
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the bright blue background of a cloudless sky.” At Sandy Point 
(Punta Arenas), almost the extreme southern point of the mainland, he 
spent some time, profiting by the hospitality and the local experience of 
an Irish fellow-countryman, Dr. Fenton, who described to him, amongst 
other things, a very remarkable habit of the South American ostrich, 
which he had frequent opportunities of observing (see p. 261). Leaving 
Sandy Point, our author made excursions inland at Monte Video and 
San Paulo, and finally returned to England from Rio Janeiro vid Lisbon. 
Short as his stay in Brazil was, he formed a strong opinion as to the 
great extent and importance of the ancient mountains of that region. 
“To my mind,” he says (p. 316), “the conclusion is irresistible, that 
ancient Brazil was one of the great mountain regions of the earth, and 
that its summits may very probably have exceeded in height any now 
existing in the world.” The recognition of this will, he thinks, throw - 
fresh light on the history of organic life in that part of the globe. It is 
curious to find that the Hare system of voting for members of the 
Legislature has been successfully adopted in Chili. Brazilian doctors, it 
seems, regulate their fees on the same principle that “ salvage ”’ is deter- 
mined: the larger a man’s income, the greater the fee for enabling him to 
enjoy it! There is common sense in that. 

Mr. Sandys’ unpretending journal ® of a short tour in Greece is inte- 
resting, and will be found of very great practical use to any one who may 
desire to visit that country. It is not easy for strangers whose time and 
money are limited to make their way to any but a few of the chief places. 
Yet, as Mr. Sandys shows, the facilities for coasting and inland travel 
in Greece are much greater than are generally supposed, owing to the 
lack of information in such a form as tourists require. Mr. Sandys is 
happily not above supplying the omissions and defects of Bradshaw, 
Baedeker, Hendschel, and Cook. Needless to say that in the Cambridge 
public orator the tourist will find a companion whose classical learning 
is invaluable, and adds immeasurably to the interest of the scenes whose 
chief, but certainly not sole, attraction is the memories associated with 
them. 

To the historian, the antiquarian, and the ethnologist, Palestine is, 
and must ever be, amongst the most fascinating spots on the globe. Our 
knowledge of its past has been immensely extended within the last few 
years, and a mass of material is being systematically accumulated which, 
sooner or later, must yield results of the highest importance. But these 
materials in their present form are neither accessible nor very readable 
for any but experts. We are therefore under an obligation to Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant for to some extent meeting this difficulty. “Haifa ’’’ 
is a series of letters addressed originally to the New York Sun. They 
are brightly written, by a good writer and a competent explorer, and are 
full of general as well as special interest. Mr. Oliphant writes from 
Palestine, with the men, the scenes, and the objects he describes before 
him, and with the advantage of several years’ residence in the country. 
His descriptions of Druce life and character are particularly interesting. 
The object of his residence in Palestine does not appear, but Mr. Oliphant 
must have spent most of his time in making excursions in all directions 


* “An Easter Vacation in Greece. With List of Books on Greck Travel and 


Topograj hy, and Time-tables of Greek Steamers and Railways.” By John Edwin 
Sandys, Litt. D. London. 1887. 
“Haifa ; or, Life in Modern Palestine.” By Laurence Oliphant. London. 1887. 
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from his headquarters at Haifa. His experiences are pleasantly told, and 
will be useful to any one about to visit Palestine. 

The contents of Mr. Walker’s careful and somewhat too elaborate 
account of the Azores® are so fully summarized on the title-page that 
we need add nothing on that head. We cannot pretend to have found 
in these pages anything of great or general interest; but it is only 
fair to remember that they are intended for visitors, and that the 
author disarms criticism by frankly describing them as “ devoid of any 
scientific or literary merit.” They are evidently prepared and written 
with great pains, and will be an undoubted treasure to invalids and others 
whose lot may be cast for a time in these happy, but we should think 
rather dull islands, concerning which it is not easy for English readers to 
find any good descriptive account less antiquated than Bullar’s “ Winter 
in the Azores,” now forty-four years old. The story of Sir Richard 
Grenville and his good ship The Revenge will always give the little island 
of Flores a romantic interest in the eyes of every patriotic Englishman, 
and indeed of all who know the story and admire its hero’s splendid 
devotion. 

There is, unfortunately, some truth in “Terre d’Irlande,” but the 
general effect is utterly false, from the insistency of the author upon all 
that is worst in Irish life and character. ‘He presents facts or fictions 
as typical, which are not so ; and gives everything warped and thrown out 
of position, as in a cheap looking-glass. The weaknesses and vices of 
Dublin society, which he first exaggerates and then gloats over, are 
simply those of every metropolis in Europe. Every one acquainted with 
Irish society will know that the picture here presented is as misleading 
as it is repulsive ; and every one who knows anything of society elsewhere 
will recognize the transparent unfairness of the clumsy devices by which 
the author endeavours to vilify the country to which, we regret to think, 
he himself belongs. He has not even the artfulness to assume an air of 
fairness by reporting anything good, however slight, in order to gain 
belief for the odious charges he brings against Irish conduct and life in 
general. 


8 «The Azores, or Western Islands. A Political, Commercial, and Geographical 
Account ; containing what is historically known of those islands, and descriptive of their 
scenery, inhabitants, and natural productions ; having special reference to the eastern 
group, consisting of St. Michael and St. Mary, the Formigas and Dollabaret Rocks ; in- 
cluding suggestions to travellers and invalids who may resort to the Archipelago in 
search of health.” By Walter Frederick Walker, F.R.G.S., &c. London. 1886. 

- diet — Par George Moore. ‘Traduit de l’Anglaise par M. F. Rabbe. 
aris. 1887. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuer period which Mr. Creighton has reached in his “ History of the 
Papacy,” } that of the Italian Princes, has always been a fertile field for 
the imagination of the dramatist and romance-writer to revel in. Whether 
this overwhelming interest is chiefly a result of the fatal fascination 
which the contemplation of evil exercises over the human mind, or whether 
the drama of Italian, and with it perhaps European, political and eccle- 
siastical life really reached its crisis, and justifies the almost excessive 
interest aroused about this period, Mr. Creighton does not venture to 
decide. There are crimes enough at the doors of every petty ruler to 
proclaim them sufficiently complete villains, and we may, with Mr. Creigh- 
ton, give the Borgias, the Sforzas, Orsinis and Colonnas the benefit of 
the doubt when possible, and absolve them from those crimes which seem 
to have been credited to them chiefly with a view to picturesque effect. 
Nevertheless, the abandoned vice and crime of the age has never been 
equalled ; the lowest point of private morals was reached when Cardinals 
and Popes attracted women as the magnet attracts iron, and prostituted 
their high authority for the purpose of finding power and place for the 
children of their illicit amours; when public opinion absolved the clergy 
from the vow of chastity, and aided and abetted them in their endeavours 
to found powerful families; at one time tolerating the jocularity of referring 
to the Pope as “ Pater Patrie,” on account of the number of his children ; 
at another time the whole city of Rome publicly expressing its sympathy 
with the grief of Pope Alexander VI. for the murder of his favourite son, 
the Duke of Andria, while the Sovereigns of Europe sent their condo- 
lences. The very nadir of public morals was reached when the Papal 
dispensation was used to remove obstacles that stood in the way of advan- 
tageous alliances, when Cesar Borgia was permitted to resign the Cardina- 
late in order to ally himself with a powerful French house, and Lucretia was 
divorced in order, by a fresh marriage, to secure the adhesion of a more 
powerful family ; when finally the unspeakable Turk, Djem, brother of 
Bajazet II., was purchased by the Pope to serve as a political instrument 
against his enemies, and was utilized as a source of terror and income in 
all his intrigues. The reaction against this unprecedented degradation of 
morals found expression in the prophetic voice of Savonarola, whose 
mission Mr. Creighton declares to have been to reconcile the new 
Humanism with Christianity. As a man of culture, however, Mr. 
Creighton finds it difficult to attribute the universal degradation to its 
apparently true cause, the total change of spirit which was effected by 
the new learning, emancipation from the overwhelming burden of self- 
restraint and self-renunciation which characterized the Middle Ages, and 
the opening up of undreamed sources of pleasure and artistic delight. 
The exaltation of mind which accompanies artistic enjoyment reached a 
point approaching to the intoxication produced by new wine ; every sligh* 
barrier which restrained it gave way before it. Artistic enjoyment degene- 
rated into license, life became a dream of pleasure, refined when possible, 
but hesitating at no crime to remove obstacles which interfered with its 
uaimpeded flow. Those in power lent themselves to this theory of life, 
set the example, and proselytized the whole nation. The Pope reorganized 


1“ History of the Papacy,” vols, iii. and iv. London: Longmans. 
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the Carnival ; Lorenzo dei Medici expressed the universal feeling in his 


quatrain : 
** Quant’ é bella giovinezza 
Che si fugge tuttavia ! 
Chi vuol esser lieto, sia : 
Di doman non c’é certezza.” 


As a necessary consequence, Popes and Princes reaped the whirlwind, 
It is not, however, only the fascination of evil which so enthralls the 
mind, but it is the spectacle of that which supplies the basis of all tragic 
interest, the spectacle of men, like the Borgias, pursued by the inevitable 
Nemesis of their sins, or of a man like Savonarola, overborne in his isolated 
struggle against the world of wrong. When you have added the refine. 
ment of the new culture, the grace and nobility of reviving art to the 
high ambition, magnificence, and force of the characters engaged, you have 
all the elements which go to make heroic tragedy. The dramatic cha- 
racter of the period is pronounced, and it will be strongly borne in upon 
the minds of readers who were not before familiar with the history of this 
period, with what true instinct and historical grasp George Eliot wrote 
her “ Romola.” In “ Romola”’ we get, as it were, the due proportions of 
the historical events of the times. Any one who has at all appreciated 
that great work of art must be impressed by such works as Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s “ History of the Papacy,” or Mr. Symonds’ “ Renaissance,”’ as con- 
firmatory, each from their special point of view, of the conception of the 
period instilled into his mind with almost living force by “Romola.” A 
calm, dispassionate view of the period was much wanted. Indeed, the 
need of a compendious account of the mere facts has long been felt. 
Both requirements are met in Mr. Creighton’s work ; controversy and 
debate he has wisely left on one side. No doubt the archives of Venice 
and Rome still contain documents which may alter some of our views, but 
Mr. Creighton has left learned dispute or criticism on one side, and relied 
upon his presentation of facts carrying their own approval or conden- 
nation. It is a work far from dull, characterized by judgment and 
moderation. 

One might be inclined to wonder at the voluminous results of Mr. 
Davenport Adams’ labours in the book-making line, did not a peep inside 
his works at once disclose the method of their manufacture, of which 
industry of compilation is a marked feature. “The preamble must be 
quoted,” “says Froude,” “ we shall adopt his narrative,” “ we transcribe it 
here,” and the like phrases, occurring on nearly every page, unless such 
page be wholly enclosed in quotation marks, and numerous references to 
names of authors in footnotes, clearly proclaim the sort of provision made 
by Mr. Adams for his readers. This characteristic method he has applied 
to two subjects, to which he has given the titles respectively of “ England 
at War: the Story of the Great Campaigns of the British Army,” ” and 
“ Good Queen Anne ; or, Men and Manners, Life and Letters in England’s 
Augustan Age.”* It follows that, having laid many authors under con- 
tribution, he has necessarily brought together a considerable amount of 
information on these topics, and there are many doubtless to whom the 
compilations will be useful and probably interesting also. “ Good 
Queen Anne” appears to be the better work of the two. 


2 «*England at War.” By W. H. Davenport Adams. Twovols. London. 1886. 
3 “Good Queen Anne; or, Men and Manners, Life and Letters in England's 
Augustan Age.” By W.H. Davenport Adams. Twovols. London. 1886. 
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The Professor of Law at Berlin, who has studied the history of the 
English Constitution * with a view to the practical needs of German 
political life, considers that England gained in the eighteenth century, 
what no country had previously possessed—viz., social, personal and political 
liberty. This, he thinks, was in great measure due to the development of 
the parochial system since the Reformation, which depended on self- 
government by honorary elected officers, and “ engendered a manly spirit 
which is able victoriously to face the constitutional struggles that ensue 
against absolutism in Church and State.” Now, however, the increase of 
the population and the widening of the suffrage tends to make the middle 
classes believe that their public duties are discharged by a mere money 
payment, instead of by personal activity. As the best classes retire from 
parochial life, parochial government, and more important matters even 
than that, fall into the hands of Government officials. Parliament comes 
to represent interests, not, as before, communities, “ and party government 
falls into a helpless dependence upon incalculable combinations of social 
interests, upon the strongest prejudices, upon political agitation, and 
the tactics of party movement, whose equally influential and wavering 
organ the daily press has now become.” It is cheering to see that in 
the coming struggle both the existence of the realm and the essential 
parts of the parliamentary constitution may hope to be preserved. While 
there is nothing new in the way of historical discoveries or theories, the 
author’s work on the reform of the judicial and administrative institutions 
of Germany gives a practical way of looking at things, not quite like that 
of an Englishman, which adds greatly to the interest of his writing. 

Herr Moritz Brosch, whose “Lord Bolingbroke’’ was reviewed in 
these pages some time ago, has since then devoted his labours to a study 
of Cromwell, and his times.’ Herr Brosch lays some stress upon the 
advantage he has had in consulting the archives of Venice; but the 
amount of new material which he has been able to bring to bear upon the 
subject is not considerable either in quantity or significance. The special 
merit of his work, if any, must therefore be sought in his treatment of 
the well-known facts which Carlyle’s genius selected for consideration. 
Speaking generally, Herr Brosch’s work is an instance of the change of 
opinion, which Carlyle, with his usual vehemence, declared the truth of 
the facts must bring about in the world’s estimate of the character of 
Cromwell. The despatches of the Venetian ambassadors, scanty as they 
appear to be, and though occasionally betraying a palpable misapprehen- 
sion of Cromwell’s motives, all go to uphold Carlyle’s view. It seems 
clear, however, that much more should be made of these sources than has 
been extracted by Herr Brosch. The scope of his work, as we observed, 
18 not primarily to make known new materials; it is rather a study 
apparently written for his own self-satisfaction, and not so much for the 
instruction of the world. The publication of such a work is not of much 
significance, interesting though it is as aréswmé of facts, The far-reach- 
ing questions and deep problems, relating to politics and religion, which 
called forth the devotion and heroism of a Cromwell, are not matters 
which have become buried in the dim historic past, but they are matters 
still of living moment, and, as Carlyle pointed out, will be of still greater 


* “ The History of the English Constitution.” By Dr. Rudolf Gneist. Translated 
by P. A. Ashworth. Two vols. London. 1886. 

Oliver Cromwell und der Puritanische Revolution.” Von Moritz Brosch. 
London. 1886, 
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moment in the course of the next two centuries. To show what these 
fundamental questions were, and how they still are working, will some day 
make the deep study of Cromwell of practical, philosophical, and immediate 
necessity. The Public Record Office is publishing the State Papers, and Mr. 
Gardiner is utilizing those and other documents in his very thorough 
history of the facts. The archives of the various European States must 
yield their secrets, and then we shall be in a better position for a philoso- 
phical study of Cromwell. The present volume is an exercise which can 
do no harm. 

Will there ever be an end to books about Mary Stuart ?® When new 
papers turn up and a page of history wants re-writing, they are justifiable ; 
but not when they are mere sketches based on Tytler and Keightley, and 
the author thinks it necessary to aid the imagination “ by the filling in 
of such unrecorded details as, while they form no part of history, give 
to the picture that vividness and truth it would otherwise lack.” Truth, 
quotha ! 

It is a bold thing to write a family history and upset the family tradi- 
tions, but the Brocases’ will have no reason to find fault with Professor 
Burrows for disproving their “coming over with the Conqueror,” as 
their connection with Gascony and their services to the English Crown 
there are. special claims to interest, in which they stand almost alone 
among English families. Pedigrees, abstracts of deeds, engravings of 
seals—these are looked for at the hand of a family historian, and the 
reader is not baulked. But there is more than this. The history of the 
English possessions in Gascony has never yet been written, and Professor 
Burrows, in recounting the doings of the Brocases, has given a most valuable 
sketch of the condition of the country and of its relations with England. 
Coming to Henry II. by right of his wife, the people did not consider them- 
selves as conquered. Their connection with England was maintained because 
it suited them. Toulouse woad and wine were exchanged for cloth, to the 
benefit of both nations; and besides commercial advantages, it was easier 
to preserve their liberties when subject to “ Le Roi d’Outremer ” than it 
would have been if they had been a portion of the kingdom of France. 
The danger of their joining France was the cause of concessions from 
England, and a free popular assembly practically ruled the country. It 
was in Gascony no doubt that Simon Montfort learnt the ideas of repre- 
sentative government which he introduced into England. The system of 
affiliated towns holding directly from the Crown by charters which 
insured them freedom of trade, and bound together by common institu- 
tions, was an important check on the growth of the power of the lords, 
and deserves careful study. Some of the towns which were built there 
by Edward I. are very similar to Winchelsea, which is almost the only 
ancient English town built on a definite plan. These are some of the 
topics suggested by Professor Burrows’ book, and it is to be hoped that 
he will see his way to work the subject out more fully. As to the 
Brocases, they were disinherited for their adherence to England when the 
province was lost, and, settling in Hampshire, have served their adopted 
country faithfully. 

To present the humorous side of politics is the main purpose of 
Mr. Grego’s book,® which tells us how members of Parliament 


6 “Mary Stuart: a Sketch and a Defence.” By Gerard Daniel. London. 1886. 

7 “The Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire and Roche Court.” By Prof. Montagu 
Burrows. London. 1886. 

8“ A History of Parliamentary Elections and Electioneering in the Old Days.” By 
Joseph Grego. London. 1886. 
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sought the suffrages of free and independent electors in the 
old days. And it need hardly be said that here amusement is 
to be had in plenty, and not without instruction. Mr. Grego has found 
no lack of material in contemporary publications, in the political squibs 
and ballads which election contests evoked, and from the time of the 
Georges he has also to aid him the numerous political caricatures and 
other pictorial representations of passing events, proceeding from the 
hands of Hogarth, Gillray, Cruikshank, and others. The result is a 
bulky volume full of good stories and amusing scenes, in which for 
present-day readers fact gives a foundation for fiction, and fiction is 
realized in fact. Lord Wharton’s electioneering efforts, for instance, 
would have had a fine field in famous Eatanswill, as the following extract 
will show :—“ My Lord, entering a shoemaker’s shop (with his candidates) 
asked ‘where Dick was.’ The good woman said ‘ her husband was gone 
two or three miles off with some shoes, but his Lordship need not fear 
him—she would keep him tight.’ ‘I know that,’ says my Lord, ‘but I 
want to see Dick, and drink a glass with him.’ ... . ‘ Well,’ says his 
Lordship, how does all thy children? Molly is a brave girl, I warrant, 
by this time.’ ‘Yes, I thank ye, my Lord,’ says the woman; and his 
Lordship continued—‘ Is not Jemmy breeched yet?’” After this we feel 
that his Lordship would not have stuck even at the kissing of unwashed 
babies. As for the fiction realized in fact, items like the following, taken 
from a burlesque “ Bill of Costs” of a century and a half ago, have a 
curious familiarity for readers of the newspapers of to-day :—“ Imprimis, 
for bespeaking and collecting a mob, £20 ; for scores of huzza-men, £40.” 
Surely there has been a rumour of proceedings, not unlike these, buzzing of 
late in our own ears. 

The effect of office, especially ecclesiastical office, is shown in an 
amusing way in the “Life of Bishop Joseph Hall.? When young he 
wrote satires which Queen Elizabeth’s bishops thought so dangerous that 
the printing was stopped and copies burnt. When older and expecting 
to be a bishop himself, he praised James I. in the most fulsome way for 
his clemency, in spite of his having burned heretics, such as Bartholomew 
Legate, and vied with his colleagues in showing a servility which in his 
writings he laughs at. And still he seems on the whole to have been 
an honest and well-meaning man. The belief in absolute monarchy was 
one of the results of the universal reading of the Old Testament after the 
Reformation—the result, that is, of considering the history of the Jews to 
be a pattern to be copied, instead of a series of facts to be studied. It 
started about the same time as Sabbatarianism, and fortunately has not 
lasted so long. 

“Henry Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist,” !° is the subject of an addition 
to Macmillan’s Biographical Series. The volume is mostly made up of 
reminiscences of different people concerning Bazely, and of his letters. 
Occasionally there are extracts from his very brief diary. ‘“ These jottings,” 
We are told, “are in pencil, and disappointingly brief: very rarely indeed 
18 there any comment made upon persons or things.” There are also some 
letters on eternal punishment (in which he was a believer), a sermon on, 
‘Inspired Psalmody,” a paper on “Standing at Prayer,” and other writ- 


* “Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Exeter and Norwich.” By Rev. G. Lewis, 
ndon. 1886. 
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ings. Bazely was tutor in theology at Oxford, and at the same time 
minister of a Presbyterian congregation in Jericho, receiving no salary 
for his winisterial work. He held services at the Martyrs’ Memorial on 
Sunday evenings when service at his own church was over, visited races 
and fairs distributing tracts and preaching, and did good in a variety of 
ways ; one of his good works was to open a lodging-house for tramps, where 
he read prayers nightly, and gave them a free breakfast on Sundays. The 
book closes with a sketch by his wife, whom he married in 1880, of his 
character and married life till his death in 1883. A scheme of the way 
in which his days were spent shows how extremely full his short life was, 
and reminds one of his own words, “immortal indeed we are till our work 
is done.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


A TRANSLATION of the first twelve books of the Odyssey,’ by Mr. 
William Morris, demands the close attention of students of Homer and 
of all lovers of poetry. For undoubtedly Mr. Morris is a poet, and we 
should naturally expect that, if the glory and the grace of the Odyssey 
can be preserved in the transition from Greek to English, the miracle 
might be wrought by him. Now, putting aside minute points of scholar- 
ship, we must admit that Mr. Morris has faithfully followed the original. 
The English lines contain the substance of the Greek lines, and the 
metre, a long swinging dactylic measure in rhyming couplets, has a 
peculiar cadence of its own—not, indeed, resembling that of the Greek 
hexameter, but producing to the ear a somewhat like effect. Nor will it 
be denied that, while a high level of excellence is maintained throughout, 
in occasional passages the translation gives us English poetry in place of 
the Greek. But on the whole we confess that we were disappointed. 
Mr. Morris reproduces the simplicity and natveté of the Odyssey, but in 
the process of translation he leaves behind the joyousness. For the 
warmth and sunshine of the isles of Greece we have a sense of cold 
winds, grey skies, and Northern sadness. Nor can we reconcile ourselves 
to the persistent use of archaic phraseology. We suspect that readers 
“many a one” will timidly turn to the Greek in order to ascertain what 
may be the exact force of “ Mgistheus guileful of rede;”? what is “a 
seemly weed,” or what is meant by “mind ye of your starkness.” Nor 
can the student of philology or the reader of handbooks of Middle 
English who may divine the meaning of the words divest himself of 
their associations, It is no paradox to say that Mr. Morris’s English is 
too old-fashioned for Homer’s Greek. 

We desire to commend to our readers a new translation of the Odes 
of Horace,? by T. Rutherfurd Clark. It would be impossible, without 
numerous quotations, to do justice to the happiness, the gracefulness, 
and the skill with which a most difficult task has been accomplished. 

1 “The Odyssey of Homer done into English Verse.” By William Morris. In two 


vols. Vol. I. London. 1887. 
2 “The Odes of Horace.” Translated by T. Rutherfurd Clark, Edinburgh. 1887. 
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We may instance as a triumph over peculiar difficulties the translation 
of Ode xxv. of the First Book, “To Lydia ;” of the eighth Ode of the 
Second Book, that “To Barine;” and the seventh of the Third Book, 
“To Asterie.” The translation is at once exact and elegant, and gives 
us the Latin thought in the form of English verse. 

We were agreeably disappointed by “ Wiclif: an Historical Drama,” * 
by the author of “Bertha.’’ We looked for a chapter of history done 
into blank verse, and we found not indeed a drama for scenic representa- 
tion, but an interesting and attractive poem. The motif of the piece is 
the anticipation by Wiclif of the dawn of liberty in the world of thought. 
Oat of the midst of thick darkness he beheld the light. The courage, the 
dignity and the gentleness of Wiclif’s character are well depicted, and 
leave the impression of an original conception. The final speech of 
Wiclif to his niece Janet (an imaginary character) and to her lover the - 
priest, John Horn, contains lines of unusual beauty. We wish that we 
could find space for a quotation. If the graceful dedication to a departed 
friend did not tell us so, we should have argued from the tremendous 
profundity of the preface that the author is a very young man, He 
ought to give us better work yet. 

We do not quite understand why Mr. David Foster entitles his verses 
“The Romance of the Unexpected.”* ‘The Noah’s Ark,” which turns 
on the regret of a child for its old home and abandoned playthings, is a 
pleasing and touching narrative. ‘“ Mariquito” is not without humour, and 
in the poem “ At Break of Day’ there is at least one stanza of decided 
power aud beauty. We have read but fail to appreciate the semi-comic 
descriptions of American life and manners. The air of a republic does 
not seem to be favourable to the growth of Vers de Société. On the other 
hand, “The Death-bed of Mrs. O’Flaherty” is at once witty and 
humorous. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. add to their valuable classical series an edition 
of “ Cesar’s Gallic War”’° with introduction and notes by the Rev. J. 
Bond and Mr. A. 8. Walpole. The introduction contains a series of 
short essays on details of military organization in the time of Cesar. 
There is a map of Gaul and a series of useful diagrams of the Rhine 
Bridge, &e. 

We have also to acknowledge an edition of “ Euphues; the Anatomy of 
Wit,” ° by John Lyly, M.A., with introduction and notes by Dr. Friedrich 
Landmann. 

After reading M. Gustave Vallat’s “ Etudes sur la Vie et des Guvres 
de Thomas Moore,”’ the first feeling that arises in the mind of an 
English reader is one of astonishment at the author’s profound know- 
ledge, not alone of his immediate subject, but of the whole range of 
English literature. M. Vallat has executed his arduous and difficult task 
with painstaking thoroughness, but also with an insight and fine critical 
appreciation which could only come of fuiness of knowledge. To deal 
with his subject as he has dealt with it required something more than 

* “ Wiclif: an Historical Drama.” Oxford. 1887. 


* “The Romance of the Unexpected.” By David Skaats Foster. New York and 
London. 1887. 
> “Gai Juli Cxsaris de Bello Gallico Commentarii.” By Rev, John Bond and A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. London. 1887. 
‘Euphues ; the Anatomy of Wit.” By John Lyly, M.A., edited by Dr. Friedrich 
Landmann. Heilbronn. 1887. 
“Etudes sur la Vie et des CEuvres de Thomas Moore.” Par Gustave Vallat. 
Paris, London, and Dublin. 1887. 
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patient research into the facts of the poet’s life, something that could not 
be attained by the most intimate knowledge of his works. M. Vallat’s 
great merit as a biographer of Moore and a critic of his work is that he 
sees all round the subject. His étude represents but a fractional part of 
that wide and deep knowledge of English poetry which, with his highly 
trained critical faculty, so eminently qualifies him for the task he has 
undertaken, and accounts for the brilliant success with which he has 
accomplished it. His life of Moore is the most complete and satisfactory 
that has seen the light. He follows the career of the illustrious poet 
step by step through all its varying incidents, and succeeds in placing 
before his readers a clear and adequate presentment of the man, with his 
many virtues and sterling qualities, his consistent yet mild and discreet 
patriotism, his unbroken and enduring family affections, his independence, 
his strict integrity, and his all but excessive scrupulousness in incurring 
obligations, or accepting pecuniary help, even from his dearest friends. 
Not even his one besetting weakness is hidden—his innocent vanity— 
innocent, if vanity can ever be so accounted, which led him to fill up the 
greater part of his journal with the petty record of his constantly recurring 
social successes, to the exclusion of more important matter. On its 
purely literary side the book is no less complete and exhaustive. M. 
Vallat takes all Moore’s principal poems, one by one, gives a history of 
their inception, their progress, their date of publication, the price paid for 
the copyright, and the measure of success which each piece attained. Of 
each he gives an analysis of the plot and of the principal characters, with 
numerous quotations translated into French prose—translations which 
are always close and accurate, and often highly poetic. He gives too, 
from time to time, specimens in the original English, divided into feet, 
and carefully marked as to long and short syllables for the use of French 
readers. Not the least interesting and instructive chapter is the con- 
cluding one, where M. Vallat, with a competence of critical acumen 
deserving of the highest admiration, discusses the relative merits of Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Shelley, Keats, &c.; and strives 
to assign to Moore his true place in the poetic hierarchy. He ends by 
endorsing Lord Russell’s dictum that Moore was “the first of English 
lyric poets.” The volume closes with a complete bibliography. 

“ Glow-worm Tales,” ° by Mr. James Payn, consists of three volumes 
of short stories—twelve in a volume. The tales are of course slight; 
their extreme shortness precludes all possibility of deep interest or com- 
plicated plot, but they are bright, sparkling, and amusing. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has done good work 
in offering to the lovers of fiction a volume of really good stories’ at the 
low price of sixpence. The stories are six in number, all by writers of 
established reputation, printed in clear, legible type, and solidly bound 
in a stiff paper cover, gaily illustrated. They are, as may be supposed, 
of very unequal merit, both in respect of interest and of style: the best by 
far being Mr. Baring-Gould’s “Golden Feather,” and Mrs. Riddell’s 
“For Dick’s Sake;’’ but all are eminently readable and wholesome, 
without being didactic, or obtrusively moral or religious. 

Of the two volumes from Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein’s series of 


8 “*Glow-worm Tales.” By James Payn. Three vols. London. 1887. 

® ‘Library of Fiction.” Six complete Stories by the following authors : Mrs. Riddell, 
the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” B. L. Farjeon, Geo. Manville Fenn, the Author of “ Victa 
Victrix,” and Miss Helen Shipton. London. 
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“ New Shilling Fiction ”!° we cannot speak enthusiastically. Both reach 
a certain standard of merit, but neither one nor the other is in any way 
memorable, nor even striking. On the other hand, the print, paper, and 
general finish of the volumes are admirable. 

“A Club of One: Passages from the Note-book of a Man who might 
have been Sociable,” is an anonymous work. The soi-disant editor is 
apparently its author. It consists of the jottings of a supposed hypo- 
chondriac, evidently to no small extent a malade imaginaire. Most of 
the earlier entries refer to the sufferings—real or imaginary—of the 
writer, extravagantly sct forth, and the no less extravagant and fantastic 
remedies by which he seeks to alleviate them, mingled with bitter invec- 
tives against all his surroundings, animate and inanimate. But, as the 
author has not failed to perceive, a little of this sort of writing goes a 
long way. The reader soon wearies of the weak and self-absorbed com- - 
plainings and revilings of a querulous invalid. So, after a while, the 
record of his sufferings falls into the background; anecdotes and reflections, 
culled from a wide and varied reading, take their place, and the rest of 
the volume is sufficiently clever and amusing, though there runs through 
the whole a vein of bitterness and dejection. 

“ Under a Delusion” ” is a story of two lovers who meet again after 
being parted twenty years through a“ delusion.’’ The man believed 
his fiancée had played him false and married some one else; the lady 
thought her lover was dead. Their reconciliation is not without interest, 
andthere are some “lesser luminaries” in the shape of certain young couples, 
who flash brightly through the book, and help on the happy dénowement 
between the elderly pair. 

We have received a volume} containing three translated stories : 
“La Marchesa : a Story of the Riviera ;” ‘“ Her Excellency’s Daughter ;” 
“A Divided Heart.” All three are good in their way; they are pro- 
foundly sad, but decidedly out of the common. The author is Paul 
Heyse, the translator John Philips. 

We can hardly say too much in praise of Mr. Manville Fenn’s 
remarkably clever novel, “This Man’s Wife.” '* No doubt such events 
as it describes would be improbable—nay, all but impossible—at the 
present day ; but some seventy years back (the period at which the 
author has dated his story) our convicts were sent to Botany Bay, 
and it was no uncommon thing to see an old “lag” enlarged for 
good conduct, and in the course of a few years acquiring wealth, found- 
ing a family, and becoming a respectable member of society. But the 
salient feature in Mr. Fenn’s book is, as the name denotes, the sublime 
love and confidence of a loving woman towards a vile and despicable 
husband, and her insensate determination to stick to him and, as she 
believes, prove his innocence of the crimes of which he has been con- 
victed. How she follows him with her young daughter, how patiently 
she endures his society—a suffering but willing martyr—will be best 
seen by reading this absorbing novel. In almost any other bands many 


* “A Day after the Fair.” By William Cairns. ‘‘ Told ina Trance.” By Kythe 
Clinton, London. 1887. 

1 “A Club of One.” With marginal summary by the Editor. Boston. 1887. 
L . ns Under a Delusion.” A Novel. By Joan A. Leger. Two vols. Edinburgh and 

ondon. 

"3 “La Marchesa: a Story of the Riviera,” and other Tales, One vol. By Paul 
Heyse, Translated by John Philips. London. 1887. 

* “This Man’s Wife.” ByG. Manville Fenn. Three vols, London. 
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of the details would seem long and tedious, but Mr. Fenn’s plot is go 
ably and consistently worked out, that as we read on we are fain to 
acknowledge that there is not a page too much, There are touches of 
exquisite feeling here and there, which, whether he is describing scenes 
or people, the old world or the new, go straight to the heart, striking a 
pleasant chord of sympathy between author and reader. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new novel, “The Woodlanders,”” is a treat for 
all lovers of imaginative literature of a high order. Itis not in the story, 
nor the characterization, nor even the descriptions, that it so differs from 
an average English novel. There is something in the texture of the 
writing, something which is imperfectly described as “ suggestiveness,” 
“ thoughtfulness,” or “ pregnancy of style,” which removes such a book as 
“The Woodlanders” from the common category of novels, and makes 
its perusal an intellectual pleasure such as is rarely to be found in 
modern fiction. Yet, though we have based the distinctive excellence of 
the book on other grounds, we would not be understood to speak slightingly 
of the story, or the delineation of character, or the depicting of natural 
objects. The story is indeed very sad, but it is simple, romantic, and 
artistically worked out. The various persons who figure in it are 
admirably drawn, consistent, natural, and therefore often very touching. 
The descriptions of the varying aspects of woodiand scenery are presented 
with strange force and reality, while expressed from time to time in 
whimsical fantastic terms, which not only vividly conjure up the scenes 
before the mental eye of the reader, but have an independent and quaint 
charm of their own. 

In “ Logie Town” '® Mrs. Sarah Tytler comes so near to that great 
model of all Scottish romance, Walter Scott, that she may well be proud of 
her achievement. It is a most charming story abounding in vivid scenes, 
now penetrating in its pathos, now beguiling and amusing the reader by 
sly touches of wit and humour, which occasionally broaden into irresistible 
fun. The quaint admixture in the Scotch character, of simplicity and 
self-importance, is admirably delineated, as well as the curious mingling 
of classes, due partly to a survival of ancient manners, and partly to 
the great importance which continues to be attached to ties of kindred. 
There are so many interesting characters, both male and female, in the 
story, that it would be invidious to say which is the best. The two 
heroines, in their several ways,are equally well drawn, though, like the 
author, we perhaps follow with most interest the fortunes of Lizzie 
Lindesay. The book is altogether memorable, and in our opinion the 
dialect is excellent. 

“The Ozruleans,”*” by Mr. H. 8. Cunningham, has a great many 
good qualities: it is well written, evidently the work of a cultivated, 
thoughtful man ; the characters are well drawno—many of them have the 
air of being portraits. It contains much clever satire on Indian politics, 
and smart sketches of some phases of Anglo-Indian society. But in the 
one thing needful in fiction it is lamentably deficient—it is not amusing— 
at any rate not toan English reader. Possibly those who have passed the 
best part of their lives among the scenes and people here depicted might 
find it better reading. 

“True to a Type.” ® To what type? If the personages presented in 

18 “The Woodlanders.’”” By Thomas Hardy. New York and London. 1887. 
16 “Logie Town.” A Novel. Three vols. By Sarah Tytler. London. 1887. 
7 “The Ceruleans: a Vacation Idyll.” By H. 8. Cunningham. Two vols. 


London. 1887. 
#8 “True toa Type.” By R. Cleland. Two vols. Edinburgh and London. 1887. 
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Mr. R. Cleland’s novel are typical of anything, it is but of coarseness and 
vulgarity. They are not even amusing in their extravagant actions and 
encounters, and it is to us a matter for wonder that such a book should 
ever have been launched on the sea of letters. The too easy severance of 
the tie of marriage in some of the States of the Union does, no doubt, lead 
to sad entanglements; but there are limits to an author’s license, and he 
might surely stop short of depicting a father, who unconsciously makes 
love to his own daughter and nearly marries her. Such faults are the 
less to be excused in Mr. Cleland, as he undoubtedly possesses the gift 
of story-writing, as is evidenced by the scene of the bathers, where an 
heroic girl, seeing a man sinking, saves him, by holding him up by his 
hair till help comes. The whole thing is vividly and happily described. 
It is, in truth, the one telling scene in the book. 

“The Feud of Oakfield Creek,’’'® by Mr. Josiah Royce, is not so bright . 
as Transatlantic fiction is wont to be. It is indeed a somewhat sombre, 
dreary story, needlessly minute in its development, and painful in 
its incidents, and the end and culmination of all is a dismal and un- 
romantic tragedy. Still it is not without merit, and even beauties, 
though they are not sufficient, in our judgment, to redeem its faults. It 
contains some fine studies of character, nicely discriminated, and consist- 
ently maintained ; and here and there are touches of true pathos, homely, 
natural, and unforced. 

Another book which comes from across the Atlantic is Mr. E. L. 
Starck’s “ Grammar and Language,” described in the title-page as “ A 
Philosophical Study,””? also as “ An attempt at the introduction of Logie 
into Grammar.” From the preface we learn that the four essays from 
which the volume is made up, “were originally intended for some of the 
large magazines,” but that “ the idea had to be abandoned, as neither the 
size of the first essay, nor the subject discussed therein, was acceptable or 
of interest to the reader of the periodicals, according to the opinion of their 
editors, formed from the title.’’ We confess that a careful perusal of the 
essays has not led us to doubt the sagacity and “flair” of the editors 
who rejected them. They are, to begin with, lamentably faulty in style ; 
Mr. Starck’s philosophic studies in language not having, apparently, 
enabled him to write his own language eloquently, or even correctly. He 
tells us in his preface, with a sort of exultation, that he is “not a philo- 
logist, but only happens to know seven languages, and only so far as to be 
able to use them with understanding; ” and, as we read the essays, we 
sometimes have doubted whether English was really the author's native 
tongue, or only one of the seven of which he knows enough to make 
use of them. As for his want of knowledge of philology, Mr. Starck 
regards that not as “a plea for lenity, but rather as an advantage 
than otherwise.” Unburdened then with such useless lumber as 
philological learning, our author light-heartedly addresses himself to 
the task of subverting all existing systems of comparative grammar and 
founding a new and amended one to take their place. Yet, in sober 
truth, in avowing his ignorance of philology, he stands self-condemned. 
To attempt the framing of a comparative grammar for any given group 
of languages, without a profound conversance with the science of 
Words, is like trying to dig without a spade, or to cut without a knife. 
Comparative grammar has a considerable analogy with comparative 

* “The Feud of Oakfield Creek.” A Novel of Californian Life. By Josiah Royce. 
Boston and New York. 1886. 


wae Philosophical Study : Grammar and Language. An Attempt at the Introduc- 
tion of Logic into Grammar.” By E. L. Starck. Boston. 1887. 
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anatomy. What respect should we feel for a treatise on comparative 
anatomy by a man who confessed at the outset that he had no knowledge 
of anatomical science ? Mr. Starck tries to found his system on a sort of 
metaphysical basis, ringing the changes on “subject and object,” the 
individual and the phenomena of the universe, &c. On one point we 
entirely agree with him—the confusion in which the conflicting theories 
of grammarians have involved the whole subject ; but we cannot pretend 
to believe that Mr. Starck has evoked order out of chaos. On the con- 
trary, he seems to us to make confusion worse confounded. 

The “ Dictionnaire de Pédagogie et d’Instruction Primaire,’*! is ap. 
parently a work of reference and instruction for teachers in primary 
schools. It affords accurate and detailed information on an immense 
variety of practical subjects of general interest. The articles are ency- 
clopedic in fulness and completeness, But the work cannot be classed 
as an encyclopedia, nor even as an encyclopedic dictionary, as many of the 
notices are biographical and historical ; others again are geographical, while 
many refer to economic questions, and minute descriptions of processes 
in matters of art, trade, and manufacture. It is an all but inexhaustible 
mine of practical information, not alone concerning France, but extending 
to all European countries. 


*1 “Dictionnaire de Pédagogie et d’Instruction Primaire.” Publié par F. Buisson. 
Tome I., i. et ii. partie: Tome IL, i. et ii. partie. Paris. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


Mr. GOSCHEN’S reputation went out with April ; the Committee stage 
of the Crimes Bill came in with May. The former of these two 
events gave intense satisfaction to two classes of people: first, the - 
Conservative party, because they had secured the Liberal statesman 
second only to Mr. Gladsone himself in esteem of his supposed finan- 
cial genius, and second to nobody in his repute for high and cou- 
rageous personal integrity, to introduce a Budget so unsound that it 
would have wrecked a purely Conservative Government in an even- 
ing; and second, a small number of Radicals who have always 
disbelieved profoundly in Mr. Goschen, and who experienced the 
sweet satisfaction of the ‘“ We told you so,” and of seeing men and 
newspapers come sailing round to their own view. That Mr. 
(Gjoschen should have tampered with the Sinking Fund to create enough 
artificial surplus to remit a penny off the income-tax of the middle- 
classes and a fraction off the tobacco of the poor—should have 
interfered, that is, with the repayment of a National Debt which 
amounts to 18s. per head in a country where one inhabitant out of 
forty is a pauper—did not cause the faintest surprise to anybody 
with a correct knowledge of Mr. Goschen’s financial antecedents. 
But it was pleasant to see other people’s eyes opened at last, and 
even the independent Pall Mall Gazette, which had lived in the 
“mild and magnificent eye” of our present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, because of his reputation for plucky independence and his 
support of the scheme of University Extension, sorrowfully ported 
its editorial helm and admitted that Mr. Goschen’s sin had found him 
out, and would “ find him out more surely still in the future, both in 
a loss of personal character and in a permanent lowering of the 
standard of political courage.” 

With the beginning of May the mother of parliaments trans- 
formed itself, as a disgusted Irishman remarked, into a petty- 
sessions, with the methods and the manners of that august institution. 
For eighteen days it wrangled over amendments to the first clause ; 
the debate has been summarily closed—with one exception when 
Mr. Courtney refused to be a party to the procedure—whenever Mr. 
Smith has thought proper ; the Conservatives have outdone the sheep 
of Panurge in their nightly strolls to and from the division lobby ; 
the Whitsuntide holiday has been shortened, and an autumn session 
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looms in the distance ; and still we are only just at the beginning 
of the second clause of the Jubilee Coercion Bill—a Bill which 
crowns fifty years of a pious and prosperous reign just as a successful 
commercial career might honourably culminate in a petition in 
bankruptcy, or a golden wedding be fitly celebrated by an appeal to 
the Divorce Court. What has been the actual result of all the 
debates and divisions it is quite certain that nobody exactly knows, 
and, what is more, that it is hardly worth anybody’s while to inquire 
very closely; the Bill was drafted without much care, the amend- 
ments which the Government has voluntarily accepted swelling 
it to five times its original length ; and in view of this one fact the 
charge of persistent “ obstruction” is either absurd or dishonest. 
‘The result of the month’s discussion is, in a word, to make it clear that 
the Government have determined to have the power of casting into gaol 
with hard labour anybody who may place himself in their path, whether 
by outrage, by boycotting, by combination, or by mere membership 
of a proclaimed society. Or, as Sir William Harcourt pithily put 
it, to institute “summary proceedings against anybody who is 
suspected of knowing something about somebody.” That this is not 
a fanciful or exaggerated description is proved by the fact that a 
copy of a warrant issued by an inspector of police under the far 
milder law of 1882, has been published, by which an individual was 
remanded to one of Her Majesty’s prisons “on suspicion of having 
at some time, at some place, committed some offence against the 
peace of our Sovereign Lady the Queen.” The Government’s deter- 
mination, as expressed above, was clearly summarized by Mr. Glad- 
stone just before Sir William Harcourt’s amendment was defeated 
by a majority of 62. “The vital point,” he said, “was whether 
the intention was to punish combination which led into and 
included intimidation, or combination which did not, and which, 
however little desirable it might be in itself, however characteristic 
it might be of a defective state of society, yet was the only one by 
means of which the poor and humble classes of the people of 
Ireland could defend themselves against the risk of oppression.” 
And the Government majority showed that any combination was to 
be regarded as criminal. These are then the points of their deter- 
mination, and with their majority they will easily carry them out; the 
only wonder is, that they have not simply forced their Bill through as 
it stood originally. In some respects it would have been better for the 
Liberal party if they had; it would have saved the latter from the 
humiliating spectacle of the complete impotency of its leaders and the 
monotonous defeats in the lobby. The spectacle at Westminster is 
one which unprejudiced Englishmen must regard with simple shame. 
The masterly exposure by Sir George Trevelyan at the Highty Club 
on the 16th is of itself sufficient to deprive Lord Salisbury of 
every rag of pretence of consistency, and to show how, under precisely 
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similar circumstances of charges against the Irish members, he 
adopted, when he desired the Irish vote, precisely the attitude of 
Mr. Gladstone at this moment, and how the position of the Unionists 
is to offer to men steeped to the lips in crime the complete control 
of four-fifths of Irish government. There is really nothing to say 
upon the situation from this point of view ; one can only stand aside 
and wait until certain Nemesis comes. 

The debate upon privilege, with reference to the charges of the 
Times against Mr. Dillon, the alleged Parnell letter, and the impli- 
cation by Mr. Brodrick that Mr. Parnell had lied to the House, 
which has begun and ended during the month under review, was 
not a bit more satisfactory or less shameful. The Speaker has 
grown steadily more elastic in his ruling upon the subject, until at 
last he has reached a point at which, if one member, speaking out- 
side the House, says of another member, “I assert that he lied in 
his place in the House of Commons,” to be at all consistent he 
must rule that that is not a breach of privilege! The situation is 
this, and nobody can deny it: For weeks past the Zimes has been 
hurling the foulest charges against the Irish members, and the 
Tories have been repeating them in the House night after night. 
Both newspapers and politicians have made their chief taunt the 
demand that these charges be met. Then, when Mr. Gladstone 
himself moves in a perfectly constitutional method for a Select 
Committee of the House to inquire into these charges, when Mr. 
Dillon appeals for it that he may meet the charge against himself, 
when Mr. Parnell telegraphs asking that its scope be so enlarged as 
to include the whole question of the Times fac-simile letter, when 
Mr. Morley, on Mr. Gladstone’s behalf, expresses acquiescence in 
this view, the Government and all their followers turn instantly 
right about face, refuse an inquiry by a majority of 84, being 
of course absolutely certain, as every sane man may be said to 
be, that Mr. Parnell will not subject himself to all the risks and 
uncertainties of a colossal libel suit, in which he would have to face 
days of cross-examination without having the power to place his 
opponent in the witness-box in his turn. And Mr. Smith, moreover, 
crushed by a threat of instant resignation a movement among his 
followers to secure the expression of Conservative opinion in favour 
of acceding to the Irish demands for a Select Committee of inquiry. 
As for the “romantic generosity” of the proposal made by the 
Government, after consultation with the editor of the Times, that the 
Attorney-General should prosecute the latter on behalf of Mr. Dillon, 
it reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s saying to an aspirant who de- 
scribed to him at great length his own precious opinions: “ Sir, you 
must have taken infinite pains with yourself, for by nature no man 
could be such a fool.” This time, however, even the friends of the 
Government could not tolerate its yacillating and cowardly folly, and 
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consequently we were treated to the edifying spectacle of the Standard 
—as radical for once as in the famous days when Escott wrote its 
leaders—and the Daily Chronicle joining the Pall Mall Gazette in their 
attacks upon the methods of Mr. Smith, But nobody cared, for 
the Irish question, as the Spectator confesses, “ seems to have the 
property of lowering, by its mere presence, all intellectual capacity.” 

The petty-sessions at Westminster, however, is not the point of 
contemporary politics to which the attention of the most sagacious 
observers of the signs of the times is directed. The Government 
will carry their Bill in any shape they please. Their majority is 
an utterly subservient one, and whether it dwindles to 37 or 
rises to its high-water mark of over a hundred, makes no matter. 
Every amendment which has been grafted on to their original Bill 
has been accepted voluntarily by them, and it will be so to the end. 
Having got their Bill, they will instantly put it in operation, with 
results no man can possibly foresee. ‘The real political future of 
England depends, not upon the Coercion Bill in any way, but upon 
the relations between the Gladstonian Liberals and the Dissentients, 
and the rapidly falling mercury in this political barometer has been 
the most significant feature of contemporary public life for some 
time past. The best joke of the whole Home Rule struggle has been 
made, and upon this very point, by Sir Walter Forster in Birming- 
ham. He saw upon the railway platform at New Street a couple of 
dogs chained together waiting for a train, and as they looked par- 
ticularly disconsolate, he inquired of the porter where they were 
going? “ That’s just what I can’t tell you, sir,” replied the man 
grimly ; “the fact is, they’ve eaten their label.” This, as Sir 
Walter pointed out, is precisely the position of the Unionists. 
They have eaten their label, and nobody knows where they are 
going. Indeed, they have eaten a series of labels, the first of 
which said that their alliance with the Conservatives was to be 
on Irish matters only, and the second that under no circumstances 
would they proceed to coercion. Mr. Bright himself has eaten 
enough labels for a whole pack. Week by week, however, 
it becomes clearer that the place where most of them are 
not going to, is back into the ranks of the Liberal party. Of 
Lord Hartington this is certain. The family influence which kept 
him out of the Tory Cabinet has pretty nearly evaporated by this 
time, and, at the time of writing this, a rumour appears in a well- 
informed journal to the effect that a reconstruction of the Cabinet on 
a purely Coalition basis is imminent. Mr. Goschen’s position is 
equally clear, and however glad the Radical party is to have got rid 
of him at last, with all his questionable financial antecedents and all 
his distrust in democratic institutions, it may be said with certainty 
that he is not less glad to have shaken himself clear of them. Both 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen practically threw off the mask the 
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other night at the Tory banquet to the latter at the Criterion, and 
the Spectator is perfectly right in perceiving in their speeches “ the 
natural and hearty expression of satisfaction at the disappearance of 
an artificial burden grievous to the shoulders of all,” and equally so 
when it says at another time, though without intending all that its 
words imply, that “ the cause of difference is too large, the difference 
itself is too extensive, the feeling developed by the contest is too 
heated, for any compromise or bargaining.” It is only on the Home 
Rule question that the cynical admission of one of the leading 
Unionists organs is true—namely, that “ difference of opinion does 
not involve dissension as to action.” On all the other questions which 
agitate, or rather if the Irish question were out of the way would 
agitate, political Great Britain, differences of opinion do lead to 
different action, and men are not prepared to forget their consciences 
and pooh-pooh their previous utterances for the sake of maintaining 
an unchangeable attitude towards some one political personality. The 
sooner, therefore, that Radicals realize this the better. Their triumph 
may not be immediate, indeed it is more than possible that it may be 
delayed for years ; but sooner or later, when the really great questions 
come up for discussion and decision—the questions of the Church, 
the House of Lords, the land, the relations of the sexes, the colossal 
problems of production and redistribution, of monarchy itself—as 
come up they certainly will one by one, the Liberal army will march 
all the straighter and all the solider if its half-hearted and half- 
convinced “ leaders” have deserted it before battle is joined. Sir 
George Trevelyan’s well-meant efforts are futile. Clear-sighted 
and upright man that he is, he has not yet conceived how 
furious the fight over these questions has got to be, how desperate 
and widespread the onslaught, how determined and unscrupulous 
the defence. Mr. Chamberlain’s future is of course the uncertain 
point in this connection. To believe that he too will ultimately 
throw in his lot with the Tories, is to stigmatize him as a political 
adventurer of the most abandoned type, and yet to expect that 
Liberals will “ march prospering” in the future through his presence, 
and that there will ever be “ glad confident morning again” between 
him and the men with whom he has been exchanging such spiteful 
buffets, is to have an almost preposterous faith in the virtue of for- 
giveness and the healing effects of oblivion. The vote of censure 
upon Mr. Bright in the Birmingham Liberal Council; the remark 
the other night of the Chairman of the General Committee of 
Conservative Associations in Birmingham, that “under the present 
circumstances Mr. Chamberlain is practically Tory member for West 
Birmingham ;” the split in the Eighty Club; the extreme bitterness 
with which the contest at St. Austell has been conducted—these are 
only the latest signs of this growing line of cleavage. Under the 
circumstances, it may well be that Mr. Labouchere’s attitude is 
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the wise one—the attitude of uncompromising opposition, of frank 
denunciation, of unhesitating tactical and personal attacks. Quien 
sabe ? the ways are dark. 

Of non-political matters during the past month two only call for 
attention. The first is the growing seriousness of the questions 
raised by the interference of the police with the open-air gatherings 
of the Social Democrats. It is no longer a question of sympathy 
with Socialistic opinions; the right of public meeting is literally at 
stake, and the holders of the most Conservative views of social life 
are no less interested than the advocates of the latest anarchic 
theories in taking immediate action to safeguard this elementary 
liberty. On April 27, at the Marylebone. Police Court, Mr. De 
Rutzen sentenced seven men to siz months’ hard labour each, one to 
one month, and one to three weeks. Five of the above seven, by 
the way, are not Socialists at all, and one of them, upon respectable 
testimony, “ had only gone into the Park for a walk with his little 
daughter and niece, and his only offence was for remonstrating with 
the police for being so roughly handled.” And, according to the 
witnesses for the prosecution, the offences of these men consisted of 
such acts as “ flourishing pamphlets,” “ hoisting handkerchiefs,” and 
“selling copies of Justice.” The excuses given by the police for 
their action, and practically defended by Mr. Stuart-Wortley from 
the Treasury Bench, are simply preposterous, and would amount, if 
generally acted upon, to a total suppression of the right of public 
meeting. Several of the men have appealed, and are out on bail; 
and if these outrageous sentences are confirmed, it will be necessary 
for very strong steps to be taken to raise discussion upon the 
whole question of police instructions and organization, police testimony 
and police habits. And in that case some ugly facts might come 
out. 

The other matter is the first example of private injuries 
removed from the hands of the lawyers and the courts into the 
columns of a ‘newspaper, in order to secure retribution and com- 
pensation beyond the power of the former. During the month the 
Pall Mall Gazette has incurred daily the heavy personal and pecuniary 
risk of a series of actions for criminal libel in telling without the 
slightest reserve a strange story which it calls “The Langworthy 
Marriage.” The most important features of this are the light it has 
thrown upon the methods of the most respectable solicitors and 
barristers, and the obvious fact that if this first attempt is suc- 
cessful, the columns of newspapers may become the vehicles of 
private wrong which is sufficiently well-founded. to defy the law of 
libel; public opinion may at last be invested with the judicial 
ermine—one of the ideals of modern ethics ; and justice may cease 
to be the perquisite of a profession. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


Ir is no mere desire to cavil that suggests the query whether the 
present form of Liberal organization is best adapted to the needs of 
a democracy. The question has been forced upon attention by the 
results of the last two general elections. In 1885 we saw the 
defeat of organized Liberalism in the boroughs only saved from 
causing disaster to the party by the comparatively unorganized 
Liberalism of the counties; and last year we witnessed Liberalism 
defeated, if not discredited, all over England. Curious results, 
these, of the enfranchisement of a democracy: so curious as to war- 
rant close and keen study. Of the great improvements made in Liberal 
organization during later years, under Mr. Schnadhorst’s influence 
and direction, there is no need to speak. They are patent to all who 
have ever had to work or observe behind the scenes, A _ broad, 
popular, powerful, and adaptive system has taken the place of the 
narrow, close, personal and restricted methods of old times. Much 
could be said in praise of what has been done. But the recognition 
of progress made should not prevent the equally essential and bene- 
ficial recognition of progress that still has to be made. The present 
system of organization is, in theory no doubt, excellently representa- 
tive; and where there is great activity in the local party, this may be 
equally true in practice. What the caucus is, however, often pre- 
sents an unfortunate contrast to what it should be. In theory it is 
acentral representative body chosen by the popular vote of the whole 
of the party within a constituency (or grouped constituencies) and 
entrusted with the administration of the local political affairs, The 
method of election is by vote at meetings of the party held in certain 
definitely prescribed divisions of the constituency—the wards of 
boroughs and districts of counties; such divisions returning repre- 
sentatives roughly proportionate to the number of resident voters. 
The bodies thus elected constitute the general associations : the three, 
five, or six hundreds, &c., as the case may be. From these are 
chosen the inner executive council, with whom rests the initiative of 
Political business generally. Here are the foundations of a widely 
tepresentative system. The ward or district meetings for the election 
of members of the association are intended to secure that that body — 
shall be in touch with the electors generally, and the election of the 
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executive council by the general body is meant to ensure their close 
sympathy with the association. Thus, while all degrees of political 
thought are presumed to be represented, general harmony throughout 
the constituency is taken to be preserved. Unfortunately, results do 
not bear out anticipations. The fault is to be attributed to the local 
application of the excellent general principles. This may perhaps 
be said to be in some degree hereditary. In the dark days of party 
organization the average constituency was ruled by an individual, or at 
best by a small caucus of a few personally interested individuals, 
The broad caucus, composed of the mutually interested many, is the 
lineal but enlightened descendant of the latter. But the “dead 
hand” of cliquism has never been made to loosen sufficiently its 
clutch. The subtle force of democratic affinities requires that all 
organization now should be. from the ranks upwards, and not from 
the leaders downwards. Broad and representative as are the true 
principles of the caucus system, there has been too much narrow- 
ness in their application. Too much power has remained in the 
hands of the few. The following sketch of a proposed basis of 
democratic organization is intended to indicate where improvement 
is needed, and how it may be attained. In speaking of the present 
system, we are not in any way reflecting upon the conceptive prin- 
ciples of operation of the main scheme of organization. We are 
considering only their effect when viewed in the coloured lights of 
local application. 

The last general election may be said to have constituted a 
supreme test of this local application of the main principle of 
Liberal organization It was in some respects an unduly severe test. 
On the one hand the enormous additions made to the numbers of 
the Liberal party by the extension of the franchise, and on the other 
the large number of new constituencies, placed the organizations at 
a disadvantage. But against this has to be set the fact that an 
election had been fought on the same register within a few months, 
the party machinery for which ought to have been equally available 
for the second contest. In the face of these considerations it must 
be admitted that the organization was a failure, It failed asa gauge 
of opinion before the dissolution, as an engine of education before 
the contest, and as a means of polling the electors on the day of the 
election. 

Nothing was more startling, nothing could be more dangerous, to 
a party than the contrast between the association assurances of con- 
fidence and the electoral results of the polling. It is needless to 
recall the innumerable votes of confidence, as unanimous as they were 
mistaken, passed by the local caucuses. To judge by them, the 
whole Liberal party in the country had but one mind and one form 
of expression ; and the amount of Liberal dissentient feeling might 
almost have been believed to be limited to the dissentient Liberal 
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members of Parliament. It is, indeed, hardly too much to say that 
the system collapsed. Nor must it be forgotten, moreover, that the 
collapse of the summer followed upon a keen disappointment in the 
winter. The borough returns in November were in very many in- 
stances a complete surprise to the local organizations, and a reversal 
of their declared expectations. 

Those who have been behind the scenes of these party organizations 
are not likely to have been so much surprised at their inability to 
gauge correctly the local feeling. We have already indicated some 
of the reasons for this. The associations have not been representa- 
tive owing to the principal ward meetings having proved unworkable 
in practice, Many associations have become more or less close . 
bodies, representative of a few, and out of touch with the bulk of the 
Liberal party. It has been so common as to be almost a rule, in 
ordinary times, for small ward meetings to elect more members to 
the association than there have been persons present at the meetings. 
Selected lists of names have been put to the meeting, and carried as 
a matter of the commonest routine. Then, again, there has been a 
tendency to let the work drift. There exist only vague and super- 
ficial relations between the associations and the electors ; the central 
body takes little or no trouble to aseertain the opinions of the masses ; 
the whole policy is of a general and indefinite character; and the 
association in effect represents, in the true sense of the term, too 
frequently no one at all but the members themselves. When the 
time of an election comes, there is a most praiseworthy activity, and 
the party managers endeavour with most laudable zeal to accomplish 
in a few days what ought to have been, and might have been, the 
gradual work of as many years. It is common enough in such 
constituencies—and they may be counted by the hundred—to hear 
complaints of the apathy of the Liberal party ; and it is not too much 
to assert that this apathy is mainly the reflection, outside the asso- 
ciation, of the indifference, routine, and inactivity which prevail 
within it, 

The cardinal faults of the present system of local organization are: 

The non-representative character of the associations ; 

The faulty system of election ; 

The dangerous practice of issuing mere machine-made 
Opinion ; 

The indifference of the bulk of the Association to the 
political condition of the rank and file of the party ; 

The lack of any methodized system of political education ; 

And the want of any organized method of apportioning work 
and responsibility.among individuals. 

The results may be summed up in a single sentence: The general 
unreliability of the organizations, as partially proved in November 
1885, and fatally demonstrated last summer. 

CC 2 
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In contrast to these faults, the essentials of a good system of local 
party organization, as we conceive them, may be briefly stated : 

1. Full, thorough, and close representation of the masses of 
the party by the body elected to control party affairs, 

2, The plainest simplicity of form compatible with efficiency: 
so that all election machinery be simplified in view of 
the strictest limitation of election costs. 

3. The ability to reach directly, and with a minimum of trouble, 
the rank and file of the party: either for stirring up 
enthusiasm, getting up petitions, eliciting the real popular 
opinion, or for any other party purpose. 

4, The apportionment among as large a number of the party as 
practicable of definite duties and definite responsibilities : 
so that the feelings of direct interest in the progress of 
the local party may be cultivated among a wide circle. 
This may be stated negatively as the counteraction of that 
paralyzing feeling that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. 

5. The definite ascertainment by every available means of the 
political opinions of individual members of the electorate. 
Elections, as everybody knows, are lost and won by the votes 
of those who fluctuate between definite views, and the neces- 
sity is great to gain over as large a proportion of these as 
possible. The failure of our present system in this respect 
is evidenced by our confusion as to who are, and who are not, 
Home Rulers at the present time, and our difficulty in 
determining the proportion of dissentient Liberals, 

6. The constant keeping alive of an intelligent interest in 
politics among the rank and file of the party. 

7. The maintenance of the closest touch among all ranks of 
the party. 

8. The provision of a simple, workable, and efficient machinery 
for political education. This is emphatically one of the most 
important of all considerations ; as the welcome given to 
the work of the newly formed organization for the 
systematic delivery of Home Rule lectures has shown. 

It would be a waste of time to stop to consider in which of these 
essentials our present system fails most conspicuously: probably in 
the last or the fourth; and the two combined failures constitute a 
very grave indictment. 

It is a matter of course that any suggested change in the system, 
designed to supply present deficiencies and to comply with the 
arduous essentials laid down, must differ in principle very widely 
from anything hitherto tried. That is the fault of the needs of the 
case, not of those who propose remedies. The gist of any change 
in the system should be in the direction of the wide development of 
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individual responsibility. At present some 300 or 500 gentlemen 
are expected to look more or less vaguely after the whole body of 
the local Liberals and the local Liberal policy; for this should be 
substituted a system, the basis of which should be that every 
individual should be the special care of some other individual member 
of the party. The principle is simplicity itself. The application is 
not very difficult, and need not introduce any great revolution into 
the present form of organizations. But it is the spirit which must 
be entirely changed. 

The average size of the single-member constituencies may be 
taken roughly at about 10,000, according to the register at the time 
of the 1885 election. The actual average in London is only about 
8,000, with a Tory proportion of votes, judged by the polling, of 
about 19 to 17. Inthe English boroughs the average is about 8,500, 
and the balance of party votes about equal; and in the counties the 
average is about 10,000, and the Liberal votes in the proportion of a 
little more than three to two. This is only a rough estimate, 
gathered from the figures published by the Pall Mall Gazette. As 
the difficulties of organization are almost proportionate to the size of 
the electorate, it will be better to err in too large than too small an 
estimate. Let us take, therefore, a supposed constituency with an 
electorate of 10,000, in which there are, or should be, 6,000 Liberals. 
The principle of the proposed organization is to divide the whole 
party into small groups, each under the care of an active member 
of the party, and to subdivide the leaders of these groups into other 
groups, and so render them easily susceptible to influence. 

The starting-point of the organization should be the division of 
the rank and file into small groups. The number of each group 
should not exceed twelve, and thus in a perfected organization there 
would be about 500 of them. Each group should be under the care 
of a leader elected from and by the members of it themselves. This 
leader should be responsible for the healthy political condition of 
the members, He would keep himself informed of their opinions ; 
see that they had proper knowledge of political questions; and 
undertake the practical work of registration, canvassing, and polling. 
In return they should look to him for any information on political 
affairs that they needed, and he should be their mouthpiece in the 
affairs of the party. The political ties between them should be made 
as close as possible. All this would be easily practicable where the 
leader and group together did not exceed twelve in number. These 
500 group-leaders should form a general council, and would answer 
roughly in form to the Three or Five Hundreds of the present 
system. But the similarity would be in form only, as the definite 
personal work and responsibility would change the character of the 
duties to be done, and the spirit in which they would be done. 

Experience has shown, however, that 500 workers in a constituency 
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are not to be found sufficiently zealous to carry on their work without 
both inducements and supervision. «These 500 group-leaders—it 
may at once be said that the terminology is a matter for after- 
consideration—would be themselves divided into groups of ten. 
It is suggested that locality would be found the most workable basis 
of any plan of division. Each of these groups should elect its 
leader, who should be its representative in a council of fifty, answer- 
ing again roughly in form to the executive committee of the 
present system. As in the case of the groups of the rank and file, 
so each member of this second council so chosen should be responsible 
for keeping the other nine members up to their work, receiving from 
them reports, offering them such form of inducements as the con- 
stituency and their circumstances might afford, suggesting to them 
the course of their work, and generally supervising them. 

Experience, again, comes in to show that even executive com- 
mittees can doze, and that the real work of management is done 
by a much smaller body. These fifty should therefore be again 
grouped, and each ten should elect two members to a central council 
of ten, on whom the main direction of the work of the local party 
would fall, In addition to the arrangement of the party matters, 
and to their work as members of the councils of 50 and 500, each 
two members should be required to keep their eight electors up to 
their duties. In sucha system, when perfected, there would be two 
advantages of paramount importance : there would be close connected 
and intimate relations between the members of the whole party from 
the top to the bottom; and each man would have his work and his: 
responsibility, neither being beyond his capacity. 

The election of every member of the association should take 
place annually, some time in the winter, since that is the time at 
which political feeling is most easily aroused. Annual elections 
would be necessary to ensure that the whole party was in touch, and 
to keep alive political interest. The best time for them would 
probably be in the month of January, before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The method of election should be by ballot-card, and not at 
meetings. 

It is not, of course, contended that such an organization can be 
created immediately, or without much hard work. But it is con- 
tended, in the first place, that it is practicable, and in the second 
that the present condition and prospects of the party are such as to 
offer the necessary time that is wanted for the work. The initial 
difficulties would be very considerable, and the perfecting could only 
be carried out after some time. The present obstacles would arise 
mainly from the former errors. They are chiefly concerned with our 
unfortunate uncertainty as to who are and who are not Liberals. 
This would touch the first step—viz., the division of the party into 
groups. That we cannot do all that we would is no reason, however, 
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why we should not do all that we can; and even as matters are, we 
can do a great deal. If out of our supposititions 10,000 we cannot 
get 6,000 Liberals, we should begin with 4,000, or 3,000, or 2,000— 
begin anywhere that we can find a starting-point. It would be, 
moreover, probably impossible at first to have the group-leaders 
elected ; they would have to be either appointed from within the 
party, or solicited to volunteer. The full number of 500 could, how- 
ever, and should, be got together, and they should be selected, so far 
as possible, from the same social ranks as those who are believed to 
constitute the bulk of the party. The getting together of the 500 
ought not to be difficult, if the present associations were utilized for 
the purpose, together with junior Liberal and Radical associations, 
Liberal clubs, &., where they exist. Every means should be 
adopted to stir up local enthusiasm, and, what is so rarely done, 
advantage should be promptly taken of this when aroused. Directly 
the 500 were forthcoming, the inner councils might at once be formed, 
and personal work and responsibility forthwith developed. There 
would be but poor heart in the work if within twelve months the 
limits of the party were not sufficiently ascertained to admit of the 
method of election being possible among the initial groups. _ Obvi- 
ously the work of each of the 500 during that year would largely 
be the development of his particular group. Mixing as freely and 
frequently as possible with those in his charge, each group leader 
could hardly fail to discover their political leanings, and so be able 
to enrol them as friends or report them as antagonists. In two 
years, or at the outside three years, the system should be firmly 
established. 

Such an organization as we have sketched would be, in the first 
place, thoroughly democratic, and calculated to gain the confidence 
of all classes of the party. It would ensure the amplest represen- 
tation of all kinds and degrees of opinion, and would yet be free 
from the taint of wire-pulling in its ordinary and unpleasant sense. 
The opinions when expressed would be the opinions of all, and not of 
afew. They would be the result of the collected thought of the 
whole party. 

It would be, moreover, a strong feature that the electors would be 
led by the men of their own class, whom they had elected to lead 
them. Each member of the 500 would thus most thoroughly under- 
stand the wishes and desires of those whom he represented, and 
would, as it were, breathe the same political air with them. The 
smallness of the groups, their number, and the frequency of election 
would hinder the fostering of those unpleasant elements of cliquism 
and jealousy which have wrought so much distrust. The system 
Would admit of the most rapid dissemination of any programme or 
plan among the whole party. The council of ten would have merely 
to hand what it might be desired to distribute to those members of 
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the council of fifty for whom they were responsible. Each of these, 
again, would communicate directly with his nine fellow group- 
leaders ; and each group-leader would have but his eleven electors to 
deal with. The process would be simple, rapid, direct, effective, and 
cheap. The opinion of the party could also be gathered with the 
greatest possible swiftness on any particular measure or proposal, 
whether of the Government or Opposition. The importance of this 
cannot be over-estimated. Hitherto we have had to rely upon close 
or public meetings. The power under the proposed system would be 
infinitely greater and more valuable. In a few hours, comparatively 
speaking, the whole masses of the Liberal party in the country could 
express opinions on which Ministers and members of Parliament 
could rely. For purposes-of petitions such a party machinery would 
have singular advantages. In a few hours thousands of signatures 
from electors—a most important consideration—could be gained with 
a minimum of trouble. 

The maintenance of a condition of healthy political activity would 
be a work of much greater ease than at present. Instead of the in- 
discriminate sprinkling and scattering. of a few drops of political 
information in an amateur and entirely haphazard manner, the 
waters from the chief fountains would be carried by proper ducts 
and channels throughout the whole party. The practical work of 
registration would be lightened to a vast extent. The group-leaders 
would have charge of their immediate groups, and any change of 
residence among the members would be at once known and noted. 
From the members themselves would be gained easily enough the 
knowledge. of any new-comers, and the task of the agent would be 
minimized. The importance of this consideration can only be 
estimated when we bear in mind that the residence qualification 
must soon be greatly reduced; and unless some thoroughly efficient 
and popular machinery is in existence, the agents will be powerless 
to cope with the difficulties caused by the removals of lodgers and 
small householders. Again, in simplifying proceedings at elections 
the value of such a system would be more apparent than even in 
registration work. In view of the reduction of election expenses, 
prior to their being thrown upon the rates, this is a matter of the 
first consequence. It is for the Liberals to first show how cheaply 
elections can on the average be conducted. This is wanted as a 
guide for future legislation, A thoroughly democratic organization 
is the surest preliminary—indeed, the great essential of cheapness. 
In canvassing the merits of such an organization would also be con- 
spicuous. Instead of a number of volunteers, whose commendable 
enthusiasm is too frequently counterbalanced by their unfortunate 
inexperience, there would be a large band of men, each knowing his 
work and trained by former experience, instantly available. In 
polling the electors, the work would again be so subdivided as to 
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be extremely simple. Each group-leader would be responsible for 
canvassing and bringing to the poll the members of his group. The 
organization of meetings, whether large or small, would be effectively 
assisted. The merest tyro in political work knows the effect of 
personal solicitation for getting together an audience, and that 
would become generally practicable. The importance of all this will 
become more and more urgent with the development of local self- 
government. The institution of County Parliaments—or whatever 
name may be given to them—will emphasize this. There can be 
little doubt that those elections will be fought on political grounds, 
and the victories will go to the best organized. 

There are other advantages which might be enumerated, but it _ 
must suffice to draw attention to the really great value of such a 
system for the purposes of political education. The machinery 
would admit of an accurate gauge being taken of the political con- 
dition of the entire party; and it would be a matter of compara- 
tively slight labour to detect in what portion of the party and on 
what subject there was the chief need for enlightenment and educa- 
tio. Every rational politician would like to see the end of parrot 
cries in politics, and to substitute for them intelligent opinions based 
on knowledge. We want men to say “ Aye” to the Liberal pro- 
gramme because they understand it, and not because any particular 
leader has declared for it. To secure this end the men must be 
reached individually, or as nearly individually as possible. Of the 
need of this thorough education every action of the Tory party, 
every election dodge they have patented, every Primrose inducement 
they have held out, every species of party coercion they have 
practised, every miserable means of misleading the populace to 
which they have resorted, combine to pile up mountains of reasons. 
Nor is it only from the Tories that this urgency comes. The false 
prophet is abroad, and the masses are in only too much danger of 
being misled in a direction the reverse of Toryism. They need to 
be guarded against the excesses into which the pseudo-working 
man agitator would lead them, and to be taught to decide for them- 
selves between the “still small voice” of true democratic progress 
and the dulcet but delusive tones of retrogressive and revolutionary 
propaganda. Of all advantages which may be claimed for the 
system of organization by the development of individual responsi- 
bility the educational facilities they offer are the strongest and best. 

There remain some more general considerations which need a 
word. The question of terminology we do not attempt definitely to 
decide. We have spoken of the Council of Five Hundred as being 
“ group-leaders ”; but the term has been used merely for con- 
venience, Our own opinion is in favour of retaining the term be- 
cause of the use of the word “ group ” to describe the primal divisions 
of the party. The term Five Hundred might be kept, and the other 
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bodies might be called respectively the Council of Fifty and the 
Council of Ten. 

How the various leaders are to influence those who would be 
placed under their care, and how they should stimulate their zeal, 
must obviously depend largely upon local opportunities. The ope- 
rations of the Primrose League have taught us nothing if they have 
not proved the valuable effect of what may be generally described ag 
social considerations. The development of these to the fullest possible 
extent should be a matter of earnest care, having always regard to 
the social status of those to be influenced. The free development of 
intercourse among the individual members offers great promise for 
the working up of such small internal organizations as clubs, enter- 
tainments, &c. Lord Wolverton lately gave some interesting parti- 
culars of what is being done by way of entertainments in Dorsetshire; 
similar experiences have been known in other places; and there is 
no doubt that these social influences have been too long neglected. 
We want to make Liberal politics interesting to the masses, and to 
carry them in that form into the home life of the people. Pro- 
spective political advantages are a grand tnducement ; but they relate 
to the future: we need to make the present—the time of waiting 
for the advantages—also attractive. The many forms in which that 
can be done cannot be enlarged upon here, but they will be obvious 
to any one who sits down to think of what is not done now. 

Local organizations should not, however, be left to their own 
resources. There should be an application on a small scale of the 
principle of inspection from head-quarters. Men versed in organi- 
zation work should visit the constituencies from time to time to 
examine into the condition of the local organization; to make sug- 
gestions of improvements gathered from the observation of other 
local bodies; to obtain by personal investigation the condition of 
political opinion and knowledge; and to report, where necessary, 
upon any movements which need to be inaugurated or encouraged 
from headquarters. They would keep the constituencies alive to 
their work and in touch one with another. It would be a species of 
“political mission holding,” and the results, by analogy, may be con- 
fidently anticipated to be the quickening of interest, the spread of 
enthusiasm, and general health-giving. 

Should there be women members of the associations? The form 
of organization would be easily capable of such extension as would 
include them ; and for the answer to the question itself we refer the 
reader to the June number of this REvIEw. 

Such a reorganization as has been sketched would, on many of 
the grounds that have been given, be the surest and speediest means 
of real reunion. The true method of reunion must be from the 
ranks up to the members, not from the members down to the ranks. 
Mr. Schnadhorst recently declared that such a procees had been in 
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operation, and that the leaders must make haste, or the party would 
be reunited without them. But we must first find out who among 
the party are for and who against Home Rule. We must get to 
these men individually; and without some such scheme as that 
sketched here there is no means of doing this. If the organization 
of the party had been anything approaching such a system as has 
been proposed, we should never have made the mistake we did about 
Home Rule. We should have ascertained how far opinions were 
really divided, and then have avoided defeat either by educating the 
people up to Home Rule, or by declining to rush blindly on defeat 
to please anybody. Education alone would probably have saved us: 
but education coupled with judicious postponement would certainly | 
have done so. ‘The way to real reunion is thus through individual 
education, and individual education can only properly and adequately 
be worked through such organization as that proposed. 





A FLITTING GHOST. 


WHEN those men to whom fate has allotted lives in a country far 
from the great foci of civilization, have fought their hardest to gain 
a desired end, they only experience the common lot of humanity in 
finding many small irritations and disadvantages following the 
acquisition of the wished-for object. We have an instance of this 
in these Australasian colonies, where, with the swift steam communi- 
cation which has superseded the long and tedious voyages the first 
settlers were compelled to take, we find ourselves visited by 
distinguished guests who flash in upon us for a moment, instantane- 
ously know more about us than we know of ourselves, and then 
vanish to entertain our “ opposite-footed” friends with views ot 
“ New Zealand as it is.’ When Max O’Rell and other continental 
visitors of his class gave publicity to their impressions of England, 
the English people, while appreciating the hard hits at their weak 
places touched by the finger of the stranger, still mark humorous 
mistakes into which the foreigner falls, and chuckle over them hugely. 
But in New Zealand we stand on a different footing, and no barrier 
is raised by foreign birth, language, or training between the literary 
visitor from the old country and the colonists of the “ Brighter 
Britain.” Trollope, Forbes, Sala, Froude, and others, men of 
immensely differing intellectual fibre, yet with names widely known, 
and each with a large following of admirers, rush through our 
atmosphere with meteoric swiftness, and then sparkle into literary 
fireworks far beyond our horizon. Mr. Froude’s work, called “‘ Oceana,”’ 
is the latest of these records of swift travel, and in its general 
character has been widely reviewed; but it may be that readers who 
take interest in the dependencies of Britain in the Eastern seas will 
not grudge attention to another side of the question—-viz., to the 
thoughts produced in the mind of a New Zealand settler in reading the 
portion of the work bearing on these islands presented by Mr. 
Froude as a word likeness of the colony at the present time. 
Whatever may be the mental impression produced by this book 
upon dwellers in the other colonies, I believe there is hardly one 
dissentient voice (among those who have long experience and many 
years of residence) as to it being an utter failure in its attempt to 
represent our true position. The reason is not far to seek, and is 


1 Oceana: or, England and her Colonies.” By J. Anthony Froude. London. 1886. 
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revealed by the author in one expressive phrase. Speaking of his 
intended migration hitherward with a friend, forty years before, he 
relates that his friend found a safety-valve for his wandering 
tendencies elsewhere, and of himself says—“I, with all my life lying 
behind me, was here at last, but was flitting by like a ghost.” Is it 
by this spirit-like flight over a very small part of New Zealand that 
the people of England—nay, of Europe—are to learn guidance of their 
opinions as to the aspect and position of this new country? The 
supernatural power of insight and the faculty of pervading space 
generally, which is attributed to ghosts, must also have been accorded 
to Mr. Froude before he could pronounce impartial or valuable 
judgment upon evidence gathered in a time so brief, and extending 
over an area so limited as his New Zealand journey. He landed in 
Auckland, made the ordinary tourist trip to the hot springs near 
Auckland, visited Sir George Grey at the Kawau island, near Auckland, 
and then departed homewards, having seen one town, glanced over a 
small part of one province, and visited the most degraded section of 
the Maori race now in existence. 

The plenty and prosperity of the town dwellers delighted but 
deceived him. The crowds of well-dressed and well-behaved people 
thronging the streets on Sundays and holidays; the almost entire 
absence of all those (so familiar in Europe) who are half-clothed in 
tatters and bear famine in their faces : these things were pleasant to 
see and to record ; but the real, rough, hard work of colonial people’s 
lives hid itself from his eyes. He travelled as a prince travelled, a 
literary Prince Charming, before whom the scarlet carpets of wealth 
and flattery were laid down over the miry places. This was but 
natural; to the educated colonist the name of Froude is very dear. 
Bret Harte tells us, in the poem called ‘“‘ Dickens in Camp,” that when 
the story of Little Nell was being read out to the rough miners, 


“ Our cares dropt from us, like the needles shaken 
From out the dusky pines.” 


So also, in places as rugged, and under those severe and stern 
conditions which the struggle for existence in new countries entails 
upon pioneers, the delightful sentences of Froude, from his 
meditations on Homer and Lucian to the wise fun of the cat’s 
pilgrimage in search of happiness, have won applause and warm 
admiration from audiences whose outward appearance would little 
augur such appreciation. Thus, then, he passed among us in a sort 
of royal progress, and his association with people of wealth and 
position tinctured his view of society. One remark of his is a key 
to the whole of this phase of his impressions—the sentence stating 
that in Auckland “out-door grapes may be had for the asking :” 
certainly—if asked for by Mr. Froude. 

It is because we have formerly paid tribute of regard to one so 
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intellectually distinguished that we feel the greater sense of injustice 
in the thought that he has received mistaken impressions of us, and 
communicated them to others. It is not from the inhabitants of a 
single town that an estimate of the people of the colony is to be 
formed. Yet our author says: “There has not been time for local 
varieties of character to form among the colonists. After hearing 
what people were thinking and saying in Auckland, we should know 
tolerably what they thought and said elsewhere 

better to see a few men deliberately than the outsides of many, and, 
as far as they were concerned, I did not feel that a wider acquaint- 
ance, however pleasant, would be of any material advantage to me,” 
The material advantage to be reaped by Mr. Froude from his further 
contact with us would no doubt have been small indeed, but the 
augmented value of “‘ Oceana” as a record of facts, and the gain to 
the colony from notes of extended and observant travel, would have 
been very great. The different provinces are inhabited by men 
having large shares of differing nationality; they have in many 
ways separate interests, and sometimes hold widely divergent views 
as to legislation, trades, protective tariffs, native reserves, &c. The 
northern settler, living in a mild and genial climate, in a country 
the greater part of which is covered with forest, harassed in the 
past with “ native difficulties ” and native wars, has little in common 
with the keen, hardy Scot residing in the colder regions of Otago, 
where on wide plains, over which no Maori roams, he pursues his 
pastoral and agricultural work. The miner on the west coast of the 
middle island, sluicing away at the gold-bearing gravel, in the 
“week in, week out, from morn till night,” of rain, which is his 
regular atmosphere, would have given Mr. Froude quite a different 
idea of the country to that impressed upon him by Mr. F., an 
Auckland merchant, of whose opinions on governments, empires, &c., 
“Oceana” has several pages, from which statesmen will doubtless 
learn much. The Taranaki farmer for years had to gather his 
crops with his rifle by his side, but can now look down from the 
slopes of Mount Egmont upon a thousand pleasant homesteads; 
this man might have imparted information to our traveller of 
interest to the general reader, even greater than the chapters on Sir 
George Grey’s private affairs, religious belief, &c. Sir, George has 
always been a distinguished figure in our short history, but Mr. 
Froude’s minute details concerning him, such as that “the outer 
-rim of the iris of his violet eyes has lost its colour,” can be but of 
little interest except to close personal friends, What has “ Oceana” 
to say about the shepherds tending their hundred thousands of 
sheep on the hillsides ? the stockriders mustering the great herds of 
horned cattle? the bushmen driving the forest down before the 
felling axe? the miners deep in the bowels of the earth? These 
are the men of New Zealand—what of them, and what of their 
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work? Of the towns growing in the wilderness, of the millions of 
acres in grass and crop, of the many miles of shaft and adit in gold 
and coal mines, of the railways across gorge and plain, of the 
factories for our cloth, the foundries for our metals—what of these ? 
Nothing—only nothing. 

But this hiatus, conveying the impression of the non-existence of 
advancement, does not prevent our helpless infancy as a people meet- 
ing with much stern rebuke. Almost everything is wrong, and the 
errors culminate in our unfortunate Government, or rather in our 
system of government. We have flattered the mother country by our 
sincerity in imitating her Constitution. We have two Houses of 
Legislature, one elective and one nominated ; this is wrong: that the _ 
members of these Houses should be “each receiving two hundred 
guineas as wages” (per annum) is again bitterness to our visitor. 
We also allow workmen and labourers the suffrage, &c. &c., the result 
being that the soil is left waste, an enormous debt accumulating, and 
corruption rampant everywhere. This is mostsad. Of course volumes 
could be written in attack and defence of any one system of repre- 
sentative government, but concerning the payment of a certain sum 
to members as “ wages” while they are attending a long session, in 
an expensive city a long distance from the homes of most of them, 
there can be little question of right or wrong. In Britain, where 
people in independent circumstances may be counted by thousands, 
there is sufficient margin wherein to select a certain number of persons 
wealthy enough, cultivated enough, and with the necessary desire to 
undertake the representation of constituencies. Here it is not so; our 
best brains are those of our hardest workers, who could not afford to 
leave their occupations and engage in the weary strife of law-making, 
without their bare expenses, at least, being paid: nor could we leave 
all legislation in the hands of that very small class which has at once 
wealth and leisure. That we have universal suffrage, and that each 
man who helps to pay the taxes has a voice in the elections, is part 
of our democratic organization, and will probably not be soon altered. 
Mr. Froude’s dislike to the whole system culminates in one remarkable 
utterance: dismayed at the recklessness with which we destroy our 
forests, and at the rapid denudation of the land whereon grows the 
giant pine, the Kauri; seeing the huge logs, “clean stems, eighty feet 
long,” lying in the mud about the Auckland quays, he exclaims: 
“New Zealand, perhaps, like other countries, must suffer something 
for the honour of being governed by a Parliament.” But if we were 
governed by that “beneficent autocrat” who is Mr. Froude’s ideal, 
should we no longer be able to fell our forests? Or should we have 
to revert to the habits of our Simian ancestors and dwell in the tree- 
tops? We want timber for building houses, we want clearings and 
room to breathe in; nor can an inexperienced visitor teach us where 
to draw the line between necessity and waste. He speaks of the road 
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near Ohinemutu as follows :—“ Thirty feet or so had been cleared on 
either side of the carriage-way to let in air and light, and the vast 
trunks lay stretched as they had fallen one upon another, thousands 
and tens of thousand of tons of the finest timber left to rot. Nay, 
not even to rot, for they had set them on fire where they could, and 
the flames, spreading to the forest, had seized the trees which were 
nearest, and there they were standing, scorched, blackened and lifeless, 
We went through absolutely twenty miles of this. Such wanton 
and lavish destruction I must have seen to have believed.” Had 
Mr. Froude remained longer in New Zealand, he might have gone 
over, not twenty miles, but twenty hundred miles of bush road like 
this: not by any means wanton destruction, but good work, neces- 
sary work ; work without which Mr Froude himself could never have 
passed along that road to Ohinemutu. He forgets to “speak well of the 
bridge which carried him over.” Forest conservatism is by no means 
a thing unthought of in this country, where a special department of 
forestry has been created by the Government. But there are many 
difficulties. Millions of acres are covered with bush, the land is re- 
quired to be opened up for cultivation, and especially for road-making ; 
therefore, much of the timber, useless as it stands and cumbering the 
ground, must be swept away. ‘To the eye of the new-comer, fresh 
from a country where every chip of wood is utilized, the fallen trees 
seem wasting as they rot, but many species of these trees are value- 
less, or else their virtues have not yet become apparent. Sawn, split, 
or made into firewood, they are of small account, and concerning the 
more durable or marketable varieties the question arises, how they are 
to be removed, and to whom sold? In a country like this, where 
labour of man and beast is both scarce and dear, where the roads cross 
high ranges and deep water-courses, in what manner can the desired 
transit to markets already flooded with cheap timber be made to pay 
expenses and profits? In the North Island, at all events, the driving 
wide roads through the heart of the heavy forests was a measure im- 
peratively necessary for the peace of a country in which until lately 
the natives (misunderstood and misunderstanding) were warlike and 
unsettled, and found in the vast reaches of impenetrable vegetation a 
covert in which they were comparatively secure, and whence they 
could emerge with success in their raids upon our settlements 
scattered along the margin of the sea, The Romans understood the 
principle well when they drove their great straight roads through the 
tangled woods of Britain, and thus rendered that colony habitable by 
civilized men; doubtless with little compunction as to the value of 
the timber destroyed, and without making reflections on the Govern- 
ment. 

When Mr. Froude tells us in impassioned sentences that the yeo- 
manry of a country are the national mainstay, how they won Cressy 
and Agincourt, that they aré“‘Nature’s choicest creations,” that it is 
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only in the country children can be reared who will obey their 
parents, fear God, and speak the truth, &c., he must surely have 
some glorified ideal yeoman in the eye of his mind. That there is 
too much centralization, too much sweeping of the population into 
the urban vortices is not to be doubted; but this is a truth not for 
the colonies only, or a colonial weakness to be descanted upon and 
held up as “a shocking example.” Every reasonable inducement 
(lands on deferred payments, perpetual leases with low rentals, loans 
of money at small interest) which can be offered to men to induce 
them to leave the towns and cultivate the virgin soil, is being made 
by the present Government. But if the greatest success be achieved 
in this direction the trouble is only a little longer delayed. The ~ 
plague of centripetalism is a curse which has come to us across the 
seas from older countries ; a product of the social difficulty puzzling 
older Legislatures than ours ; a question of capital and labour not to 
be answered by Act of Parliament. I doubt if Mr. Froude’s nostrum, 
“every man on his own freehold,’ would be anything more than the 
most temporary of palliatives. A people of yeomen farming their 
own freeholds can only be possible as one stage in national progress ; 
a period which has long since passed in England, where yeomanry 
tenure (superseded by the landlord-and-tenant system) is as dead as 
the heroes of Agincourt, Only a generation or two has to pass 
away before the dilemma of “ succession” appears, with horns of 
horrent aspect. Is the freehold to be divided equally among all the 
children ? or is it to be entailed on the eldest son, and the others to 
shift for themselves ? In one case the land would soon be in the 
possession of a multitude of paupers on poor little cabbage-plots, 
growing less and less with each brood, down to microscopic dimen- 
sions; in the other, the vast majority of the children, deprived of 
land, must either become labourers for the elder brothers (thus 
creating a servile class), or as denizens of towns where work can be 
found, having to breathe an atmosphere in which Mr. Froude says 
“obedience and truth and simplicity do not flourish,” the truth and 
simplicity being the sole property of the beatified yeoman. 

I will now turn from considerations affecting the European popu- 
lation to the remarks to be found in “ Oceana ” upon the native race. 
If the author’s omissions and misunderstandings give the lash to his 
pale-face brother, the Maori gets his flagellation with scorpions. 
This is of course unwittingly, for in every line Mr. Froude shows 
how little he understood the people of whom he gave account. Even 
the names of persons, places, trees, &c., which may be learnt from 
any guide-book or vocabulary, are almost invariably spelt wrongly. 
No one would expect him to be a Maori linguist, but if a name is 
either English or Maori, it is well to write it correctly or not at all. 
It may be of little consequence to the English reader whether, for 
instance, Lake Manapouri is given as Lake Manaponi, or Tarawera as 
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Tarawara; but should a continental visitor to England write Bath as 
Gath, or speak of a grove of “ oats” instead of “ oaks,” he would be 
scarcely absolved from a charge of slovenliness. Hardly a native name 
is mentioned but it is hopelessly mangled. The great seaside myrtle, 
the Pohutukawa, is called the Pokutukawa, with a gentle variant into 
Pokutukama. What tree the Pukutu is I have no idea, unless it is 
the Pukatea. One of the simplest and most touching stories in New 
Zealand tradition is that of Hine-moa, a lassie who swam across a 
wide lake to her lover in the night. Hine-moa (pronounced anglice 
“ Heé-nay m6-ah) is not only a musical name, but it has a curious 
and amusing derivation. The Maori has among his legendary lore a 
few scant allusions to the gigantic, extinct, wingless bird, the Moa 
(Dinornis). One of these allusions (or illusions) is that the great 
creature had a habit of standing on the summit of a hill with his 
beak open, “ feeding on the wind.” Thence came a proverbial saying 
concerning those young men and women who, being in love, lost their 
appetites, that they were Moas—“ living on air.” Hine-moa’s name 
then means the young lady in love ; Mr. Froude’s version, several 
times repeated, is Hinemoia, which means nothing at all. But if the 
lady’s name is badly treated, what of the warrior’s? One of the 
greatest of New Zealand’s fighting men in this century was a chief 
called Hongi. He went to England, visiting Australia on his return, 
bringing back with him a number of guns and much ammunition. 
He then organized a great war-party, and swept the island like an 
Attila, the other tribes, armed with their primitive weapons, being 
unable to stand against him, and such scenes of awful butchery en- 
sued that his name became a terror to all those Maoris who were left 
alive to tremble. This dread name is given by Mr. Froude as Hangi 
—i.e., a cooking oven. If there is one word more than another of 
insult to a Maori chief it is to liken him to cooked food, or anything 
to do with cooking. Among a people who devoured the bodies of 
their enemies as an act of defiance, the greatest curses are “I will 
boil your head!” “ You are a remnant of the feast!” &c.: so I fear 
that if Hongi’s renowned shade had met the author of “ Oceana” 
when he was “ flitting by like a ghost,” and had been hailed as “the 
Oyen,” there would have been trouble in Spiritland. 

But to leave mere names, and turn to the character of the race. 
"The real Maori is very little known to European readers, very little 
wnderstood even by hundreds of colonists dwelling in the same 
country. The prevailing idea seems to be that he is, and always was, 
a fighting, turbulent fellow, lazy and useless, a savage to his finger- 
nails. The rejoinder is, that those who dislike him most are those 
who have had the least to do with him, and that those who know 
him thoroughly love him well. The Maori chief of olden time (and 
in their pure democracy all were chiefs and warriors who were not 
slaves) was an industrious, clever man, highly educated {n that 
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species of culture fitted to the life he had to live. He was cheerful 
and good-tempered, he could wrestle, leap, swim, climb, sail, or paddle 
a canoe, dance, sing, compose poetry, make orations, repeat endless 
old genealogies and charms; he understood rude surgery and herbal 
medicine, he could prepare flax and then weave it into beautifully 
finished mats—bordered, stained, and ornamented; he could fell 
huge trees with axes made by himself from stone, polished into shape 
with long and patient toil: make the logs into swift vessels to carry 
a hundred men each, these canoes being covered with carving at bow 
and stern, and inlaid with pearl-shell. He built houses adorned with 
this same clever if grotesque ornamentation, he erected storehouses 
for his food, he made eel-weirs, fish-hooks, and weapons, he made 
breast and ear ornaments of jade, and he excavated fortifications of 
earthwork closely palisaded with huge trunks of trees—the top of each 
carved into rude resemblance of a human figure. The ability to do 
these things was given by training to each and all; it was not excep- 
tional. One of our artisans able to make the tenth part of a pin properly 
is a very ignorant person compared with one of these natives. Nor 
was the hard manual labour left to the slaves; they have many 
proverbs praising the chief who works above the chief who fights. 
Concerning these proverbs the most erudite of our Maori scholars, 
the Rev. Mr. Colenso, F.R.S., thus writes, after more than half a 
century of acquaintance with this people : 


“ And here, with reference to some of them (i.e., the proverbs) I can 
personally bear testimony, especially to those referring to general industry, 
to kindness and to hospitality ; to quickness, diligence and expertness ; to 
endurance, patience, courage and advice; to good manners and to good 
temper. All these manly and noble qualities | have seen largely practised 
by the old New Zealanders before Europeans came among them. The 
chief and the lady worked hard and regularly as well as the plebeian and the 
slave; and as to their hospitality, it was beyond all praise, not unfrequently 
giving the whole of their meal (including that of their children), and that, 
too, in time of scarcity, and contentedly going without.” 


These words, if applied to us Europeans, would be thought 
a high meed of praise. These are the men of whom Mr. 
Froude writes as if they were the scum of humankind. It is 
true that if a traveller confines his attention to the few wretched 
natives who hang about our towns or, worse still, to those at Rotorua 
—rum-sodden creatures, whose services are offered in any way to 
tourists: then his impressions are likely to be unfavourable 
enough. But there are many, very many, places in New Zealand 
where the Maoris have kept much of the spirit of their forefathers ; 
where their good humour, their hospitality, and their independence 
of bearing have been preserved—as well as their courage, the one 
point about them that is really well known to the world, and which 
1s undecayed. It is not many years ago since, at Orakau, a Maori 
chief, fighting against us, had his leg broken by a bullet; he bound 
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a wooden shingle on the leg to enable him to stand, and then leaning 
against the parapet, loaded and fired till the bayonets of the red- 
coats clashed into him. This man might have been worthily one of 
that famous three hundred in the narrow pass, and Leonidas would 
have called him brother. It may be answered that Mr. Froude 
described only what he actually saw. In this lies the point of the 
whole objection to the book; he has given to the world a picture 
constructed ex pede Herculem ; a mode as fair as though a traveller 
should exhibit sketches of English society studied from models in 
Ratcliffe Highway, or impressions of the Italian people drawn from 
the lazzaroni on the steps of Neapolitan churches. 

In the “Spirit’s Leap” (Te Reinga), at the North Cape, Mr, 
Froude saw nothing but a “high, stern, barren wind-and-sea-swept 
promontory,” and it presented to his mind nothing of that awful 
solemnity with which it has been regarded by the native mind for 
many centuries. But the bodies of expiring chiefs were not, as Mr. 
Froude thinks, carried thither to depart thence into the unknown 
world. It was the spirit of a person dying anywhere in the island 
which found its way on the breath of the wind to the “ Leaping- 
place of Souls” (Rerenga Wairua), there to abandon hope and enter 
the gloomy shades. Thence the unclothed essence of man passed 
on across the Dark River and by the Goddess of the Entrance—on 
through circle after circle, lower and lower, to reach at last the place 
of final extinction. ‘‘ Omnis moriar, nullaque pars mei vitabit 
Libitinam ”—Mr. Froude suggests that perhaps the locality has been 
selected because it is the most northern point of New Zealand, and 
therefore nearest the sun (in our hemisphere, of course) ; but. there 
is a more probable reason. All the fair Polynesians (of which 
people the New Zealand Maori is a branch—Maori being the 
national native name for them all) believe themselves to have originally 
migrated to the South Seas from a place called Hawaiki (or Avaiki, 
Savaii, Hawaii, according to dialect), and in many of the islands, 
notably in Mangaia and Rarotonga, this is also the name of the 
place of abode after death, the nether world ;' i.¢., the departing 
spirit goes back to the cunabula of the race, the old, dim, fondly 
remembered motherland. The Reinga is the most western, as well as 
the most northern, part of New Zealand, and, as the souls of men 
dying in the other Polynesian islands are supposed to leap from 
western Reinga, they probably do so here also. 

There are other points in which I believe Mr. Froude errs in 
statement concerning the Maoris, such as the shark being the staple 
of their food (in which case the inland tribes would be badly off) ; 
the dark-skinned potato being the Maori variety, whereas the Maoris 


1 [ have in my possession a book writ‘en in the language of the Marquesas Islands, 
in which some missionary has rendered “ hell-fire ” as “ he ahii havaii.” He has mis- 
taken Hades for Gehenna. 
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did not know of any potato till introduced by Europeans. There 
are many such small inaccuracies, of little moment, but misleading. 

Mr. Froude speaks in warm terms of the beauty of the part of 
New Zealand he visited, and deduces from the variety of landscape 
—hill, valley, plain, glacier, forest, lake, and sea—that, amid scenes 
so sublime and with resources so inexhaustible, the intellectual 
nature of the “‘coming race” should be stimulated to its highest’: 
“Tf it lies written in the book of destiny that the English nation 
has still within it great men who will take a place among the 
demigods, I can well believe that it will be in the unexhausted soil 
and spiritual capabilities of New Zealand that the great English 
poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, soldiers of the future, will be 
born and nurtured.” .That such a belief may be prophetic is the 
prayer of all those who love New Zealand well; and there is already 
some ground that the hope may not be an idle one. One “ whose 
limbs were made in England,” and who, therefore, has no share in 
the credit, will be acquitted of vanity in saying that the young 
generation of New Zealanders are giving signs of great promise. 
Most of those youths who have gone home to the universities have 
gained high reputation, and in a few cases swept the honour list ; 
their mental fibre seems to be of the finest. These have not been 
chosen for exceptional ability, but by a process of ‘lucrative 
selection,” only those being able to enter the universities whose 
parents or friends are in a sufficiently wealthy position to bear the 
great expense of the long voyage and lengthened sojourn in the old 
country, although, of course, money is not wasted in sending dullards 
home, 

Mr. Froude says that since he visited the country he has believed 
in Macaulay’s New Zealander. ‘There is little doubt that Macaulay 
was thinking of a Maori New Zealander when he spoke of the vast 
changes which had resulted in a nation passing away and having 
its capital occupied by an alien race. If, however, by New 
Zealander was meant the New Zealand-dwelling citizen of the 
British empire visiting England to sketch St. Paul’s, then such a 
prophecy may indeed come true, but in a manner to which (deceived 
by the true oracular mysticism) interpretation did not lend itself. 
Such a visit to the nest and breeding-place of great peoples would 
he made by one neither alien in blood nor foreign in ideas. What 
is this drawing together of the colonies and their great mother, this 
close grasping of hands and welding of interests of which we now 
hear so much, but the feeling, growing in hearts of Englishmen, that 
England has enlarged her bounds from her little island half across 
the world, and that her empire of the future is her empire in the 
Eastern seas ? ‘ 

Epw. TREGEAR, F.R.G.S. 

We.uneton, N.Z., March 24, 1887. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY A TEACHER. 


OpposED as Americans are to Socialism in the abstract, they have 
one strikingly socialistic institution in which they glory—the Public 
School. This they regard as one of the pillars, nay, as the 
palladium, of national existence ; for this they are ready, not only 
to do battle, but, what is more difficult and significant, to spend 
largely of their substance. No nation pays so much for public 
education as the United States. The public school is indeed a 
portion of the national fabric, woven into it from the beginning, 
and securely fixed in the affections of the people. And not only 
at home does our system of public education call forth admiration 
and enthusiasm; it has made so deep an impression even upon 
foreigners that its main features have been copied in_ several 
European States. Although much instruction, especially of the 
higher grades, is imparted outside.of the public schools, it is never- 
theless in them that we must look for what is national and typical 
in American education. 

But in America nothing escapes criticism, not even the public 
schools. Despite the high estimation in which they are generally 
held, there arise from time to time, and from various quarters, 
protests against them. These are urged on the ground sometimes 
of their expense, sometimes of a false principle supposed to under- 
lie them, sometimes of their uselessness, sometimes of their in- 
efficiency, and sometimes of their “ godlessness ” and perniciousness. 
The first of these grounds is urged by selfish and unpatriotic tax- 
payers, who not unfrequently also place their protest on the next 
two grounds. The cry of Socialism always rouses attention, and 
many men unwilling to contribute their share to the education of 
children for citizenship, are ready to maintain that public education 
is socialistic or communistic, and robs the industrious for the 
benefit of the idle and improvident. In doing so, they can always 
count upon a certain amount of well-to-do sympathy ; and indeed 
there is no denying that public schools are socialistic in the extreme 
sense. The cry that the public schools are useless comes generally 
from a class of. men not uncommon in America—men who, though 
utterly uneducated, have. by dint of sordidness and dogged dollar- 
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hunting, been what, in economic slang, is called successful. Having 
grown rich without education themselves, they do not see why others 
should not do the same, and it never enters into their heads that 
what does not aid in money-making has any value at all.’ Of course 
they object to public schools as useless. 

The complaint against the schools for inefficiency comes from 
many quarters, some of them highly respectable. It is maintained 
by many high-minded men, deeply interested in public education 
and national well-being, that the public schools in a large degree 
fail to accomplish their end; that is, to prepare boys and girls for 
earning an honest livelihood, for living an honourable life, and for 
doing their duty as good citizens. As we shall see further on, 
this complaint is to some extent just, and deserves the most careful - 
consideration. At the same time, the grounds of it can very easily 
be exaggerated, and not unfrequently are so, by ignorant persons, 
eager to purchase a cheap notoriety for a moment by attacking 
something which is dear to the public. Unfortunately, the popular 
passion for scandal and for stories of abuse makes such notoriety 
possible.? 

The outcry against the schools on account of their godlessness 
comes mainly, though not entirely, from Roman Catholics, who 
maintain, often no doubt conscientiously, that no complete or moral 
education can be imparted without the sanctions of religion, In 
this view they are supported by ecclesiastical authority, so that 
Opposition to the public schools becomes a matter of conscience with 
them. This has in some cases been carried to great lengths, bishops 
and priests having threatened their flocks with excommunication for 
patronizing the godless schools, and whole congregations haying so 
far revolted as to refuse money for the maintenance of public 
worship. The Catholics in New York and other places at one time 


’ Such men frequently find their way to places on School Boards and City Councils, 
where they sometimes give amusing exhibitions of their ignorance. Some years ago 
a rather heated discussion was going on in the St. Louis School Board with reference 
to a new music-book which some members wished to introduce into the schools, but 
to which others objected on the ground that it contained some Catholic pieces, 
notably one entitled ‘‘Kyrie Eleison.” In the midst of the discussion one member 
stood up and said : ‘‘Gentlemen, I was not present at last meeting, and do not under- 
stand the subject of this discussion. Who was Kyrie Eleison, anyhow?” More 
recently, in the City Council of a place that shall be nameless, the question of ordering 
a number of gondolas for a lake in the public park was under consideration, and a 
motion was up that fifty should be purchased. After some talk, an Irish member 
stood up and said : ‘‘Gentlemen, I.object to spending the tax-payers’ money in buyin 
80 many gondolas. I move as an amendment that we purchase a pair of gondolas, an 
leave the rest to Nature !” 

_” Some years ago, a popular writer, Mr. Richard Grant White, published in the 
North American Review (December 1880) an article entitled ‘‘ The Public School System 
@ Failure.” This article showed as much ignorance as malignity, and was easily 
refuted by men acquainted with the schools. (See, for example, the ‘‘ Reply ” by Mr. 
BF. Tweed. Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Nevertheless, it was lauded to the skies by 
the enemies of the public schools, and called forth a triumphant article by a very 
intelligent, but in this relation very ignorant, French Catholic, the Abbé Martin. 
This article, entitled ‘‘ Les Ecoles Américaines, jugées par un Américain,” held up the 

godless ” schools of America as a warning to all Europe not to adopt any system of 
Confessionless schools, Et l’église d applaudir ! 
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endeavoured to get over the difficulty by seeking to obtain a portion 
of the public school fund for their own denominational schools, and for 
a time succeeded in some degree; but having pressed their claim 
too far, and sometimes by nefarious means (as in Missouri, some 
twenty years ago), they aroused public sentiment against them, and 
I believe they now obtain no part of the school fund in any State, 
Missouri inserted in its Constitution a clause forbidding the appro- 
priation of public money for any sectarian purpose whatsoever, 
The consequence is, that in very many places Catholics, while paying 
their share of the public-school tax, have established independent 
schools of their own. Under these circumstances it is hardly sur- 
prising that they should be bitterly opposed to public schools, Still, 
all are not. 

Outside of Catholic circles there are probably few people who regard 
the public schools as “pernicious” in any very malignant sense; 
but there are many sincere persons who think that they do a great 
amount of harm in filling the heads of young people with notions 
above their station, and thus unfitting them for the duties of the 
life to which they are called. It is next to impossible, we are told 
(and it is true), to obtain a native American, male or female, to fill 
a menial position, or even to learn any ordinary craft; the result 
being, that all our servants, unskilled labourers, and to a large 
extent our mechanics and skilled labourers, are foreigners, who, 
coming here with restless, rebellious, old-world notions—not under- 
standing our institutions or conditions, and expecting to find ease 
and a short road to wealth—are learning to combine to further their 
own interests in a way that is dangerous to the nation and its 
ideal of freedom. Another and correlative result is, that native 
Americans, being, by their ambitious notions, shut out from the 
more modest and productive walks of life, crowd into the higher 
and so-called gentlemanly occupations, which in consequence are 
overrun by a struggling multitude, often shrinking from no form 
of violence, cunning, or fraud, in order to accomplish its ends. 
Almost every boy who passes through our public schools expects to 
earn his living without soiling his hands or straining his muscles. 
If he cannot enter any of the liberal professions, which, indeed, 
offer but slight temptation, he either blossoms out into a scheming, 
bar-room-haunting ward-politician, feeding on political corruption, 
or else he goes into ‘“ business” as a clerk, counter-jumper, or 
“drummer,” swelling the ranks of unproductive veniality. 

In all this there is unquestionably a considerable amount of 
truth, and the condition of things here described is fraught with 
great danger. It may fairly be doubted, however, whether it can 
all be laid at the door of the public schools, and whether it is not 
due to a condition of public sentiment which these schools can do 
little to alter. We shall consider this further on. 
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The public schools of the United States have, on the one hand, 
been over-praised, and by undiscriminating patriots held up as a 
model for all the world; on the other, they have been made the 
subject of unjust censure and detraction, largely by interested or 
ignorant persons. , 

No one, I think, who is acquainted with American public schools 
and their relation to our circumstances and needs, can fail to see that 
they are of immense public service, that they are in the main faith- 
fully conducted with a view to the best interests of the people, and 
that they are well worth all the money and trouble expended on 
them. At the same time, no person who knows them well will 
assert that they are perfect, that they impart a complete education, 
or that they are free from evil and dangerous results. Having, I 
hope, clearly shown that I cherish a profound admiration for these 
schools, I purpose now to point out their chief defects and evil 
consequences, to explain the origin of these, and to suggest methods 
for their removal, 

The chief defects chargeable upon the public schools we have 
already touched upon in enumerating the complaints made against 
them. So far as they are real, they may be comprehended under 
four heads—(1) Want of definiteness and unity of aim; (2) want 
of power to harmonize and satisfy the claims of the various classes 
of the population; (3) want of method, discipline, and thorough- 
ness; (4) want of educational completeness. These defects, which 
must all be admitted to exist, are certainly grave; but I hope to 
show that they are in the main due to transient conditions, and 
will disappear with these. 

(1) That our schools lack definiteness and unity of aim is a fact 
easily accounted for. They are passing from an old ideal to a new, 
and the latter is as yet only dimly comprehended, It is needless 
to relate the history of the establishment of the first public schools 
in New England. It is sufficient to say that their purpose, like 
that of everything else in New England at that time, was religious, 
They were intended to train boys and girls in Christian piety, and 
80 to prepare them for another life. This continued to be their 
purpose for several generations, till the War of Independence, and 
even later, Since about the beginning of this century, however, 
a distinct change has been slowly taking place. The Puritan 
religious spirit, which presided over the schools at their founda- 
tion, has, under the influence of Unitarianism, transcendentalism, 
rationalism, and commercialism, been dying out; while at the 
same time there has been growing up a strong national conscious- 
ness, demanding and exacting a complete separation between Church 
and State, and a complete system of public education corresponding 
to the national ideal. As a consequence, the old religious aim of 
the schools has been slowly replaced by a civil aim. They are 
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becoming secularized, and, instead of preparing young people for 
another world, they strive to prepare them for this, But the 
transition has been, and is, slow and difficult, The grasp of religion 
slackens reluctantly, while the hands of the State are weak and 
faltering. So religion pulls one way, trying to keep the schools in 
the old Puritanic rut, while the State pulls the other way, trying to 
make them subserve the ends of civil society, Dragged spasmodically, 
first toward one side, then toward the other, they pursue an uncertain 
and devious course, tending to no fixed goal, In the last twenty 
years very strong efforts have been made in several States to banish 
religious instruction altogether from the public schools, and in many 
cases these have been entirely successful. This success, however, is 
due less to the weakness or tolerance of religion than to the 
disagreement arising among the various sects as to the nature and 
extent of the religious instruction to be imparted, In this matter 
the Roman Catholics unwittingly, and the Jews and Freethinkers 
wittingly, have done excellent service, preventing the Protestants 
from imposing their religion upon all the schools, as they would 
certainly otherwise have done, and indeed do, wherever they are 
strong enough, The fight over “religion in the public schools” 
has in many places been carried on with considerable fierceness, 
and it is by no means over now.’ Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that the tendency is steadily toward complete secularization, 
that at no very distant date the public schools of the United States 
will educate ayvowedly and solely for civic ends, Meanwhile, dis- 
tracted by opposing interests, they have no unity or definiteness 
of aim—consequently, their influence is weakened; the instruction 
given in them is a congeries of fragments and inconsistencies, 
exerting a most desultory and bewildering influence on the youthful 
mind, ‘This unfortunate state of things must necessarily cease as 
soon as the schools are completely secularized, although, even after 
they are so in theory, it may take a considerable time to eliminate 
certain methods and sanctions due to religious influence, and make 
them so in reality. 

(2) Besides the conflict between the interests of the Church and 
those of the State in the public schools, there are others which it 
is almost equally difficult to settle, and which greatly impair the 
efficiency of public instruction. I have already spoken of the 
conflict between the various religious sects, which has helped to 
banish religion from the schools. But it has had other effects 
besides this. It has made it impossible to use certain books, and to 
teach certain subjects at all, in many schools. For example, no 
book containing the Mosaic account, or the evolution theory, of the 
origin of the world and of man, can be admitted into schools 


< Soanpmoreniie will be the contest carried on in Cincinnati in 1870, and the argu- 
ment of Judge Stallo (now American Minister in Rome) in favour of secularization— 
an argument which only fanaticism and utter intolerance could have resisted. 
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attended by children or parents of whom some are orthodox 
Christians, others Positivists or Freethinkers. . Again, no version of 
the history of the Reformation can be taught in any school attended 
by both Catholic and Protestant children. But apart from all such 
difficulties as these, there is the very important question of moral 
sanctions. It is by no means easy to find a set of sanctions that 
will satisfy at once the Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, and the 
Freethinker or Atheist. The orthodox Catholic holds that the 
revealed will of God, as defined by the Church, is the rule and 
ground of morals, and he resents as impiety all attempts to place 
morals upon any other ground. The Freethinker, the Atheist, and in 
many cases the Jew and the Protestant, are bitterly opposed to this 
view of the matter. They insist that morality can be inculcated 
without any supernatural sanctions, and ought to be so. ‘The out- 
come of this state of things is, that teachers in the public schools 
find it almost impossible to subject their pupils to any system of 
moral training, or to offer them any rational motives for noble and 
unselfish conduct. To be sure, a great deal can be, and is, achieved 
by rules and personal example; but much more might be done if 
teachers were permitted to appeal to some coherent system of 
moral sanctions. ‘The evil effeet of leaving young people without 
any rational ground for right action can hardly be over-estimated. 
It forms, I believe, the strongest of all arguments against public 
schools, and has much to do with that “decline of duty” which 
so many lament, and of which we shall speak under another head. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that the impossibility of imparting a 
systematic moral training in the public schools would soon make 
these schools themselves impossible, if the present condition of 
things were destined to last. But I do not think that this is likely 
to be the case. The difficulty, as we have seen, is mainly due to 
religious differences, and these, I feel assured, will steadily diminish 
as enlightenment advances, and prejudice, based on tradition, dies 
out. Over a hundred years ago the popular religion had so far 
lost its hold that a clear separation was made between Church 
and State, and the process is still going on. The acting president 
of the Nineteenth Century Club recently told me that he had found 
it very difficult to find an orthodox clergyman of any denomination 
ready to defend the use of the Bible in public schools, in a discussion 
before that club. The truth is, that the popular religion, though 
seldom openly attacked, is gradually, by the simple force of enlighten- 
ment, sinking into the position of a tolerated form of charlatanry, 
alongside the once respectable alchemy and astrology. When it has 
fairly taken this position, and its place in the hearts of men is filled 
by an ethical system based on science, the present necessary and 
beneficent separation between Church and State will cease, and the 
public schools will be able to inculcate moral conduct by means. of 
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sanctions scientifically established, and as universally recognised as 
are the laws of health. 

It appears, then, that the objection urged against public schools 
on the ground that they do not, and cannot, impart any systematic 
moral training, resolves itself into a powerful argument against 
the popular religion. And indeed there can be no manner of 
doubt that that same religion is the greatest obstacle now existing 
to the advancement of pure morality, freedom, and social well-being 
in the United States. 

(3) The third defect chargeable upon the public schools of the 
United States is want of method, discipline, 'and thoroughness— 
three things of primary importance in any kind of education. Two 
of the chief causes of this defect we have already specified—the 
want of unity and definiteness in the aim of the schools, and the 
impossibility (due to our present want of enlightenment) of impart- 
ing any coherent rational moral training. But there are several 
other potent causes tending to the same effect. The most obvious 
of these is the reaction against the rigidity of Puritanism. This 
sprang up about the time of the Revolution, and is still going on. 
It takes the form of weak sentimentalism, and injuriously affects 
everything American. Hardly any person, institution, or movement 
seems to escape it. Even the good things that are done among us 
are mostly done from sentimental motives. From this reaction 
nothing has suffered so much as education; and this for the 
reason that nothing requires so much method, discipline, and 
thoroughness—the very things in which the Puritanism reacted- 
against was strong. 

The chief aim of Puritan education was to produce strong, self- 
denying, trustworthy men and women, and it seldom took any 
account of the patience or suffering necessary to be undergone in the 
acquisition of these virtues. I once heard one of the few remaining 
Puritan mothers say that she would rather see every one of her 
seven sons in his coffin than have him grow up weak, self-indulgent, 
or untrustworthy ; and she meant what she said. The sentimental 
reaction has changed all this. The chief solicitude of parents now 
seems to be that their children may have a “good time,” no matter 
what they may develop into in consequence. Indeed, Good Time 
is the name of the chief god in the American Pantheon at the 
present day. ‘To his worship and interests everything else must 
give way. Consequently, in most families children are made the 
centre of interest ; they are petted, indulged, and, as far as possible, 
spared every opportunity for the exercise of patience and self- 
denial. Naturally enough, they grow up selfish and wilful, impatient 
of restraint, incapable of persistence, and ready to claim the service 
of others. In this condition they go to school—those belonging to 
wealthy familes usually to private “select ” schools, the rest to the 
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public schools. In the private schools the indulgence begun in the 
family is generally continued, and its extent in many cases deter- 
mines the success of the school. In the public schools an honest 
attempt is made to secure method, discipline, and thorough instruc- 
tion; but the means in the teachers’ hands are not such as to assure 
success. It is true, indeed, that a certain superficial discipline, to 
the extent of orderliness in the schoolroom, is in most cases attained. 
To this extent American teachers are, I believe, the best disciplin- 
arians in the world; but further than this their discipline rarely 
extends, They seldom succeed in imparting to their pupils persist- 
ence or regular habits. In this respect their success with girls is, 
on the whole, greater than with boys, the result of which is that. 
American women are, on the whole, better educated than American 
men. Asa rule, however, in our schools a great deal is done by 
the teacher and very little by the pupil. Meagre indeed would be 
the results if they depended upon the application of the latter! In 
America pedagogy means the art of wheedling children into learning 
things without their knowing it. And it is really astonishing what 
success some teachers attain in this art. This of course would be 
all very well, if the children thereby learnt to acquire knowledge for 
and by themselves. But this is exactly what they do not learn; 
and here is the point where our public school instruction is most 
vulnerable. It leaves the children in an incredibly helpless condi- 
tion. This cannot, indeed, be stated too strongly. Boys and girls 
leaving our schools rarely know how to continue their education by 
themselves, They have not learnt to study,' and, if they read at all, 
they confine themselves to the daily newspaper and the weekly novel. 
From the former of these they derive that acquaintance with current 
local topics which makes them seem intelligent, and that pert, 
epigrammatic way of expressing themselves which passes for wit 
or humour; from the latter, a prurient emotionality and a high- 
flown diction, which they mistake for culture, This is what happens 
in the best cases. In others the effects of such literature are even 
more obviously baneful. Much of the rascality and boldness which 
we deplore is due to the reading of sensational reports of crime in 
the newspapers, and to dwelling upon emotional scenes in sentimental 
novels, The effects of the so-called “ dime-novels ” in leading to the 
most atrocious crimes are well known. 

We may call attention to another striking, but natural enough, 
consequence of the lack of method, discipline, and thoroughness in 
our schools—the absence of any large literary or learned class among 
us. If I were to say what I think about the bulk of American 
literature so-called, I should no doubt call down from its producers 
upon my own head an amount of abuse and insinuation which, if 


? And yet they continually talk about study. Our boys and girls never learn lessons, 
they “study” them. They never do sums, they “ perform examples.’’ They never 
8° into a higher class, they are ‘‘ promoted.” They in no play-time, only “ recess.” 
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borne in silence, would earn me the unpleasant reputation of being a 
hero; therefore I shall refrain. With regard to the learned class, 
I think I can venture farther, for the reason that we make no pre- 
tence of having such a thing, ‘The truth is, that America produces 
no scholars; what scholars we possess have all been educated in 
Europe.’ ‘Those who have not been educated there do not deserve 
the name. Our educational methods lead mostly to superficial 
smartness and sentimental dabbling; never to accurate scholarship, 
which demands perseverance and “dead work,” making no show. 
And this leads me to speak of another sad result of our education 
—its tendency to show. 

It is often urged as an objection to democracy that it makes the 
individual the slave of public opinion, and we are reminded that in 
this respect there is more freedom in England than in America, 
The fact may be so, though I very much doubt it ; but, in any case, 
the fault lies not at the door of our democracy, but at that of our 
defective educational system, which is compelled to seek a substitute 
for the inner moral law in outward approval. I have already spoken 
of the circumstances which lead to this unfortunate condition of 
things. Unfortunate beyond all expression it is, rendering our 
young people self-conscious, posing, envious, self-exalting. In our 
schools children are taught to seek the reward of good conduct and 
faithful work, not in the approval of an enlightened conscience, but 
in the pleasure of making a good appearance in quarterly reports 
and at public exhibitions; or, as may happen, in the public prints, 
for occasionally some newspaper does its best to undermine public 
morals by publishing biographies (adorned with portraits) of those 
children who have attained the highest ‘‘marks” in our public 
schools. Under present circumstances the marking and reporting 
system, bad as it is, may be to some extent necessary ; but I cannot 
conceive anything more pervasively wicked than our school-exhibi- 
tions, which set a premium upon selfishness, vanity, and love of show, 
unless it be the attempt of the newspapers to deprive children of all 
modesty and all conscience, by flaunting their little successes before 
the world. 

It is useless to enter into the details of this painful subject. 
Suffice it to say that American education in a thousand ways 
encourages seeming and show, and discourages all endeavour after 
quiet unobtrusive worth. The evil consequences that flow from this 
are legion. They may perhaps be catalogued under two heads—-self- 
seeking and unreliability, the two prime causes of most of the evils 
that now afflict us economically, socially, and politically. Men and 
women whose chief anxiety is to make a show before the world, who 
strive for “marks in public estimation or notice in public prints, 


1 Tam here speaking of scholars, men of erudition, not of specialists in physical 
scienee. Of these I am not competent ta express an opinion. I know that very many 
even of them have studied in Europe. 
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and are not over-conscientious about the manner in which these 
things are obtained, can hardly help being in all ways selfish and 
unreliable. And it is selfishness that is at the bottom of all our 
present labour troubles, of all our political corruption, of all our 
vulgar display of wealth. And unreliability is becoming the 
order of the day. It is next to impossible to find a merchant 
or a tradesman who habitually keeps his word, and even gentle- 
men and ladies make light of promises and engagements. Not 
only so, but many persons are positively offended when you 
suggest to them that they ought to respect their pledged word. I 
have even heard persons moving in good society maintain that it was 
an outrage to hold a man to his promise when the keeping of it - 
would involve any pecuniary loss to himself. Many persons of the 
old school, who still keep their word, have long since ceased to expect 
others todoso. Some years ago I carried to the late George P. Marsh, 
so long our Minister to Italy, a copy ofa book which I had promised 
him two years before. He was very much surprised, and said: “I 
have long thought that the least reason for a man’s doing a thing 
was that he had promised.” 

It may seem unfair to attribute the “decline of duty,” which is 
such a marked feature of our present material civilization, to our 
schools; and yet I am convinced that they are in a large part to 
blame for it. In saying this I am far from wishing to speak 
disparagingly of our teachers, for whom, indeed, I have the utmost 
respect, but who are in a great measure powerless to do battle 
against the sentimentality and frivolity that have taken the place of 
the old Puritan earnestness. Many and various have been the 
attempts made by faithful teachers to introduce real moral discipline 
and thoroughness into our schools, and it would be unjust and untrue 
to say that their efforts had been all in vain; but yet the fact 
remains, that, despite all the attention and money lavished on our 
schools, they fail egregiously in the very respects wherein it is most 
important that they should succeed—in imparting thoroughness and 
moral discipline—and encourage those vices which of all others are 
most fatal to a republic: selfishness and unreliability. 

I have endeavoured to speak of this grave matter with the utmost 
frankness, concealing nothing and exaggerating nothing, because I 
think it calls for our deepest solicitude, and because the evils pointed 
out can, with proper care, all be remedied. Nay,I believe they will 
all be remedied when the present sentimental reaction against duty, 
and the popular worship of our most unholy Lord, Good Time, have 
ceased. And there are not wanting signs that they are already on 
the decline. Our ever-increasing labour troubles and official cor- 
ruption are demonstrating to us, in the. plainest way, the evils ot 
selfishnesgy and unreliability, the mistake of trying to substitute 
businesg morality, with its cunning greed, for allegiance to duty and 
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justice ; and we are asking how a better state of things may he 
brought about. Inevitably part of the answer must be: through a 
reform in our educational system; through a return to method, 
discipline, thoroughness; through a discouragement of everything 
that tends to show and vanity. That this reform will be slow and 
difficult is certain ; but it will perhaps be all the more effective on 
that account. 

(4) Among the defects of our public schools, by no means the 
least is the lack of educational completeness. By this I mean that 
they fail in what is one of the most important ends of education— 
in imparting a rounded training to the entire human being, and in 
rendering him independent, intellectually, morally, and materially. 
This defect, like others, is in great measure due to the survival of 
ancient religious traditions among us, and to the want of clearness 
in the public mind with regard to the true aim of the schools ; but it 
is also in part due to other causes. Among these, perhaps the most 
potent is the constitution of our School Boards and the low average 
of intelligence of the people who elect them. It is too much to 
expect that a School Board composed of publicans, ward politicians, 
and men devoted to money-making, should have any very elevated 
ideas of education, or should know what constitutes a rounded 
education. The case is hardly better when the Board is composed 
of professional men—clergymen, lawyers, and physicians. Our 
best Boards are those which have sense enough to confine themselves 
to managing the finances of the schools, and entrust all other 
matters to superintendents versed in the science of education. Un- 
fortunately, such superintendents are not easily found, and this for 
several reasons, which there is no room to enumerate here. The 
consequence is, that the education in our schools lacks system and 
completeness. Our young people do not learn either to think freely, 
to choose freely, or to act freely. 

Of the results of the lack of moral education—the essential con- 
dition of free choice—I have already spoken. The want of intel- 
lectual independence, in large measure due to religious influence, 
brings with it a host of evil consequences. Among the most curious 
of these is a widespread gullibility. Among civilized peoples there 
is not one that can be so easily duped as the American. Their 
much-admired smartness in business affairs is more than counter- 
balanced by a childlike credulity in other matters, especially in those 
pertaining to religion and medicine. Religious and medical charla- 
tanry flourishes among us, and fattens thousands of charlatans, from 
the astrologist panderer, who decoys unwary women to their ruin, 
to the respectable, reverend hawkers of holy things in fashionable 
churches. Spiritualism, Mormonism, Theosophy, mind-cure, faith- 
cure, metaphysical healing, and a thousand things of similar cha- 
racter, find a rich harvest among us, and work incalculable harm. 
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And this harvest they do not by any means reap only among the 
lowest and most ignorant classes of the people. Much of it they 
find among professional men—clergymen, lawyers, and specialists in 
physics, Among respectable dupes the legal profession is particu- 
larly well represented. It is beyond all belief what utter folly 
thousands of so-called cultured people can be induced to swallow. 
A few weeks ago a young Hindoo lectured on Theosophy before 
one of the largest and most cultured clubs of New York. The 
gist of his address was that there is a third and supreme “ canon of 
truth "—namely, Whatever is unintelligible is necessarily true. The 
address was loudly applauded, and the lecturer praised extravagantly 
for his learning and philosophical acumen. ‘The ladies voted him 
angelic and saint-like, and were eager to sit at hisfeet. Some were 
deeply hurt when I hinted that the dark saint had been talking a 
good deal of vapid nonsense. I was forced to admit, however, to 
myself that the astute Hindoo knew the character of his audience. 
From a recent popular book on mind-cure I cull the following state- 
ment, devoutly believed, I have no doubt, by thousands of cultivated 
persons :—“ The property of alcohol is to intoxicate; but if the 
common thought had endowed it simply with a nourishing effect like 
milk, it would produce a similar effect.” 

The cause of this almost incredible gullibility lies in the fact that 
the great body of our people have never been taught to think, to 
distinguish truth from error, and, being sentimental, they fall an 
easy prey to the first smart charlatan who comes to them witha long 
face and a flow of fine, unintelligible words—the more unintelligible 
the better. The simple fact is, that in America the average of 
intelligence, outside of business matters, is low almost beyond 
belief. Iwas once asked by a widely travelled lady, the wife of 
the mayor of a large New England city, a member of a Plato 
Club and an art club, whether the Venus of Melos really was a 
statue of the Virgin Mary! Less than two months ago I was asked, 
by a lady moving in the very best society of a large city, whether the 
fact of the sun’s having hidden his face at the murder of Agamemnon 
did not prove that that event took place at the moment when Joshua 
ordered the sun and moon to stand still! And I could mention 
many similar instances. 

Perhaps the most obvious defect in the matter of our present 
education is the lack of practical training in the productive crafts— 
manual training and what goes along therewith. In consequence of 
this, two evils arise—(1) The productive crafts (and those who 
Practise them) are despised, so that our citizens will not learn them 
if they can find any other way of making a living; (2) the children 
of the very poor classes, who, for want of anything better, would 
be glad to learn them, can find no opportunity to do so, especially 
now that the labour organizations so strongly object to the employ- 
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ment of apprentices. Thus there are developed, on the one hand, an 
unscrupulous, supercilious, non-labouring class, that, in trying to live 
by its wits, corrupts public morality in a thousand ways; on the 
other, a helpless class, utterly unprepared to fight life’s battle, and 
sinking down, after a brief, inffectual struggle, into tramps, “ loafers,” 
and criminals, or at best into public slaves, for whom no one is 
responsible, and whose labour is sold, as a substitute for steam- 
power, at competition prices, in a labour-glutted market. 

Of all the defects in our system of education this is the one most 
likely to be remedied at an early date. Manual training schools, 
whose course includes intellectual instruction, are springing up 
everywhere, and are already making their influence for good felt. 
They are very popular with all but those people who have not yet 
emerged from the Middle Age and its ideal of education, and will 
certainly soon form part of the educational system of every city. 
And what public spirit is achieving in this direction is but an 
earnest of what it will soon attempt in many directions, as soon as 
it becomes clearly conscious of the function of the schools, of their 
vital connection with our social existence and national weal. And 
this consciousness is daily growing. Indeed, there is no more cheer- 
ing phenomenon in the United States to-day than this, that the best 
part of our intellectual effort is being directed to educational and 
social questions. For the present, Literature in the ordinary sense 
has gone to sleep among us, only surprising us at times by curious 
and incoherent ravings ; but we can well afford to let her sleep on, 
since that spirit which makes material for literature is wide awake, 
and is busy teaching us to think. When we have learnt this, 
Literature will ne doubt wake up, and put our thoughts into 
artistic form. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that our educational system, 
though very imperfect, is by no means to be despaired of. The 
conditions at present enfeebling and degrading it are passing away. 
Unreason and dogma are withering; enlightenment is growing in 
the thorny fields of experience and science. The battle between 
mythology and science, between the Middle Age and the Age of 
Reason, will doubtless go on for many years yet, and so long will 
our schools fail to do their full duty to the Stete and its citizens; 
but the final result is not doubtful. When the Church is once 
firmly founded on the rock of Truth, it will go hand in hand with 
the State, and the same schools will educate for both, for their 
interests will be the same. 


[Copyrighted U.S.A., 1887, by Tuomas Davipsoy. | 





MADAME MOHL. 


In the spring of 1883, when she had nearly completed her ninetieth 
year, Madame Mohl passed away from this earthly scene. In the 
brief interval that has elapsed since her death enough has been 
written about her to enable us to form a tolerably fair and accurate 
idea of the manner of woman she was. ‘I'wo years ago Miss Kath- 
leen O’Meara gave to the world a very readable and entertaining book, 
under the title of ‘‘ Madame Mohl, her Salon and her Friends : a Study 
of Social Life in Paris.” It cannot be denied that Miss O’Meara 
made a very good use of the material at her command, but, unfortu- 
nately, that material was neither so full nor so trustworthy as it 
might, and as it ought to, have been. She herself has told us that 
she was only able to obtain access to 4 single letter written by Mary 
Clarke to her future husband, Julius Mohl, and this belonged to the 
year 1830, and simply contained an account of the remarkable adven- 
tures that befell Miss Clarke at the time of the July revolution. The 
material, then, at the disposal of Miss O'Meara was scanty. It was 
also, in some respects at least, unsatisfactory, and there seems to be 
good ground for believing that as a consequence she has been betrayed, 
in some instances, into exaggerations, in others, into downright mis- 
statements of fact. There was, therefore, room for another work, 
and the gap has been well supplied by Mrs. Simpson, the accomplished 
daughter of the late Mr. Nassau Senior. ‘To her industry and devo- 
tion to her old friend’s memory we owe the recently published “ Letters 
and Recollections of Julius and Mary Mohl,” in which, for the first 
time, we are presented with full and faithful portraits of the cele- 
brated Oriental scholar and his still more celebrated wife. These 
“Letters and Recollections” enable us to grasp and understand, not 
merely the outward aspects of the existence, but the inner workings 
of the mind and character, of a most remarkable woman, who played 
no mean or inconspicuous part in the social and semi-public life of 
the age in which her lot was cast. 

As we have already seen, the maiden name of Madame Moh! was 
Mary Clarke. She was born in Millbank Row, Westminster, in 1793, 
and was the youngest of three children, of whom the eldest was her 
beautiful and dearly loved sister, Eleanor. Her father was of Irish 
extraction, and from him, we are told, she inherited her extraordinary 
vivacity. Her mother was a Scotchwoman, the daughter of Captain 
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and Mrs. Hay. ‘The captain died early, but his widow continued to 
live in the best society in Edinburgh, and it is worthy of notice that 
she was intimate with Hume and his contemporaries. Mrs. Clarke 
enjoyed but indifferent health, and was compelled to go with her 
mother to live in the South of France. They took little Mary with 
them, whilst Eleanor remained with her father in England. It is 
said that Mary never spoke at all till she was three years old, but, if 
that was so, she undoubtedly made up for it in after-years. She was 
a lively and troublesome child, and, when she was a plague, her 
grandmother would say to her, ‘‘ Mary, you are as impudent as a 
highwayman’s horse.” To check her turbulent spirit she was sent 
to a convent school in Toulouse. She always retained a kindly re- 
collection of the nuns, but they did not influence her religious 
opinions or diminish the buoyancy and sprightliness of her character. 

After Mr. Clarke’s death, his widow, with her mother and youngest 
daughter, went to live in Paris, and one of Mary’s earliest and liveliest 
recollections was seeing the Allies enter Paris in 1815, which she did 
from the back of a trooper’s horse. In the meantime, the elder 
daughter had been woved and won by a member of Parliament, Mr. 
Frewen Turner, of Cold Overton in Leicestershire and Brickwall in 
Sussex. Mrs, Clarke thought that her daughter Mary was wanting 
in conventional manners, and accordingly she sent her, at the age of 
fifteen, to spend a year with her sister at Cold Overton. Here she 
passed the time pleasantly enough, riding over the country with her 
brother-in-law, whose pet she became. To her sister she was 
devotedly attached, and in later years she was a regular and constant 
visitor at Cold Overton,-where she spent some of the happiest moments 
of her life. Writing thence to Miss Bonham Carter on July 12, 
1861, she said: “I came here Saturday ; my sister wanted me to come 
over, and I am fonder of the place than I am of any place in the 
world, so I was glad to come once more and wander about in the 
groves and alleys in which I have so often gone dreaming and 
building castles that never were realized. I suppose I am so fond of 
it because the total absence of incident leaves.me more leisure for 
my dreamy life than I have anywhere else, and, as one can crowd 
more thoughts and images and events into one day of mere mental 
activity than in ten years one can realize, I may really say I have 
lived centuries in this place, and only a few years in Paris or any 
other.” But it was not the place alone that had such a peculiar 
fascination for her; her affections had learned to twine around the 
human beings that inhabited it. Writing at a later date, in August 
1867, when her sister had met with a serious accident, she said: 
“My dear sister is considerably older than I am, I never spend 8 
year, happen what may, without coming to her, always in a fright 
lest it may be the last. You may suppose, therefore, the trouble I 
have been in; for though my husband has a much greater place in 
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my life, though he is my best friend and an incomparable companion, 
I have an indescribable tenderness for her that I have for no one 
else, nor ever had, except for my mother. Yet she is much fonder 
of her sons than of me, and, in fact, I am but a very secondary 
person in her life. It’s odd, but it’s true nevertheless.” 

But we are anticipating, and must resume the thread of our narra- 
tive. Great as was Mary Clarke’s affection for her sister, her affec- 
tion for her mother was deeper and tenderer still, and, much as she 
enjoyed her stay at Cold Overton, she was always glad, whilst her 
mother was alive, to find herself back in Paris again. Her mother, 
she said, had the sweetest temper of any one she had ever known, 
and she used to attribute her own unfailing spirits to the fact that 
she had never been snubbed by her. Love of adventure was a 
passion that was strong in Mary’s breast, and she often displayed 
great ingenuity and originality in finding scope for its exercise. She 
had long felt an intense desire to see Madame de Staél, and during one 
of her visits to London she contrived to get her wishes gratified. It 
was thus that she would tell how her object was accomplished: “ My 
dear, I happened to have a little money in my pocket, so slipped out 
of the house, called a coach, and ordered the man to drive me to the 
hotel where Madame de Staél was staying. I had heard that she 
was looking out for a governess, and I resolved to offer myself. I 
was shown in; Madame de Staél was there, and the brattikin [a 
little boy]. She was trés grande dame, very courteous, asked me to 
sit down, said I looked very young, and proceeded to ask me my 
capabilities. I agreed to everything, for I wanted to have a little 
talk with her. Of course I couldn't have taught him at all; I 
could never have been bothered with him. So at last she repeated 
that I was too young, and bowed me out. This was the only time I 
saw Madame de Staél, and I never told anybody when I got home.” 

A girl of such sprightliness and originality as Mary Clarke, was 
sure to gather around her a host of admirers. ‘I was always an 
arrant coquette,” she wrote in her old age to Mrs. Simpson, “ whether 
in France or England, and am sorry to say the only wise thing is to 
be a coquette in youth, because it is the only means of self-defence. 
I think those who are not are much gooder; but if I was born an 
animal and consulted beforehand, I should choose, not to be a lamb, 
but a cat, with good claws to defend myself. But the men have less 
heart in England than elsewhere, and are great fools in judging 
women. Now, I have had some pretty sharp practice all my life in 
English, French, German, and Italian, and know more of the men 
folk than most women. I had five admirers at a time once, and 
could compare, besides seeing more men than women all my youth.” 
It might be thought that a woman who could write thus of her in- 
numerable flirtations must at least have been handsome, but such was 
not by any means the case. We are able to form some notion of her 
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appearance from the photogravure which forms the frontispiece of the 
“Letters and Recollections.” The original of this picture, which 
was drawn by Miss Clarke herself, was given by her to M. Mohl when 
she thought he was going to the East, and it was found in his desk 
after his death. It was, we are told, an extremely good likeness, 
and it certainly represents a most striking and peculiar countenance. 
The eyes are round and wide open, the nose retrouwss¢, and the upper 
lip long. The expression, however, is not unpleasing. “ Pray, 
dearest Emma,” wrote Madame Mohl to her American friend, Miss 
Emma Weston, “write me a line if you get this, to tell me where 
you are and how you like Scotland. It is nothing without your 
imagination. The bare hills would be only bare hills but for Scott 
and Burns, and all they have put into it, and that is why I love it. 
It is the country of mind, like a face full of expression, whose mere 
material part would be nothing were it not for the mind and soul 
that come out at every look.” So it was with the face of the writer 
herself, it was the mind and soul that came out at every look that 
gave to her countenance its inexpressible charm. 

There was nothing conventional or commonplace about Miss 
Clarke. She was bright, she was intelligent, and above all she was 
natural. ‘“ Rien n’est beau, mais rien n’est difficile comme le simple.” 
Difficult, however, as the art of being natural undoubtedly is, Miss 
Clarke possessed it to perfection. 

Her conversational powers were extraordinary, and her wit of 
the most brilliant description. “She loved esprit,” said Madame 
d’Abbadie, “and revelled in it as a bee does in honey; all she 
thought of in talking to you was to get at your mind and enjoy it.” 
Being quick and impulsive by nature, it is not to be wondered at that 
she sometimes said things in haste which she repented at leisure. 
Indeed, in her early years she would say anything that came upper- 
most. This led her grandmother to recommend her to turn her 
tongue in her mouth seven times before she spoke, but it is not 
recorded that she ever performed the operation. “I never meant 
to scold you,” she once wrote to her niece Ida, who had taken offence 
at something she had said, “but you know my temper. I am not 
gentle; I never was. ‘The vivacity which I cannot help, and which 
keeps all round me alive, is, perhaps, too dearly paid for by this 
want of padding, which causes me to rub against others without 
intending it; but we have the temper which Nature gives us, just as 
we have the children that Nature gives us.” 

But it was not merely on account of the keenness of her intellect 
and the brilliancy of her wit that Madame Mohl was respected and 
admired; she was honoured above all because of the warmness of 
her heart. If she was known to the outside world as a femme 
d'esprit, she was likewise known to those who were more intimate 
with her as essentially a femme de ceur. She was a woman of 
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strong affections, and as life went on she suffered acutely, because it 
was her fate to outlive almost all who were dearest to her. ‘‘ Will 
you tell me when I can go and see you ?” she wrote to Mrs. Simpson 
on the occasion of Mr. Nassau Senior’s death. ‘And how is poor 
Mrs. Senior? Oh, dear! there is no misfortune in this world but 
the death of those we love. I have come to that by dint of living.” 
“May God preserve your health,” she wrote once more to her niece, 
“and that of all whom you love. Every other grief is a mere trifle 
compared with those that touch our affections.” It was the combina- 
tion in her own person of a strong intellect and a gentle heart that 
lent to Madame Mohl her peculiar fascination. ‘ Anne Elliot,” writes 
the author of that immortal work, “ Persuasion,”—“ Anne Elliot was 
not out of Captain Wentworth’s thoughts when he more seriously - 
described the woman he should wish to meet with. ‘A strong mind, 
with sweetness of manner,’ made the first and the last of the 
description.” A strong mind Madame Mohl undoubtedly possessed, 
and there were times when the sweetness of manner was not wanting. 
“My uncle,” says her niece, “loved my aunt dearly for years before 
they married. Her lively wit, her childlike innocence, her kindness 
of heart, and her fickle temper made her so attractive to him.” 

For seventeen years Julius Mohl wooed Mary Clarke, and it was 
not till the year 1847 that his devotion and fidelity were rewarded. 
In the meantime the object of his affections was besieged by a host 
of admirers. In 1820 her mother went to live in the Rue des 
Petits Augustins, which thenceforth became the resort of many young 
men who were destined afterwards to become famous. Amongst 
them was Quinet the historian, from whom Miss Clarke preserved a 
whole heap of letters. Another admirer was Thiers. He had come 
from Marseilles to Paris with the view of pushing his fortunes, and 
he was introduced to Mrs. and Miss Clarke as to people who would 
be willing to lend him a helping hand. ‘‘ What can you do?” 
asked Mrs. Clarke. “Je sais manier la plume,” was the reply. 
She accordingly introduced him to the editor of the Constitutionnel, 
and the denouncers of log-rolling will be horrified to learn that the 
very first article he wrote was in praise of a piece of sculpture that 
had been executed by a friend of Mrs. Clarke. As time went on 
Thiers appears to have fallen in love. He was in the habit of 
coming every evening to the Rue des Petits Augustins, and he 
would stay till long after midnight. One night the porter became 
exasperated, and called out to Miss Clarke: ‘“ Mademoiselle, j’ai 
quelque chose & vous dire. Si.ce petit étudiant qui vient ici tous 
les soirs ne s’en va pas avant minuit, je fermerai la porte et j’irai me 
coucher. Il] pourra dormir sous la porte cochére, ¢a le guérira.” 
Half a century passed away, and Madame Mohl then saw Thiers for 
the last time. He had come down to Stors, on the invitation of the 
Chevreux, to make a political speech. ‘So all the electors came,” 
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writes Madame Mohl, “and cheered and made a row. A grand 
breakfast was given to the grand electors, and a good deal of liquids 
to the smaller ones in the garden. I think J had the best of it, for 
my old friend came and talked to me of our early days, and seemed 
quite glad to see me.” A fortnight afterwards the veteran statesman 
was dead. It is gratifying to think that a man of such restless and 
consuming energy in the discharge of what he doubtless regarded 
as his public duty, should have had one brief interval of calm repose 
and happy retrospect so near to the close of his career. 

Yet another of her admirers was Claude Fauriel, who was born 
in 1772, and was, consequently, Miss Clarke’s senior by twenty-one 
years. He was the author of several interesting books, amongst 
which are included ‘‘ Les Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne” 
and “ Dante et les Origines de la Langue et la Littérature italiennes.” 
But his personality was even more interesting than his works. He 
was exceedingly handsome, and extremely agreeable in society, 
Madame de Staél was one of those who were unable to resist the spell 
of his influence. “It is not your genius alone that attracts me,” she 
wrote to him, with singular frankness and directness ; “‘ that borrows 
its chief power and originality from your sentiments. You love all 
noble sentiments, and although you are not, it seems to me, of an 
impassioned nature, your soul, being pure, delights in all that is 
noble.” A being of such a nature was certain to possess a powerful 
attraction for Miss Clarke; nor did she seek to hide the fact from the 
knowledge of Fauriel himself. ‘I am often so melancholy that 
I could die of it,” she wrote to the object of her affections, “‘ but my 
life would be very pleasant if I had letters from you I think, 
too, with pleasure over many things that you said to me in the winter, 
and which were swallowed up at the moment by the fire that was 
consuming me. Perhaps you have forgotten them. Very likely, 
indeed, for they were far more important to me than to you. For 
the matter of that, we are continually killing and giving life by our 
words without suspecting it.” This tender feeling for Fauriel lasted 
till the day of his death, and when he died he bequeathed to Miss 
Clarke all his lectures and papers. It was to her a source of 
melancholy pleasure and satisfaction to edit, and superintend the 
publication of, the literary remains of her lamented friend. In this 
task she was assisted by M. Mohl, who was also sincerely attached to 
M. Fauriel. Indeed, M. Fauriel, M. Mohl, and M. Roulin were the 
most intimate of comrades and associates, and they were all of them 
in the habit of spending their evenings in the company of Mrs. and 
Miss Clarke. One year they went to the East together. “My 
mother and I,” said Madame Mohl to her friend Mrs, Simpson, 
‘spent every evening of that winter alone. I read such a number 
of books. We would not admit any one, lest it should contrary them 
when they came back.” 
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The death of Mrs. Clarke followed soon after that of Fauriel, and 
her daughter was then free, if her inclination pointed in that 
direction, to crown the happiness of M. Mohl. As a matter of fact, 
she herself offered him marriage, and we may well believe that he 
did not hesitate long in making sure of his prize. As she was con- 
siderably over fifty, and he was seven years her junior, the engage- 
ment was kept a profound secret. The ceremony itself was 
conducted in a most comical fashion. “I gave my two servants 
warning, my dear,” Madame Mohl would say in recounting the 
adventure, “and told them I was going to travel in Switzerland. 
You know it is necessary to put up a placard the day before on the 
church you are going to be married in, announcing the event. So I 
gave a little boy some money to paste a play-bill over it at once, 
and waited at the corner of the street to see it done. When the 
morning came I told my maid I was going to a christening, as an 
excuse for putting on my best clothes. I didn’t know whether I 
was standing on my head or my heels. After the ceremony I left 
Mr. Mohl and my witnesses at the church door, got into a coach, 
and told the man to drive to 100 Rue du Bac [she lived at 120]. 
I got out as soon as we arrived, paid the driver, went into the 
porter’s lodge, and asked if Madame Bertrand was at home—this was 
to give time for the coach to drive off. The porter thought me very 
stupid. He assured me that no Madame Bertrand had ever lived 
there, which I knew perfectly well. When I got home I took off 
my fine clothes and my wedding ring, and packed up for my journey. 
My servants had no idea that I was married. I did not see Mr. 
Mohl again for two days, when I met him and our witnesses at the 
railway station. We all dined together, and Mr. Mohl and I set off 
for Switzerland; and then, luckily for me, the Duc de Praslin 
murdered his wife, and everybody talked about that, and forgot me 
and my marriage.” 

To her sister, to whom the news came as a surprise, she wrote 
with pithy abruptness : ‘ As an aunt is like a fifth wheel to a coach, 
I have been married this morning to Mr. Mohl.” 

A union begun under these strange and peculiar circumstances 
lasted happily for nearly thirty years, and was only dissolved by the 
death of M. Mohl. 

“ Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 


Divolsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius solvet amor die.” 


M. Mohl was himself a most remarkable man, and was in every 
way worthy of his spouse. ‘“ Un homme,” writes Sainte-Beuve in his 
terse and graphic style, “ qui est I’érudition et la curiosité méme: 
M. Mohl, le savant orientaliste, et plus qu’un savant, un sage! esprit 
clair, loyal, étendu, esprit allemand, passé au filtre anglais, sans un 
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trouble, sans un nuage, miroir ouvert et limpide, moralité franche et 
pure, de bonne heure revenu de tout; avec un grain d'ironie sans 
amertume, front chauve et rire d’enfant, intelligence 4 la Goethe, sinon 
qu'elle est exempte de toute couleur et qu'elle est soigneusement dé- 
pouillée du sens esthétique, comme d’un mensonge.” As a scholar 
M. Mohl will be remembered for his edition and translation of the 
“Shah Nameh,” the famous epic poem of Firdusi, and for the 
Annual Reports which he delivered every year from 1840 to 1867 
as President of the Société Asiatique. He was a man of enormous 
industry, and ceased to labour only when he ceased to live. 
Madame Mohl sympathized heartily with him in his literary pursuits, 
and was herself a great lover of letters, If there were no books, she 
said, the best thing to do would be to hang one’s self, for life would 
not be worth having. ‘I hope you won't give up your translations 
to keep house,” she wrote to Mrs. Simpson, “ though housekeeping 
is very laudable, the other's your best friend. One's pursuit 
always is; it sticks so close to one. No disparagement to the con- 
nubial tie, which I greatly esteem, but I have observed that is 
improved by not being the only occupation in life; it is then all 
agrément when one don’t make it the sole stick to lean upon.” 
Marriage she regarded as a useful partnership of interests, and even 
after her husband’s death her principal anxiety was in some measure 
to complete his labours and, as she herself put it, to endeavour to 
pick up the spars and wrecks of the monument he had tried to erect 
of ancient civilization. The reprint of the French translation of the 
“ Shah Nameh,” or the “ Livre des Rois,’ she published at her own 
expense. 

Attached as the Mohls were to each other, they often visited apart. 
Paris becomes uncomfortably hot towards the end of June, and it 
was then that Madame Moh] would take her departure, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that her husband was bound by his occupations to remain 
behind. He used humorously to say that he was held for a myth, 
because his wife was always gallivanting about alone; but she, for 
her part, would defend her practice upon principle. “ Married folk,” 
she said, “ should always separate when they visit, because they each 
are then making friends and amusement for each other, and when 
they re-meet they are the more entertaining. In England it is 
supposed they adore each other (it’s all a hum) so much that they 
never need do anything to amuse each other; but that I totally deny, 
and why people should cease to play the agreeable because they live 
together I know not.” After M. Mohl’s death, however, she took a 
different view. She persuaded herself that she had not done half of what 
she ought, and she regarded her long absences from her husband as 
so much stolen from the happy past. “I came here,” she writes from 
Cold Overton, two years after M. Mohl’s decease—“ I came here like a 
wounded bird, and just bear life as well as I can. Only one who 
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knows what my husband was—and very few know it—can understand 
how utterly bereaved I am.” “Poor old soul,” said one who saw her 
passing in the street, “she looks like a lost dog going about searching 
for her master.” Very touching is her description of her husband's 
death. ‘‘He had been struggling for breath for four or five hours 
worse and worse. He stroked my face all the time, but could not 
speak, That stroking has been an ineffable comfort to me; it was an 
endearment when he could not speak; the only sign he could give 
me of his affection, and that he knew it was I that was with him.” 

Julius and Mary Mohl lived during the whole of their married life 
in an appartement in the Rue du Bac, where the Friday evening re- 
ceptions acquired a European celebrity. In order to understand 
Madame Mohl’s interest in and devotion to society, we must go back 
once again to the earlier period of her history. Her desire to have 
a salon dates from the time when she made the acquaintance of 
Madame Récamier, whose close and intimate companion she became. 
“She was the most extraordinary person I ever knew,’ Madame 
Mohl would say in speaking of her friend; “I never knew any- 
body who could tell a story as she did—des histoires de société ; she 
had a great sense of humour, and her own humour was exceedingly 
delicate, but she never said an unkind thing of any one. JT loved 
Madame Récamier.” 

From 1819 to 1849 Madame Récamier held her court at the 
Abbaye-au-Bois, and there in 1831 Mrs. Clarke and her daughter 
went to reside. As a consequence, Miss Clarke was brought into 
daily and hourly contact with the many remarkable men and 
women who frequented Madame Récamier’s salon. The reigning 
deity was M. de Chateaubriand, to amuse and interest whom all the 
energies and talents of hostess and of guests were directed. ‘This 
distinguished Frenchman had been spoilt by admiration, and had, so 
to speak, become intoxicated with himself. Hnnwi had become with 
him a malady, and he was often heard to say that he wished he could 
make it settle in his leg, for then he could have it cut off. For 
Madame Récamier he entertained the warmest affection, She was 
“the star whose soft light guided his path.” Every morning he 
wrote a letter to her, and every afternoon at three o’clock he paid 
her a visit. At four o’clock other visitors were admitted, and then 
commenced the reading, bit by bit, as they were written, of the 
Memoirs of M. de Chateaubriand, which after his death were given 
to the world under the title of “ Mémoires d’Outre Tombe.” The 
person who officiated as reader was M. Lenormant, whose wife it 
was who edited the “ Souvenirs et Correspondance tirés des Papiers 
de Madame Récamier.” With this work Madame Mohl was by no 
means well satisfied, To those who had enjoyed Madame Récamier’s 
Conversation in her latter years, these recollections had, she said, 
much the same effect that a hortus siccus of tropical flowers would 
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have on a traveller just returned from seeing them in their native 
country. Accordingly, she herself set to work to write about her 
departed friend. It will be remembered that George Eliot was par- 
ticularly sensitive to criticism, and that in the interest, as it was . 
thought, of her art Mr. Lewes was careful to keep all reviews and 
critiques of her works far away from her sight. Madame Mohl 
shared to some extent the same feeling. “I gave myself no end of 
trouble with my article,” she wrote to Mrs. Gaskell, ‘and talked so 
much about it in the house that Mr. Mohl did nothing but laugh at 
me—I might as well have played the flute—so I never showed it to 
him ; he is so discouraging.” In the same strain she wrote to her 
“ dearest coz,” Miss Bonham Carter; ‘‘I must not have a critic 
that is too severe, as they discourage me, and I throw it aside and 
can’t work; it is a thing not sufficiently considered, that animal 
spirits are the first ingredient for doing anything. Criticism 
entirely stops the current, at least with me. I’m convinced that is 
the reason why art is so brilliant at its birth. There are no critics. 
The artist goes helter-skelter, enjoying his creations. The more 
sympathy he obtains, the quicker his ideas flow; but if he stops one 
minute to think of all the faults, and all the indifference, he is iced, 
and he really can’t help it.” In spite, however, of the criticism 
which “clips the wings of genius and invention,” the article made 
its appearance, and was so favourably noticed in the press that it 
was afterwards expanded into the delightful little Memoir of Madame 
Récamier, which not only contains a very interesting Life of a most 
remarkable woman, but is also enriched by some striking and ori- 
ginal observations on the position occupied by women in society in 
France and England respectively. This was a topic to which 
Madame Mohl was ever ready, with or without provocation, to recur, 
and there are few subjects upon which her views are more worthy 
of attention and consideration. ‘I have done justice,” she writes, 
“to the good feelings of the men in England when they like a lady ; 
but as a sex they think women inferior—they have no money, they 
are to obey their husbands. Of course there are exceptions; but 
public opinion puts them in a very different position here in France, 
and especially it never comes into any one’s head that women are 
born to nurse and look after the men folk. What little women pos- 
sess of independence all over Europe is due to the French of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries.” ‘In England a woman’s beauty 
and her virtues are what every man thinks of in a wife. He talks 
with rapture of the woman who will nurse him and make his tea; 
but she is his wife; he cares nothing for the society of any other 
woman, neither is this wife anything to the rest of society. In 
France such gifts are, of course, valuable to the husband, but the wife 
has others which are important not only to him, but to society, to 
whom her nursing capabilities and her coffee are not so interesting 
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as her companionable qualities. ‘ A-t-elle de l’esprit?’ is the first 
question asked, and the husband is as much interested in it as his 
friends ; for not only will her espri¢ amuse him when they are alone, 
but it will also make his house the resort of an agreeable circle, and 
he is scarcely French if he is indifferent to these advantages.” 
Madame Récamier was famous for her esprit, and she was the 
utterer of sayings that deserve to live. What could be truer or 
more forcible than this ?——“ I] n’y a que ia raison qui ne fatigue pas 
a la longue.” 

In the formation and management of her salon Madame Mohl took 
Madame Récamier as her model, and a better model for imitation it 
would not have been possible to discover. With what success she - 
entered upon a labour that was destined to become the vocation of 
her life is now known to all the world. It would be tedious to enu- 
merate all the distinguished men and women of different nationalities 
who enjoyed the modest hospitality of the Rue du Bac. For it was 
not meat and drink, but brilliant conversation, that lured the élite of 
society to her table. She did not share the stupid admiration of the 
vulgar for mere riches, rank, or success. Of luxury and display she 
was the determined foe. An Englishman once asked a friend who 
was taking him to the Rue du Bac, whether he was expected to 
appear in a white cravat. ‘ Madame Mohl would not notice if you 
appeared without any cravat,” was the reply; “all she expects of you 
is to be agreeable.” 

It is not, then, a matter for surprise that Madame Mohl made not 
merely acquaintances, but friends. Amongst these are to be num- 
bered the Stanleys and the Bruces. Arthur Stanley, who was travel- 
ling with his mother and sister, she met by accident on the Lake of 
Como, and it was her good fortune to introduce him to his future 
wife, Lady Augusta Bruce. They sat next to each other at dinner, 
and the Dean was so charmed with his neighbour that he afterwards 
said to his mother, ‘“‘If I were in a mind to marry, I have seen the 
woman that would suit me.” Writing at the time of the marriage, 
Madame Mohl says, “It seems Arthur is as much in love as if he 
were twenty, or rather, perhaps, as if he were a good deal older than 
heis; old passions are stronger than young ones.” Nor was Lady 
Augusta Bruce the only member of her family with whom the Mohls 
Were acquainted. With her mother, Lady Elgin, M. Mohl used to 
spend his evenings in playing dominoes. “ Lady Elgin,” he writes, 
“is at St. Germains; she has kept all her sincerity, but her mind is 
more and more rusted, and the hinges move with greater difficulty. 
Her good angel, Augusta, is gone back to England. I must go this 
evening there to play two games at dominoes with her, for which 
purpose I must leave my house at half-past five and be back at eleven 
o'clock.” Of Lady Elgin’s son, the late Lord Elgin, to whose high 
character and winning personality such ample testimony has been 
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borne by so many persons of eminence and distinction, Madame Mohl 
speaks in the following terms :— 

“ T saw Lord Elgin last night ; he was delightful. He talked of China 

and Japan for two hours. He’s so natural, so just, so humane, so sensible, 
it’s a comfort that such a man should be in power; but will he be, in the 
absurd way in which everything goes on? Perhaps they'll make some fool 
Governor-General or Minister. He was in perpetual fight with the English 
at Canton, to protect the natives against them. We can have no idea how 
they are put upon by the scampy English who go there.” 
Well might Madame Mohl thank Providence for the gentle spirits 
with whom it had been her privilege to come in contact. One by 
one, however, they passed away, whilst she continued to live on. 
Lady Elgin was the first to go. “Ispent an evening,” writes Madame 
Mohl, “with Lady Augusta. I dined there, and ‘we sat alone in the 
dark in the drawing-room, talking of the past. Poor thing! she isso 
tender, her mind is so sweet.” Lord Elgin died on the eve of Lady 
Augusta’s marriage, and last of all came her turn to depart. The 
letter in which Madame Moh! wrote to condole with the Dean on his 
loss is so simple, so candid, and so honest that we shall make no 
apology for quoting it in full. 

“T was and am,” she writes, “‘ overwhelmed with grief. You are now as 

bereaved as I am ; we are both deprived of all that made life enjoyable. I 
do what I can to bear it. I wish, however, to live long enough to execute 
my dear husband’s wishes, and then I wish to die, for life is fatiguing to 
me. I wish I had as firm a faith as you have, my dear Arthur. I wish I 
could buy that sturdy belief, that we should surely meet again, which I see 
in other people ; but I have not been brought up in it, and faith is a habit 
of the mind. I am, therefore, more to be pitied than you are, and I could 
look at-you with envy, if it were not that my friendship for you makes me 
glad that you have such a trust. I wish you could impart it to me, I am 
sure you would be glad. I don’t say it,is not so; I only don’t feel as many 
do whom I have seen without a doubt.” 
It is in passages such as this that we see the real strength of 
Madame Mohl’s character. It was her transparent sincerity and 
straightforwardness that attracted to her so many men and women 
‘endowed with highest gifts,” and enabled her to say, in writing to 
Lady Augusta: “1 thank God more often than I can say for having 
blessed me with the intimacy of such fine minds as I have enjoyed 
and housed in my mind. You and Arthur are in good company, I 
assure you.” The same quality of simplicity and directness comes 
out in her literary judgments, some of which are really striking in 
their force and originality. Take, for example, the following :—“I 
forget if I told you that Mr. Browning read me Carlyle’s letters, and 
that every word bites into the very flesh. They are better than his 
books. I know but one creature who writes something in that way ; 
it is Mirabeau’s father. His letters are the finest in the French 
language for style. His son was arhetorician compared to him. I’m 
sure Browning is an original writer, he is so very genuine.” 
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We have left ourselves very little space in which to speak of her 
political opinions, and perhaps it may be enough to say that, so far 
as English politics are concerned, she detested Lord Palmerston, and 
avowed that the Whigs had changed her into a most determined 
Tory, whilst on the Continent her béte noire was Louis Napoleon. 
Writing in 1860, she said: “The state of things is such that it 
cannot remain as it is, and the fellow will get out of it by a new 
war, which also he will gain again, and so he will go on until a new 
coalition spits him out of Europe as it did his uncle. The race is 
essentially barbarous and incompatible with civilization. The uncle 
was a brute, and this one is a conspirator.” And again: “The red 
woman of Babylon is unimprovable, and all harm she comes to is © 
well merited. Ifthe Pope could eat up the Emperor I would applaud, 
and if the Emperor eats up the Pope I can’t be sorry, only I hope 
he will not agree with him. What a mess this fellow has made of 
the world.” 

There is one other quality of Madame Mohl’s of which a word 
must be spoken, and that is her humour. It comes out very strongly 
in her letters, from which we have already quoted pretty copiously, 
and it comes out again, and, if possible, more strongly still, in her 
conversation. From innumerable instances of this delightful quality 
the following specimens are taken at random :—“ TI shall write to 
Mrs. Clive about her book. I shall like to see ‘Why Paul Ferroll 
killed his Wife,’ though I must say I know so many who have capital 
reasons for so doing that it will be easy enough to explain.” ‘My 
chief going place has been Madame de Circourt’s, who talks of you 
with ravissement— That’s a dangerous word in English,’ a man said one 
day; it was not Hayward,” ‘Mr. Mohl seemed impervious to all 
fun, and looked like a man who had been hung and cut down before 
his last gasp.” One of her droll phrases was, ‘My dear, I am so 
fond of him that it makes me quite uncomfortable ; ” and if she had 
been seated next to a young lady, she would say, ‘“ My dear, I felt 
80 ashamed of not being a young man.” Even in the moment of 
death this charming and characteristic faculty remained undimmed, 
for when her favourite cat jumped on her bed she said, “II est si 
distingué, sa femme ne I’est pas du tout, mais il ne s’apergoit pas ; 
ilest comme beaucoup d’hommes en cela.” 

We have now passed rapidly over the principal points in Madame 
Mohl’s character and the leading incidents in her career. It remains 
to ask ourselves the question whether the object to which she devoted 
her life was a worthy one; whether it really was worth while to ex- 
pend so much talent and so much energy on the business of having a 
salon. The rightful answer to this question is a decided and emphatic 
affirmative. 


‘* Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 
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It cannot be denied that Madame Mohl acted well her part in the 
drama of life, nor was that part a mean or insignificant one. There 
was, it is true, a marked contrast between the Sunday afternoons 
in the drawing-room at the Priory and the Friday evenings at the 
salon in the Rue du Bac. About George Eliot there ever brooded 
an air of grave and self-conscious responsibility ; it was said of her that, 
in her conversation, ‘‘elle s’écoutait quand elle parlait ”—she seemed 
to be listening to her own voice while she spoke. Madame Mohl, 
on the other hand, was light and bright and gay; her object was to 
make people happy—in a word, to please ; ‘‘ Car au fond,” she said, 
“il n’y a que cela.” Each of these distinguished women, in her 
own sphere, rendered great services to humanity; each of them 
laboured unceasingly with the most benevolent motives for the most 


beneficent ends. 
“There is 
One great society alone on earth : 
The noble Living and the noble Dead.” 


To this society Madame Mohl, no less than George Eliot, belongs. 





MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Our Military Machine works badly —also it is costly. It goes | 
almost without saying that what works badly must be costly, and 
that costly work must be bad work ; nor, indeed, should this be matter 
of surprise, for the machine has no head, and is systemless. 

The military portion of the machine, the Army, has two nominal 
heads—one civil and one military; it creaks and groans along in a 
purposeless sort of fashion under a species of dual government. Ex- 
perience in Egypt has brought home to the average Englishman some 
conception of the effects of dual government. Dual government in 
that unhappy country—two or more office-holders to one office—has 
resulted in divided responsibility, paralytic action and twofold cost. 

The naval portion of the machine, the Navy, is presided over by 
a Hydra—a Hydra of (at present) seven heads; these seven heads 
cost the country a good round sum per annum, far more than the 
two heads of the Army. 

Taking the figures in Whitaker's Almanac, the dual government 
of the War Office costs £95,146 per annum; the multiple government 
of the Admiralty costs £194,500 per annum. However, not much 
reliance for purposes of comparison is to be placed on these figures, 
aseven in so simple a matter as the preparation of estimates the War 
Office and the Admiralty do not work upon one system. 

Why should the Army be administered by dual diluted one-man 
government, and the Navy be administered by a Board? ‘There is 
nothing in either service which demands distinctive administrative 
treatment, and it is evident that one form of administration must be 
worse than the other. Which is the worse ? 

Every one will probably admit that the most perfect form of 
government is one-man government, provided that it is pure, and 
that the one man is the right man in the right place; and the 
government at the War Office, one man watered down to square with 
royal and parliamentary susceptibilities, can scarcely be so noxious 
as the many-headed government at the Admiralty. Under whatever 
aspect it is regarded, the Admiralty Board must stand condemned as 
an administrative machine. 

Moreover, from the figures already given, the Board-government 
Seems to cost thrice as much as the government at the War 
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Office ; the percentages of cost of administration being 1°5 and ‘5 
respectively. 

Cumbrous and inefficient as this Board is in all its glorious 
manhood, it is not brought into being without severe labour ; indeed, 
it is not too much to say that its birth taxes severely the resources 
of the political Sayesfemmes, while the slightest alteration in its family 
involves the burial and re-birth of the whole, with all the pangs 
attending the process of parturition. Thus there have been twenty- 
five births during the last twenty years, 

In this country great deference is paid to established usage, or, as it 
is termed, prescription ; but this Board can scarcely claim prescription 
in its favour: as at present constituted, it dates only from the year 1832. 

Let us consider for a moment how this Board works. The First 
Lord, who owes his position to political considerations only, is a 
civilian—there is no instance to the contrary during the last sixty 
years; he has no professional knowledge, and comes to the Board 
with what is euphemistically termed a blank mind, and while he—the 
nominal and ostensible head—is in reality in the earliest stage of 
naval babydom; if he rules at all, he rules through his private 
secretary, a naval officer of rank subordinate to the naval lords of 
the Board, and with whom these naval lords find it to their interest 
not to clash; hence this subordinate officer, at times not even a 
captain, is too often “the ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” Next, each of 
the naval lords is supreme in his own branch, and brings his views, 
drawn up in writing, to the periodical meetings of the Board ; each 
is naturally most interested in the wants of his own branch, and 
must often urge them to the prejudice of the wants of the other 
branches, Suppose, however, that all goes as well as the most 
devoted admirer of a Board may wish for, what real control can 
a civilian, even though First Lord, exercise over six colleagues, 
four of whom are professional and technical, in professional and 
technical matters of which the said civilian has not even the 
most rudimentary knowledge: his technical unfamiliarity with the 
subjects he deals with must harass him to the very end of his 
brief political headship—and it is brief. There have been twenty- 
three First Lords since 1827, and the average term of headship has 
been about two and a half years. 

If the First Lord is strong and self-willed, he does things of his 
own bat, with what results may be easily imagined ; if he is self- 
willed without being strong, his private secretary rules the Navy; 
if he is neither strong nor self-willed, but weak merely, he is what, 
in the nautical parlance he may have acquired (and he may perhaps 
acquire so much nautical knowledge during his tenure of office), is 
termed a gilded figurehead, and a general scramble is the result, 
unless one of the other lords is strong enough to assert himself over 
his colleagues. 

The Board system is, as might be expected, fatal to secrecy ; the 
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unauthorized publication of Lord Charles Beresford’s memorandum 
on the state of the Navy illustrates this appositely enough, though 
illustration is scarcely needed. 

The defects of a Board—and not specially of this Board of 
Admiralty, but of all Boards—are want of spontaneity, want of unity, 
indirectness of purpose, tardiness in action, wastefulness in expendi- 
ture. Generally, it may be said that dual government is so far 
better than multiple government as its members are less in numbers ; 
but there are certain aspects of the particular dual government 
which we have in review which demand and should command a 
little attention. 

This dual government dates its existence from the period when 
the Army ceased to be royal inanything but name, and became, as 
amatter of fact, parliamentary. At that time the intention was that 
the supreme control of the Army should rest with the nominee of Par- 
liament—that is, the Secretary of State for War; and no doubt the 
first Secretary of State for War, Mr. Cardwell, did in his difficult position 
with reference to the Commander-in-Chief, who was a royal duke, carry 
out with sufficient faithfulness the intention of Parliament ; his term 
of office came too early to an end, for he was a very able man, and 
noone of more than moderate ability has taken his place since. Two 
Conservative Secretaries of State came in succession, and they, from 
no unworthy motives, yielded place to the Commander-in-Chief ; to 
these succeeded a politician who, under the guise of a reformer, 
knew well how to trim his sails to the breath of royal favour; and 
since his departure nothing has occurred to shake the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief—who recently stood as junior partner in the 
frm of Smith & Co. Some—objectors—say that the position of 
his Royal Highness through this period has not always been very 
dignified ; others, his admirers, say that his action in retaining a 
galling position has been prompted not by love of salary, but by an 
honest and dutiful feeling towards Her Majesty, which has induced, 
and still induces, him to remain where he must suffer continual 
indignity. We may honour such feeling ; nevertheless, the position 
has now become so exquisitely ludicrous that his Royal Highness 
may perhaps find it become him to put an end to it by quitting tt. 
So only can the War Office revert to its proper parliamentary 
status ; the military mind regarded with utter dismay a parliamentary 
fim in which the head partner was of the bourgeois class, and the 
junior partner was a royal duke. No disrespect is intended to 
Mr. Smith by saying that he is of the bourgeois class. Pushed to 
its ultimate consequences, this partnership was most puzzling. 
Military panic-mongers never weary of telling us how easily we may 
be invaded ; if invaded, we may, probably shall, be pushed hard, and 
with the enemy at our gates it might have been necessary for the War 
Office to take the field in person. In such an extremity, who would 
have taken command? Would it have been Mr. Smith, or wonld it have 
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been his Royal Highness? or would they have taken the command 
day about, as in the days of the Republic of Rome (and we are 
fast verging to a republic?) we believe the consuls did. Would 
his Royal Highness, with the ardour of his Crimean days upon him, 
have taken the fighting days, and would Mr. Smith have taken 
the marching and accounts days? 

Reflecting upon the wisdom of our hereditary legislators, who are 
mainly answerable for this impasse, one is almost tempted to wish 
so much of temporary success to the invaders that they, like the 
Gauls under Brennus, may march down tothe Upper House and clear 
out our conscript fathers. 

Before turning our attention to certain curious results of the 
working of our Aeadless military machine, let us note briefly a few 
differences of system in its two parts. We have in the subordinate 
positions— 





War OFFIce. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary £1,500 
Permanent Under-Secretary . . 2, 
Assistant Under- pineal 1,350 
Financial Secretary . 1,500 
Surveyor-General . 1,502 
— a Medical Depart- 

1,500 
ad General ‘Auxiliary 


ADMIRALTY. 
First Secretary 
Permanent Secretary 
Assistant Secretary—who i is also 
Principal — oe 
CivilLord . . 
Controller. 
Director-General Medical Depart- 
ment 


. £2,000 





Forces . 1,700 Superintendent Naval Reserves 1, 596 


The duties these respective officials perform are—or at any rate 
they need not be otherwise than—strictly analogous: why should 
their official designations be dissimilar? Why, again, should not 
their salaries be respectively equal ? 

Why should the secretary who represents the Navy in Parliament 
receive £500 per annum more than the secretary who represents the 
Army in Parliament as well as the larger expenditure of public funds? 

Why should the Assistant Under-Secretary at the War Office 
receive £150 per annum more than the Assistant Under-Secretary 
at the Admiralty, who performs also the duties of principal clerk ? 

Again, why should the Financial Secretary at the War Office 
receive £500 per annum more than his analogue at the Admiralty? 

Going further down the list, we may take the Controller of the 
Navy as the analogue of the Surveyor-General of Ordnance of the 
War Office ; yet the Controller receives £793 per annum more than 
the Surveyor-General, although the duties of the latter seem, 
from a comparison of the estimates, to be the more various and the 
more onerous. Why should the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department receive £200 per annum more than the Director- 
General of the Naval Medical Department ? 

These discrepancies have arisen probably from want of a uniformity 
of system, but whether they have or no, they will continue to exist 
so long as the two departments are allowed to pursue each its own. 
course in its present systemless and isolated fashion. It need hardly 
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be said that they cause trouble in the examination of the accounts, 
and mystify the outside public, or such of the public as endeavour 
to ascertain from the Estimates the ratio between duties performed 
and remuneration following the performance. 

Speaking of the government of the War Office, we have said 
that his Royal Highness may perhaps find it right to put an end to 
the position by quitting it: in what follows no disrespect to his 
Royal Highness is intended, but to elucidate the matter before 
us it is necessary to place it plainly before the public. There 
are many reasons why he should quit his post: the first is, that by 
remaining he renders nugatory the intention of Parliament; the 
second is, that he has not the qualifications for the post—it may 
indeed be said that he never had the qualifications. He was an officer 
of cavalry, with much capacity for details, but he never understood 
the Ordnance corps, and in these days of marvellous advance in artillery 
and military engineering he is hopelessly behind ; in fact, it is not 
saying too much to say that he has no knowledge of either of these 
branches of the Army. He belongs to the old school, which taught 
the handling of a battalion as the qualification for a general officer— 
that pedantic school whose teaching in an earlier age led Braddock 
to his defeat and death near the Ohio, and held 10,000 British 
soldiers under Gage inactive in Boston in the presence of a raw 
militia. 

Moreover, his time is not sufficiently at his disposal to enable 
him, even if he still had youth and energy, to maintain the mastery 
of his profession; indeed, in these days no royal personage can find 
the time. The mastery of his profession must engage the whole 
lifetime of a military man of high ability. What possibility of 
mastery, then, has a royal duke of moderate ability, who devotes but 
a moiety of his time to it ? 

This argument applies, too, as we shall have occasion to see later 
on, to royal personages in naval and military commands. 

Envious persons are found to grumble because his Royal 
Highness draws the salary of Commander-in-Chief. It is the rule of 
the service, they say, that if a military officer serves another depart- 
ment of the State, he draws at his option either his military pay or 
the pay of that other department—he may not draw the pay of both. 
So hard and fast is this rule that even in the case of pensioned 
officers, and though the service they take may be under colonial 
Governments, the Treasury withholds their pensions; so there is 
then more than a show of reason when these envious persons urge 
that his Royal Highness receives £12,000 per annum as a royal 
duke, besides the emoluments of Rangerships and Colonelcies of 
Tegiments; and therefore that, under the -service rule, the £6,632 
per annum attached to the position of Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief should be saved to the nation as long as he holds it. 

There are other reasons. . The officer commanding-in-chief should 
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be firm and impartial. His Royal Highness likes to sec his friends 
about him, and officers once in the War Office are transferred 
from post to post, insomuch that in many cases the five years’ rule is 
evaded. Moreover, he is played upon by ambitious subordinates, who 
make use of him as a cloak to cover their own selfish ends. Hence 
our very perfect military system of round pegging in square holes. 

A notable instance of this is the recent appointment of the Duke 
of Connaught to the military command of an Indian Presidency, This 
young man, who is only thirty-six years of age, has about fifteen 
years’ military service. Nature has not gifted him with more than 
the merest average quantity of brains, and it is painful to think what 
might be the result were he called upon to exercise in active service 
the duties of his command. Moreover, he keeps an efficient soldier 
out of this, one of the few commands open to general officers, and 
by so doing takes the bread out of the mouth of some deserving 
officer, who, with more service than the Duke has years, has spent 
the best part of his life in real, not courtly, military service. He 
receives from the nation £25,000 per annum as a Royal Duke, and is 
colonel-in-chief of two regiments, which should be sufficient for him 
without the emoluments of the command iu Bombay, about £10,000 
per annum. 

The Navy furnishes a parallel instance in the appointment of the 
Duke of Edinburgh to the command of the Mediterranean Squadron. 
This officer too receives £25,000 per annum as a Royal Duke, 
which should be sufficient for him without the emoluments of his 
naval command ; and he too keeps some meritorious admiral out of a 
position of honour and emolument—it is worth £3,000 per annum— 
to which he might reasonably aspire. The truth is, that both these 
appointments are indefensible: so long as the Navy and Army were 
royal—not nominally but literally royal—something might have been 
urged with seeming plausibility for such appointments; but, now 
that these services are parliamentary, royal dukes should be per- 
mitted to enter them, if at all, only after ceding their positions 
and emoluments as royalties, and upon the same conditions of 
service as other officers. 

It is easy to multiply instances of round pegging, but let us con- 
fine ourselves to a consideration of some educational appointments, 
upon which so much depends, and which call for special qualifica- 
tions. Has the Director-General of Military Education such qualifi- 
cations? Is the Governor of the Royal Military Academy of 
exceptional scientific attainments, and gifted with health, energy, and 
the faculty of organization? The Commandant of the Royal Military 
College has been head of the Intelligence Department: perhaps this may 
be considered to make his squareness fit more nearly the Sandhurst hole. 

The Royal Military Academy—what want of system prevails there ! 
How often has the age of admission to it been varied! Variation adds 
inequality, and so injustice, to the retirement clauses of the warrant 
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which regulates promotion in the Army. How often has the course 
of education been altered! Look at the frequent Accelerations in the 
Academy, and the commissions in the Ordnance Corps given directly, 
and these, too, in times of profound peace—all disturbing influences 
in the two services, and due to lack of power of organization in those 
to whom the organization has been entrusted. 

Does the Staff College answer its end? The object of the Staff 
College is, by maintaining a high educational qualification, to 
furnish to the Staff of the Army the most highly trained and most 
accomplished officers. With this end in view it should be open to 
all branches of the service indifferently, and without limitation ; 
and originally it was, but the Artillery and Engineers took so 
many of the first places, that in order to keep down the ratio 
between them and the rest of the Army, the number of student- 
ships open to these two corps has been limited ; and yet the common- 
sense view of the matter is, that if the Staffis to have the pick of 
the Army, its members should be taken indifferently from all 
branches of the service, and with reference to qualification only. 

Is the working of the Military Colleges satisfactory? Letting 
our thoughts travel back a few years to South Africa, where the 
most vaunted product of the Staff College proved the most woeful 
failure as a leader, we shall feel doubts upon the point; but there is 
one marked source of weakness in these two Establishments— 
the professional and instructing staff; for they, having seen little 
military service, have but slight practical acquaintance with the 
subjects upon which they theorize. 


Directly any question involving a grave issue and demanding 
decision arises, our administrations—dual or multiple—are non- 
plussed: the military machine stops. No opinion of his own has 
either First Lord of the Admiralty or Secretary of State for War ; 
and, not knowing where to find one, immediately falls back upon a 
committee. How many committees are at present sitting at the 
Admiralty and the War Office? and what are the results of their 
labours? The system of accounting at the Admiralty was referred 
to a committee some time ago, and a committee is again dealing 
with this matter. A committee dealt not many months ago with 
the re-organization of dockyards, and yet one at least of the Naval 
Lords desires a further re-organization, and he rightly desires it, The 
system which places at the head of dockyards an Admiral or a Post- 
captain Superintendent is not justifiable. 

Committee after committee has sat upon the conduct, of tke 
business of the Admiralty and War Office; and yet the business of 
both is still conducted as hitherto, only more expensively. More than 
One committee has dealt with the Royal Marine Artillery, and yet 
the anomalous condition remains under which the Marine Artillery 
are trained, as their name implies, in the science and manipulation 
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of heavy guns; and this—their only legitimate duty, which is their 
raison d'étre—is given over to seamen, who have not been so well 
trained to it, and who, having many other duties to perform, cannot 
give so much time to it. Why should not naval cadetships be 
thrown open, as are military cadetships, to general competition? 
Because, by keeping naval cadetships in their hands, the Admiralty 
retain a remnant of patronage with which they are very unwilling 
to part. In reality there is no reason for this anomaly. 

Nor has the War Office been behind the Admiralty in the number 
and futility of its committees. So futile have the proceedings of 
many of these committees been, that their members must, one would 
think, be sick to death of business of this nature. 

A select committee has been sitting on guns and their manufac- 
ture ; yet there is a special permanent committee, composed of the 
best men in the Artillery, Navy, and Engineers, assisted by two of 
the most eminent Civil Engineers, which the War Office pays highly, 
but does not trust. There is also Justice Stephen’s Commission on 
the Manufacturing Departments, which, it may be hoped, will lead 
to certain much-needed reforms. 

In order to form some idea of how business is done on committees, 
let us consider what a committee is. A Committee, as constituted in 
these offices, is generally an assembly of subordinate officials, whose 
separate individual opinions the head of the department should take, 
and should act upon on his sole individual responsibility. Not having 
firmness or knowledge sufficient to do this, he calls these officials 
together in corporate form, in the hope that he may find in their 
collective opinion a weight and authority which are wanting to them 
individually, and satisfying himself that their collective weakness is 
strength, he takes his stand thereon, and hopes that the public will 
share his imbecile satisfaction. But the public ought not to be 
satisfied: the public ought to insist upon the Ministers for the Navy 
and the Army exercising the judgment which may be reasonably 
expected from the holders of these posts, and for which they are s0 * 
liberally paid, 

With what lamentable ignorance of the subject so good a Minister 
as Mr. Cardwell dealt with the Purchase System!’ At what un- 
necessary expense to the Nation, and uncalled for suffering to the 
officer class, he dealt with the conditions of retirement ! 

Did Mr. Childers’ scheme for the Navy, which his successor at 
once commenced to modify, do benefit to that service in proportion 
to its enormous cost ? 

What shall be said of the warrants dealing with the pay, promo- 
tion, and retirement of the Army, which, after twenty years of 
troubled existence, during which they have been twenty-two times 
amended, revised, cancelled, and consolidated, and have inflicted un- 


1 No doubt he did this under the impulsion of a gust of popular sentiment; but the 
Navy and Army are especially the branches of the public service which should not be 
subject to popular impulse. 
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merited hardship upon the officers of the Army, have at length been 
superseded by a new warrant in which the status quo ante isina 
great measure reverted to? This subject of Royal Warrants will repay 
examination, from which one thing will be evident, that they are 
drawn up by officials who are ignorant of the service for which they 
are legislating. 

The royal warrant for the pay, promotion, and retirement of the 
officers of the Army seems to have been first issued in its present 
form in 1866; it reposed for four years, a longer rest than any sub- 
stantive warrant has since enjoyed; it was not amended till August 
and September 1870, but was then speedily re-cast in December 
1870. It was next amended in October 1871, and again in December ~ 
1872. These warrants were cancelled, modified, and revised by the 
warrant of February 1873; and this, like its predecessors, was taken 
in hand and further amended in February 1874. Then ensued a 
brief rest—viz., till October 1876—when it was in part cancelled, 
and afterwards slightly altered by the warrant of September 
1877. This was again partly amended by the warrant of 
March 1878, which was itself upset by the re-issue in new 
form of a fresh warrant in May 1878, cancelling in whole or 
in part all the previous warrants. ’ This new form, however, did not 
last long, and was itself amended in August, and further amended in 
December of the same year. The next amending warrant was 
in October 1881; but in June 1881 a new warrant was issued, can- 
celling much of the previous warrants; this was followed by a new 
issue in February 1882; and these were in their turn consolidated 
by the warrant of March 1882, which was itself amended by the 
warrant of May 1883, which was in its turn revised by the warrant 
of April 1884, and this was amended by the warrant of April 1885; 
this was almost immediately revised and consolidated by the warrant 
of March 1886 which has been finally—no, no one would dare to say - 
_ finally—displaced by the recent warrants of December 1886 and of 
the present year. 

So that it seems that the present state of bewilderment in the 
Army has been successfully attained by the issue, since 1870, of 
twenty-two royal warrants; or, in other words, by twenty-two times 
amending, revising, cancelling, and consolidating the Royal Warrant 
of 1866. Yet this by no means represents the sum total of 
Toyal warranting for the Army during this period. The twenty-two 
royal warrants referred to are what may perhaps be termed principal 
warrants: in addition to these, 343 subsidiary warrants, all royal, 
have been issued, dealing with every conceivable and inconceivable 
military matter. And there must be much difficulty in matters 
military ; even so simple a business as the pay of a farrier cannot be 
settled in military offhandedness—seven royal warrants were needed 
to settle (if it is settled) this most abstruse subject; possibly even 
now the farriers are unsettled, with what danger to the Army may be 
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imagined, and desire more warrants; if they do desire more, they 
may rest assured they will have them. 

Many other instances of mal-administration might be quoted, but 
to take one, which is exercising military minds—the reduction in the 
Horse Artillery :—Last year the artillery (for service in India) was 
increased by five batteries, 635 men and 763 horses. ‘This year the 
artillery are to be reduced by, it is said, fourteen batteries, eighty-four 
guns, which are to be sacrificed in order to provide ammunition columns 
for the two Jubilee army corps. Without going into the question of 
the value of horse artillery, the retroversion of a higher organism 
(artillery) to a lower organism (ammunition columns) must be a step, 
and a very wasteful step, in the wrong direction; but what is to be 
said of the Administration that, with this lack of ammunition columns 
ever before it, effected last year the augmentation which it more than 
reduces this? Mr. Stanhope is in this completely at the mercy of the 
military about him, and the “‘ General ” on whom he relies, “ who has 
seen service in the field,” and the military sycophants, the ring, who 
fawn upon him, having no knowledge of artillery or engineers, aim 
at curtailing the: influence of these corps by subdividing and reducing 
them.’ 

In the only action in which he has commanded against an army 
(not an European army,’be it observed) in the field, this General, by 
massing and position, placed his artillery so that they were of no 
service to him, and left his engineers behind him. 

Enough has been brought forward to show how systemless our Ad- 
ministration is; it is so:unwise, so unbusinesslike, so thriftless, that 
we are’ lost in amazement whenever we contemplate it; and the 
remedy is so'simple—it ‘is one-man government, and one system of or- 
ganization and administration. 

Abolish the Board of Admiralty, place the Admiralty under the 
sole government ofa Minister of Marine, place the War Office under 
the sole government of a Minister of War, and let each Minister be a 
professional man.” What reasonable objection can there be to this? 
Is it some miserable bugbear of an apprehension that there is danger 

1 Under an efficient military administration the miserable engineering fiasco, called 
the ‘‘ Suakim-Berber Railway,” could never have been imposed upon the country ata 
cost of, as far as it can be ascertained [the official record ?] £2.993,131, and an enot- 
mous and absolutely useless waste of life. There is nothing to be said in its favour. 
Its name is a misnomer ; it was not of length sufficient to bridge a material portion of 
the desert between Suakim and Berber; its terminal would, for practical military pur- 

ses, have been as far from its object as its starting-point; the desert would still have 

en before it, such as it was, It was not possible to make it, in the face of a savage 
enemy, in a reasonable time; it never was made. It was. thrown upon the shore at 
Suakim, in a systemless heap, at a time when a well-planned successful diversion to 
Berber could have had no effect upon either the fall of Khartoum or the Nile expedi- 
tion. As a strategical operation it was abortive, as a military operation it was born 
dead, as an engineering operation it was futile. In a more robust age the Minister 
whose imbecile. want of common sense authorized it would have been impeached, and 
would have lost his head; the Inspector-General of Fortifications, whose want of 
professional knowledge advised it, would have been degraded. 


2 Perhaps the hest Secretary at War the country has had was Sir H. Hardinge— 
a military man. 
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to the public service in investing a sailor or a soldier with so great 
an authority ? or if not that, is it the fear that a professional Minister 
will spend with too lavish a hand? This is a prejudice fostered by the 
civil officials in both offices, for whom under a professional head there 
would be the less scope. Too lavish a hand indeed! Can military 
expenditure be more lavish than it is at present?’ Whatever the 
objection may be, it is spurious and unworthy. Nothing can be more 
irrational than the present system. ‘There are no branches of: the 
public service so technical as the Navy and Army, and yet generally 
the choice for the head of them falls on as wntechnical an individual 
as possible; and his choice of assistants, as if to accentuate. hisown 
want of technical information, falls upon others as wntechnical and’ 
Jess intelligent than himself. Probably not one of these, to the end 
of his brief official career, masters the common every-day terms of 
the business he disturbs, but is powerless to control. What wonder, 
then, that the military machine works badly? The wonder is that 
it works at all; and much must be due to the common sense and 
loyalty of the two services generally. 

This mode of selecting First Lords of Admiralty and Secretaries of 
State for War is part of the price paid for the advantages of Cabinet 
government, Some consider the advantages doubtful, and are 
coming to contemplate with no great alarm a.cessation of Cabinet 
government, and to look with some interest towards America, where 
the Ministers of War and the Navy are not members of either House. 

At any rate, no man, even if possessed of the amplest.technical 
information, could administer a gigantic machine such as is the Army 
or the Navy, and give the attention to the House of Parliament 
which his duties therein demand—especially during a session pro- 
tracted by obstruction. 

What would be thought of the organization.of the public service 
which placed an admiral at the Ministry of Public Worship? Sup- 
posing there were such an appointment, it would be hailed with a storm 
of indignation ; and yet it would not be more absurd than—nay, not 
so absurd as—the organization which makes an'M.P. who has been a 
successful tradesman Minister for War or Minister for the Navy. 
Of course this organization is eminently wasteful: the inexpert 
civilian requires other inexpert civilians to aid him to dohis business 
badly : and this custom—of the blind helping: the blind—prevails 
throughout the administration of both services, with the result that 
both the Army and Navy, but the Army especially, are too expensive ; 
Sar more expensive than they need be. 

To sum up what has been advocated :— 


> See how the naval portion of the Vote of Credit, April 27, 1886, was spent by the 
Admiralty. The Auditor-General instances a telegraph cable purchased for £113,000, 
and resold to the contractors, without ever having feft their premises, for £80,000; and 
ten steam-vessels, with their crews, chartered for six months, and neither men nor 
ships wanted for a single day. Upwards of £700,000 went in this way. 
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Place professional officers at the head of the Admiralty and the 
War Office—or, better still, a War Minister, a professional officer, 
over both; organize both offices alike; give the same styles and 
equal salaries to officials performing identical duties in the two 
offices ; have the estimates prepared in one form ; where two officials, 
one military and one civil, do duty which may be done by one 
official, abolish one—then perhaps one Accountant-General may 
suffice for both departments; so, possibly, may one Controller of 
Stationery, one Director of Contracts, and, though last, by no means 
the least of the reforms called for, relegate Royalty to its proper and 
exalted sphere. 

Then shall committees vanish from both Admiralty and War 
Offices: then, possibly, shall there be some stability in naval and 
military regulations. Then, with the military charges so reduced that 
the income tax will be under 6d. in the pound, the country will have 
a well-manned Navy and a contented and well-officered Army, and 
will be always ready to back its opinions firmly and with moderation, 
but with no misgivings. 

Income tax! Is any one sanguine, even in his dreams, of an 
income tax below sixpence? If such an one there be, let us pray 
that his dream may not fade away through the ivory gate into the 
dim and misty land of shadows. The state of the nation is such that 
we can afford nothing but the strictest economy ; yet we should not 
be deterred from a liberal and judicious expenditure, for if ever it 
was necessary to improve the quality and organization of our 
military machine, it is necessary now: the sound of warlike pre- 
paration is on every side, nation is arming against nation, and 
Europe is one vast camp. Can it be that so many men under arms 
can return to peaceful avocations? Can they long remain peace- 
fully idle? May not a spark—even though it be an accidental 
spark—precipitate, at any moment, a general conflagration ? 

Under the intolerable pressure of military burdens, these nations 
in arms will stand in need of money—they will be willing enough to 
borrow. Germany is said to have arranged a loan of thirty millions, 
and France, in her feverish warlike preparations, is largely discount- 
ing the future. If fight they will, let them fight it out amongst 
themselves ; we, secure in our inviolate insular position, may at our 
pleasure abstain or intervene, choosing our own place and time, and 
this intervention, when it comes, should take a naval form ; but, in 
order that this intervention may be well timed and effective, we need 
—ah ! how we need—-an efficient military administration. 

So long as our Military Administration is what it is, the Nation 
may be sure that the funds it provides so lavishly for military 
purposes will never be spent to the best advantage. 





PERSIA.’ 


Persia, apart from the special importance which its proximity to 
India and the aggressive policy of Russia must one day give it in 
English eyes, has a more general interest for mankind, as the most . 
perfect existing type of Oriental Mahommedan life in the Middle Ages. 
Ancient Persia—Persia of the Bible and the classics—has vanished, 
leaving few traces of its ancient grandeur. But medieval Persia— 
Persia of the Arabian Nights—-still exists, shorn indeed of most of its 
splendour and almost all its military power, but preserving in its 
social and political structure the spirit of the Middle Ages. It no 
longer produces great poets and romantic tale-writers, but the im- 
mortal compositions of the men of other days are still the delight of 
the poorest of its people. The poisoned cup, the dagger, and the 
bow-string are by no means obsolete methods of smoothing out 
troublesome complications of the State or the harem. Persia of 
to-day is the Persia of a thousand years ago in decay—very much in 
decay, but still the same. No new civilization has swept away its 
mouldering institutions, no fresh growth of ideas has choked its anti- 
quated customs, as yet. But this cannot continue. Already Russia 
presses heavily against the northern frontier, and makes her influence 
felt throughout the neighbouring provinces, which, indeed, lie at 
Russia’s mercy, and will fall into her hands whenever it suits her 
convenience to take them. When that happens it is not unlikely 
that England will be compelled for India’s sake to assume the pro- 
tectorate of the southern half. At all events, European influences, 
spreading simultaneously from the north and from the south, must 
before long work a complete change in the social and economical 
condition of the people. The era of reform must soon set in. Bar- 
barous punishments, arbitrary justice, domestic slavery, the harem, 
will yield more or less to Western ideas. But with them will disap- 
pear, too, the peculiar charm which its lingering medizvalism gives 
to Persia above all other countries of the East. 

Whether, therefore, we regard Persia of to-day with the anti- 
quarian’s fondness for survivals of the past, or with the statesman’s 
desire to forecast the future, the social condition and the capabilities 
of its people are well deserving of more attention than they have 


iy: Persia as it is. Being Sketches of Modern Persian Life and Character. By C. J. 
R ills, M.D, London. 1886.—Persia, the Land of the Imams. A Narrative of Travel and 
esidence, 1871-1885. By James Bassett. London. 1887. 
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received of late years. Fortunately we have a considerable number 
of exceptionally excellent modern descriptions of the country and its 
people. Visitors to Persia, out of curiosity, are even now compara- 
tively rare, considering its accessibility, and of these very few can 
ever speak a word of the native tongue. Persia has thus fairly well 
escaped vulgarization and misrepresentation at the hands of the globe- 
trotter, with his worthless “impressions”; and has been left to be 
dealt with by those who have resided there some time, and have had 
sufficient opportunities of observing the customs and ideas of the 
people. Thus it happens that we have Morier’s delightful “ Hajji 
Baba,” Malcolm’s philosophic and almost equally charming ‘‘ Sketches 
of Persia,” and the quite recent graphic descriptions of Dr. Wills, 
besides numbers of others, valuable in their way, and more or less 
readable. Amongst the latest of these is Mr. Bassett’s “ Persia: the 
Land of the Imams,” a painstaking but rather dull account of its 
author’s travels and observations, mixed up with scraps of Persian 
history. 

All these sketches agree pretty well in depicting a state of society 
which, bad as it is, looks much worse at a distance than it really is 
in practice. Slavery exists, polygamy exists, corruption and tyranny 
in the administration of justice and barbarous punishments exist; the 
whole government of the country depends on the caprice of a single 
man, who holds all but absolute power over the rights to life, liberty, and 
property of every man and woman in his kingdom; no one is secure 
against the tyranny and oppression of those in authority over him. 
And yet it may be said with confidence, that notwithstanding this 
precarious tenure of happiness, the Persians are a light-hearted and 
contented people, who enjoy life thoroughly, and have fewer cares 
and troubles and worries than the average civilized European. We 
English particularly need to remember the cautious and philosophic 
observations of Sir John Malcolm, our envoy to the Shah for the first 
ten years of the century : 


‘“* Because men continue, like their ancestors, to live under an arbitrary 
monarch, and have not the precise qualities upon which we value ourselves, 
we hasten to the conclusion that they are slaves and barbarians, whom the 
force of habit and prejudice alone saves from being as miserable as they are 
degraded. Viewing them in this light, we waste a pity upon them which 
they neither value nor understand. . . . I have travelled much, but have 
found little difference in the aggregate of human felicity.” 


Speaking of the condition of the people, the same writer observes 
that, amongst the peasantry who dwell in the villages, he saw “no 
actual poverty ;” and, “though often loud and bold in their complaints 
of their superiors, they appear a cheerful and robust race.” In the 
larger towns, “ the inhabitants are generally well clothed, and their 
whole appearance indicates that they live in comfort. There are in 
all such towns numerous schools,.and in the principal ones, colleges. 
At Isfahan almost every man above the very lowest order can read and 
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write, and artisans and shopkeepers are often as familiar as those of 
the higher ranks with the works of their favourite poets.” In illus- 
tration of their quickness and boldness of repartee even to their rulers, 
Malcolm tells the following anecdote. It was told him by the well- 
known Grand Vizier Hajji Ibrahim : 


“ A shopkeeper of Isfahan, he said, went to the Governor to represent 
that he could not pay a certain impost. ‘ You must pay it, like others,’ 
said the Governor ; ‘or else leave the city.’ ‘ Where can I go?’ asked the 
man. ‘To Shiraz or Cashan.’ ‘ Your nephew rules the one city, and your 
brother the other.’ ‘Goto the king and complain, if you like.’ ‘ Your 
brother, the Hajee, is Prime Minister.’ ‘Then go to hell,’ said the enraged 
Governor. ‘Hajee Merhoom, the pious pilgrim, your father, is dead,’ 
retorted the undaunted Isfahanee. ‘ My friend,’ said the Governor, burst- .- 
ing into a laugh, ‘I will pay the impost myself, since you declare my family 
keeps you from all redress, both in this world and the next.’” 


Probably, to English eyes, slavery will appear the worst feature of 
modern Persia. Most certainly we are not going to defend this insti- 
tution ; but in justice to Persia it is necessary to point out that 
slavery as practised there is absolutely different from the American 
form of it, from which our ideas of slavery are chiefly derived. 

In none of the best modern descriptions of Persia have we found 
any grave instance of cruelty or ill-treatment of slaves, or any 
sweeping condemnation of the institution. Most of them unconsciously 
represent the slave as a very happy and contented person, actually 
enjoying a considerable amount of personal liberty, and not at all 
inclined to complain of his lot. As for Dr. Wills, whose opportuni- 
ties of judging were perhaps inferior to no other writer's, he calls 
Persia “the Paradise of slaves,” and if his account is not a gross 
misrepresentation, the title is fully deserved. The power of life and 
death, nominally belonging to the master, is never exercised. Cruelty 
is absolutely unknown. ‘The worst punishment that can be inflicted 
on an idle, drunken, or peculating slave is to turn him adrift to work 
for his own living. The slave considers himself in a far higher 
position than the paid servants Slaves often amass con- 
siderable wealth, and could purchase their freedom if they would ; 
but freedom is the last thing they desire. After a few years’ service 
they have generally the offer of manumission, and very rarely avail 
themselves of it.” The usual expression for a slave is a “black 
brother.” ' He is never employed in field labour, and seldom in any 
form of exhausting toil. Slaves, in fact, are, generally speaking, 
luxuries to be found only in the houses of the wealthy, where they 
are employed as domestic servants, carefully fed, comfortably clothed, 
and on terms of friendly intimacy with their masters and mistresses, 
such as used to be found amongst old family servants in England in 
the good old times. If an owner of slaves becomes too poor to keep 
his Slaves, he does not sell them; he sets them free. The slave is 
treated almost as achild. ‘The servants have to take their chance ; 
the warmest corner, the best food, the most solid and stylish clothing, 
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are kept for the slave. .... The people look on them ag 
equals. . . . . The law is the same practically for them as for 
others. Mothers.are not separated from their children, or husbands 
from their wives. They soon become absorbed by marriage among 
the Persians; and I can fancy no happier lot for the enslaved black 
than to be sold in Persia.” 

We confess to a suspicion that Dr. Wills has coloured his picture 
a trifle too brightly; but even allowing for that, it is obvious that 
Persian slavery is a wholly different thing from American slavery, 
and that its mildness speaks well for the natural humanity of the 
Persians.’ There are no white slaves, no large slave-dealers, and no 
slave markets in Persia. But for all that, Africans, in numbers 
sufficient to meet the demand, are imported, in spite of our gunboats, 
by way of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Has Dr. Wills esti- 
mated the amount of suffering and waste of life which one such cargo 
represents? If he has, he says nothing of it. We agree with him 
that if a negro must be a slave, Persia is the country in which he 
should pray that his lot may be cast. But those who aim at abolish- 
ing slavery in Persia are entitled to point to the horrors of the slave 
trade, which exists only to supply the demands of Persians and other 
slave-holding people. 

Moreover, the account given by Mr. Bassett, who is both a careful 
observer and a conscientious recorder, does not agree in all respects 
with Dr. Wills’. He corroborates the statement that there is no 
public market. But he says slave-dealers frequent the principal 
cities and bring parties of slaves, who are kept in private houses, 
where they are stripped naked and inspected by purchasers. He 
admits that white slaves are rare, but some of the Kurdish tribes sell 
their daughters for domestic servants. But Mr. Bassett makes no 
complaint against Persian slavery, and on the whole his account does 
not contradict Dr. Wills’. 

Another test of the humanity of the Persians and of their aptitude 
for receiving Western civilization may be found in their treatment 
of women. As in all Mahommedan and most other Oriental countries, 
women are secluded ; but Persian women have far greater personal 
liberty than the Hindoo women, for instance: after the first year of 
married life a Persian lady may go out in the public streets as much 
as she pleases, providing only that she dresses as public opinion 
dictates—namely, with veil and cloak—and is accompanied by 4 
suitable companion. They visit each other, freely give picnics, go 
to masques, and so on.?__ Ladies in the higher ranks can read ; they 
sometimes write poetry; they sing and play; do all kinds of beautiful 
needlework ; but, above all, they excel in cooking and confectionery. 
In fact, in “‘ accomplishments” the Persian lady is probably rather 

1 One notable provision of Persian law is in striking contrast with Christian 
practice—that by which a female slave is freed when she becomes a mother. 


2 But, of course, in all formal social entertainments there is an entire separation of 
men and women. 
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superior to her English sister of the first half of the present century, 
and in household utility she could give any number of “ points” to 
the young Englishwoman of to-day. 

“Taken altogether,” says Dr. Wills, ‘‘ they are virtuous, economical, 
cleanly,and do all they well can do tomake their homes happy. In most 
cases they are idolized by their husbands and children.” The husband 
often has more than one wife—he may have as many as four, the limit 
allowed by Mahommedan law—but they all live together in tolerable 
harmony under the rule of the first wife or the husband’s mother. 
Divorce is theoretically in the power of the husband to pro- 
nounce at any time, without recourse to any other authority. ‘‘ Yet 
practically,” says Dr. Wills, ‘“‘to obtain a divorce in Persia is almost. 
as difficult as in Europe.” The explanation of this is to be found in 
the excellent law relating to married women’s property, by which, in 
case of divorce, the wife is entitled to receive back the sum named 
as her dowry in the marriage settlement. This sum is always much 
larger than that actually brought by the wife to her husband; so that 
if he divorces her, he must not only restore all that he received as her 
dowry, but must add a considerable sum from his own property. 

The political importance of Persia ought by no means to be ignored 
by English statesmen. 

As a military power Persia by herself is not formidable; but in 
alliance with either England or Russia she might become so. Her 
regular army is small, badly armed, undisciplined ; but all competent 
observers declare that the raw material for the manufacture of 
soldiers exist there now, as formerly, in abundance, and of first-rate 
quality. What is wanting is regular pay however small, proper food 
and clothing, capable officers, and efficient weapons. Sir Justin Sheil, 
for ten years (1842-53) our envoy to the Court of Persia, in a very 
careful note on the army, says: “ The Persian soldier is active, ener- 
getic and robust. with immense power of enduring fatigue, privation 
and exposure. He is full of intelligence, and seems to have a natural 
aptitude for a military life. Half-clothed, half-fed, and not even 
half-paid, he will make marches of 24 miles day after day, and when 
need be he will extend them to 40 miles, Unlike a sombre, apathetic 
Osmanli, who, brave as he is, hates the regular military service, the 
Persian soldier is full of life and cheerfulness. Somewhat addicted 
to turbulence, he nevertheless always displayed the most complete 
submission to his English commanders, for whom he has always had 
a special veneration. . .. . I have seldom seen finer-looking 
soldiers than those of Kelhor.” But unfortunately, “As the Persian 
soldier is good, so the officers are the reverse Favour and 
bribery are the groundwork of promotion. A person who has passed 
forty or fifty years of life ina pursuit wholly unmilitary is suddenly 
metamorphosed into a full colonel or brigadier, occasionally into a 
general or even a commander-in-chief!” Sir Henry Rawlinson, who 
actually served in the Shah’s army for five years, gives it as his 
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deliberate opinion, that “if the Persian material were placed at the 
disposal of a European Power, who would encourage and take care of 
the men and develop their military instincts, a fine working army, 
far superior to anything Turkey could produce, might be obtained in 
a very short time.” Dr. Wills, who, although not a military authority, 
has had ample opportunity of examining the stuff of which the Persians 
are made, and of observing how things are managed, or rather mis- 
managed, declares that the country is still “the finest recruiting 
ground in Asia.” ‘ Upon dry bread, with an occasional bit of cheese 
or a basin of curds, the Persian will think nothing of marching his 
30 miles a day for days in succession. . . . . If not perhaps as 
tall as our ordinary linesman, he is as heavy and as strongly built. 
Only feed him and pay him, and the Persian sepoy, essentially a 
mercenary, will be as faithful to his colours as any soldier in Asia. 
.. .. As for the cavalry, as irregulars they are probably the finest 
in the world. No rocky pass is too steep, no march too long.” 

We could multiply indefinitely opinions like the above. All agree 
as to the wonderful power of endurance of the Persian soldier, but 
there is not such complete agreement as tohis bravery. Mr. Morier, 
for instance, concludes his eulogy on Persian soldiers with the remark, 
“‘ They are greatly deficient in the soldier's first art, the art of dying ;” 
a sarcasm which Sir Justin Sheil thinks does a great injustice to the 
profession of arms in Persia, and one which the writer would never 
have indulged in had he studied the history of the wars of Nadir 
Shah. But who could wonder at or much blame Persian or any 
other troops for giving way to panic sometimes, when they are com- 
manded by men whose incapacity is notorious, and in whose integrity 
they have no confidence? French soldiers have done the same in 
less trying circumstances, but no one impugns their bravery and 
military aptitude. 

As to numbers, it is difficult to get at any exact estimate of the 
Persian army. Sheil says that in his time the nominal strength of 
the regular infantry was 100,000, and its actual strength 70,000. 
The cavalry he does not give, but he mentions that one province— 
Azerbijan, the extreme north-west corner of the kingdom—supplies 
6,000 irregulars. Wills speaks of “tens of thousands of fearless 
horsemen” which the wandering tribes could supply, and says that, 
although the standing army in peace is only 30,000, “ twice as many 
amore hardy fellows, and amenable to strict discipline, are available 
at a moment’s notice.” 

As for cost, the Persian cavalry is said by Sir Charles MacGregor 
to be “ the cheapest in the world.” Dr. Wills tells us the Persian 
soldier would be well content with his pay of less than £3 a year if 
it only reached him. His rations consist of twopenny-worth of 
bread per diem. By working as a labourer he is able to get a basin 
of savoury soup for his evening meal, and to find himself in little 
comforts. His uniform costs a pound; and a dozen mules to carry 
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the light tents are all that the Shah provides for the transport of a 
whole regiment. A cavalry man provides his own weapons, and gets 
7lbs. of barley, and 14lbs. of chaff for his horse. We can hardly 
wonder that he sells half this fodder, if he is lucky enough to get 
the whole ; and so his horse is generally reduced to skin and bone. 

It is clear, then, that Persia has a very considerable store of first- 
rate raw material for the manufacture of soldiers, at a moderate 
expenditure of money, under skilled direction, such as England or 
Russia could supply. Lying as she does on the flank of Russia’s 
route to Central Asia, it is inevitable that her northern provinces 
will be annexed, and their military resources exploited, just whenever 
it suits Russia. We are far from blaming Russia. The necessities 
of her situation, and the exigencies of the great game she is playing 
against us in Asia, inevitably compel her to some such course. But 
the same considerations may compel England also to take up a fresh 
position. 

It is of incalculable importance to us that the southern provinces 
of Persia, and, above all, the Persian Gulf, should not fall into Russian 
hands so long as Russia threatens India. If indeed we could have 
any reasonable assurance that Russia would renounce her designs, 
and once for all abandon the intention of some day trying conclusions 
with us for the sovereignty of India, then indeed we could look with 
indifference, or even with friendly sympathy, on Russia establishing 
herself on the Persian Gulf, and finding there a much-needed outlet 
for her trade, But what chance is there of such a happy 
consummation? Failing it, we must prepare for the inevitable 
evolution of the Russian power. And the tirst and most obvious 
reflection is, that as tools of Russia the Persians can be very 
formidable enemies to England. To prevent, or at least to minimize, 
the readiness of the Persians to assist Russia against us, we ought to 
do all that prudence and foresight can suggest. Have we done or 
are we doing this? It is impossible to feel any comforting assurance 
on this point when we find abundant testimony to the loss of our 
influence and prestige, and to the growth of that of Russia, “ Our 
influence in Persia, thanks to ourselves,” says Dr. Will, “is next to 
nothing England to the Persian is a mere phrase: Russia, 
a power; a power to bow down to and to fear. Russian subjects 
are protected ; English ones take their chance as a rule.” It is only 
right to say that this seems to be in no way the fault of our present 
representative, Sir Ronald Thomson, who by all accounts is the 
right man for the place: able, energetic, and firm, with an unrivalled 
experience of Persia extending over close on forty years; personally 
both liked and respected by the Shah. But it is uphill work striving 
with very limited means to maintain English influence against 
Russian. We do not bribe ; we cannot, if we would, intimidate ; 
and be it remembered that “a Persian, from the king to the meanest 
of his subjects, is ever open to a bribe.” The Russians understand 
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and practise the fine art of bribing. Moreover, England is far away 
and unaggressive ; the great white Czar is unpleasantly near, and 
is not supposed to be averse to a good excuse for overrunning the 
Caspian provinces. The gift of Herat is the one great boon it is in 
our power to grant the Shah—if indeed it is any longer in our power, 
“ This bait, the fear of Russia, and the personal affection and respect 
of the Shah for Sir R. Thomson, together with the yearly income the 
king derives from the telegraph, are the only causes of our toleration 
in Persia,” 

There was a time when English influence was a reality. Less 
than forty years ago Lady Sheil could find consolation for the constant 
annoying reminders of the inferiority of her sex in Persia in reflecting 
on the proud position of her husband, “ when his word was as valid 
as the most formal document, and the name of Englishman was 
respected from Bushire to Aras.” At an earlier period (1810) the 
reigning Shah created the Order of the “ Lion and the Sun ” expressly 
to do honour to our envoy, Sir John Malcolm, who proudly declined 
the order of the “ Sun,” on the ground that it had recently been 
bestowed on General Gardanne, Napoleon’s envoy. 

For all that, and notwithstanding the very decided opinions we 
have quoted, we are inclined to believe that our loss of influence is 
more apparent than real, more on the surface and in little things 
than in matters of high policy. 

Englishmen resident in foreign countries are almost always 
abnormally sensitive to the honour of old England. They are over- 
apt to cry “Ichabod!” The truth seems to be, that as a military 
power England never had much influence with the Shahs of Persia. 
They had in fact little to fear or hope for from England, as 
compared with what they had to fear from Russia. But as 
individuals, Englishmen have always been, and still are, at least as 
much feared and admired as any other Europeans. They are even 
capable of inspiring sometimes a deep and genuine affection in the 
breast of the Persian, as the following anecdote, told by Sir John 
Malcolm, shows: “When poor Suffer, who had been fifty years 4 
servant in the factory, was on his deathbed, the English doctor 
ordered him a glass of wine. He at first refused it, saying, ‘1 can- 
not take it ; it is forbidden in the Koran, But after a few minutes 
he begged the doctor to give it him, saying, as he raised himself in 
his bed, ‘Give me the wine; for it is written in the same volume, 
that all you unbelievers will be excluded from Paradise; and the 
experience of fifty years teaches me to prefer your society in the 
other world to any place into which I can be advanced with my own 
countrymen.’ ” 

That the modern Englishman inspires respect and confidence in 
Persia is clear from Dr. Wills’ pleasing picture of the “ Tele- 
grapjees.” These men are generally non-commissioned officers of 
the Royal Engineers, and as soon as-one has picked up a smatter- 
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ing of colloquial Persian he is sent off to an out-station to look 
after the telegraph line which connects England and India, He is 
probably the only European in the whole district, 

Gradually “the solitary makes friends—real friends, not mere ac- 
quaintances ; strange to say, these friends are often from the priesthood, 
the most fanatical among the Moslems. And these Oriental friends always 
confess that what originally attracted them to their new ally is the strange 
fact that an Englishman doesn’t lie Little by little the influence 
of ‘the man who tells the truth’ begins to spread: disputes are referred 
to him ; for is he not the only judge in the place who does not hunger for 
a bribe? . . . . Soon the English solitary finds himself a man of import- 
ance. He is a welcome guest at the house of the local governor, who may 
even return his calls. On his visiting-list are several khans, perhaps even 
a prince or two He has become one of the local magnates—a sort 
of greybeard, as the Persians say. Should he feel inclined to sell a bill, the 
local bankers would honour it to a very heavy amount. This fact is known 
to the Englishman, and appreciated by him as the really strongest proof of 
the value of his reputation.” 


But the Shah’s jealousy of English interference, or more pro- 
bably his fear of exciting Russian jealousy, has led him to restrict 
the telegraph staff to the minimum required for working the line. 
What, then, ought to be our policy towards Persia? At present 
it can only be one of passive but ‘vigilant observation. We ought 
not to intervene until we see substantial and urgent reason for doing 
so in defence of our legitimate interests, which are confined to 
Southern Persia. There is no need to revive the barren and costly 
policy, which we tried during the Napoleonic wars, of sending expensive 
missions and paying subsidies to the Shah. Persia took all we gave, 
asked for more, and did very little for us in return. She would do 
still less now, Russia being so much nearer and so much more 
powerful in Central Asia. Above all, we must keep clear of all 
engagements to assist Persia against Russia. It was to the breach 
of a foolish engagement of this kind, made in 1814, and broken when 
the strain came twelve years later, that the loss of our former 
influence in Persia is due, more than to anything else. On that 
occasion we distinctly broke our solemn pledges to Persia, and deserted 
her in the hour of need, when sore pressed by Russia. We must 
keep a free hand and a sharp look-out. Nor must we forget that, 
“though Persia may no longer be frightened (by us), she may always 
be bought.” Speaking of the Persians and the Afghans, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
in his “ Persian Portraits,” reminds us that “ both nations have a 
wonderful love of money ; and in future troubles with Russia in that 
quarter our statesmen must not forget that money, judiciously dis- 
tributed, at the proper time and in the proper way, will bring forth 
fruit, like the proverbial bread upon the waters. Skobeleff knew this 
well enough, and often predicted that in the end throughout 
Afghanistan the rupee of the British would prove stronger and go 
further than the rouble of the Russian.” (“ Persian Portraits,” 


p. 170.) 













DELLE SEDIE’S ART OF SINGING.’ 


THE art of singing can scarcely be said to be dying out; but it is 
just now, beyond doubt, in a decline, and this may in a measure be 
accounted for by the declamatory character of a large proportion of 
modern operas. If audiences think more at present of the music of 
an opera than of the manner in which the music is sung, that fact 
in itself is not altogether to be regretted. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that many so-called Wagnerian singers—singers, that is 
to say, who have formed themselves in the often dramatic but essen- 
tially unvocal works of Richard Wagner—cannot be considered 
vocalists. Declamation, more or less dramatic, is to singing what 
mimetic action in a ballet is todancing. The two things are of the 
same nature, but they are different in kind; and as a mime may be 
unable to dance, so it often happens as a matter of fact that a 
declamatory artist is unable to sing. In the training of a dramatic 
vocalist singing and declamation should each have their part ; and as 
those walk best who have learned to dance, so to excel in declama- 
tion it is necessary in the first place to have studied singing. That 
distinguished vocalist, Signor Delle Sedie, who since he has ceased 
to practise the lyrico-dramatic art has occupied himself with its 
principles, and who has now for years past been recognized as one 
of the first professors of singing in Europe, has published an interest- 
ing and valuable work, on a most comprehensive scale, in which are 
included all the rules, maxims, and suggestions that the student— 
even a very advanced one—can need in preparing himself either for 
the concert-room or for the operatic stage. In Signor Delle Sedie’s 
four large volumes—profusely illustrated (so to say) with musical 
examples, with exercises of every kind, and, in view of stage atti- 
tudes and gestures, with figure drawings—declamation and singing 
are alike cared for; and it is to be observed that it is not until after 
the student is supposed to have mastered the elements of singing 
that his attention is directed to declamation at all. Naturally, too, 
the singing of exercises precedes the singing of airs; and here one 
is reminded that the falling-off in the art of vocalization may partly 
be accounted for by the practice which certain teachers, or rather 
trainers, pursue of giving their pupils operatic parts to learn before 
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instructing them in the most ordinary rudiments, the most essential 
principles. 

The story of the old Italian singing-master who kept a favourite 
pupil for years at scale passages, intervals, and shakes, until at last, 
on the young man’s asking whether the day would ever come when 
he might be allowed to attempt an air, he was told that he might 
attempt anything with the fullest confidence, for that he was now the 
first singer in the world: this story is either untrue, or, if true, 
misleading; since by the study of exercises alone mechanical per- 
fection is all that can be acquired. Intelligence, poetical feeling, 
dramatic expression, are also necessary if the singer is not only to 
astonish the ears, but also, and above all, to touch the hearts of his 
hearers. This is fully acknowledged by Signor Delle Sedie, whose 
work, indeed, might otherwise be of not more than half its actual 
dimensions ; at least one moiety of it being devoted to the esthetics 
of the vocal art, including in particular the theory and practice of 
operatic singing and of all that relates to stage effect. But the 
diminution in the number of good singers is due, in the first place, 
to the abandonment or neglect of preliminary and fundamental 
studies; and it is startling to be told, on such unimpeachable 
authority as that of Signor Delle Sedie that it is quite rare, “ par- 
ticularly with artists,” to find a voice “ wisely conducted, using all 
sounds homogeneously, expressively, feelingly, and capable of 
modulating them according to the meaning of the words.” The 
origin of these faults is often to be found in an imperfect artistic 
education, or in an absolutely bad direction of the vocalists’ studies. 
But causes of a more general kind have been at work, when, as is 
too often the case, one hears love, hatred, jealousy, wrath, joy, and 
sorrow expressed with inflexions of voice almost uniform. 

“There are singers,” says Signor Delle Sedie, “ who pass over 
with indifference the puzzling syllable, or replace it by another, or 
with a trembling voice betray the effort made in producing a musical 
effect, which, although beautiful in itself, is mercilessly spoilt and 
replaced by sounds which are shrill; choked, harsh, hoarse, and of 
uncertain intonation. Some misinterpret the true meaning of songs 
and poems, and exaggerate the expression by useless and disagree- 
able shouting, breathing noisily, and taking breath indifferently in 
the middle of a phrase or a word.” 

These faults, as Signor Delle Sedie assures us, were unknown in 
the time of Malibran, Persiani, Pisaroni, Pasta, Stoltz, Sontag, 
Cinti-Damoreau, Nourrit, Rubini, David, Lablache, and others; and 
as some of these singers had enjoyed no particular advantages 
in the way of a liberal education, we must fall back on the belief 
that the first and most essential condition of good singing is thorough 
technical instruction. In the days of the eminent vocalists just 
named it was the aim of the teacher to develop by all natural and 
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prudent means the vocal organ by the aid of which we are able to 
awaken the different emotions of the soul. To attain this end they 
sought above all to render the organ flexible, and to train it for 
the many inflexions of which it is capable without imposing upon it 
any effort whatever. At present ‘the only aim is to obtain sonority.” 
Professors have sought to bring back the study of singing into its 
ancient paths. Signor Delle Sedie acknowledges the value of the 
work done in this direction by such masters as Cruvelli and Garcia. 
But this has not prevented the modern school—if school it can be 
called—from growing worse and worse; and against the tendencies 
and practices of our unvocal singers Signor Delle Sedie’s work is 
indeed a formidable protest. 

“The Aisthetics of the Art of Singing and of the Melodrama,” 
as in the English version Signor Delle Sedie’s publication is mot very 
correctly called (for in English “ Melodrama ” is the name given toa 
particular style of drama with which music has very little to do), 
is addressed specially to teachers of singing; and with a view to 
England, Italy, France, and the numerous European countries in 
which French is spoken, the four volumes are published in Italian, 
French, and what by courtesy may be called English. It is really a 
pity that the English version has not been more correctly made. 
It contains nothing that will diminish the practical value of the 
work; nothing, that is to say, which is in the slightest degree 
unintelligible, But some of the faults in the English translation, or 
rather adaptation, are so grotesque as at times to mar the general 
harmony of a publication which has been prepared in all other 
respects with the greatest possible care. 

It has been remarked that the English version of the “‘ Aisthetics 
of the Vocal Art” is not a translation from the Italian, but rather 
an adaptation ; and precisely the same may be said of the French 
version. The author has frequently occasion to cite passages from 
well-known dramas in order to exemplify certain principles or rules ; 
and it is evident that many a passage likely enough to be familiar 
to an Italian would in all probability be unknown to an English- 
man or a Frenchman. Accordingly, an Italian, a French, an English 
poet is turn by turn laid under contribution. It is desired, for 
instance, to give the student some clear notion of dignity and of 
the significance of a dignified deportment. “Dignity is expressed,” 
writes Signor Delle Sedie, “by a grave and sustained tone; never- 
theless, one must not raise the voice too much: the gesture is calm 
and dignified, and, without changing place, the artist accompanies 
his words with a slight motion of the hand, and expresses by the 
aid of his physiognomy all the meaning of the part he acts. One 
must avoid passing from a grave to a tragic tone, because otherwise 
he will fall into exaggeration.” Thereupon, for a striking example 
of dignity, the Italian is referred to a passage in Alfieri’s ‘ Congiura 
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di Pazzi,” the Frenchman to a passage in Victor Hugo's “ Le Roi 
sAmuse,” the Englishman to this passage in Shakespeare's “ Titus 
Andronicus ” : 


“ Despiteful and intolerable wrongs ! 
Shall I endure this monstrous villany _— 
I know from whom this same device proceeds.” 


A little further on we find, in parallel columns, and to illustrate 
the same principle or to serve as example for the same rule, citations 
from Alfieri’s ‘‘ Oreste,’ from MRacine’s “ Britannicus,”’ and: from 
Tennyson’s “ Princess.”. But Shakespeare is naturally the poet to 
whom, in these cases, and for the benefit of Englishmen, Signor 
Delle Sedie most frequently turns. 

No one by reading treatises on vocalization can learn to sing, nor 
can much in this way be learned even by practising assiduously the 
best exercises; since the singer, in the absence of a master to 
watch over him and correct him, will generally be unconscious of 
the faults which he is tolerably sure to commit. Still more difficult 
would it be to teach oneself from the pages of a manual the art of 
acting. Given, however, some natural histrionic talent, -a student 
may at least learn from Signor Delle Sedie’s work many valuable 
rules which, exactly followed, would make him an intelligible«actor, 
if not an actor of intelligence. It is necessary, we will suppose, to 
make on the stage an emphatic assertion. Turn to Signor Delle 
Sedie’s chapter on “ Attitudes of Expression” (or “ Expressive Pos- 
tures,” as the English translator prefers to put it), and it will be seen 
that “ when we wish to affirm anything or express a desire, the body 
must be erect, the hand raised, and the look stern. This expression,” 
the author adds, “is made more effective by a gesture of the arm, 
which is extended, the index pointing towards the floor.” The 
picture given above the text, of a gentleman affirming as emphati- 
cally as though he were making a very solemn declaration on a most 
terrible oath, satisfies one at a glance that the gestures recommended 
as befitting the occasion are eminently appropriate. 

With all due respect to a very able and highly poetical actor, we 
may invite his attention to Signor Delle Sedie’s remarks on the 
proper manner of walking the stage. The tragedian in question is, 
however, quite right in his mode of representing affliction ; which, we 
are told, “ gives to the limbs a seeming lassitude.” 

Critics are often distressed by the persistence of operatic artists 
in singing to the audience when the dramatic situation requires 
them to address some personage.on the stage. But in cases when an 
actor can afford to address his fellow-actor in a direct manner, and 
where he would do so as a matter of course, the vocalist finds himself 
trammelled by the necessity of making heard the music he has to 
sing. On this point, as on so many others, Signor Delle Sedie may 
Well be consulted ; and he will tell us that when a singer has to turn 
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away from the public he must “choose a posture which does not 
expose the back altogether, and which will incline slightly towards 
the posture in profile”; also, that in delivering an air, he must, 
without directly facing the public (if this should be in disaccord with 
the dramatic situation), yet so place himself as to form an acute 
angle with the row of footlights. 

In taking leave of this estimable work, of which the utility to 
teachers can scarcely be exaggerated, we may with advantage give a 
brief account of the plan on which it has been composed. Its main 
object has been already dealt with. It constitutes in its four volumes 
a sort of grammar of the vocalist’s art, beginning with elementary 
principles, continuing with practical studies, and concluding, so far 
as pure singing is concerned, with the general theory of the art. 
Then comes the fourth part, which is a sort of manual for the singer 
who proposes to appear on the stage. It must now be added, that for 
the convenience of teachers each part is published separately, and 
contains what is considered necessary for a year’s instruction. Com- 
posed in the first place for teachers, who can never be replaced by 
written instructions, Signor delle Sedie’s ‘“‘ Aisthetics of the Art of 
Singing ” may equally be recommended to very advanced students, 
and to musical amateurs who, without any intention of singing 
themselves, are interested in knowing how singing should be 
taught. 





A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


THE civilization of China is to the Occidental mind a synonym for 
stagnation and fixity. In its leading features it has presented 
essentially the same aspects for many centuries—as far back as ~ 
accurate historical records enable us to investigate. Its State re- 
ligion—the worship of Heayen—with its accompanying rigid and 
unprogressive though often lofty and admirable ethical system for 
the cultivated few, its popular cultus of ancestor-worship, idolatry 
and divination for the mass of the people, have been characteristic 
of its life and thought all through the historic period. 

The time was, however, when this state of things did not exist— 
when the civilization and religion of China were not crystallized 
into stagnation as at present—when they were fluid, progressive, 
susceptible of modification and growth. For a knowledge of this 
period we have to look behind all accurate historical records into 
that dim past which is in part revealed to the patient investigation 
of scholars by the study of ancient myths, of languages, and, 
particularly in the case of China, of its written characters. The 
earliest judgments, even of careful and conscientious investigators, 
as to the proper interpretation of the proven facts of mythology and 
philology—nay, even as to the facts themselyes—are not always 
reliable or conclusive. Christian missionaries, who are often the 
earliest investigators in the directions indicated, and to whom we 
owe so much of our knowledge of the character and history of the 
ethnic religions, write often under a strong bias of theological pre- 
conception, which to a certain extent vibrates their conclusions, or 
at least renders it incumbent upon the impartial student to review 
their arguments, to judge for himself as to the completeness and 
reliability of their data, and to correct the errors into which they 
sometimes fall. 

Dr. Legge} for example, to whom our obligations are quite in- 
calculable for his faithful and laborious studies in the religions and 
history of the Chinese people, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
earliest religion of China was a spiritual monotheism, and that the 
popular ancestor-worship now so universally diffused, and traceable, 
as he himself admits, back through the entire historic period, is of 
later origin than the monotheistic worship of Heaven, and indicates 


* “The Religions of China.” By J. Legge, D.D., of the London Missionary Society. 
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a degeneration or lapse from the original purer form of religious 
faith. It is our purpose in this essay to examine this disputed 
question, and the data on which Dr, Legge relies to sustain his con- 
clusions, in the light of certain facts in philology and comparative 
religion, and to endeavour thus to find its rational solution. 

In the China of to-day we find three different religions existing 
side by side: Confucianism, the religion of the learned, the literati, 
and pre-eminently of the State; Taoism, a degenerate form of 
worship professed mainly by the more ignorant and superstitious of 
the population, though claiming for its chief apostle a learned 
philosopher, Lao-tsze, an older contemporary of Confucius; and 
Chinese Buddhism, likewise a popular form of worship, differing in 
many respects from the Buddhism of Ceylon, Siam and Tibet. 
Ancestor-worship undeniably constitutes a very prominent element 
in all these religions at the present day. ‘The one creed upon 
which all agree,” says Minister Seward, “is the worship of deceased 
ancestors.” ' Even the Buddhist Nirvana is so transformed in the 
popular mind under its influence, that it presents the character, 
according to Bishop Bigaudet, a learned Catholic missionary, of “a 
Mohammedan Paradise, or blissful Elysian fields.” ? 

Among the Confucianists the’ masses of the people are restricted 
by custom, which in China has.all the force of legal sanction, to this 
popular worship of the domestic altar, and are not permitted to 
take part in the adoration of Heaven or God, which is reserved 
exclusively for the Emperor and his:-household. Dr. Legge assumes 
that this restriction is of comparatively recent origin, and that 
formerly the entire population participated in the worship of 
Heaven; but he presents no evidence which on examination ap- 
pears conclusively to substantiate his assumption. He admits that 
ancestor-worship has constituted the popular religion, and the 
worship of Heaven, the State or official religion, as at present, 
from the very dawn: of the historical period. In speaking of the 
long interval between the time of the invention of written characters 
and the commencement of the historical era he says: ‘One very 
important step had certainly been taken during this long and un- 
reported interval. Methods of worship . . . . had been instituted : 
a worship of God for all, but in which the ruler of the State should be 
the only officiator ; and a worship of ancestors by all, or at least, by 
the heads of families, for themselves and all the members of their 
relative circles,” Again he says: “At the present day we find 
the State worship of God and the universal worship of ancestors, and 
we can trace them back from dynasty to dynasty, ... . finding 
substantially the same things before us, until we reach the time 
immediately succeeding the prehistoric.” * And elsewhere: ‘ We 


1 aa. ‘* China,” American Cyclopedia, by G. F. Seward, late U.S. Minister to 
hin: Quoted by Max Miller, “ Science of Religion.” 
2 “The Religions of China,” p. Ss 
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traced Confucianism and its double worship of God and ancestors 
back into prehistoric times.”’ In his lecture on Tdoism he 
affirms even more explicitly: ‘‘ The worship of their forefathers has 
always been the practice of all the Chinese people.”* These staté- 
ments would be conclusive did it not elsewhere appear that Dr, 
Legge affirms a contrary opinion, inconsistent with these very 
definite assurances. 

Dr. Loomis, a competent witness, also testifies to the same effect, 
“There was also among the early Chinese,” he says, “the religious 
worship of their departed friends, which still continues to be observed 
by all classes from the Emperor downward, and seems of all religious 
services to have the greatest hold upon the people. .... The rule of 
Confucius, that ‘ parents when dead should be sacrificed to according 
to propriety,’ was doubtless in accordance with a practice which 
had come down from the earliest times of the nation.” * 

Tiele uses even plainer terms respecting the archaic character of 
ancestor-worship, and does not admit that the worship of Heaven 
had any prominence in the early cultus of the Chinese. “The 
religion of the old Chinese Empire,” he says, “as it existed certainly 
from the twelfth century B.Cc., and probably at a much earlier period, 
is best described as a purified and organized worship of spirits, with 
a predominant fetichistic tendency, combined imto a system before 
it was possible for a regular mythology to develop out of it. The 
sole objects of worship were the spirits, which are divided into 
heavenly, earthly, and human, and asarule are still closely connected 
with the objects of Nature.” * 

Every Chinese residence at the present day has its hall or temple 
of the ancestor, a retired apartment devoted to the rites of this 
cultus, Here are erected small wooden tablets, rectangular in 
form, inscribed “ Seat or resting-place of the spirit.” Sometimes 
they also bear the names of the deceased ancestors, or other brief 
and appropriate inscriptions. At the period of worship the spirit 
is supposed to be present, and to animate this tablet, departing when 
the rites are discontinued, It is a curious and suggestive fact, that 
during the period of the Chow dynasty, from the twelfth century 
B.C., until some time subsequent to the death of Confucius, as we 
learn from contemporary records, the practice prevailed extensively 
of using living members of the family, instead of the wooden tablet, 
as the temporary abiding-places of the ancestral spirits.’ This 
custom certainly ante-dated the present universal use of the tablets, 
and probably at a remote prehistoric time excluded it altogether, 
In the parlance of modern spiritism, some member of the family 
became the “medium” for communication with the departed spirit. 


? “The Religions of China,” p. 163. 2 Ibid. p. 69. ’ 
* “Confucius and the Chinese Classics,” By the Rev. A. W. Loomis, D.D. 
* “The History of Religion.” 5 Legge, ‘ Religions of China,” 
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If the substitution of the wooden tablet is not, as Dr. Legge contends, 
a fetichistic observance, it doubtless marks, like the “ prayer-wheel ” 
of the modern Buddhist, a lapse from the purity and sincerity of the 
original spiritism, a degeneration into a more formal and less natural 
mode of worship. 

We can find no evidence upon examination which confirms 
Dr. Legge’s assumption that ancestor-worship originated subsequent 
to the monotheistic worship of Heaven or God. By the testimony of 
all competent sociologists the two modes of worship now exist side 
by side, and can be traced back thus to the earliest historical 
period.’ At no time during this period do we find the masses of the 
people devoted to the worship of Heaven. On the contrary, this 
culture is always esoteric—confined to the imperial household. 
When we consider the almost unconquerable aversion of the Chinese 
to any change—an aversion so great that material changes in customs 
and habits long established, though instilled by the Government, 
have repeatedly given rise to popular uprisings and revolutions—is 
not the assumption of Dr. Legge, that the people permitted themselves 
to be deprived of this monotheistic cultus, the worship of Heaven, 
so utterly improbable as to merit our acceptance only when confirmed 
by the strongest evidence ? 

If this great revolution in the Chinese religion ever occurred, it 
was admittedly prior to the historic period. The only circumstances 
alleged by Dr. Legge in confirmation of his theory are inferred from 
certain passages quoted from the “Statutes of the Ming Dynasty” 
(1368-1642 a.p.), and from State prayers of a corresponding date, 
together with a few passages from the Book of Odes (the Shih- 
king) and the Book of Historical Documents (the Shi-king), which 
tend to show that at the time when the quoted passages were 
written the worship of the spirits was subordinate to that of the 
Supreme Deity, Heaven or God (Zien). That this custom of 
subordination should prevail in the worship of the imperial house- 
hold, to which the adoration of Heaven was expressly restricted, 
at any time after the development of the monotheistic idea, is not 
unnatural; nor does the fact, if admitted, seem to have any weight 
in support of the theory of a primitive monotheism. The passages 
assumed to sustain this theory are altogether exceedingly few. 
Shun, the successor of Ydo, whose reign, beginning about 2357 B.c., 
inaugurated the historical era of Chinese history, was installed into 
his office in “the Temple of the Accomplished Ancestor,’? and 
signalized the event by a solemn act of worship, which is thus 
described in the Shu-king: 

“ He sacrificed specially, but with the ordinary forms, to Shang-Ti 
(God), sacrificed purely to the six objects of honour, offered their 


This seems to be admitted by Professor Max Miiller, in spite of his bias in favour 
of a primitive monotheism. See ‘‘ Science of Religion,” pp. 64-86, ff. 
Shu-king, II. vol. i. p. 4 
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appropriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers, and extended his 
worship-to the host of spirits.”’ Thereafter, in every fifth year of 
his reign, he made tours of inspection throughout the kingdom, 
where he met the feudal lords, his dependants, “ presenting a burnt- 
offering to Heaven, and sacrificing in order to the hills and rivers.” 

“On returning to the capital, “he went to the Temple of the 
Accomplished Ancestor, and offered a single bullock.”* We are also 
told of certain of the early emperors who set up the tablets of their 
ancestors on the altar of Heaven (7”%en), and offered sacrifices to both 
incommon. From these early customs, described in the Shd-king, 
we can only infer, we think, that the two methods of worship were 
then co-ordinate, and that they were not as perfectly differentiated 
as they came to be at later times. 

In the character of Shin-to, the ancient religion of Japan, we 
have a bit of evidence corroborative of that which we have derived 
directly from the native religions of China. “Many of its 
legends, and even its titles,” says Professor Griffis, ‘are Chinese.” * 
The name of the religion itself is of Chinese origin, it being , 
identical, probably, with Shén-tdo, “the way of the spirits.” The 
Japanese equivalent is translated, ‘‘the way of the gods.” This 
equivalence in usage of the terms “ spirits ” and “ gods” is suggestive 
of the origin of this religion in ancestor-worship; and our judg- 
ment is confirmed by the character of the religion itself. “The 
essence of Shin-to,” says Professor Griffis, “is ancestral worship and 
sacrifice to departed heroes.”* Elsewhere, in speaking of Japanese 
Buddhism, he adds: “The veneration, if not worship, of ancestors 
is common to all the religions of Japan.” ° 

From the early and inherited customs of the Turanian peoples, to 
whom the Chinese are allied by race and descent, we may perhaps 
derive corroborative evidence of the antiquity of ancestor-worship. 
“Chinese historians relate,” says Castrén, “ that the Huns (Chinese, 
Hiung-nu) worshipped the sun, the moon, the spirits of the 
sky and earth, and the spirits of the departed.” Professor Max 
Miller, though manifestly influenced by a prepossession in favour 
of the theory of a primitive monotheism, nevertheless renders much 
valuable testimony to the prevalence of animistic beliefs and ancestor- 
Worship among the Turanian peoples. After alluding to this mode 
of worship as it prevails in China, he says: “The worship of 
ancestral spirits is likewise shared in common by the North 
Turanian races and the Chinese.”® The Finnish and Arctic tribes, 
he says, “ take food, dresses, oxen, knives, tinder-boxes, kettles, and 
sledges, and place them on the graves; nay, if pressed, they would 


* Shu-king, II. vol. i. p. 6 (quoted by Dr. Legge). 2 Ibid. II. i. 8. 


* Art. “Japan,” American Cyclopedia, by Professor W. E. Griffis, of the 
Imperial College, Japan. sities yi 
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confess that this is done to enable the departed to hunt and fish, and 
to fight as they used to do when alive.”’ “One tribe (of Huns), 
the Topas, which had migrated from Siberia to Central Asia, sent 
ambassadors with offerings to the tombs of their ancestors. ... , 
Some of these tombs were magnificently adorned, and at last grew 
almost, and in China altogether, into temples where the spirits of 
the departed were actually worshipped.”* In some such way 
ancestor-worship appears to have arisen among primitive peoples, 
the world over.” * 

Pushing back our investigations into the prehistoric period, our 
evidence can consist only of such pertinent facts as we can gather 
from the structure and nature of the Chinese language and its 
written characters, and from the study of the language and customs 
of the people in the light of comparative philology and comparative 
religion. Our application of the laws of comparative philology to 
this study is of necessity exceedingly limited, by reason of the spe- 
cific character of the Chinese language. Philologists recognize three 
classes of languages: in the order of their development, the mono- 
syllabic, in which every syllable stands for a distinct idea, and every 
idea is represented by a single syllable; the agglutinative, in which 
the meaning of words is modified by the addition of syllables which 
originally had, and still retain, the impress of an independent signifi- 
cation; and the inflexional, in which various tenses, moods, and 
cases are represented by changes of and additions to the root-word, 
now in themselves meaningless. The two latter classes are supposed 
to have arisen by a natural process of growth, or evolution, out of 
the first or monosyllabic class, The Chinese is the only living or 
written representative of a monosyllabic tongue; and even this lan- 
guage is marked by indications of a tendency to pass into the second 
or agglomerative stage.* It has, undeniably, some features in common 
with the Turanian tongues—the Samoyed, Turkish, Finnish, Huv- 
garian, and ancient Akkadian, which belong to the second or agglu- 
tinative class of languages. The Aryan and Semitic languages are 
examples of the third or inflexional class, the most finished and 
highly developed, capable of the widest range of expression. 

A large proportion of the written characters of the Chinese are 
exceedingly primitive in their structure, being essentially ideo- 
graphic—that is to say, each character stands primarily, like 4 
hieroglyphic picture, not for a distinct sound or syllable, but for an 
object or idea. The same character may be interpreted by totally 
different vocal symbols, and used as the medium of written commu 
nication by peoples whose spoken languages are wholly dissimilar. 
It is to the history and structure of these ideographic¢ characters that 


1 “ Science of Religion,” p. 97. 2 Ibid, p. 98. sie i 
3 See Spencer’s ‘‘Principles of Sociology,” vol i.; Coulange’s ‘Ancient City, 
Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” &c. 

4 Some philologists even class the Chinese as spoken dialects as agglutinative rather 
than monosyllabic. Cf. Professor Von Rhyn in American Cyclopedia, 
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we must turn for instruction in our attempt to trace dimly the story 
of the Chinese people, and the nature of their primitive religion. 

First of all, we discover evidence that appears conclusive that the 
people were pursuing a pastoral or nomadic life, and were neither 
devoted to agriculture nor settled in towns and cities like all manu- 
facturing and trading communities, when most, and perhaps all, of 
these primitive characters were invented. The hieroglyphics for 
“sheep” and “cattle” form a component part of many of their 
written characters. That which means “truthfulness ” or “ upright- 
ness,” for example, is composed of two parts, “sheep” and “ my” 
—literally “ my sheep.”’ This apparently points to a time when 
the ownership of flocks was the principal cause of dispute. The 
justice of one’s claim to his own sheep, the truthfulness of his asser- 
tion when he declared, ‘‘ These sheep are mine,” became a symbol 
for truthfulness or uprightness in general. The ideograph for cho, 
“richt,” is made up of ¢sze, “one’s own,” and the character for 
“sheep.” To be right, was to have “one’s own sheep,” and not 
another man’s. The character for “one’s own” is manifestly the 
hieroglyph for a gate or bars to a sheep-fold or enclosure for cattle. 
The ideograph for tseang, “‘ to examine or judge clearly,” is com- 
posed of a character meaning “words” or “ talk” (the hieroglyph 
for a human mouth), and the character for sheep (a sheep’s head). 
To “talk sheep ” was doubtless the first kind of lawsuit or judicial 
quarrel among the Chinese nomads. The characters jih, “ the sun,” 
ma, “a horse,” and others similarly suggestive of a nomadic life, 
also enter largely into Chinese writing. 

This testimony of the written characters is strengthened by evi- 
dence derived from the sacred literature. In the Book of Historical 
Documents (the Shd-king) the governors of provinces are styled 
“pastors” and “herdsmen.” Mencius speaks of rulers generally as 
“pastors of men.”* The evidence of the popular architecture of the 
Chinese also corroborates our conclusion. The conventional Chinese 
house is formed like the sweeping roof of the tents of the nomadic 
Tartars, which suggests its probable origin. 

Chinese tradition credits the prehistoric Emperor Fw-hsi, the 
alleged originator of the eight diagrams which constitute the text of 
the Yth-king, with the invention of the written characters; and Dr. 
Clarke * and other writers seem disposed to believe thislegend. It is 
admitted, however, that authentic Chinese history begins with the 
twenty-fourth century B.c., while the latest date assigned to Fu-hsi is 
some time in the twenty-ninth century B.C., or about five hundred years 
Previous. Dr. Legge places him several centuries earlier still. Chinese 
chronology assumes a period of 2,267,000 and odd years between the 

: ne By R. K. Douglas, Professor of Chinese in King’s College, London. 
tiecies roms of Mencius (Chinese Classics). Also ‘‘Confucius and the Chinese 
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first man and the time of Confucius; and some of the native his- 
torians assign Fu-hsi to the two hundredth century B.c., instead of the 
twenty-ninth or thirty-third. Itis evident, therefore, that we cannot 
deal with these dates with any certainty as to their correctness. Fu-hsi 
is said to have reigned one hundred and fifteen years, which lends a 
mythical flavour to his alleged history. His tomb, indeed, is shown 
in China to the present day; but so also is the tomb of Adam, we 
believe, in Central Asia. Even if the period of Fu-hsi were his. 
torically determined, and if he were admitted to be the inventor of 
the written characters, they must still be referred, with him, to the 
nomadic era in Chinese history, since we are told in the Shi-hiny 
that the plough was not invented until the reign of his successor, 
Shin-nung. In this event, Fu-hsi must be regarded as a sheik, or 
nomadic chieftain, rather than as the emperor of a settled State. 
Mr. Douglas, Professor of Chinese in King’s College, London—one of 
the most trustworthy writers upon the Chinese language and litera- 
ture—concludes that the written characters originated before the 
ancestors of the Chinese people left their original home in Western 
Asia; that they were the product of a long anterior process of evo- 
lution or growth, and were not invented by any single individual.’ 
Such would appear to be our most rational conclusion, sustained, as 
it is, by the testimony of the characters themselves. 

The priests, thinkers, or educated classes, if we may so term them, 
among primitive peoples, seem often to have approximated or arrived 
at the monotheistic idea, while their peoples were in the nomadic or 
pastoral state. The sight of broad expanses of desert or plain, 
the solitude of nightly watching beneath the overhanging vault of 
heaven, the grandeur and unity of Nature in its manifold aspects, 
appear to have led thoughtful and intelligent men away from the 
pettier forms of idolatry to the worship of Heaven as the Supreme 
Deity. Itis not improbable that Chinese thinkers reached this lofty 
conception of Nature-worship at a very early period; but it by n° 
means follows that this was the original form of their religion, nor 
that it was ever universal and popular among all classes of the 
people. 

Dr. Legge, however, perceives corroborative evidence of his theory 
of a primitive monotheism in the fundamental meaning of the ideo- 
graphic character for Zien, or “ Heaven.’ This character is com- 
posed of two parts: the sign for unity, and the sign of greatness oF 
immensity. * It means, therefore, literally “The Great One.” Such 
a signification might very naturally be applied to the physical 
heavens, without any necessary theological implication ; and it seems 
& priori not improbable that the character and its present uses grew 
out of such a purely natural application. In some such way Heaven 


1 See article in “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Ninth edition. 
2 “ Religions of China.” 
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became an object of worship among many diverse and unrelated 
peoples. The principal sacrifices to Heaven in China are offered on 
the 21st of December, the period of the winter solstice, which 
apparently confirms in some degree this supposition. 

If we investigate further, however, we find that the character 
meaning “‘ great” or “immense,” which enters into the composition 
of Tien (‘“‘ Heaven”) is not a simple but a compound character, and 
is resolvable into yi, the simple sign for “ unity,” and jin, “a man.” 
This seems to necessitate a correction of our former supposition, and 
to indicate that the primitive idea of “‘ greatness” or “immensity ” 
arose, not from any contemplation of natural objects or from any 
abstract notion of infinity, as writers like Legge and Max Miiller 
have intimated, but from a recognition of what we are wont to term 
in popular parlance, “ the one-man power” of the autocratic nomadic 
chief or father of the family. Now, the worship of the patriarch is 
the very corner-stone of spiritism and ancestor-worship; and we 
have here an indication that the worship of Heaven grew out of this 
primitive cultus of the domestic altar rather than the contrary. 
“Tien,” says Max Miiller, ‘“‘is called the ancestor of all things.” ' 
Herein also we appear to find additional evidence that the worship 
of Heaven was of comparatively recent origin; for otherwise the 
character for “Heaven ” would probably be a simple and not a compo- 
site sign, and the character for “ greatness” or ‘immensity ” would 
naturally spring from a different and higher source than the “ one 
man,” the autocratic patriarch, whose will was law in the early 
nomadic household. 

Max Miller identifies the Chinese Zien philologically with the 
Mongolian Zeng-ri, the Hunnish Zang-li, the archaic Turkish teng-ili- 
(in pu-teng-i-li), and the modern Yakut, tang-ara.* Now, we find 
that Teng-ri means either “the sky,” “the god of the sky,” “or spirit” 
or “demon,” either good or evil ; tangli-kutu means “ Son of Heaven ” ; 
and the pu-teng-i-li were the “spirits of the earth.” The meaning 
of all these words is strongly animistic, and appears in this respect to 
correspond with that of the Chinese 7”ien, as evolved from the 
primitive signs for “man” and “ unity,” to confirm our conclusion 
as to the animistic origin of the worship of Heaven, and incidentally 
to afford evidence of the general prevalence of spirit-worship among 
all these related peoples. 

The Shi-king represents that the worship of Heaven (7Z"ien) was 
first promulgated by the chief Suy-jin, the second ruler before Fu- 
hsi, the alleged inventor of the written characters. This is, of course, 
a mere unhistorical tradition; but it is significant that we have not 
even a tradition of the origin of ancestor-worship, which seems to 
have existed from periods far back of all possible testimony, even of 
@ mythological or inferential character. Does not this circumstance 
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of itself tend to discredit the theory of a primitive monotheism? If 
the worship of Heaven, or God, was at some time universal, it is in- 
conceivable, moreover, that we should have not even a tradition of 
the revolutionary period assumed by Dr. Legge, when this mode of 
worship was forbidden to all save the imperial household. All the 
evidence seems to tend to the conclusion that the monotheistic idea, 
here as elsewhere, was of natural and gradual growth from a pre- 
viously existing polytheistic and animistic cultus; and that it is no 
more to be attributed to the fiat of a single ruler than is the institu- 
tion of the feudal system, which Chinese tradition attributes to the 
Emperor Woo-Wang. 

The designation Shang-ti, which Legge and other writers inter- 
pret as a personal name for God, is composed of two primitives— 
one meaning “supreme” or “greatest,” and the other—on the 
authority of Jai, a Chinese writer of repute—‘the honourable 
designation of lordship or government.” The latter character, Ti, 
also enters into the title of the Emperor Hwang-ti, which is 
interpreted “The great or august lord.” Dr. Legge, who asserts 
that this title was not applied to the emperor before the year 221 B.c., 
admits, however, that it had long before been used in speaking of 
Fu-hsi and others of the ancient pre-historic rulers ; but he assumes, 
without giving his reasons, that it was bestowed upon them only 
after death “ by a process of deification. The fact that it has thus 
been used from time immemorial is of itself strong testimony to the 
archaic character of ancestor-worship. In the absence of any 
counter-evidence, is it not probable that this title, with its implica- 
tion of “lordship” or government,” was originally conferred upon 
the living ruler or nomadic chief, adhering naturally to the ancestral 
spirits of the imperial household—to be applied, finally, to Heaven, 
or the Supreme Being, when the monotheistic idea was developed 
out of the primitive animism and ancestor-worship of the prehistoric 
period? This hypothesis certainly appears to have everything in 
its favour, and no known facts which, rightly interpreted, militate 
against it. 

In addition to the written characters which represent the primi- 
tive Chinese conception of Heaven or God, we have certain others, 
adduced by Dr. Legge, of special significance to the subject of our 
inquiry. These are the three different signs for spirits or spiritual 
beings; one called shén or shin, for spirits whose seat is in heaven ; 
another, called ch’i, for the earth spirits—the guardians of the hills, 
rivers, plains, &c. ; and a third, named kwei, for the names or spirits 
of departed human beings. It is to the latter that we especially 
desire to call attention, According to Hsu-Shan, an eminent 
Chinese authority, this character, kwei, is formed from the figure 
representing a ghost’s or demon’s head over the legs of a man, with 
the addition of a third character denoting selfishness or malicious- 
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ness. Now, this is precisely the characteristic of the most primitive 
conception of ghosts or spirits which we find among all early, un- 
civilized people; and though Dr. Legge attempts to throw some 
doubt upon this interpretation of the character, he offers no different 
or more probable explanation. This interpretation could hardly be 
a chance invention of a native Chinese scholar, and yet correspond 
so accurately with all that we know about the animistic conceptions 
of primitive and barbarous peoples. Max Muller says, in speaking 
of a similar notion of spirits prevailing among the Lapps and Finns: 
“Tt is curious that in general these spirits are supposed to be mis- 
chievous; and the most mischievous of all are the spirits of the 
departed priests, They interrupt the sleep, they send illness and 
misfortunes, and they trouble the conscience of their relatives.” ? 
Out of this ghostly and malicious character attributed to the deceased, 
when unappeased by suitable rites, sacrifices, and devotional cere- 
monies, grew ancestor-worship among diverse and unrelated peoples ; 
and doubtless in this primitive written character we have evidence 
of a like origin of this worship among the Chinese. If so, it could 
hardly have arisen subsequent to the monotheistic belief; for a true 
monotheistic conception of a supreme, all-powerful Deity every- 
where tends to allay this fear of ghosts and demons, which survives 
in later forms of religious development only when dualistic notions 
prevail, and a devil divides the empire of the universe with God. 
It is to be remembered that there is no devil and no hell in the 
system of Confucius, and hence no logical resting-place for the evil 
demon or malicious ghost, save as it would naturally arise in the 
more primitive phase of ancestor-worship. Dr. Legge is compelled 
to admit, in this connection, that “superstition had found its way 
very early into the minds of the ancient Chinese, and made itself 
manifest side by side with the intelligence which appeared in the 
character for Heaven or God.* In his lecture on Taoism he says: 
“The superstitions that constitute the substance of the system . . . 
had existed and been growing from a very early date.” * 

Passing now to another branch of our inquiry, let us ask the 
question : Whence came the nomadic tribes which peopled China? 
To what other peoples were they related? Whence were derived 
the germs of their religious system? All competent sociologists 
admit that the most reliable traditions represent the ancestors of 
the Chinese people as first entering the country which they now 
Inhabit from the north-west. The most reliable historians agree 
as to the probability that their earlier home was somewhere in the 
highlands of Western Asia, in the neighbourhood of the Caspian 
Sea. If, therefore, we have any knowledge of ancient and allied 
Taces originally dwelling in the same neighbourhood, we have a basis 
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for the further investigation of our subject in the light of the science 
of comparative religion. Fortunately, recent discoveries have given 
us materials for such a study. 

The ancient Akkadians, to whom are traceable the leading features 
in the religious cultus of Chaldea and Assyria, with its rich store 
of legend and mythological lore, and, indirectly, many of the early 
Hebrew stories, were such a related people. Good authorities agree 
that they were members of the Ural-Altaic or Turanian branch of 
the human family—a dark-haired, olive-skinned, almond-eyed people 
like the Chinese. They also have been traced to their original home 
among the mountains in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea.’ Their 
language, though not in the first or monosyllabic stage of develop- 
ment when preserved to us in the extant cuneiform inscriptions, had 
advanced but one step farther, to the agglutinative stage. Their 
written characters—the cuneiform—were originally wholly ideogra- 
phic like the Chinese, but afterwards, with the advance of language, 
they became partially phonetic. Many of them bear a striking 
resemblance to the Chinese characters, which resemblance becomes 
more marked as we trace them both back toward their most archaic 
forms. The written Akkadian cuneiform is supposed to date in its 
inception at least as far back as 3000 B.c., or before the commence- 
ment of the Chinese historical period. It is probable—almost certain 
—that the Chinese and Akkadians came from a common home, 
sprang from a common racial stock. Their separation must have 
taken place while their language was in the first or monosyllabic 
stage of development ; but doubtless before this time there existed, 
in rude hieroglyphics, the common germs of their ideographic 
characters.’ 

When we examine the religious conceptions of these two peoples, 
certain marked similarities are at once evident, as well as those 
general diverse departures from the faith and practices once held in 
common, which would naturally follow from their wide separation 
and the great difference in their respective environments. The early 
cosmogony of both is strikingly similar. Neither possesses any theory 
of the creation of matter, or the world, out of nothing. Both make 
man the product of the marriage of Heaven and Earth.’ Heaven and 
Earth are therefore necessarily personified by both. Early Chinese 
‘writers use this dualistic title for the Supreme Being ;‘ and at the 
head of all the great gods of Akkadia is Na or Anna, “ Heaven . 
or “ The Sky,” and Hea,’ “The Earth.” These primitive conceptions 
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on the one hand developed toward unity and monotheism among the 
Chinese; and on the other, in connection with Mulge, the lord of 
the under-world, constituted the first triad of the Akkadian religion. 

In both these religions the male and female principles are assumed 
to run through all Nature... With both peoples astronomy had a 
very early and possibly a common origin ; eclipses being recorded 
in the Akkadian inscriptions as early as 2200 B.c.,? while the Chinese 
records contain astronomical data of a period at least as early. Both 
these peoples have strikingly similar legends of the Flood or Deluge, 
which is located chronologically by both at about the same time. 
The Akkadian legend, which has descended to us in a modified form 
through the Hebrew writings, has been identified as one of twelve © 
mythical relations, corresponding with the twelve zodiacal signs— 
the Flood story representing the passage of the solar hero through the 
constellation known to us as Aquarius. It is interesting to note that 
the Hebrew and Chinese stories of the Flood are thus traced to a 
probably common origin, which appears to be of a mythological and 
not of a historical character. Respecting their social characteristics, 
it may be remarked that, although the general position of woman 
was low among both these peoples, yet with both the mother was 
elevated to a peculiarly honourable estate, such as we find to be a 
distinguishing characteristic of the Turanian races at the present 
day. 

When we seek to discover the most primitive form of religion 
among the Akkadians, we find it to have been wholly animistic in its 
character. Every object was believed to be inhabited by a spirit, 
either beneficent or evil. Worship was offered to spirits of the dead, 
as well as to the spirits animating the different objects of Nature. As 
with the language and written characters, however, the spiritism of the 
Akkadians was less primitive in its form than that of the Chinese. 
As far back as we can trace it, we find evidences of the belief that the 
power of controlling the spirits resided in certain distinct classes of 
sorcerers or magicians, in which lay the germ ofapriesthood ; * whereas 
the Chinese Confucianists still retain the most primitive custom of 
devolving the worship upon the head or father of the family ; and no 
priesthood has ever arisen among them.’ Both the Chinese and the 
Akkadians practised divination. With the Akkadians the poly- 
theistic system arose by a perfectly natural process of development 
out of the primitive animism and ancestor-worship. “In time,” 
says Dr. Sayce “certain spirits or defied powers of Nature were 
elevated above the rest, and became gods.”° It is also especially note- 
worthy that in the final development of the Akkadian religion it 


‘See the Yih-king. Also art. “ Babylonia,” by Rev. A. N. Sayce (Encye. Brit.). 
: See report of Calisthenes to Alexander the Great. 5 Sayce, “ Babylonia.” 
Art. “ Babylonia,” by Rev. A. N. Sayce ; also “‘ Records of the Past,” by Sayce ; 
and “* Assyrian Canon,” by Geo. Smith, A.M. - 
. The Religions of China,” Legge ; also art. ‘‘ Confucius,’’ Encyc. Brit. 
Art. “Babylonia,” Encyc. Brit. 
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took on largely the form of Sabaism, or the deification and worship of 
the heavenly bodies; while we have the distinct testimony of Dr. 
Legge that as far back as the period of the invention of the Chinese 
written characters “ there were ideas of which the outcome was likely 
to be Sabaism, and the traces of a system of divination were still 
more marked?”* Moreover, we find evidences in the subsequent 
development of the Chaldean religion that the kings and rulers took 
part in certain religious ceremonies from which the masses of the 
people were excluded *—a custom strongly reminding us of that 
which has always prevailed among the Chinese. 

If, now, we have been fortunate enough to make clear our several 
positions, we have found : 

1. That ancestor-worship and certain primitive superstitions, such 
as divination, are now universal among the Chinese, and are trace- 
able back in essentially the same form throughout the entire historic 
period. 

2. That, by the testimony of the written characters, the primitive 
conception of ghosts common to the earliest stages of religious 
development among other peoples existed also among the Chinese 
in their pre-historic period. 

3. That, though the same characters testify to a remote origin 
of the conception of Heaven (7Z"ten) as “the great one,” and of God 
(Shangtt?) as “the supreme ruler,’ there is reason to question 
whether these terms were not originally applied to the physical 
heaven, and to the earthly chief or ruler, and whether their applica- 
tion to a spiritual Deity is not of secondary and later growth. 

4, That the worship of God is now, and has been through the 
entire historic period, confined to the imperial household while the 
masses of the people find their religious observances solely in the 
ceremonials of ancestor-worship. 

5. That, from the conservative instinct of the Chinese, and the 
known tendency of the people to resist, even by revolution, the 
introduction of new customs by their rulers, it is rendered extremely 
improbable that the worship of God was ever common among them, 
or that their exclusion from it is a matter of comparatively recent 
origin, as Dr. Legge assumes; so that, in the utter absence of any 
historical testimony to such a revolution we are justified in presum- 
ing that it never occurred. 

6. Tracing back the Chinese nomads to their original home on 
the high lands near the Caspian Sea, we have found that the same 
region was the point of origin and departure of the ancient Akkadians 
—a people of like racial peculiarities and striking similarities of 
religious belief. 

7. Finding the earliest religion of the Akkadians to have been 


1 ** Religions of China,” p. 175. : 
2 “« Assyrian Canon and Assyrian Discoveries,” by George Smith. 
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animistic in its tendency, with the worship of the spirits of departed 
ancestors as one of its prime elements, and showing no evidence of 
an approach towards monotheism, the inference is natural, that the 
original worship of the Chinese was of like character—a conclusion 
which greatly strengthens the evident tendency of the facts already 
gathered. 

Hence, and in the absence of any conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary, we seem justified in concluding that the ancient Chinese and 
Akkadian peoples are products of a common stock ; that their earliest 
religion was, in the words of Prof. Tiele, the “ worship of spirits with 
a strong fetichist tendency ”; that the separation of the two peoples 
took place while their common language was in the first or monosyl-- 
labic stage of growth, and before the development of any consider- 
able literature ; that the germs of their written character may never- 
theless have existed at that early day in the form of rude 
hieroglyphics or ideographic symbols. The Chinese people were 
probably the first to leave their common home, and wander to the 
eastward ; they were the first to develop a literature, and thus crys- 
tallized both their monosyllabic form of speech and their primitive 
religion, so that they have suffered less change than those of the 
Akkadians. Nevertheless, the Akkadians very early developed a 
literature and a national life, preserving their language in the second 
or agglutinative stage, and many characteristic traits of their primi- 
tive religion. The monotheism of the Chinese classical literature 
was not held by the Chinese people originally in common with the 
Akkadians, since no trace of it is found in the Akkadian religion ; 
but, on the contrary, it developed among their scholars and literati, 
who were also, by their peculiar system of civil service, their 
ruling classes, long after the origin of ancestor-worship; it is not 
now, however, and never has been, the religion of the masses of the 
common people. 

If these conclusions are warranted by the facts, they appear to 
sustain the conviction of Mr. Herbert Spencer, that ancestor-worship 
constitutes the earliest type of religious development ; antedating 
both all perfected systems of Sabaism or pantheistic Nature-worship, 
and all monotheistic religions. But while this theory has been con- 
firmed thus far by our own investigations of early religious types, we 
are not fully satisfied with Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the manner 
in which these more primitive places of religion originated. Behind 
all well-defined rites of ancestor-worship and Nature-worship, in the 
animal as well as the man, there resides a tendency which, though 
not of itself religious, appears to constitute the pyschological sub- 
stratum on which all religious tendencies are based, and out of which 
they find their primitive impulse. This is the tendency of early 
races of men and of animals to reflect upon natural phenomena—the 
same subjective activity and consciousness which they perceive in 
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themselves. All Nature is to them alive. Each rock, and brook, 
and river; the sun, and moon, and stars; the storm-clouds and the 
angry winds, are conceived as animated by a conscious spirit, and 
acting, as man appears to act, from the inner impulse of a self- 
moving will. This perception does not of itself, in our opinion, con- 
stitute religion. Not until man begins to offer prayers and sacrifices, 
to perform the rites which everywhere accompany religious obsery- 
ances, to recognize the “ Power not himself” as something greater 
than himself, does this primitive animistic tendency blossom into 
religion. The earlier fear of the powers of Nature is no more 
religion than is the savage fear of his fellow-savage with whom he 
wars, or the wild beast who threatens him with destruction. Not 
until love joins with fear in suggesting the prayers and offerings at 
the grave of the deceased father of the primitive family, does 
animism become in any proper sense religion. The belief in the 
still-existent spirit of the dead gives a new suggestion to the powers 
of Nature, already conceived as self-moving and conscious beings. 
That which was before merely an opposing force to be attacked and 
overcome, or avoided if too powerful to attack, becomes a somewhat 
greater and more potent than man. The feeling of awe and mystery 
is superadded to the primitive animistic impulse, and out of this 
combination grows the desire to worship, and the worshipping 
faculty. 

In conceiving the earliest religions of the world to have been 
monotheistic, scholars like Dr. Legge, to whom all honour is due for 
his great labours in giving to mankind the sacred writings of the 
Chinese and so much of valuable information concerning them, 
appear to be unconsciously influenced by their theological bias and 
its consequent legacy of preconceptions. The facts, properly 
interpreted, nowhere appear consonant with this hypothesis, which 
must probably stand or fall with its parent dogma of the original 
perfection, and subsequent fall and degeneracy of mankind. 

Nor should it be forgotten, in studying the Chinese religion, that 
the sacred writings now extant have all passed under the revision 
of Confucius or his disciples, whose genius was distinctively agnostic 
and anti-supernatural. Could the material which Confucius elimi- 
nated from the Shu- and the Shih-king be restored to us, there is 
hardly a doubt that it would greatly strengthen the conclusions 
herein set forth ; for Dr. Tiele expressly informs us that the discarded 
documents were condemned by Confucius for their supernaturalism. 

That the evolutionary view of religion is less honourable to God 
or man than the dogmas which it is gradually superseding, we cannot 
admit. It is better surely to credit man with the purpose and 
ability to rise out of savageism into civilization, out of animism to a 
rational monotheism, than to accuse him of the perverse wilfulness 
and impotence involved in the contrary belief. It is better surely 
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to conceive of God as constantly fulfilling the beneficent purposes of 
creation in the “rise of man,” rather than as thwarted and 
angry at his “ fall.” But the question for us as students is not one 
of feeling or impulse, of confirming or opposing our religious 
preconceptions. Itis one simply of the proper interpretation of 
facts gathered from the most careful and thorough “ investigation of 
things,” and the facts thus far appear to confirm the fine statement 
of the Chinese philosopher, that the nature of man is good, 
progressive—the gift of Heaven. Its fulfilment through the 
cultivation and exercise of every natural faculty is his allotted 
path : a path which, though at times devious, on the whole leads 
him always onward and upward—a path which “ may not be left for 
an instant, for if it could be left it would not be the path.” 


(Copyrighted U.S.A., 1887, by Lewis G. James. | 





THE FEDERATION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 


History affords no parallel to the position of the British Empire. 
Great Britain stands facile princeps among the nations. The British 
flag floats over one-eighth of the habitable globe; our Queen rules 
over one-sixth of the world’s population ; and our country enjoys one- 
third of the world’s trade. Canada has an area equal to that of 
Europe without Spain, and comes fourth on the world’s list of ship- 
owning nations, Australia is about four-fifths the size of Europe, 
and contains the elements of an almost fabulous wealth. South 
Africa, with an area almost as large as Austro-Hungary, or nearly 
four times that of England, has so fertile a soil and so excellent a 
climate that, although its progress has been slower than that of the 
other great colonies, its future will entitle it to rank as fourth only 
in importance to ourselves. India is as large as the whole of Europe 
if we omit Russia, and contains a much larger population, amongst 
which order is easily maintained ; for while at home one policeman 
is required for every 635 persons, in India only one policeman is 
needed for every 1,200 people. Thus India, with its one and a half 
millions of square miles and its two hundred and fifty millions of in- 
habitants, must be regarded as an empire in itself. These magnificent 
possessions, together with some sixty smaller territories lying on the 
scattered fringe of many oceans, irresistibly lead us to see that the 
boast of the brave Spanish soldier, that the sun never sets on the 
immense empire of Charles V., receives its most forcible application 
when applied to the dominions of our beloved Queen. 

The powerful world-kingdoms of Assyria and Persia fade into in- 
significance as compared with the British dominions. The imprint 
of Rome’s empire is indelibly fixed on all the most civilized nations 
of Europe. The dominions of Rome extended from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Euphrates, from the mountains of Caledonia, the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube, to the border of the great African 
desert and to the first cataracts of the Nile. But the British 
dominions exceed fourfold those of ancient Rome. They to-day 
exceed by an eighth the vast territories of all the Russias. France 
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‘is a great country, boasting colonial possessions; but the British do- 
‘minions are sixteen times larger than those of France, and forty 
times as extensive as the powerful dominions of United Germany, 
and nearly three times the size of the United States. These facts 
enable us to appreciate the eloquent words of Daniel Webster, and to 
see in the British dominion “a power to which, for purposes of 
foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her glory, 
is not to be compared ; a power which has dotted over the surface 
of the whole globe with her possessions and military posts, whose 
morning drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.” With so vast an empire occasional 
local wars are inevitable. But never in the history of the world 
have the blessings of peace been preserved over so wide an area as 
the lands over which the sceptre of our Queen exercises beneficent 
sway. May the key-note of this Jubilee year be “‘ Liberty and Union, 
now and for ever, one and inseparable.” 

It is no idle boast to assert that British ubiquitous presence and 
influence are acknowledged to be factors of untold value to the 
whole world. If, as Prince Bismarck is credited with saying, “ that 
influence were withdrawn, the loss would be irreparable. Other 
nations might sink or disappear—the loss would be their own. But 
if the British Empire were to collapse, the loss would be the world’s.” 
With similar frankness and admiration, Professor Vambéry, a dis- 
tinguished foreigner, whose knowledge of the subject is exceptionally 
great, admits in his recent work, “The Coming Struggle for India,” 
that English rule is a blessing to the people who may be subjected 
to it. Professor Max Miiller estimates that at the end of the next two 
centuries there will be in the world 1,837,286,000 people speaking 
the English language, as against 157,480,000 persons speaking 
German; while the French .language will, comparatively speaking, 
have sunk to the level of a provincial dialect.* Thus English is 
fast becoming the dominant speech of the world, and the federation of 
the English-speaking people all over the world, acknowledging the 
Queen as their Sovereign, partakes not of the character of a Utopian 
dream, but of the nature of an eminently practical and vital question. 

It would be idle and frivolous to mention these points for the 
sake of vain-glorying during the Jubilee year; but they are fair 
subjects of modest enthusiasm, and they may serve to make us 
grateful that our lot has been cast in an empire whose foundations 
are laid in the immutable principles of truth and justice, and 
in those civil.and religious liberties which are guaranteed by the 
Constitution of England to every subject of the Crown in every land. 


‘ The French figures being estimated at 73,571,000,. The definite result of the 
census taken in France on May 30, 1886, shows the small increase in five years of 
546,855! The growth of population in France during the preceding five years, accor d- 
ing to the census of 1881, was 766,260. While Germany is adding to her numerical 
strength by fifties France is increasing hers by tens. 
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* Will the British Empire, following the example of the great 
world-kingdoms, crumble to pieces and lose its present ubiquitous 
commerce and influence? Whocan tell? The suggestion has an 
ominous sound. Prince Bismarck’s remark, “If the British Em- 
pire were to collapse,” is pregnant with warning. How can the 
empire collapse? ‘Through war or disintegration, While every 
other great capital in Europe has been trodden by the footstep of 
the invader, in London alone the sound of that footstep is unknown. 
And if a federation of the scattered resources of the empire on the 
basis of mutual defence be a fait accompli, we may confidently assert 
with Philip Falconbridge in Shakespeare’s “ King John ” : 
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“ Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true.” 
There is a wide line of demarcation between wars of defence and 
aggression. A great nation is nothing unless it has power to hold 
its own and defend itself. The question of a federation of the 
whole empire for the purpose of mutual defence is now engaging 
the attention of the British and Colonial Governments. This isa 
distinct step towards the larger question of Imperial Federation. 
The defence of the empire has hitherto been the exclusive duty of 
the British Islands. In the infancy of the greater colonies this 
was of course absolutely indispensable. But tempora mutantur et 
nos mutamur in aulis. The colonies now admit the principle of 
contributing to the security of the empire, and the time seems to 
have arrived for a more equitable distribution of the burden of 
defence. The cost of defence may for a time necessarily in a large 
measure be borne by the more wealthy mother country, but there 
seems no reason why, within certain limits, the colonies and India 
should not contribute their quota. 

In Mr. Johnston’s admirable “ Howard Vincent” map of the 
British Empire the approximate armed defensive strength of our 
empire is given at 500 ships of war, 106,000 sailors, 2,250,000 soldiers 
(including regular, reserve, retired, or of the great police army of 
order), and 20,000 cannon. These: figures may raise a smile, and it 
will be freely asserted that these are “ paper-forces.” Quite so. 
But at least the figures convey one lesson—the enormous latent force 
of defensive strength in the British Empire. When war broke out 
in 1861 in the United States, out of a total population of 31,000,000 
the U.S. army comprised about 14,000 regular troops, These 
were stationed chiefly in the Southern States, and as a large number 
joined the cause of the so-called Confederate States, the Federal army 
was reduced to less than 5,000 men. On April 15, 1861, the 
President called out 75,000 volunteers for three months to defend 
the capital, which was threatened, and from first to last the total 
number of men called into the field by the Government of the 
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United States amounted to 2,653,062, or nearly one-fourth of the 
entire male population of the Northern States. Ifa country with a 
comparatively small population could develop such defensive forces, 
what might not be done by the 320,000,000 of the British Empire in 
an extreme case of attack? Our defensive resources are incomparable. 
If rightly organized, this country can in its invincible might ignore 
the ill-will of the other nations of the earth. We have inexhaustible 
resources at call in countries not depicted on the map of Europe. 
Sir John Macdonald, the Premier of the Dominion, recently said he 
believed “that the whole policy of Great Britain was opposed to 
aggressive war, and in any other war the people of Canada would be 
ready to take their share of the responsbility and cost.” The fall 
of Khartoum was the signal for that splendid and spontaneous 
outburst of colonial loyalty and sympathy resulting in the memorable 
telegram from Mr, W. B. Dalley, then acting Premier of New South 
Wales: ‘“ We offer a contingent—men, horses, and guns are ready 
to start, and we desire to pay the cost.” This noble message, 
seconded as it was by offers of co-operation from all the Australasian 
colonies, and the patriotic note which sounded throughout Canada, 
strikingly demonstrated that ‘‘no distance breaks the tie of blood.” 
Truly does the Marquis of Lorne remark: “If such results can 
spring from the death of one hero contending with Arabs, what may 
not be expected from the colonies if an enemy were ever able to fly 
at Britain’s throat?” The knowledge of this reserve force has 
doubtless a wholesome deterrent effect on neighbouring nations more 
bellicose than discreet. 

The navy is, for the British Empire, the first great line of 
national defence. It is necessary before all things to make that line 
of defence as secure as skill, forethought, and organization can 
make it. The maritime supremacy of Great Britain is at once the 
cause and effect of our world-encircling empire. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty has recently assured the nation that the Royal Navy 
is more than a match for the combined forces of the three greatest 
naval powers.’ But when it is remembered that in the protection 
of our commerce and food supply, and in the performance of other 
duties, in a time of war, each of our vessels would have to do sixty- 
six times more than (say) her French compeer, it may well be 
doubted whether Great Britain has a navy commensurate with her 
manifold responsibilities in every quarter of the globe, Cobden’s 
oft-quoted opinion, that we should, if necessary, “‘ spend one 
hundred millions sterling to maintain our irresistible superiority over 
France at sea,” was uttered when we possessed two men of war to her 
one. But the French are now very little behind us. In these days 
of complex mechanism and abstruse technicalities, the general public 
may well be excused if they are unable to follow the controversies of 


1 Speech at the Guildhall, November 9, 1886. 
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naval authorities, with their positive assertion and contradiction of 
the relative efficiency of the British Navy as compared with the 
world’s navies. But the facts which together make the maritime 
supremacy of the British Empire a fundamental necessity may be 
popularly and concisely stated. Every sea that breaks on a shore 
laves the shingle of an English possession, and bears upon its 
surface a commerce that penetrates to the furthest corners of the 
earth. The nation depends absolutely on that commerce for its 
daily bread. Relying upon a constant and unfailing supply of 
every description of raw material and of food, we have filled these 
islands to overflowing with a population’ which they are totally in- 
adequate to support. If our food supplies are stopped, we must 
starve ; if our raw materials are stopped, we shall no longer have 
wherewithal to buy food ; and if our commerce is seriously injured, 
both food and raw materials must be cut off. The security of our 
commerce in case of war depends absolutely upon the ability of our 
fleet to guard our great lines of communication. The efficiency of 
our fleet for that purpose depends upon its mobility. The maritime 
supremacy of Great Britain is of the utmost importance to her 
colonies. If our commerce with the colonies were suspended the 
disaster to them would be far greater than to the mother country, 
because England has a large foreign market for her manufactures, 
but the colonies have virtually no other market than the mother 
country for their produce. 

However praiseworthy the various efforts for defence which have 
been made in the colonies and scattered possessions of the empire, 
it is well to remember that united action is worth much more than 
insular, isolated, and inadequate measures, A naval and military 
confederation is a guarantee against foreign aggression, and a necessary 
preliminary to the greater unification of the empire. 

As to the larger question of a confederated British Empire, such a 
federation may be a matter of extreme difficulty, but many men of 
light and leading believe in the practicability and more than pro- 
bability of it in the near future. The rapidly increasing influence of 
the Imperial Federation League, with its ably edited journal, and still 
more the recent attitude and action of the Government, is a welcome 
testimony that the subject is rapidly emerging from the realm of 
mere theory, and coming to be reckoned among the practical problems 
which require solution by statesmen. Apyn ncn mavroc. The ice in 
which the old disruptionist doctrine, like a Siberian mammoth, has 
been preserved, is rapidly melting and will soon be dissolved. 

It is evident that many who write and speak about this question 
have not taken pains to grasp the main principles of federation. 
Thus so brilliant a scholar as Professor Goldwin Smith, in writing on 


1 The average density of population per square mile is 484 in England and 184 in 
Wales, or 300 for the United inet S a 
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“The Political History of Canada” in a recent number’ of the 
Nineteenth Century, says: “There .is no one in whose eyes the bond 
between the colonies and the mother country is more precious than 
itis in mine. Yet I do not hesitate to say that, so far as Canada 
is concerned, Imperial Federation is a dream. The Canadian people 
will never part with their self-government.” But the essence of 
federation is, that it shall not interfere with the existing rights of 
local parliaments as regards local affairs. In Canada, where federation 
is an accomplished fact, the most elementary student of its political 
systems knows that there is a central general Government for the 
whole Dominion, while the separate provinces have separate legisla- 
tures, and manage their own local affairs. We take our respectful - 
leave of the Professor in the words of the Earl of Rosebery : “‘ There is 
no party, such as existed twenty-five years ago in this country, that has 
the courage to go and appear on any platform throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and advocate the doctrine set on foot by 
Professor Goldwin Smith twenty-five years ago for the dismemberment 
and disruption of the empire. That doctrine is dead. We are met 
to-day to bury it. And I trust that not merely isit dead and buried, 
but that the very locality of its grave will be forgotten.” 

When Ulysses sailed past the ‘enchanted island where dwelt the 
sirens who had the power by their sorcerous symphonies to charm 
all who heard their music, he took the precaution to fill the ears of 
his crew with wax, and binding himself to the mast, the alluring 
strains were without effect, and his barque held safely on her course. 
Thus, according to the subtle Grecian story, he was enabled to pass 
the fatal shore without landing. But when Orpheus, on his way to 
the Golden Fleece, had to pass this island, he, being a good musician, 
set up better music than that of the sea-nymphs, and enchanted his 
crew, who were therefore insensible to the alluring melodies of the 
sirens. Thus, without resorting to the cowardly devices of Ulysses, 
he was able to pass the treacherous strand, not only safely, but with 
disdain. In presence of political sirens, if such there still be, who 
chant the discordant notes of disruption, those in charge of the 
bark “ Federation” have happily now no need to resort to the 
negative device of Ulysses. Insensibility to the voice of the charmers 
is good; to out-sing them is better. Some few years ago electors 
had to listen to dismal dirges: in solemn tones we were warned that 
the direction of many modern political currents was towards political 
disintegration, and that as fruit when it becomes ripe falls to the 
ground, so the colonies would presently break away from the mother 
country. Canada, it was argued, would naturally join the United 
States, while Australasia and South Africa would unite in separate 
federations of their own. But such notes are now hushed in the 
higher strains of permanent unity of the empire. Since the passing 

1 July 1886. 
VoL. 128.—No. 4. Il 
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of the Reform Bill of 1867 a great change has come over the nation 
as regards our colonies. It is no longer fashionable to suggest 
ultimate disintegration. One hundred thousand working men of 
London were quick to perceive the value of the colonies, and to 
formally protest against the doctrine of separation. 

If the risk of war be reduced to a minimum, the question arises, 
What are the prospects of internal disunion? It is clear that sooner 
or later there must be federation or disintegration, incorporation or 
separation. Adam Smith held that as the colonies grew in strength 
they would be expected to assist in the defence of the empire, and 
that “‘ when this point is reached they will claim to be as powerful 
to advise as they are strong to help.” If this be so, the colonies can 
only be kept in permanent union with the mother country by being 
placed on the same footing as the mother country. Already there 
are indications that, unless a voice is granted on imperial concerns, 
a national colonial feeling will arise, and the alternative tend to 
eventual disruption. To avert such a catastrophe statesmen have 
proposed federation. It is a political but not party question. If 
the idea is still vague and inchoate, it promises to assume solid shape 
and substance before long. The late Right Hon. W. E, Forster, 
in writing on this subject in 1885, said: ‘If, then, I am asked how 
can the mother country be kept united with her colonies? I reply, 
by an organization for common defence and a joint foreign policy. 
And again to the question, why not leave matters alone? I reply, 
self-government will end in separation if there be no such 
organization.” This sagacious statesman therefore clearly laid down 
as ‘‘notes of the realm” an organization for foreign defence and a 
joint foreign policy. The common weal requires that our colonial 
brothers should have power to modify or participate in the foreign 
policy which may at any time involve them in war. The unification 
of the empire on such a basis would mark the beginning of a 
new era in civilization, and powerfully emphasize the statement of 
Mr. John Morley: “It would be a happy day for the Peace 
Society that should give the colonies a veto on imperial war.” 

Federal union is not exclusively a modern form of government, 
nor is it new in the Constitution of this country. Such a union 
existed between England and Scotland from 1603 to 1707, and 
between Great Britain and Ireland from 1782 to 1800. By sucha 
union each country gained security in case of foreign aggression 
while enjoying in internal matters entire independence. Incorpora- 
tion has given an interchange of laws, customs, and commerce 
mutually beneficial, and removed many anomalies. What is now re- 
quired is to engraft on the basis of the present Constitution a scheme 
which will embrace the whole of our colonies and dependencies under 
the permanent sceptre of the British crown, without curtailing their 
present privileges. If, then, a definition of federation be desired, the 
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words of Professor Seeley (to whom the empire owes a debt of 
gratitude) may be quoted: “ Federation is, in one word, the calling 
into existence an organ of discussion and legislation for affairs 
common to the whole empire, and this in such a way as not to 
interfere with the liberty and self-government of the parts.” 

While there is amongst professional politicians a general consensus 
in favour of some such plan as will, by separating purely local from 
common imperial objects, solve the great question of permanent 
imperial unity, there is naturally a vast diversity of opinion as to the 
method by which this end may be achieved. Whether Lord Grey's 
suggestion,’ ably supported by the Marquis of Lorne,’ that the . 
Queen might appoint as members of her Privy Council the agents of 
the principal colonies, who, representing the several Legislatures, 
would exercise an influence in guiding the policy of the Government ; 
whether the nomination to the House of Lords of prominent politicians 
from distant parts of the empire, or the admission into the House 
of Commons of members for the colonies; whether a Federal 
Council, elected somewhat on the lines of the Federal Senate of 
America ; whether a Federal Parliament, representing in proportionate 
numbers the population of the whole empire, should meet in London 
{the number of members allotted to each province being adjusted by 
the census), bearing somewhat the same relation to our Parliament 
at home, and also ‘to the colonial Parliaments, as that which 
“Congress” bears to the American State Legislatures, or the 
German Reichstag to the Prussian or Bavarian Landtags, and 
whether to this body all affairs which affect the interests of the 
empire as a whole should be submitted; whether Sir Charles 
Tupper’s suggestion, that, given the federation of Australasia and 
South Africa, after the example of Canada, the official representative 
of each group of the federated provinces might then have a seat in 
the Cabinet assigned to him so long as he enjoyed the confidence of 
the Government he represented: about all these important sugg es- 
tions, and many others, those who advocate Imperial Federation 
differ widely. Tot homines, quot sententic. 

This variety of opinion is in no way disheartening. In the 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom. To statesmen it may be 
left to indicate more definitely the method by which the end may be 
achieved. Festina lente is a good motto for all advocating federa- 
tion. Rome was not built in a day. All great movements which 
affect the organization of the nation are of slow growth, and are 
complex in their nature. The impatience of vagueness, the demand 
for detailed definition, is a welcome sign of the increasing interest in 
this subject. The object of the Imperial Federation League is not 
to present any alternative scheme, but to facilitate discussion, and 
to bring into a focus the views of others on this subject. 


? Nineteenth Century, April 1879. 2 Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 13, 1885. 
Ii 2 
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It would be highly presumptuous to attempt here ¢o define any 
plan of federation. But it is the duty of every member of the 
commonwealth to do what in him lies to enforce a national sentiment 
of permanent unity of the empire. Let no one under-estimate the 
value of sentiment in dealing with this question, or be withheld 
from contributing his quota to the solution of this question by a 
sickly dread of being charged with sentimentalism. For, as in 
religion so in politics, sentiment is an important item. It has ruled 
since the world began. Doctrine preached is external to a man, 
while sentiment becomes a part of the man himself. A prophet 
may proclaim true doctrine while he encourages a false sentiment : 
the one is like a piece of furniture set in a room, the other is like a 
sweet but deadly scent, inhaled from its atmosphere. As in the 
religious so in the political creed, the creation or fostering of a false 
sentiment may produce incalculable harm. ‘The mere influence of 
ideas has permeated whole nations, crossed seas, and revolutionized 
the institutions of mankind. A single idea may contain a silent 
force of thought which will move the hearts and rouse the armies 
of a continent. Englishmen should be urged more frequently to 
think of that great whole, the woAtc, or nationality which has 
really nursed the greater part of all moral sentiment. By helping 
to maintain a true national sentiment on this question we shall most 
efficiently pave the way for Imperial Federation, and enable statesmen 
to deal with the subject when it comes within the range of practical 
politics. The motive power which governs the world, whatever 
cynics may say, is, after all, the heart, not the head. The blood 
leaps and tingles, and the brain obeys the impulse ; and the 
impulse fairly aroused, it is impossible to estimate the force of the 
powers the national sentiment may bring into motion. History 
teaches us this interesting fact, which the late lamented Mr. Forster so 
often emphasized, that wherever there is a deep and prevailing and 
powerful national sentiment, there are almost sure to be found 
strong economical and material grounds in its favour. The Poet 
Laureate may be claimed as having made a practical contribution to 
the cause of federation in his lines: 

“‘ Sharers of our glorious past, 
Brothers must we part at last ? 
Shall not we thro’ good or ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 
Britain’s myriad voices call, 

‘ Sons be welded, each and all, 
Into one imperial whole— 


One with Britain heart and soul ! 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne !’” 


It is well at times to be reminded of our privileges. While 
poverty-stricken foreigners spare a little from the scantiest wage, 80 
that they may possibly enjoy the full privileges of citizenship in this 
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great empire, Englishmen are sometimes indifferent to their goodly 
heritage. The Rev. Prof. Cook, of Boston, who is widely known: 
beyond America, says: “I look upon any English subject who is not 
enthusiastic upon the subject of British federation as a Philistine of 
the very first magnitude.” The want of enthusiasm is due probably 
more to lack of information than from any other cause. Much may 
be done by the ventilation of this question in the various debating 
societies throughout the country. Already there have been some 
good debates at Oxford and Cambridge, and the question has aroused 
interest at Harrow and other public schools where it has been intro- 
duced. At many schools and colleges branches of the Imperial 
Federation League might be formed with beneficial results. Visitors 
to outlying villages in Japan may enter large lecture-rooms which 
are crowded from one end to the other. The people assemble to hear 
government lecturers, who go throughout the land teaching the people 
the history of the country, and so keeping alive in them the spirit 
of patriotism. We may learn a lesson from the Japanese. The 
question should be warmly taken up by the municipalities of the dif- 
ferent towns throughout the empire. Lectures might be instituted, 
and thus the people educated on this important subject. The value 
of the colonies in their trade with the mother country might be 
powerfully demonstrated by popular lectures. 

A British imperial penny postal rate would go a long way to 
visibly cement the bonds of brotherhood. Now that Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, the member for Canterbury, has demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of the scheme, it is to be hoped we may shortly rejoice in a uni- 
form penny postage for the empire. But why should we rest here ? 
Without indulging extravagant speculations, or wandering into 
Utopia, one longs for the day when there shall be much greater 
telegraphic facilities for inter-communication between various parts 
of the empire. In South Africa the colonies have subscribed to a 
common convention, and made it possible to send a message of ten 
words over 1500 miles of wire for one shilling, with a charge of 
sixpence for every additional five words. The lesson which has 
been acquired in South Africa must be applied on a larger scale to 
the telegraphic administration of the empire. By means of a cheap 
telegraphic system, those sentimental ties which go so far in linking 
us to our kin beyond the sea, would receive a ‘splendid re-inforce- 
ment. The day may yet come for a shilling telegram between 
London and Melbourne or Montreal! The suggestion may be 
scoffed at as a romanticism or despised as quixotic. But that is 
the preliminary fate of all great achievements. Men who have 
lived in traditional knowledge are not grateful for a new truth. It 
dazes and confounds their dim vision, which is unsuited to its re- 
ception, and is the result of that mental hemiopia which is so com- 
mon to the human race. 
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As Englishmen contemplate the colossal powers of the future, the 
wish will naturally arise that every British Sovereign may be able to 
realize the words of Schiller—after Goethe, Germany’s greatest 
poetical genius : 

“Ich heisse 


Der reichste Mann in der getauften Welt ; 
Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nicht unter.” 


The amalgamation of the British communities all over the world 
will consolidate England’s scattered dominions into one vast workable 
empire, and prevent her being dwarfed by the overshadowing pre- 
ponderance of other Powers. The fact that the most important 
advocates of federation deprecate earnestly the premature formation 
of definite and detailed proposals, indicates the strength of the cause.. 
The constructive policy will begin as soon as public feeling requires: 
it. Meanwhile, as in the world of Nature, mighty forces are working 
silently and unobtrusively, yet producing most potent results ; so, in 
the political world mighty forces are at work, leavening the empire, 
annihilating time and distance, and gradually drawing the mother 
country and its colonies into one vast federation, making us a great 
homogeneous people, knit together by the ties of blood, language, 
religion, literature, laws, and common interest. These are ties 
which, though light as air, are strong as iron. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


PuystoLocicaL Psychology’ is an attempt to use physiology to explain 
mental phenomena. The author is disposed to regard psychology as the 
science of the human soul, or the phenomena of human consciousness. 
An objection, however, may be taken to such a conception, since it is stated 
that one result of all our subsequent investigations will be to show that 
consciousness and its primary phenomena can never be defined; so that 
the cause in which physiology is to be used does not promise to lead 
to anything tangible. The author thinks as he writes, and leads us 
through fourteen pages hunting for a definition. The work is divided 
into three parts, which treat of the nervous mechanism, correlations of 
the nervous mechanism and the mind; and the nature of the mind. 

The story of the nervous mechanism is divided into seven chapters, and 
is an excellent treatise upon the nervous system as far as it goes, the 
author having consulted the principal modern authorities upon the 
subject ; but when in the first chapter we find such an inquiry propounded 
as what can nerve fibres and ganglionic and nerve cells do, it is obvious 
that something more is required than the mere discussion of the views 
and results of previous investigators ; the answer to the question being 
in some cases of the simplest nature, while in other cases the answer is 
dificult to give; and until the functions of cell aud fibre under the dif- 
ferent conditions of their disposition in the body can be definitely formu- 
lated, the higher physiological inductions necessarily want force. Another 
chapter discusses the combination of the nervous elements into a system ; 
but in our view the author travels too rapidly, and in neglecting the com- 
parative anatomy of the nervous system forsakes the only data along 
which reasoning can be pursued on the functions of the elements of the 
hervous system. It matters very little what are the details of cerebral 
structure in man, if invertebrate animals are found to exhibit comparable 
Phenomena of existence without possessing a corresponding nerve 
structure ; and although plenty of figures are given, copied from the best 
sources, to illustrate the structure of the brain, we find no discussion of 
the functions of the structures described. Succeeding chapters treat of 
the nerves as conductors, automatic and reflex action of the central 
organs, the terminal organs of the nervous system, the embryonic develop- 
ment of the nervous mechanism, and the mechanical theory of the nervous 
system. But while a large amount of information is brought together it 
Scarcely amounts to a substantial foundation on which to build a philo- 


? “ Elements of Physiological Psychology. A Treatise of the Activities and Nature 
of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point of View.” By George T. Ladd, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. London, 1887. 
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sophy. Indeed, the author observes, a confession of ignorance might fitly 
close the entire discussion as to the possibility at present of a precise 
mechanical theory of the nervous system. 

The second part discusses the localization of cerebral function, the quality 
and quantity of sensations, what are termed the presentations of sense, 
feelings and motives, and the physical basis of the higher faculties, 
This part also is physiological rather than psychological, and the summary 
of recent investigations is excellently told. 

The impression left by the discussion of the surgical operations on the 
brain is, that a man has much more brain than he can make use of. Ex. 
periments on the higher mammals have gone some way towards localizing 
centres of the brain which are connected with motion of various regions 
of the body ; but they tell nothing concerning the localization of the 
mental faculties. The discussion of the sensés is excellent, but adheres 
to the lines which modern physiologists have followed, and when the 
author passes on to consider the feelings and emotions we fail to recognize 
a sufficient experimental basis for the discussion, and although the 
author’s method is excellent, the facts at his disposal are too few to 
demonstrate the physiological foundation of the higher faculties. 

The third part, on the nature of mind, is brief, occupying about one 
hundred pages. It discusses the faculties of the mind, mental development, 
the connection of brain and mind, and concludes with a metaphysical 
discussion of the mind as real being. This part of the book would 
perhaps have been better given as an appendix, for physiology has been 
to a great extent left behind, and displaced by speculation. To us it 
seems perfectly hopeless to discuss the nature of the soul in a treatise on 
physiology ; but this point of view is not very obtrusive, and the author's 
conclusion amounts to no more than that changes in the brain are a cause of 
the states of consciousness, and the varied actions of the mind are conse- 
quences of the behaviour of the molecules of the brain ; yet this does not 
prejudice the claim of the mind to be considered a real and free spiritual 
being, and the author insists on the dependence of the modes of action of 
the brain upon the states of the mind. 

Although there is much in the mode of treatment which might be 
improved, and although we think some parts of the work might profitably 
be condensed, the treatise is important, and one for which both the 
physiologist and psychologist are indebted to the writer ; while it does 
more than any work that has been written to demonstrate the limits of 
present physiological knowledge in mental matters, and the great field 
for research which has yet to be occupied. 

Many phenomena connected with human intelligence lie outside the 
field of physical science, but are probably better worthy of the attention 
of physiologists than of moral philosophers. The Society for Psychical 
Research has collected and published investigations and records of many 
of these obscure conditions of mental activity. But it may be doubted 
whether any satisfactory elucidations of facts can be given until the 
physiologist steps in to show how normal most of the phenomena investi- 
gated are. 

The current number of the “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research ”’* consists of articles which are partly attempts of its members 
to elucidate actions of the brain independently of a consideration of its 
structure, and partly records of so-called spiritualistic séances. Mr. Myers 


ee bs Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.” Part XI. May 1887. 
ndon. 
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contributes-an article on automatic writing, in which writing is produced 
more or less independently of conscious effort, and sometimes in languages 
which the writer does not understand. To us these phenomena are the 
action of certain motor regions of the brain, freed from most of the usual 
sensory co-ordinations, and it is within the knowledge of most men that 
some individuals can at times take in the whole matter on a page of print 
as fast as the pages can be turned, that they may absolutely forget whole 
sets of experiences, and that these experiences may subsequently be 
recalled ; and every one engaged in intellectual work is aware of the 
influence of temperature on the forms of mental action, so that the 
occasional resuscitation of dormant regions of the brain is probably a 
matter of universal experience, and it is quite possible, in some forms of 
loose co-ordination of the cerebral centres for so-called automatic writing 
to be produced by a sudden flash of memory, of which the faculties are- 
subsequently unconscious. 

Mr. Gurney contributes an article on peculiarities of certain post- 
hypnotic states. This consists in the performance of a command at a 
subsequent time which has been given during a mesmeric trance. Other 
papers relate to thought transference, slate-writing, and similar phenomena, 
and the possibilities of deception on the part of observers trusting to 
mediums. 

The second edition of Dr. Crookshank’s “‘ Manual of Bacteriology ”’* is 
greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of chapters on the general 
morphology and physiology of bacteria, antiseptics, disinfectants, and im- 
munity from the effects of the microscopic organisms discussed. The 
new matter has been illustrated with upwards/ of seventy additional 
woodcuts. ‘And an appendix gives a valuable chronological biblio- 
graphy, with the authorities classified according to the subjects upon 
which they have written ; so that the student may here find a systematic 
guide which will direct his attention to every disease in which the 
influence of bacteria has been recognised. It is a beautiful book, excel- 
lently printed, and the author has-spared no pains to make it complete. 
It may be recommended as an admirable introduction to.a subject which 
has now become of the first practical importance to all who are concerned 
with the greater questions which regulate the health of men and of animals. 

The author of the “‘ Fungus Hunter’s Guide ” * states that he has been 
in the habit of carrying a pocket-book with memoranda for the rapid 
identification of anything found, and out of these materials his present 
little work has grown. The book, which is interleaved for memoranda, 
consists, in the first place, of tabular analyses of characters of the groups 
termed families, which are divided into orders; and then when the orders 
are determined, similar analyses give the characters of the genera. The 
genera are next defined, and under each genus the common or notable 
British species are given, with brief notes on their distinctive characters 
and habitat, and on their esculent or poisonous nature. The genera are 
elucidated by useful woodcuts, sometimes in outline, and sometimes shaded. 
The work is clear, and likely to be practically useful. It concludes with a 
list of the fungi recommended as food, given under their popular names, 
With notes on their habitat and the times when they are to be met with. 

* “Manual of Bacteriology.” By Edgar M. Crookshank, M.B., F.R.M.S. Second 
edition, revised and conical enlarged, illustrated with coloured plates and wood 


engravings. London. 188 , 
* “The Fungus Hunter's Guide and Field Memorandum Book.” By W. Delisle 


Hay, F.R.G.S. London. 1887. , 
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It may be recommended as the best practical guide for those interested 
in this group of plants. 

Mr. Ibbetson’s ‘‘ Mathematical Theory of Elasticity ” * is described in 
his preface as giving a full and clear account of the properties of strain 
and stress, considered separately and in their relations to one another, 
and it attempts to indicate as many modes as possible of further advance, 
so that the student may be able to read the special memoirs on the 
subject. It is an elaborate treatise, worked out in a manner worthy of its 
importance. It consists of ten chapters, which deal with the properties 
of elastic solids, the analysis of strains and analysis of stresses, the 
potential energy of strain, curvilinear co-ordinates, beams and wires, 
plates and shells, impact and viscosity. To each chapter are appended 
examples of problems in the subject discussed, and sometimes important 
appendices on collateral subjects. The author has endeavoured to attain 
great clearness of expression, and has succeeded in producing a work 
which we venture to think will be gratefully accepted by the large class 
of students for whom it has been written. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


To criticise Mr. Thorold Rogers’ recent work,’ one would need to be a 


financier as well as a historian. For, as the author remarks, “ nothing 
could be less like the principles of modern banking than the action of 
those who founded the Bank of England was ;” and again, “ No analysis 
of the early fortunes of the Bank of England would be accurate unless 
one took into account the political bias, and the religious convictions, and 
the exceptional resources, of those who founded it, and guarded its 
infancy.” Mr. Rogers is always interesting and original when he 
talks on those subjects which he has made peculiarly his own—questions 
of rents, prices, and wages in past centuries. In the present work he 
introduces incidentally some curious facts about rents in the City in 1697. 
But the most important feature of the work is the record of quotations 
of Bank Stock during the years 1694 to 1703, which was kept and pub- 
lished in a weekly sheet by a certain apothecary, John Houghton, who 
appears to have been interested in statistical inquiries, and, although a 
tradesman, was honoured by election to a Fellowship of the Royal 
Society. This register, of which very few copies exist, is the only record 
of stock during the early years of the Bank, as the Bank did not begin to 
keep its own record until 1705. It was a happy thought of Mr. Rogers 
to publish this register with a comment on it, believing that it would be 
“no slight contribution to economical and financial history, and would 
besides throw some light on the political events which occurred during 
the last eight years of William III.’s reign, and the first year and a half 

5 “ An Elementary Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of perfectly Elastic Solids, 
ty a short account of Viscous Fluids.” By William John Thboten, M.A, London. 

1 “The First Nine Years of the Bank of England: an Inquiry into a Weekly 


Record of the Price of Bank Stock from August 17, 1694, to September 17, 1703.” By 
James Thorold Rogers. Oxford. 1887. 
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of Anne’s.”” In addition to Houghton’s paper, Mr. Rogers has exploited 
the journals of the two Houses, and the Statute-book for the period, as 
well as the “ simply invaluable ’’ Diary of Narcissus Sutterell. Bringing 
together these rich materials, and throwing in the accumulations of his 
vast industry, Mr. Rogers has produced a work of great value to historians 
and economists, though it is not likely that all his conclusions will stand 
the test of further examination. 

We are indebted to Mr. Murrough O’Brien for an extremely valuable 
little paper on “ Graduated Taxation in Switzerland.”? Twelve cantons, 
comprising about half the population of the Confederation, have already 
adopted the principle. Vaud is the latest convert to it. By a change in 
the constitution of this canton in 1885, the following principles were 
adopted :—(1) That personal property should be divided into seven 
classes to be taxed in the proportions, 1, 14, 2, 23,3,34,4. (2) That the 
lowest class of real property should always be taxed at a lower rate than 
the lowest class of personal property. (8) That in assessing wages and 
earnings, a deduction should be made for family charges—i.e., for the 
support of the persons dependent on the taxpayer. These principles 
were immediately applied in a law which Mr. O’Brien summarizes and 
explains very clearly, and shows by tables how it actually works out in 
various cases. Mr. O’Brien is decidedly favourable to the principle, and 
contrasts the incidence of taxation in Switzerland with that in England, 
where the poorer a man is the larger the proportion of his means which he 
is compelled to contribute to the revenue, although every penny the poor 
man pays is at the sacrifice of necessaries of life, while the rich sacrifice 
nothing but superfluities which they would probably be happier without. 
This is the necessary result of heavy taxation of necessaries and exemp- 
tion of luxuries. The balance ought to be adjusted by progressive taxa- 
tion of income. Any one who wishes to understand how it works in 
practice will get avery fair idea of it from Mr. O’Brien’s pamphlet. 
The subject deserves attention, for it is certain to give rise to practical pro- 
posals in England before long. We commend to our statesmen the reply 
of the Swiss Commission which drew up the Bill to the charge of Socialism 
brought against it :—“ We admit it ; but itis a proper kind of Socialism 
—a Socialism to be encouraged and not to be feared; it will prevent 
the violent catastrophes that occur in States, when a deaf ear is turned to 
the claims of the poor and unfortunate.” 

Todd’s “ Parliamentary Government ”* is still a valuable book, though 
not so valuable as when it was first written. Then the author could 
say, with truth, that “no work previously written on the British Con- 
stitution undertook to supply the particular information required to 
elucidate the working of ‘ parliamentary ’ or ‘ responsible’ government.” 
That can hardly be said now with the works of May, Bagehot, Dicey, 
and many others before us. Still it remains true that no one of 
these covers the exact ground occupied by Todd ; and possibly no one of 
them gives quite the same kind of practical information in so interesting 
and untechnical form. Dr. Todd’s chief claim as a writer on Parliamen- 
tary Government is, that he was the pioneer in this important subject, 
and that too at an age when we might have expected to find him but just 

* “ Graduated Taxation in Switzerland : A Paper read before the Statistical and 
Social Inquiry Society of Ireland.” By Murrough O’Brien. Dublin. 1887. 

* ‘On Parliamentary Government in England: its Origin, Development, and 
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leaving school. Anticipating by three years Sir E. May’s first work, Dr. 
Todd, at the age of twenty, published his “ Practice and Privileges of the 
Two Houses of Parliament,” which was formally adopted at the first meeting 
of the Legislature of United Canada in 1841 for the use of its members. 
A magnificent collection of works, not the least valuable of which are 
from his own pen, attests the value of Dr. Todd’s half-century of practical 
work and study in the Parliamentary Library of Canada. Only three 
years ago he was engaged in preparing a new edition of the present work, 
first published in 1866, when his sudden death threw the task on his son. 
The new edition will be found to contain considerable alterations and 
additions, bringing us down to the present year. The first four chapters 
are chiefly historical: the rest of vol. i. treats of the respective spheres of 
royal prerogative—using the term in its widest sense to include all the 
constitutional functions of the executive—and the privileges of Parliament. 
One of the most valuable, as well as most pleasing, features of this 
work, is the wealth of precedents with which it is illustrated. These are 
worked in so well, and the text is so clear and flows so smoothly, that the 
reader’s interest is sustained and carried on from point to point with a 
minimum of effort,.while in the footnotes will be found chapter and verse 
' for every case cited. 

An admirable summary of the relations of the European Powers with 
Egypt from the begiuning of the present century is given by Mr. John 
E. Bowen in his “ Conflict of East and West in Egypt,” * which in its 
original form was “a dissertation in part fulfilment of the conditions 
necessary for the attainment of the degree of doctor of philosophy ” 
at Columbia College. The narrative is rapid, clear, well-connected, and 
fair. Of course the English intervention occupies the larger share of the 
story. Asan American and a student of history, Dr. Bowen represents 
the best opinion of the disinterested civilized world. He agrees very 
closely with the true, though not always admitted, opinion of most 
Englishmen. While admitting and condemning the calamities brought 
on Egypt by conflicting policies, he still gives it as his opinion that 
England, in spite of all her mistakes, has had a beneficent influence upon 
Egypt, which no one can doubt who compares the civilization under 
Mehemet Ali with that of to-day. He is justly severe on “ the stupendous 
financial follies of Ismail.’’ 

“The Case for Home Rule”® is a somewhat misleading title for 
Mr. J. H. McCarthy’s clever little volume. Itis not, as we might expect, 
a statement of the arguments in favour of Home Rule: it is simply a 
reply, a very clever one, to Mr. Dicey’s famous argument against it. The 
distinction is not unimportant. For, if every one of Mr. Dicey’s 
arguments were shown to be untenable, it would not necessarily follow 
that Home Rule was desirable. It would still be logically necessary to 
prove the case for Home Rule by positive constructive arguments. This 
Mr. McCarthy has not attempted, except incidentally in examining and 
replying to Mr. Dicey’s arguments. His “case” consists mainly of a 
very clever and minute criticism of Mr. Dicey’s arguments. But in 
character it is destructive, not constructive. The author has not availed 
himself of the splendid opportunity which the present suspended con- 
dition of the Home Rule struggle offers to any writer—say, a Sir George 
Trevelyan or a Mr. John Morley—capable of stating broadly and strongly - 


4 «The Conflict of East and West in Egypt.” By John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D. ew 
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‘“'The Case for Home Rule.” By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. London. 189%7. 
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the whole case for and against, appraising carefully the probable advantages 
and dangers of Home Rule, distinguishing frankly the classes and 
interests which may be expected to gain by it and the nature of their 
gains, from the classes and interests who may be expected to lose and the 
nature of their losses. A full and frank examination of these practical 
consequences, a courageous looking in the face of these unpleasant features, 
by an impartial authority, if such a person could be foun’, would do more 
to reassure the timid and hesitating well-wishers of the cause which 
Mr. McCarthy represents than any amount of destructive criticism of 
the abstract speculations of learned professors. The essay is appropri- 
ately dedicated to Mr. Morley as “a brief in the case for Home Rule.”’ 
As such it is decidedly effective. But we should like to see its author 
devoting himself to a more ambitious, a higher ideal, than that of an 
advocate compelled to speak to his brief and intent only on getting a 
verdict from a sympathetic jury. 

The contrast in tone between the wild anarchism of Prince Kropotkine’s 
French speeches and the studied moderation of his English magazine 
articles on Russian and French Prisons is very striking. In his speeches 
he is a dreamer and revolutionist of the most advanced type. In his 
articles he is a sober historian, narrating his own or his friends’ 
experiences ; a moderate reformer, fully alive to the limits within which 
reforms are possible, and to the difficulties which beset, and too often 
defeat, the very best intentioned efforts at reform. There is pro- 
bably no writer of equal literary eminence at the present day whose 
practical knowledge of prison life can compare with Prince Kropot- 
kine’s. By a strange irony his first experience of Russian prisons was 
in the character of a Government official—secretary to a committee charged 
by the Russian Ministry to collect all possible information about the 
state of the Siberian prisons, and to express their opinions as to the 
reforms required. That was in 1862, when our author was not yet twenty 
years of age, and Russia was heaving with the great revival of thought 
and freedom which followed the Crimean defeat. In this capacity he 
visited prisons, reported severely on the barbarous tyranny of governors 
and jailers, saw, and “ warmly advocated the complete suppression of, the 
terrific punishment inflicted on thousands of men, women, and children” 
in the journey to Siberia. The young secretary and his committee threw 
themselves with ardour into the elaboration of a scheme of reform, the 
central idea of which was that prisons should be reformatories. With 
maturer knowledge and horrible personal experiences, gathered in the 
enlightened west as well in the dismal east of Europe, Prince Kropotkine 
a quarter of a century later, writes, sadly: “I must confess that at that 
time I still believed that prisons could be reformatories, and that the 
privation of liberty is compatible with moral amelioration... . . But I 
was only twenty years old.’’ Of the intervening twenty-five years no 
small portion had been passed in prisons in Russia and France for political 
offences. His report, and many succeeding reports, have never seen the 
light, and have never led to any appreciable reform. The old system 
remains untouched, its horrors and its stupid brutalities undiminished. 
We have neither space nor inclination to follow Prince Kropotkine 
into the awful details, shocking to the most rudimentary sentiments of 
humanity, which the reader will find in these articles. We have not the 
means of checking their accuracy ; but that they are substantially true 
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there is unfortuately little ground for doubt. The mass of human suffer- 
ing and degradation involved in the penal system of Russia, inflicted 
alike on ordinary criminals and on the unorthodox in polities or religion, 
is simply appalling. Even in French prisons—which the author thinks 
superior to English, and much superior to German prisons—the moral 
degradation, the utter atrophy of all a man’s good impulses, and of all his best 
energies, are truly pitiable results, not only to the unfortunates themselves, 
but to society, which in three cases out of four converts a chance offender 
into an habitual criminal, to be a burden and a pest to the community hence- 
forth. “ Figures tell us loudly enough that the supposed double influence 
of prisons—the deterring and the moralizing—exist only in the imagination 
of lawyers. Nearly one-half of all people condemned by the courts 
are regularly released prisoners. In France, two-fifths to one-half of 
all brought before the assizes, and two-fifths of all brought before the 
Police correctionnelle courts, are released prisoners. No less than 
72,000 récidivistes are arrested every year; 42 to 45 per cent. of all 
assassins, 70 to 72 per cent. of all thieves condemned every year, are 
récidivistes.”’ Indeed, so certain are some prisoners of their speedy return, 
that it is no infrequent thing for those who have succeeded in obtaining 
_ some privileged occupation in prison to ask that the post may be kept 
open for them till their return! Prince Kropotkine’s chapter, “ On the 
Moral Influence of Prisons on Prisoners,” is thoughtful and moderate, but 
deeply saddening. He makes a few sensible suggestions for lessening 
the demoralizing influences of prison life; but the fact remains, and he 
recognizes it, that the greatest of the evils are inseparable from the 
deprivation of personal liberty. Yet no penal code that we can conceive 
is possible without deprivation of liberty, or the infliction of corporal 
punishments that we have discarded as products of barbarism. Prince 
Kropotkine himself sees no way out of the dilemma but through the 
reorganization of society on Socialist principles. Even then, he admits, 
there will be some, though comparatively few, whose anti-social passions 
will be a danger to the community ; but the difficulty with regard to them 
will, he trusts, in some way or other, disappear under the benign influence 
of “liberty and fraternal care,’’ without prisons. Prince Kropotkine’s 
remedy is not likely to be tried in our day, Meantime, something can 
be done on the lines of what he considers comparatively minor reforms. 

We noticed Lord Brabazon’s “Social Arrows’’’ so recently, we need 
say little about the second edition, except that we heartily welcome it, 
and are glad to see it in such a cheap form. There are very few practical 
workers for the masses with whose labours we more thoroughly sympathize, 
than we do with those which aim at raising the spiritual condition of the 
poor in crowded towns by giving them opportunities of healthy recreation 
and amusement. For his more ambitious, more far-reaching, but hardly 
more urgent scheme of colonization, strong arguments will be found in 
this little volume. The whole case is well put and the scheme clearly 
expounded in an essay devoted to it. Some additional essays are printed 
in this new edition. 

“An Unknown Country”’® is the foolish title which the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman” gives to her account of a tour in the 
North of Ireland. “Yes,” she says, “it is a country as absolutely 
unknown to its two sister countries as if it were in the backwoods of 
7 “Social Arrows.” By Lord Brabazon. Second edition. London. 1887. 
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America.” She might as well have said that the dales of Yorkshire are 
as unknown to the sister island as if they were on the east coast of 
Africa. So far as there is any truth whatever in the remark, it is appli- 
cable to most parts of the three kingdoms. Off the few beaten tourist 
tracks the inhabitants of each of the three kingdoms see really very little 
of each other’s country ; and in Ireland the tourist tracks are rather fewer 
and less beaten than in Scotland and England. That is all. But wecan 
believe that to our author Ireland is, or was, a veritable unknown country. 
Concerning its history, its antiquities, its geography, and the condition of 
its inhabitants, her mind appears to have been a blank. We cannot but 
admire her courage in undertaking to enlighten “other countries whose 
crass ignorance of the subject is often comical, sometimes pathetic,’ 
Her self-devotion in visiting it for this purpose impresses the reader 
almost as if she were a missionary bound for Fiji in the good old cannibal 
times. We observe that some of the mistakes which marred her 
articles in The English Illustrated Magazine have been corrected; but 
to our surprise we find one of the most glaring of them deliberately 
repeated. It is almost incredible that she should speak of the round 
towers as “ these mysterious towers, found all over Ireland, about which 
there has been so much speculation, but of whose date of building— 
and builders—nothing has ever been discovered. Pre-Christian they 
must have been, though afterwards used for Christian purposes.” Of 
course the author never heard of Dr. Petrie; but we thought the main 
conclusions of his famous essay were well known. As to the exact date 
at which the towers were built there is room for some difference of 
opinion; Miss Stokes thinks that none of them are older than the ninth 
century. But at all events Dr. Petrie has conclusively shown that they 
were built by Christians, and were used as belfries for the churches which 
in every case exist or have existed close beside them. They were also 
used as keeps, or places of safety for the valuables belonging to the 
adjoining churches, or for the clergy to retire to in case of sudden raids. 
So much for these “mysterious,” “pre-Christian” buildings. It is 
exasperating to a reader to find the commonest commonplaces about 
“the Celt” announced with the air of one who makes a great original 
discovery. Nevertheless, the author says some true and not trite things 
about the Irish of to-day. She seems to understand them by a kind of 
instinct more trustworthy than her antiquarian information. She is 
always kindly and sympathetic. No one who reads her book will think 
less kindly or admiringly of the Irish. Her sketches of the men and 
women she met and talked with are lively and. entertaining as well as 
truthful. Her descriptions of the fine coast and mountain scenery 
of the North are fresh and unstrained. Her style is chatty, perhaps too 
distinctly feminine. Altogether, “An Unknown Country” offers the 
lazy reader some fresh fields and pastures new through which it is 
pleasant enough to wander these sultry summer evenings. The illustra- 
tions, by Mr. F. Noel Paton, are numerous and good; the print is large, 
and the book is well got up. 

Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir Taleyarkhan, late secretary to the Associa- 
tion of the Chiefs of Kattywar, now Municipal Commissioner for his 
Highness the Guiewar’s Territories, is distinguished in more ways than 
one.’ His activity in political literature as well as in practical administra- 
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tive work is very considerable, and he appears to be a man of intelligence 
devoted to the maintenance of the British power in India. But probably 
his most characteristic distinction is his fervid admiration for Queen 
Victoria. Sated as she is this Jubilee year with enthusiastic professions 
of extravagant loyalty, the Queen, we fancy, could hardly be indifferent 
to the delicate flattery, the subtle refinement, of the following eulogium :— 
“She was born with perfect intelligence and consummate virtues latent 
in her. As Nature sometimes shows a marvel which has no copy, ora 
substitute for it, so Queen Victoria, when born, was already an offspring of 
inherited combinations of all that has been reckoned as strong and pure 
and blissful ever since the world sprang into life..... Isshe a woman? 
She is—and of the most perfect type. Is she aman? She is—and of 
the most graceful and enduring description. She is a fairy, a saint, a 
genii, and a Hercules. No mortal on the earth can rival her capacity, 
her goodness, her tender, generous gracefulness! ” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir is a great pleasure to welcome a thoroughly sound piece of historical 
work by a lady. Miss Norgate’s “ England under the Angevin Kings ’’? 
deserves very high praise, both for the honest painstaking research on 
which it is founded, and for the skill in using the materials thus collected. 
A disciple of the late J. R. Green, she cares more for the history of the 
people than for the doings of the Sovereign. Whether she is describing 
the almost tradesman-like character of judicial organization in Norman 
England, or the busy life of the large monasteries which were the schools 
of chroniclers and historians, she displays not only a knowledge which 
is the result of wide and deep study, but also an imagination which 
enables her to make her readers see things as they really happened, 
without overloading them with too much detail. The period she has 
chosen is not arbitrarily cut out from the history of England to suit 
the author, but is a real period, during which the foreign elements intro- 
duced at the Norman Conquest became assimilated, the conquerors 
became English, and old English methods of judicial and administrative 
procedure reasserted themselves and laid the foundation for the great 
charter and the people’s parliament. The series of maps of French 
provinces and English towns deserve special commendation. 

Mr. Duncan Keith? has made a manful attempt to clear away the 
mists of tradition from the early history of Scotland, and place before 
the public some tangible facts. The second volume, which treats of the 
ecclesiastical history, is the more interesting, containing as it does the 
lives of holy men who founded the Celtic church, such as Ninian, 
Columba, and Kentigern. It is surprising, however, to find a Scotchman 
saying that it is not until the “Celtic clergy were replaced by another 
race und another stamp,” that the Church took much part in educating 
and elevating the people. Both Scotch and Welsh, as a rule, from their 


1 «¢ England under the Angevin Kings.” By Kate Norgate. Two vols. 1887. 
2 «* History of Scotland.” By Duncan Keith. Two vols. Edinburgh. 1886. 
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hatred to Popery, exaggerate the position and virtues of the earlier 
church, which they imagine to have been free from the taint of Rome. 

Vol. VI., in two parts, of Duruy’s “ History of Rome” * completes this 
remarkable work. The author has chosen to close with the reign of 
Diocletian, as being the natural end of the history of ancient Rome. 
The confusion which followed his death is but the prelude to the advent 
of Constantine, and with him of a new capital, a new State religion, and 
a new order of things—in fact of Christian medieval Europe. Never- 
theless we must hope that M. Duruy will some day pursue his labours, 
unless he is deterred by the further fact that the new order of things 
brings with it an obscurity and confusion in matters of history as well as 
in other affairs which have given the name of the Dark Ages to the period. 
The attention which has been paid to such sources as buildings, monu- 
ments, coins, and works of art, has been particularly well rewarded in 
these later volumes, when the number of respectable writers of history 
isso few. The result is especially brilliant in defending the character 
of Diocletian against the calumnies of his Christian detractors. The 
illustrations certainly form a splendid repertory. Although the style of 
the writer is somewhat stilted and pedantic, it has the advantages which 
the expenditure of conscientious art always imparts ; though, somewhat 
monotonous, it is rarely dull. “ The translators,” says Professor Mahaffy, 
“have become so expert as to relieve me of most of an editor’s trouble.” 
We can assure Mr. Mahaffy that he has deceived himself, and a more 
thorough revision of small points would have been amply repaid. The 
translators have frequently gone ahead mechanically: “ Une histoire 
ridicule ” is not to be translated “a ridiculous history” but “a silly 
sto 

a James Stephen’s recent defence of Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct in 
the prosecution of Nanda Kumar‘ for forgery, has been criticized by 
Mr. Beveridge, a member of the Indian Civil Service, who takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of the race which he has to assist in governing, 
and thinks it his duty to “vindicate the reputation of a persecuted 
Bengali.” Though it may be impossible, perhaps, to prove the genuine- 
ness of the bond, for forging which Nanda Kumar was executed, the 
falsity of it certainly was not fairly established, and the delay of the 
prosecution until Nanda had lodged his complaint against Hastings, is a 
very strong presumption that the prosecution was only started to get rid 
of him. Mr. Beveridge’s intimate knowledge of Indian law and customs, 
and his researches in the High Court Record Office and elsewhere, make 
him more than a match for Sir James, whose book appeared to be written 
more or less in a hurry. 

The last number of the series of “ Epochs of Modern History,’’® 
well maintains the high position which previous volumes have earned. 
The feature of the series is not original research, but the discriminating 
use of the best modern authorities for the facts, and the discussion of 
the place which the “ Epoch ” takes in the growth of the nation. Where 
such men as Brewer, Froude, Gairdner, and Friedman, have reaped, there 
is not much left for gleaners; but Mr. Moberly has retold the history of 
the first two Tudor Kings in such a way that those who know the period 
best will best appreciate it; and so as to show how the new despotism 


3“ History of Rome.” By V. Duruy. Edited by J. P. Mahaffy. 1886. 
4 “The Trial of Maharajah N _— Kumar.” By H. Beveridge. Calcutta. 1886. 
* “The Early Tudors.” By C. 8. Moberly. 1887. 
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created a sense of union among Englishmen by stimulating their loyalty 
and national pride. 

Another series which is just beginning its career is entitled “ Men of 
the Bible,’ ° of which the object is to illustrate Old Testament History 
with the help of the researches of Assyrian and Egyptian scholars. The 
first two numbers issued are Abraham and Moses. Abraham’s life ig 
treated by Mr. Deane in rather too sermonizing a manner, but Canon 
Rawlinson has applied his intimate knowledge of the ancient history of 
Egypt and the East, so as to add new interest to the Biblical account of 
Moses’ career. Nobody, for instance, recollects, if they ever knew it, 
that it was a military training, and the command of a victorious expedition 
against the Ethiopians, which qualified Moses to lead the Hebrews out of 
the Land of Bondage. For those parents who still want “ Sunday 
books” for their young folks, the series will be very useful, considering 
how much harm is done by the study of Biblical history in an exclusive 
way, which would never be thought right for the history of any other people, 

Especially interesting at this present time, when at Peterborough is 
being celebrated the tercentenary of the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots,’ is the Rev. J. Stevenson’s narrative of the first eighteen years of 
the life of that unfortunate princess. Even from her birth, which event 
took place at Linlithgow on the 8th of December, 1542, the ill-fated 
Mary Stuart seems to have had a dark cioud overshadowing her, as we 
learn that her father, King James V., was then lying dangerously ill 
in his palace at Falkland, “sick at heart, and broken down by disease,” 
where, five years later, he departed this life, leaving his young widow 
(Mary of Guise) “ mourning over her dead husband, and speculating on 
the gloomy prospects of the fatherless child, whose life had begun in the 
midst of so much sorrow.” To the numerous admirers of Mary Queen of 
Scots, Mr. Stevenson’s volume will prove exceedingly welcome. It is 
evident that the author has entered most carefully on his work, and the 
many foot-notes of reference will testify how varied have been the 
sources from whence he has obtained his information. He gives usa 
clear and concise account of the state of affairs in Scotland and France, 
in which latter country the queen passed the happiest period of her life, 
and where she received her excellent education. In addition to her many 
charms and great personal beauty, she had a highly cultivated mind, and 
we may conclude that she had decided views of her own, as we are told 
“ she objected to the theories of those philosophers who held that it was an 
unbecoming thing for women to cultivate the languages of antiquity ; and 
she warmly urged that feminine education should embrace a wider range 
of study than that within which it is generally confined.” On the 14th 
of August, 1561, seven months after the death of her husband (the young 
King of France), Mary bade farewell to the land of her adoption, and 
returned to Scotland, to enter upon her troublous reign in that turbulent 
country ; and here the author takes his leave of her. 

A work of considerable interest for English history is M. Langlois’ 
account of the reign of Philip III. ° of France, 1270-1285, based in some 
parts rather extensively on documents in the Record Office. The very 
circumscribed limits of French dominion at this period will be remem- 
bered ; on the other hand, the domains of the King of England in France 

& «The Men of the Bible.” Abraham. By Rev. W. J. Deane. Moses. By Rev. 
Canon G. Rawlinson. 1887. 
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were vast, and, as M. Langlois points out, were governed with consum- 
mate ability. The officers of Edward I., Jean de Grailly and Lucas de 
Tani, Seneschals of Gascony, Thomas of Sandwich, Seneschal of Ponthieu, 
&c., were men of zeal and merit. They have left behind them far more 
evidences of their activity than their fellow bailiffs of France. Their 
letters and reports, preserved in the Public Record Office, can be counted 
by thousands, and deal in the greatest detail with the politics and 
administration of the day—the unceasing encroachments of the French, 
both in matters of territory and of feudal rights, besides internal diffi- 
culties, revolts, riots, private wars, refusals of royal perquisites, and all 
the incidents, squabbles and quarrels, which were the outcome of the 
feudal arrangements. M. Langlois devotes nearly one-half of his book to 
a narrative account of the reign, in which Edward I., first cousin to 
Philip III. and a favourite nephew to the Queen Dowager Margaret 
of Provence appears as a principal figure. This narrative is a piece of 
solid study, somewhat heavy. The author then devotes the latter half of 
the book to what is the chief interest of this particular reign—the develop- 
ment of internal affairs, the amalgamation of Toulouse and Champagne 
with France, by marriage, escheat, even purchase, from the ruined 
Crusaders of Saint Louis, the extension of royal rights and privileges, 
and curtailment of those of great vassals, and particularly of that most 
inconvenient vassal—the King of England. Philip’s reign, like that of 
Henry III. in England, was a reign of contradictions. Far from wishing 
to make a breach in the feudal edifice, he desired to respect the hierarchy 
of established rights, as the foundation of his own strength, and yet, at 
the same time, he was compelled to strike at the rights of his feudaries, 
and therewith at the system. At one and the same time he is forbidding 
non-nobles to hold fiefs, and granting endless manors to his favourite 
ministry of bourgeois descent. He holds the theory of caste, and in practice 
produces confusion of caste by ennobling his goldsmith. He confirms the 
absolute jurisdiction of towns in their charters, and yet intervenes when he 
can in their affairs in times of excitement under pretence of maintaining 
order. The Church is theoretically independent of the State, but the king’s 
congé d’élire is equivalent to a command, and his new law concerning 
mortmain gives him a large control over their temporal affairs. In short, 
the power of the king, as chief custodian of the peace and of justice, and 
as executive administrator, is visibly growing in this reign. Precedent 
is being added to precedent, and everything is clearly tending to make 
the king the only repository of sovereign power. Readers of M. Langlois 
will see his bailiffs busily engaged everywhere in establishing the royal 
authority, and over-ruling by its power of appeal every other authority ; 
and the motto under which they all consciously work is “jus suum cuique 
custodire.” 

M. Mougeolle,® in his clever attempt to solve some of the problems of 
history, expresses his dissatisfaction with the biographical system of writ- 
ing history, as both an error and an injustice. This is true in a way, 
as the great man obliterates the smaller men who made him what he was 
merely by preceding him in the march of time, and also those of his con- 
temporaries who help him and back him up. Cardinal Wolsey, for 
instance, overshadows both Stephen Gardiner and Richard Pace, who 
might have been as great men as he. But though we cannot yet deter- 
mine the law of evolution of great persons, they are so generally typical 
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of their times, that the study of their lives is the study of the salient 
points of the line of the world’s progress, and, from the personal and human 
interest involved, is more profitable for many minds than statistics 
and catalogues of dry facts such as battles, and treaties, and inventions, 
A protest, however, against the magnifying the individual is needed, 
especially when it is combined, as it is here, with a discussion of the 
effects of the surroundings on the individual, and of various political and 
physical conditions on the race. 

Protestant, or rather anti-Papist, zeal, has induced the publication of 
a little book which attempts to prove the truth of the legend of Pope 
Joan,” the English lady who, beginning life as a “ blue-stocking,” 
lecturing in disguise on theology and philosophy at Rome, attained by 
her talents the crimson stockings and tiara of the Papacy. The writer 
tries to show that it is a discredit to the Papacy; but he might just as 
well have taken the line that it was a credit to women and to England for 
an Englishwoman to attain such distinction. Any stick will do to throw 
atadog. The writer coolly —or shall we say ignorantly ?—attributes toa 
fear of such a thing recurring a personal examination of the Pope elect, 
which is clearly founded on the Levitical requirements for the priesthood 
as stated in the Pentateuch. 

A propos of the Jubilee, Miss Yonge has issued an interesting little 
volume entitled ‘“‘ The Victorian Half Century,” 1! which contains a great 
deal of information in a small space. It commences with the birth of 
the Princess Victoria, gives a short account of her early girlhood and 
marriage, and touches lightly on the chief events of her reign up to the 
summer of 1885. It is gratifying to note that when the young princess 
ascended the throne she did not forget those with whom she had been so 
much in contact formerly, but that “she did all in her power for the 
friends of her childhood, making her tutor, as soon as was possible, a 
bishop, taking his eldest daughter into her household, and giving the 
Baroness Lezhen an appointment about her person.” We particularly 
recommend the book to young people, as it gives such a clear, though 
brief, idea of the Victorian era which, as Miss Yonge says, “will be 
remembered as a period of great progress in all respects.” 

Are examination papers ** an indication of the average amount of know- 
ledge possessed by examinees, or of the extraordinary knowledge possessed 
by examiners? This question is suggested by a collection of historical 
questions just published, containing such cruces as this:—“‘ Write a 
description of the Battle of the Red Hills, in the language of an eye- 
witness standing on the height of Maiden’s Bower.” The examiner had 
probably just come home from a tour in the North. Otherwise, how 
could he tell if the answers were correct ? Indeed, unless for a local 
examination, such a question would be quite unfair, the more so, as it is 
not the name by which the battle is usually known. At an examina- 
tion some time ago, conducted by an examiner of this type, one 
candidate answered every question but one about the battle of Senlac, 
and was horribly disgusted when he was told it meant the battle 
of Hastings, as he knew every detail of the fight, and but for this omission 
would have come out first. However, the insertion of such questions 
only makes the collection more useful, as any candidate who worked 

10 “Pope Joan, A Historical Study.” Translated from the Greek of Emmanuel 
Rhoidis. 1886. 
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through it would be armed at all points. The fault is the very small 
range of books to which reference is made for answers, and the books 
referred to should be original authorities, not merely popular histories. 

If Democracy fails to establish itself as the eventual and abiding 
ruling force in England, it will not be for want of candid, keen-sighted, 
critics to forewarn in order to forearm against the dangers that some 
affirm are inherent in, but others declare accidental only to, it as a system 
of government. Sir Henry Maine has already turned his heavy artillery 
upon the Democratic position, and now, Mr. Crozier, taking occasion by 
the concrete, contemporary instance afforded by the success which has 
attended the methods adopted by Lord Randolph Churchill, * in order to 
secure a front place for himself among the powers that be, follows up the 
attack by philosophically examining and analyzing these methods, and 
pointing out the moral which he considers his results teach. The little 
volume might be held to be timely in its appearance, although the scene 
has changed between the moment of writing and that of publication, if 
it were possible to hope that any warnings would have an appreciable 
effect upon the public mind. But we fear that if Democracy is to be purged 
of its faults, and cured of its evil ways, such a consummation will be 
brought about by remedies which the very faults and evil ways carry 
with them, or by countervailing influences bred by circumstances, or else 
notat all. Certain it is that if Democracy commits itself to unrighteous- 
ness, it will have to give place to some other system, as it is well that it 
should. Itisaremarkable fact that the sections of the English Democracy 
that have first succumbed to and aided the arts of the demagogue, whose 
abilities as an orator (as Mr. Crozier estimates) would have placed him in 
a third rank only in the open field of debate of the Cogers’ Hall, have 
been, not the empty, unlearned, easily led astray common multitude, but 
the full-fed Tory squires, the instructed London press, the Zimes in- 
cluded, and the respectable Philistines of London villa-dom. 

A new line in political writing has been struck out by Mr. Carslake 
Thompson. He has taken one question—the action of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Cabinet’* in Turkish affairs—and discussed the varying attitude of 
public opinion concerning it, and the effect thereof on the Government. 
His view is that Parliament is changing its position from a consultative 
to an executive body, that members are not sent, as in the olden times, 
to advise the Sovereign, but to do what their constituents desire, and, as 
a parallel movement, that the Cabinet is coming to be merely a Prime 
Minister and his clerks. This personal government is not distasteful to 
a large proportion of the public, but it is opposed to the old traditions of 
English Liberalism or Constitutionalism, and may easily become a serious 
danger to liberty ; for the people, in backing up a statesman they admire 
to effect what they want, do not see that the same powers may be used 
by him or by others for a very different purpose, and that public 
opinion, without the sifting of parliamentary discussion, is apt to be 
crude and ignorant, and take a present good without seeing the necessary 
future evil. : 

Mr. Gomme is continuing his classified reprints from the old numbers 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine} and has now entered upon the field of 
Archeology. It is very interesting to read the accounts of finds of 

8 “Lord Randolph Churchill.” A Study of English Democracy. By John Crozier. 
London. 1887. 


44 « Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield.” By George Carslake Thompson. 1886. 
© «The Gentleman’s Magazine Library’ Archeology. PartI. 1886. 
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interments, ancient boats, fortifications, and the like, described with great 
minuteness, but nearly all coloured with old-fashioned archzological 
theories, mostly about the Druids. The manufacture of flint implements, 
it appears, is not altogether new; and one correspondent of Mr. Urban 
narrates how he made the seller of sham antiques sit down and make a 
few specimens. Perhaps they now occupy a conspicuous place in some 
collection as genuine antiques. 

A short pamphlet with a long title is one of the many publications 
whose object is to enlighten public opinion on the subject of the character 
of Carlyle.’® It consists of a kind and sensible “letter to a literary 
aspirant,’ which has also the grace of generosity about it, in that it was 
written in reply to a request for the great man’s comment upon a manu- 
script submitted to him by a total stranger. The pamphlet purports to 
relate “ what came of the letter.” Perhaps this part of the title refers 
to the “list of works by the same author ” at the end, as the remarks by 
which this interesting letter is followed appear to refer entirely to another 
section of the title—viz., the writer, Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s “ Estimate 
of the Man.” 

Joel Barlow, whose “Life and Letters ” 1” have been prepared by 
Mr. Todd, was a “ man of might in his day ;” that day being the close of 
last century and beginning of this. Barlow was bern in Connecticut in 
1754. For three years he was chaplain in the American army. His old 
tutor’s inducement to him to enter the ministry is rather curious. 
Barlow had a talent for versification, and the Rev. Joseph Buckminster 
writes: “In the sacred history you will find a variety of subjects which 
will assure a field for your poetic genius The history of Joseph 
has never had justice done it in poetry that I have seen; of Cain and 
Abel, too, in which a little machinery and fiction would do very well; of 
Daniel, and a variety of others.” This reminds one of gilding refined 
gold. Barlow writes to his wife, his marriage with whom he kept a 
secret for nearly a year: “The worst difficulty is the Sabbath days come 
rather too thick.” His “preachments,” however, were favourably 
received, and he informs his lady-love, in two or three letters, that he 
“ grows fat and handsome.” Much of his life was spent in Europe, 
where he first went in 1788 as agent of the Scioto Land Company. The 
living and accommodation on the voyage were not inviting. For 
instance, the captain did not provide bedding, pretending the passengers 
would prefer their own. This being useless to many after the voyage, 
they left it, and the captain profited accordingly. Barlow saw George III. 
at Windsor Chapel, and “endeavoured to outstare him, but in vain. 
‘Weil!’ thought I, ‘a cat may look upon aking; by the same ascending 
scale, a king may look upon me—and so, stare away.’’’ He was known in 
England by his political writings, Burke alluding to him as “ the prophet 
Joel.’ In 1792 he was made citizen of France, and four years later 
went as American Consul to Algiers, and succeeded in ransoming some 
prisoners. His letters at this time are among the most interesting. 
After six years in America, Barlow died in 1812 on his journey from 
Wilna, whither he had gone as Minister to France to negotiate with 
Napoleon. His longest poem is “The Columbiad.” His “ Hasty Pud- 
ding ’’ is given in the present volume. Some of the verses written on 

16 «« Thomas Carlyle’s Counsels to a Literary Aspirant—a hitherto Unpublished Letter 
of 1842—and what came of them. With a brief Estimate of the Man.’’ By James 


Hutchinson Stirling, LL.D. Edinburgh andLondon. 1886. 
edie The Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, LL.D,” By Charles Burr Todd. 1886. 
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the anniversaries of his wedding are graceful. Among his friends were 
Fulton, the steam navigator, to whom he often writes under the name of 
“ Toots,’’ Noah Webster, and others. There is a good deal of politics 
in the book, and a thoughtful answer to the Abbé Grégoire, who had 
“sharply criticized the ‘ Columbiad,’ as tending to cast contempt on the 
Catholic religion.” Some of his letters, especially to his wife, are lighter 
reading. Writing to “ Toots,” he says that moths had got to his wife’s 
trunk, “'The lining of the muff is left entire, for it was made of silk. 
Worms eat not silk; worms eat not flax or cotton. But naught of hair, 
naught of soft wool, unless it is lined with vegetable web, can escape 
this garb-devouring tooth. Learn, hence, my brethren, to line your souls 
with a conscience soft as satin, white as cambric, and strong as corduroy, 
and then when it comes your turn to be closed up in that sable trunk 
which shall yield your bodies to the worms, they can.never eat your 
souls.” 

The friends of Miss Agnes Strickland, to whom her “ Life’”’’® is 
dedicated by her sister and biographer, will find that it is related with a 
particularity of detail that extends to the very words and figures employed 
by a Countess to invite her to tea to meet a Princess. No doubt 
this detail will be to them extremely satisfactory; but to a stranger it 
seems somewhat superfluous. The memoirs are, to say the truth, over- 
loaded with matter of this kind. It is clear from them, however, that 
Miss Strickland was eminently suited in temperament for the office of 
biographer of tHE Great. We believe it is one of Mr. Toole’s humorous 
characters who, in some way or another, expresses his satisfaction with 
the “ Hupper Suckles.”” In this he is in sympathy with Miss Strickland, 
who “feels most at ease’? when she moves in the same exalted sphere, 
and who, as the record of her life tells, was freely admitted into it, and 
came into friendly contact with its most illustrious members. What is 
more < ‘tractive to the critic is the evidence the volume contains of her 
painstaking endeavours to found her “ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
and other works on the best evidence obtainable—viz., original and con- 
temporary documents. If the fact that her name alone appeared on the 
title-pages of her books sometimes brought her applications of a disagree- 
able nature, it also brought her numerous attentions of a more pleasant 
character, and all the reputation; while in effect her sister Elizabeth 
shared with her half the work. 

In the person of Dr. Lindsay Alexander, '° who for forty years exercised 
a large influence, not only among his own people in Edinburgh, but in the 
religious world generally, the Nonconformists were able to boast of one 
who added to preaching powers such as the circumstances of their system 
necessitate, the ripe scholarship with which their ministers, justly or 
unjustly, are not so generally credited. The memorials of his life and 
work which have appeared will not lessen his reputation, and will prove 
interesting to those who can appreciate a quietly written record of a life 
passed in the routine of ministerial and professional duty, and in the 
labours. of religious literature. The record is not without its humorous 
asides, and contains some “ good stories,” which, by the way, no one 
could tell better than ‘the doctor himself. In addition, the volume con- 
tains a selection of his discourses, some of his hymns and poems, and 
evidence of his classical attainments in a collection of Greek and Latin 


18 “ Life of Agnes Strickland.” By her Sister, Margaret Strickland. Edinburgh and 
London. 1887. 
19 “W, Lindsay Alexander, D.D., LL.D. : his Life and Work.” London, 1887. 
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verses dedicated to the Hellenic Society in Edinburgh, chiefly of a 
humorous character, which previously to their appearance here were 
printed for private circulation. 

The wide interest excited by the career of Robert Moffat, the Christian 
apostle to the Bechwanas of South Africa, has called forth a new edition 
of the “ Lives” *’ of himself and his devoted wife. No one can follow 
the record of that career without feeling what great results may be 
attained by one who has a lofty aim, which he pursues with singleness of 
purpose and absolute self-forgetfulness, and how much character, well 
directed, counts for in the elements necessary to the man who would 
achieve something considerable in the world’s history. A life stretching 
from 1795 to the eighties of our own century covers a wide span, and 
there is a quaint, old-world air about the early part of this biography, to 
be felt especially in the examples taken from the correspondence of the 
then young people, which makes it as interesting and characteristic as 
the portraits of their outward persons, sedate in aspect even at the age of 
twenty, which adorn the volume. Missionary enterprise carries with it 
its own justification when it can point to results such as followed the 
labours of Robert and Mary Moffat, labours in which they have not been, 
and are not, without those who, coming after them in time, have worthily 
emulated their example. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Or the life of John Marston,! playwright and poet, but little is known. 
His first work he dedicated to Oblivion, and on his gravestone were 
carved the words, Odblivioni sacrum. To the student of the Elizabethan 
drama his works are no doubt familiar, and to the reader of Lamb’s 
“Specimens” his name is not unknown; but, except in the pages of 
Lamb, we doubt if one reader in a hundred has read a line of his writ- 
ings. Oblivion has answered his prayer. John Marston, who was born 
in 1575 and died in 1634, was the author of a poem in the metre of 
* Venus and Adonis,” called “ Pygmalion.’ It is not without beauty, 
but it was considered licentious even by contemporary writers. He 
published a series of satires, entitled “The Scourge of Villainy,” the 
style of which is harsh and obscure. During the first years of the 
seventeenth century he wrote for the stage. One of his plays, “ East- 
ward Ho!” was written in conjunction with Jonson and Chapman. It 
gives a lively picture of city life of the period, and will be found enter- 
taining. “The Dutch Courtezan’’ is a coarse but life-like and amusing 
satire on the profligacy of the age. Like Middleton, Marston was a 
naturalist sensu Gallico, but, unlike him, he retains his gaiety even 
while wading through the mire. Unmirthfulness and dulness are no 
doubt in real life the attendant shadows of squalid and miserable vice, 
but occasionally in the pages of naturalistic writers the shadows deepen 
into a universal and unnatural gloom. The present “library” edition, 
in three volumes, is issued by Messrs. Nimmo and Sons. The Intro- 
duction and Notes are by Mr. A. H. Bullen, and are excellent of their 
kind. 


% ««The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their son, Robert Moffat. New 
edition. London. 1886. 


1 “The Works of John Marston.” Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. In three vols. 
London. 1887. 
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We have to acknowledge a new and enlarged edition of Marlowe’s 
“Dr. Faustus,” and the “Friar Bacon” and “Friar Bungay” of 
Greene.” The Introduction and Notes are by Dr. Ward, of Owens 
College, and attached to the Introduction are two appendices on the date 
and authorship of the two plays by Mr. F. G. Fleay, whose admirable 
Life of Shakespeare we recently noticed in Tur Westminster Review. 

“ Colonial Ballads,” * &c., by Margaret J. Preston, will give genuine 
pleasure to English as well as American readers. They are fresh, they 
are stirring, they are humorous, and they are pathetic. Often it is 
hard to wade through a volume of verse, often we “ tire in a mile;” but 
in this case we pursued our journey to the end, and with a merry heart. 
Of the “ Colonial Ballads’”—ballads, that is, of the “ old colonial times” 
of America— we single out for commendation “ Lady Yeardley’s Guest,” 
and “ Greenway Court, 1748, or how Lord Fairfax taught George 
Washington to Hunt.’ Of the other poems we prefer “The Begging 
Cupid,” and of the sonnets that to Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Margaret 
Preston is, we believe, well known in America, and in our judgment she 
deserves to be known in this country as well. 

After another pattern, but of a high merit, is “A Modern Apostle,” ¢ 
by Constance C. W. Naden. The hero, who reminds us now of Alton 
Locke and now of Felix Holt, is a youthful preacher in a small and 
narrow “connection.” Assailed by doubts, he is encouraged by a vision 
to proclaim a fairer and wider Gospel than his inherited creed; driven 
from home by his fanatical father, he receives a call to a secular 
church, where he can preach his own views, and thereupon loves and is 
loved by the daughter of the ruling spirit in his new communion. The 
interest of the poem turns upon the disastrous separation which ensues 
when the girl finds that she can no longer put faith in her lover’s reve- 
lation. Wide it may be, and noble it may be, but what if, after all, it 
be but an infinite expansion of nothing? Clever as this poem is, it 
will not find as many or as enthusiastic readers as the “ Evolutional 
Erotics.” Of these, “ Natural Selection” is perhaps the best. It isa 
parody of Shenstone, and deserves to live as long or longer than the original. 

“ Beyond and other Poems,” by John Le Gay Brereton, record in 
musical and pathetic verse that expansion of the meditative and imagina- 
tive faculty which sometimes is produced by the loss of children and 
friends. To those ofa like experience, verse of this kind appeals; but, 
like the personal love poetry of youth, it is the symptom of an emotion, 
and not the act of the creative spirit. 

“ Wayside Songs,” ® by John Brown, contain some graceful verses, but 
the volume as a whole does not call for any special remark. 

We have to acknowledge an English-German Dictionary of London 
slang by Heinrich Baumann.’ The introduction gives an account of older 
slang dictionaries, and contains much curious information. We also 
acknowledge “ Short Stories for Composition,” ® a useful educational work. 


2 “Qld English Drama.” Selected Plays. Edited by Adolphus William Ward 
Litt.D. Oxford. 1887. 

3 “Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and other Verses.” By Margaret J. Preston. Boston 
and New York. 1887. 
oe ‘* A Modern Apostle and other Poems.”” By Constance C. W. Naden. London. 

87. 

5 “Beyond and other Poems.” By John Le Gay Brereton, M.D. Sydney. 1886. 

6 « Wayside Songs.” By John Brown. Glasgow. 1887. 

? “‘ Londinismen—Slang und Cant.” Von Heinrich Baumann. Berlin. 1887. 
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The “Lectures and Essays” of the late Lord Iddesleigh, published 
by Messrs. Blackwood, apparently under the superintendence and editor- 
ship of Lady Iddesleigh, will be received with deep interest by a wide 
circle of readers, not only for their own intrinsic merit, but because they 
may in some sort be regarded as the literary remains of a statesman 
whose recent death was felt by men of all parties to be hardly less than a 
national calamity. The pieces chosen for publication, twelve in number, 
were with few exceptions originally delivered vivd voce as lectures. They 
treat of a great variety of subjects, and range in date of composition from 
1840 to 1885. Without possessing, either from their profundity of 
thought, terseness of expression, or brilliancy of style, such transcendent 
merit as to place their writer in the first rank among essayists, Lord 
Iddesleigh’s essays are smooth and agreeable in composition, and their 
tone of thought is just, sensible, and moderate, while their moral tone is 
uniformly pure, noble, and generous. They are pervaded by a strong 
but unobtrusive religious tinge, which is evidently the reflection of the 
author’s deepest and most cherished convictions. In any criticism we 
might have to offer on the form and arrangement of the essays, we are 
checked in limine by the consideration that after all they are not, strictly 
speaking, essays, but, as we said before, lectures, or vivd voce addresses, 
where a more discursive mode of expression and an arrangement less close 
and methodical than would be consistent with excellence in an essay 
proper, are not only admissible but advantageous. Two of the lectures 
seem to us to be especially good both in form and substance: the one on 
“ Accuracy,” delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute of Frome in 1864, 
which contains much valuable thought happily and forcibly expressed ; and 
that on Moliére, delivered in 1872 to the Exeter Literary Society. This 
last, whether regarded as a lecture or an essay, is of very high quality. 
It is one of the best critiques on Moliére by an Englishman that has 
come under our notice. To write it required not merely a complete 
familiarity with the works of the great French dramatist, but such an 
exact and profound knowledge of the French language and literature as 
is rarely possessed by a foreigner. But besides all this, the lecture is 
full of charm: it seems as though the lecturer had caught some of the 
sparkling gaiety of his subject. An appendix contains some charades 
written by Lord Iddesleigh for his children, and other fugitive pieces 
never intended for publication. They are, however, well worth publish- 
ing. The “Christmas Charade, 1862,” is extremely clever—perhaps in 
its way the cleverest thing in the collection. The diction is wonderfully 
neat, the burlesque rhymes are most ingenious and most naturally intro- 
duced. The whole piece is running over with fun and gaiety, and touches 
both of wit and humour abound. 

Mr John Morley’s lecture ‘ On the Study of Literature,” '° delivered 
on the 26th of February last, at the Mansion House, to the students of 
“The London Society for the Extension of University Teaching,” is all 
that such an address should be. On the subject of pure literature Mr. 
Morley is an authority second to none. His address may be read both 
with profit and pleasure, but it is mere waste of time and space to 
comment on it in detail. We may content ourselves with the certainty 
that on such a subject Mr. Morley—like the parson in Tennyson’s 
“ Northern Farmer ’’—has “ said what he owt to a’ said.” 

® ‘Lectures and Essays.” By Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, First..Earl of Iddes- 


leigh. London. 1887. 
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“Imaginary Portraits’’'' are from the pen of Mr. Walter Pater, the 
author of “ Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas.” The 
imaginary portraits also deal almost exclusively with “ sensations and 
ideas.” It is a fanciful book, but the fancies are not gay; they are 
pensive, dreamy, curiously unsubstantial, somewhat ¢riste, with perhaps 
a slight tendency to be “ maundering.” The best s'de of these curious little 
studies is the intimate knowledge they evince of the periods and countries 
in which their scenes are laid. 

Miss Maccoll’s “Story of Iceland” is, as the preface informs us, 
intended principally for children’s reading. In the opening pages this 
intention has been kept prominently in view, too prominently, for the 
style is one of exaggerated simplicity. But as the “story” proceeds, 
and we come to the translations of old Icelandic records, the little book 
loses its infantine, rudimentary style of diction, and becomes interesting 
and instructive reading for any one. 

Mr. Ivor James’s pamphlet on “The Welsh Language in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries ” }* contains much that will interest philologists 
and natives of the Principality. It is argumentative in tone throughout, 
but its defect is that it is somewhat difficult to discover what is the exact 
point that the author seeks to establish. The principal results of Mr. 
James’s researches, so far as we have been able to gather them from his 
brochure, are that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a very 
considerable sprinkling of foreign words, of English, Latin, and French 
origin, are to be found in the native vocabulary, both literary and 
vernacular. That the existence of English-speaking communities in 
Pembrokeshire and several other districts, mostly in South Wales, are 
not, as hitherto supposed, to be accounted for by Flemish colonization, 
of which Mr. James can find no authentic record nor proof of any sort, 
but to the gradual spread of the English language from the many centres 
formed by English castles and garrisons, and monasteries inhabited by 
foreign monks, English and continental. Lastly, Mr. James thinks 
that the preservation of the Welsh language to the present time is due 
principally to the civil wars of the Commonwealth, which arrested the 
spread of the English language and literature, and for a time almost 
entirely interrupted the intercourse between the two countries. 

From Messrs. Triibner’s “Oriental Series” we have “ Masnavi i 
Ma’navi,”"* translated and abridged by Mr. E. Whinfield. The “ Spiritual 
Couplets’’ of Mahometan poets are preceded by a copious and appreci- 
ative introductory chapter by the translator, from which we learn that 
the “ Masnavi’’ may be called the “ Divina Commedia ” or the “ Paradise 
Lost’ of India. “The central idea of the poem,” says Mr. Whinfield, 
“is that the only true basis of spiritual religion is love. . . . . And this 
is illustrated by what Cardinal Newman calls the ‘ Mystical or Sacra- 
mental’ view of the Universe.” We confess that these phrases do 
not convey much meaning to our mind. We merely gather from 
them, and from the talk about “the One and the Many,” being and “ not- 
being,” the “ Great Ocean of the Beautiful,” &c., that the “ Masnavi” isa 
mystical work, and therefore entirely beyond our comprehension. It 
consists of little stories—something like bald, undeveloped versions of La 


11 “Tmaginary Portraits.” By Walter Pater, M.A. London and New York. 1887. 

12 “* The Story of Iceland.” By Letitia Maccoll. London. 1887. 

18 “ The Welsh Language in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” By Ivor 
James. Cardiff. 1887. 
_ J « Masnavi i Ma’navi. The Spiritual Couplets of Maulina Jalaélu-D-Diu Muhammad 
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Fontaine’s Fables—which serve as so many texts to endless and too often 
meaningless “ Spiritual Couplets.” 

The three volumes of stories from the pen of Mr. Wilkie Collins are 
really what their author calls them, “ Little Novels.”’* They have in 
the compass of a few pages all the qualities which ordinarily distinguish 
novels from short stories. They are also wonderfully varied, while 
exhibiting a marked family likeness. The variety is in the subjects, 
incidents, and situations ; the likeness is of course in the treatment and 
style. In both particulars the “ Little Novels” bear all the well-known 
peculiarities of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s manner—his merits as well as his 
faults. Among his merits, one of the foremost, to our thinking, is his 
almost unrivalled skill in forging an interesting plot—first ravelling and 
then unravelling his clue even in so limited a space as these stories 
afford. Next must be cited his clear, terse, nervous English. But this, 
while one of Mr. Collins’s chief beauties, is the cause of his most serious 
fault; for his style and trick of expression are so markedly his, and at 
the same time so entirely the natural expression of his thought, that he 
cannot write out of them, and therefore all his characters talk alike—in a 
style so trenchant and peculiar to the author that the individuality of his 
- personages suffers by their use of it. As for Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
partiality to supernatural machinery in his stories, it must rank as a 
defect or as an additional charm according to the individual taste of the 
reader. For our own part, we think the employment of real and natural 
causes at once more agreeable and more artistic. 

“ Saracinesca’’** is, in our opinion, by far the best novel that Mr. 
Marion Crawford has produced. In all previous works of his that have 
come under our notice we have, while acknowledging their high qualities, 
found much that was unsatisfactory ; but his present effort seems to us to 
be entirely successful. It has all his peculiar merits, with none of their 
attendant defects. The introductory chapter is very striking. The first 
half of it, which draws a comparison between Rome as it was in 1865 
and as it is now, is an unusually clever satire, bitter but not altogether 
undeserved, on contemporary manners, as exemplified, not in Rome only, 
but in every capital in Europe. Here is the description of the English 
visitors to Rome in 1865, contrasted with their successors twenty years 
later :—“ Old gentlemen then visited the sights in the morning, and 
quoted Horace to each other; and in the evening endeavoured, by 
associating with Romans, to understand something of Rome. Young 
gentlemen now spend one or two mornings in finding fault with the 
architecture of Bramante; and “in the evening,” like David’s enemies, 
“they grin like a dog, and run about the city.” Young women were 
content to find much beauty in the galleries and in the museums, and 
were simple enough to admire what they liked; young ladies of the 
present day can find nothing to admire except their own perspicacity 
in detecting faults in Raphael’s drawing or in Michael Angelo’s colouring.” 
Our “ Society critics ” are summed up-as follows :—“ The art of paradox 
can be learned in five minutes, and practised by any child; it consists 
chiefly in taking two expressions of opinion from different authors, halving 
them, and uniting the first half of the one with the second half of the 
other. The result is invariably startling, and generally incomprehensible. 
Whena young Society critic knows how to be startling and incomprehensible, 
his reputation is soon made, for people readily believe that what they can- 
not understand is profound, and anything which astonishes is agreeable to a 


15 « Little Novels.” By Wilkie Collins. Threevols. London. 1887. 
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taste deadened by a surfeit of spices.” In the latter part of the chapter 
the author addresses himself to the more immediate subject of his book, 
and clears the ground for his story by a most instructive and interesting 
explanation of the peculiar modes of life and habits of thought and feeling 
which characterized the Roman nobility before the annexation of Rome 
to the kingdom of Italy. We venture to make one more quotation :— 
“Speaking broadly, there is no one at once so thoroughly Roman and so 
thoroughly non-Roman as the Roman noble. This is no paradox, no 
play on words. Roman nobles are Roman by education and tradition ; 
by blood they are almost cosmopolitans. The practice of intermarrying 
with the great families of the rest of Europe is so general as to be 
almost a rule. One Roman prince is an English peer; most of the 
Roman princes are grandees of Spain; many of them have married 
daughters of great French houses, of reigning German princes, of ex- 
kings and ex-queens.... . And this great intermixture of races may 
account for the strongly un-Italian types that are found among them, 
for the undying vitality which seems to animate races already a 
thousand years old, and, above all, for a very remarkable cosmopolitanism 
which pervades Roman society.” It is among this Roman noblesse—a 
race, in many ways, su generis—cosmopolitan by its constantly renewed 
foreign marriages, patriarchal and feudal by its unbroken traditions of 
family life, that the characters of Mr. Crawford’s story are chosen. 
Perhaps the most apparent and salient value of the book is that it 
depicts so vividly the life, manners, and the very nature of a race about 
whom much has indeed been written both in France and in England, but 
who nevertheless remain to the rest of Europe all but a sealed book. 
But the real interest of a novel can never lie in the information which it 
incidentally affords on any extrinsic topic. A novel is not an explana- 
tory diagram nor a chart; but, like a picture, it is a work of art, and it 
must be judged successful or the reverse in proportion to its power of 
depicting character and presenting truly and forcibly the play of human 
passions. Both these requirements “ Saracinesca’’ fulfils in no ordinary 
degree. The hero, Giovanni Saracinesca, and the heroine, Corona 
Astrardente, are both admirably drawn characters—strong, noble, high- 
minded, and withal thoroughly human. The subsidiary personages are all 
life-like and natural. The story is highly interesting, and there is plenty 
of stirring incident. Some of the love-scenes are charmingly done—so 
real and strong in their passion, and yet so delicately touched. Cardinal 
Antonelli—the ruling spirit in Rome at the date of the story—is more 
than once brought on the scene, and his manner and bearing, as well 
as his views and tone of thought, are presented with great skill. 

From Messrs. Houghton, of Boston and New York, we have a re- 
print of Mrs. Susan Fenimore Cooper’s “ Rural Hours,” ” a charming 
book, stamped with the peculiar attractiveness which American authors 
contrive to throw into all such records of country life, wheresoever it 
may be. The authoress has literally given us a “ Book of Hours,” for 
she has written her work in the form of a diary, in which she tells us 
how the four seasons unrolled day by day, each bringing its complement 
of birds and flowers. This she has done with great skill, for there is 
not the slightest monotony in the daily chronicle of simple events in her 
New England village. We are often reminded in these graceful pages 
of Mr. John Burroughs’ delightful descriptions ; but, instead of seeking 
as he did, “ fresh woods and pastures new,” Mrs. Cooper confines her- 


17 “Rural Hours.” By Susan Kenimore Cooper. New and revised edition. 
Boston and New York. 1887. 
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self to her own remote village, where, not long before the beginning of 
the century, “stood the forest primeval.” 

The name of Trollope must ever be a passport to the critic’s favour, but 
really such a work as “ My Own Love Story,” * by Mr. Henry Trollope, 
strains its prestige to the utmost. It strikes us as being the work of a 
very young man; it is assuredly the composition of a very inexperienced 
novel-writer. So far as “love” is concerned, the book belies its title, for 
there is scarcely any love in it ; but the words “ my own” are borne out, 
inasmuch as the hero does tell his story in the first person—and in a most 
wearisome, prosy way he tells it. In the end he apologizes for all defects 
by saying that it is “quite true.’ That may be ;.so are many police 
reports and entries in log-books—strictly true, without being on that 
account either lively or interesting. 

“Unrest; or, The Newer Republic,” )® is an unpromising title for a 
novel. It threatens interminable talk instead of a story. Mr. Hodgson’s 
preface, too, is disecouraging—not to say daunting. Politics and religion 
may or may not be, as the author asserts on the authority of John 
Bright, “ the only subjects worth thinking about,” but they figure badly 
in a novel. Even when treated with all the artistic skill of acknowledged 
masters in the art of romance-writing, they greatly lessen the interest of 
the story ; but in unpractised hands—and it is impossible to place the 
writer of “The Newer Republic” in any other category—they are 
insufferably tedious. 

We have no doubt that the choice of a name presents a difficulty to 
most writers of fiction, for it is seldom that the titles of novels are 
appropriate. Some authors who love to put themselves in “ the trick of 
singularity ” choose the most out-of-the-way and sensational labels to 
their wares, apparently to raise the curiosity of readers ; others, again, 
choose mysterious titles ; while some content themselves with the simple 
name of the hero or heroine. Miss Dyllwyn has chosen “ Jill and 
Jack.” *” But really those time-honoured diminutives are becoming 
monotonous, not to say stale. Already Miss Dyllwyn has written a novel 
called “ Jill,” and not long ago we reviewed one called “ Jack and three 
Jills’ (an excellent novel it was) ; and now the authoress tries to renew the 
worn-out names by reversing their order; but as we know nothing of the 
history of the hapless pair beyond their disastrous journey to fetch water, 
we do not see any sense, nor any fun, in constantly reproducing them as 
the hero and heroine of modern novels. Miss Dyllwyn’s tale is by no 
means a happy composition.. It is coarse in texture and clumsy in plot. 

Miss Jean Middlemass has not given us her best work in “ Nelly 
Jocelyn, Widow.” *! It is a long, lugubrious story, and does not excite 
sufficient interest in any one of the characters to counteract its all- 
pervading gloom. Happily our space is exhausted, and with it our dispraise. 

We have received from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton a new edition of 
Bunyan’s “ Holy War,” ” with excellent Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. John Brown of Bedford. 

“ Uncle Reuben’s Secret,” by Miss Kate Wood (Remington and Co.), 
is apparently a child’s book, though not announced as such. It is a 
pleasant, cheerful story, but is certainly better calculated to amuse 
children than grown-up people. 


18 “ My Own Love Story.” A Novel. By Henry M. Trollope. Two vols. London. 1887. 

19 “ Unrest ; or, The Newer Republic.” By W. Earl Hodgson. London. 1887. 

20 Jill and Jack.” By E. A. Dyllwyn. Two vols. London. 1887. 

21 ** Nelly Jocelyn, Widow.’’ By Jean Middlemass. Three vols. London. 1887. 

#2 “ The Holy War.’ By John Bunyan. Edited by Rev. John Brown. Bedford 
and London. 1887. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE transformation of English political parties is proceeding very 
clearly and very fast. In these columns a month ago we remarked 
that “Sir George Trevelyan’s well-meant efforts” at reconciliation 
“are futile,” that the growing line of cleavage in the Liberal ranks 
was the most significant sign of the times, and that to believe in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s return to the arms of his Gladstonian foes was “ to 
have an almost preposterous faith in the virtue of forgiveness and the 
healing utterances of oblivion.” The utterances of the past month 
have afforded a confirmation of these words so complete as to be 
almost startling. ‘I am reluctantly forced,” said Mr. Chamberlain 
at Birmingham on June 2, ‘‘to the conclusion that the cleavage of 
the ranks of the Liberal party has become complete and irretriev- 
able.” The sober Spectator, which we often quote as the representative 
organ of the old-fashioned and now exasperated Whig, has said al- 
most the same thing: ‘“ We fear that neither the Gladstonians nor 
the Liberal Unionists fully realize as yet the depth of the cleavage 
by which they are divided.” Sir George Trevelyan has apparently 
given up the task; and Lord Rosebery, with his “pride in the rich 
variety of the Liberal party,’ and Mr. Carnegie, with his conviction 
that private hospitality is the best soil for the growth of political 
friendship, are striving in the path he has abandoned, but with no 
sign whatever of success to encourage them. In private Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it is said, delights in abuse of the Gladstonian leader, and in 
public he presses the Tories, their name, and their programme, 
to his bosom. And the tone of anger and acerbity in public utter- 
ances bears striking testimony to the same fact. Mr. Bright’s 
language concerning Mr. Gladstone is such as no Liberal has yet 
ventured to employ, and he has not hesitated to describe the 
feeling of Mr. Gladstone’s followers for their position as one of 
“loathing.” Even Mr. Morley has taken to talking about “ concili- 
ation at the point of the bayonet,” and Mr. Smith has tuned up his 
parrot-cry so as to make it a personal insult. ‘ We do charge Mr. 
Gladstone and his party,” he said, “‘ with seeking to destroy and to 
degrade the authority of Parliament.” Mr. Chamberlain has varied 
the phrase into “ treason to Parliament and an insult to the con- 
stituencies,” and has declared that when he and his family have joined 
the Tories, “at least our allies will be English gentlemen.” 
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Not only has the split thus finally and bitterly come in the old 
party, but the outlines of the new one have also been declared, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain, enthusiastic over the 
future which awaits them, have, according to a pre-established har- 
mony, offered the right hand of political fellowship to each other. 
At Birmingham, on June 14, Mr. Chamberlain said of the Tories: 
“We have had to examine their general policy on its merits and 
without regard to party considerations. I cannot say that that ex- 
amination has been wholly unsatisfactory.” At Trowbridge, on 
June 18, Lord Randolph said of Mr. Chamberlain: “I am obliged to 
take facts as I find them, and I say that there is much in his policy 
which does not sharply divide us from him.” ‘The Dartford speech 
of Lord Randolph Churchill,” said the former, “has sounded the 
death-knell of the old reactionary Tory policy,” and there is no 
longer any reason why the “ great social questions and problems 
should not receive satisfactory settlement at the hands of a National 
Party.” The meaning of all this is so clear that every one must see 
through it. Mr. Chamberlain has recognized that there is no way 
back again for him into the Liberal ranks, and Toryism is an equally 
inaccessible stronghold, because the people will not tolerate more 
than a certain amount of political perfidy. Lord Randolph has 
failed ignominiously in his attempt to prove himself ’homme nécessaire 
of the Tories. Not only have they done without him, but they have 
actually done better without him. Neither can he, however, go over 
to Radicalism. Both men are thus in the same position: clever, 
wily, experienced, with a considerable personal following, distrusted 
and disavowed by their own party. Add, that both are unscrupulous, 
and that one is aping the social appendages of Toryism, while the 
other is hungering after the power which belongs in democratic days 
to Radicalism alone, and the result is a foregone conclusion. They 
rush together like two drops of water. Whether, however, this new 
National Party will serve their purposes, and gain for itself an influ- 
ence in the State, it is too early tosay. It is a dangerous one—that 
at least is sure; and the real Liberals and Radicals must show a very 
firm front, and fight for their own hands more than they have seemed 
inclined to do of late, if they would not suffer a humiliating check 
among all the shoals and currents of contemporary political life. 

Besides the more or less abstract reflections to which the public 
utterances of the month thus lead, the great concrete event has been 
the passing of the Committee stage of the Crimes Bill. For two 
months all but a day the House of Commons debated its first six 
clauses. Then in a single evening, and in a House where not a 
Liberal or Irish member was present, the remaining fourteen were 
adopted en bloc. The Bill may therefore now be regarded as law, 
and discussion of its peculiar constitution as ancient history. The 
question has become, Having got its weapon, how will the Government 
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use it ? for we may take for granted that so much labour would 
never have been spent upon the forging of a weapon to be placed in 
a cabinet of lethal curiosities. Looked at with a knowledge of 
recent precedents and some acquaintance with the views of individual 
Ministers and the anticipations of individual Irishmen, the question 
is not very difficult to answer. A short time will probably be 
allowed to elapse to calm the public mind, then large districts of 
Ireland will be simultaneously proclaimed, and some fine morning 
we shall open our Zimes to read its shout of delight over the news 
of the arrest on the preceding evening of “local leaders” in the 
Nationalist movement all over Ireland. These local leaders will be 
by no means so difficult to identify as were Mr, Forster’s “ village 
ruffians.” ‘They carry on a daily and even hourly warfare of tactics 
with the local police, and even a stranger in an Irish village knows 
them all perfectly after a few days’ residence. ‘This is the stroke of 
its new weapon upon which the Government is relying with chief 
confidence, and not without cause; for the faculty of responsible 
leadership is the quality most conspicuously absent from the Irish 
temperament, and when the three or four local leaders are gone 
from each neighbourhood, there is no doubt that for a time the 
National League and the Fenian movement will, as organizations, be 
practically paralyzed. With regard to the priests, the Government 
will find themselves upon the horns of a most puzzling dilemma. The 
young Catholic curates are the most influential local leaders in the 
majority of cases, and if they are left undisturbed, the absence of the 
lay leaders will make little difference. If, on the other hand, the 
authorities have the courage of their Bill, and arrest the priests, 
they will multiply tenfold the irritation and desperation of the 
population, thereby adding to their own difficulties in the same de- 
gree. The proclamation of the National League will probably be one 
of the first steps, but also one of the least effective and important. 
The central organization of the National League in Dublin has little 
or no control over the branches of the National League throughout 
Ireland, the latter being simply the original centres of the old Land 
League, with nothing altered but the name, and with no new allegi- 
ance corresponding to their new nomenclature. ‘The Plan of 
Campaign will also be attacked, but this, too, will be practically 
an ineffective step, unless the Government should be able to seize 
at once not only the conspicuous leaders, like Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien, but also at the same time all the less-known Parnellite 
members who are in the confidence of these leaders, and to whom 
the latter must be supposed to have delegated, by a power of 
attorney, their ability to draw by cheque and distribute the contents 
of the “ war-chest””—the name by which the central collection of 
“campaigned” rents is known to the initiated. This also is a 
dilemma. It will be practically impossible to throw the net so 
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widely as this, and yet, if it is not done, the operations of the 
campaigners will proceed without interruption. Mr. Davitt, it is 
generally supposed, will be among the first to leave his charming 
little home, with its more than Italian prospect, for the familiar 
hospitality of the plank-bed. But unless it is part of the Govern- 
ment game to provoke a crop of outrages, and unless their ignorance 
extends to overlooking the advantage they frequently gain from 
Mr. Davitt’s independence—to use the mildest term for it—of the 
Parliamentary party, they will very likely let him alone. 

Such being the outline of the probable action of the authorities, 
the results are almost self-evident. For a time, as not a few 
prominent Liberals are right in believing, a deceitful calm may 
reign across the Irish Channel, and having made a solitude, the 
Government will be able to call it a peace without contradiction. 
The process of fermentation will go on, however, though with slow- 
ness, yet with absolute certainty, and the evidences of it will not be 
long delayed. 

The extensive and sensational evictions of Colonel O'Callaghan at 
Bodyke, which have received so wide a publicity, due in great part to 
the fact that the letters telegraphed day by day from the scene to a 
metropolitan journal have appeared simultaneously in seven leading 
provincial ones, have enforced once more that most pathetic but true 
lesson of Anglo-Irish history, that without Irish violence there is no 
English attention, and that until the bad law is broken in Ireland 
no one at Westminster dreams of the better one. This of itself is 
sufficient justification of Mr. Davitt’s extreme speech to the men of 
Clare, in which he expressed his regret at ever having counselled 
moderation, and his determination never to repeat the mistake. The 
speech, however, has been widely misunderstood, partly because it was 
misreported. What Mr. Davitt actually conveyed, and what those 
present actually. understood, was that while he would consider him- 
self mad to urge upon a body of unarmed peasants a hand-to-hand 
conflict with fully armed and organized military and police, he was 
finally convinced, from what he had that day witnessed, that the 
best policy, and therefore the first duty, of tenants in following Mr. 
Parnell’s advice to “ keep a firm grip of their homesteads,” was to do 
so in any manner which should not cause them to be shot, 
bayoneted, or despatched into penal servitude. He himself, as every- 
body knows who cares to know, has been the one and immediate 
preventive of murder deliberately planned and tenaciously adhered 
to, and his later and cooler speeches have shown again and again 
exactly what he meant by his first passionate one, delivered 
immediately after witnessing the cruelties of the first day’s evictions 
with their enraging struggles between unscrupulous policemen and 
bailiffs on the one hand, and the tenants who were being evicted, 
including half a dozen Irish peasant girls, on the other. Mr. Davitt’s 
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action, if he remains out of prison during the coming crisis, should 
be closely watched as the best index to Irish sentiment. He stands 
in a closer personal relation with the Irish people than possibly any 
one of the parliamentary leaders, He is a man of scrupulous 
personal honour and complete persenal courage, and though generally 
quite friendly to the parliamentary policy of the moment, he is 
nevertheless independent of it in his own action. It is impossible 
to discover any personal end he has to serve; he will not own a 
foot of Irish land; he has refused money testimonials from the Irish 
people ; he ridicules the idea of entering Parliament ; he is fully able 
to support himself and his wife by his pen and his lectures; he is 
himself an evicted Irish tenant, trained and educated by long 
years of confinement; he thoroughly understands his people, and is 
one of the few leaders who learned their language at his mother’s 
knee. The struggle at Bodyke has caused him to plunge once more 
into the thick of the fight, and any political observer who would 
forecast the future accurately should watch him as attentive on the 
one hand as we are accustomed to watch Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon 
on the other. The immediate effect of the Bodyke evictions will 
be to deter other landlords who were meditating similar raids upon 
their peasantry. The prospect of half a dozen special correspondents 
swooping down upon their estate, lynx-eyed and fluent, to say 
nothing of that gift of imagination which Mr. Balfour in his best 
style of Oxford chaff has attributed to them, with the newspaper 
comments, the questions, and probably the debate in Parliament 
which would follow, is enough to deter most landlords who are not 
as much in the grasp of their agents or as heavily mortgaged as the 
weak-minded gentleman who has been made so unpleasantly con- 
spicuous in Clare. 

To be frank, however, all the political speeches, all the doings of 
Parliament, and—in the metropolis at least—even the evictions, 
have been overlaid by the celebration of the Jubilee. And not in 
England alone, but throughout the empire, and indeed throughout 
the world ; for there is hardly a foreign city of any size where some 
celebration has not been held, as the Jubilee held sway over all other 
topics for Englishmen’s minds and eyes. So far as the outward ex- 
perience of loyalty goes, the throne of England has evoked a world- 
encircling shout of congratulation, unbroken by any dissentient voice. 
Treland of course must be excepted, when the tale of rejoicing or 
of progress is reckoned, and Ireland—Nationalist Ireland that is—has 
unanimously refused to dance to the Jubilee piping. What else, 
indeed, could we expect from the “black morass of Irish nature,” 
and the ingratitude of a people for all the benefits of “rapine, con- 
fiscation, murder, massacre, treachery, sacrilege, wholesale devasta- 
tion, and injustice of every kind, continued in many of its odious 
forms to the present hour?” This denunciation occurs naturally to 
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one’s mind in this connection, for it is the conclusion of the ‘“ Memoir ” 
dedicated to the Queen six years after her accession by “ her Majesty’s 
most faithful, most dutiful, and most devoted subject, Daniel 
O'Connell.” With this natural exception, however, the Jubilee 
rejoicings have been remarkable for their enthusiasm and their uni- 
versality. In London, no doubt, the cynic will have noticed that 
the persons most profuse in their professions are those who have the 
most to gain by advertisement; but the philosophic observer will have 
been equally struck by the fact that neither an individual nor an 
institution has seized the occasion to express or to inculcate Republi- 
can sentiments. 














JOHN BRIGHT AND THE IRISH 
QUESTION.’ 


In his, earlier career John Bright was distinguished as the friend of 
progress, and emphatically as the friend of the Irish people. Of all 
the humiliating incidents of the present struggle, perhaps the most 
humiliating is the change which this distinguished advocate of the 
rights of peoples has made in his policy in relation to the sister 
island. In 1866 Mr. Bright visited Ireland, and on that occasion he 
showed a disposition to overlook class prejudices and_ sectarian 
differences in a way that placed him far in advance of any other 
statesman of the day. In the course of that visit he expressed him- 
self in the most plain terms as having confidence in popular insti- 
tutions for Ireland as well as for other parts of the United Kingdom ; 
as being in favour of an Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin; as 
having the most unreserved confidence in the Irish people; as being 
utterly opposed to coercion for Ireland; and as having a profound 
conviction that Ireland has nothing to expect from a Tory Govern- 
ment but continued injustice and oppression. He also advocated a 
Land Bill almost identical with that proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
and painted in glowing colours the effect that would be produced on 
the peasantry of Ireland when they had assured to them a prospect 
of becoming proprietors of the soil. And yet now, strange to say, 
when there is a reasonable prospect of the wrongs of seven hundred 
years being set right, and concessions made to Ireland of the very 
character that he himself was foremost in proposing, he turns com- 
pletely round upon his former friends, abandons his faith in Liberal 
institutions, and joins the traditional enemies of progress and of 
justice in the attempt to rivet more firmly than ever the fetters 
which for centuries have been crushing the life out of the Irish 
people. 

It does not speak well for Mr. Bright’s present position that he 
exhibits so much acrimony towards his former friend and colleague, 
Mr. Gladstone. 


1 Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, &c., by John Bright, Esq., U.P. Delivered 
during the Autumn of 1866 to the People of England, Scotiand, and Ireland, dc. Re- 
vised by himself. Manchester: John Heywood. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.— 
Speech at Limerick, 14th July 1868.—Letter to the Electors of the Central Division of 
Birmingham, June 24, 1886.—Letter to Dissident Liberal Meeting at Birmingham, 
May 30, 1887. 
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In his letter of May 30, 1887, to the Birmingham meeting of 
Liberal dissidents, he charges that illustrious statesman with having 
“turned his own coat so suddenly,” and with having “no patience 
with Liberals of even longer standing than himself, who refuse to 
turn their coats at his bidding.” This statement is as ungracious 
as it is untrue. Mr, Gladstone has shown exemplary patience with 
the dissident Liberals, and he has never bid them change their coats, 
nor has he “ turned his own coat.” He has changed his policy as 
a result of enlarged experience ; but when was a change of policy 
ever before regarded as a warrant for the use of this opprobrious 
language? Mr Bright could appreciate such changes once. In a 
speech in the House of Commons, April 1, 1868, he said : 


“ We have all to learn. There are many in this House who have been 
in process of learning for a good while. I am not sure that my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Gladstone) would not admit to us that on this very question 
his opinions have been greatly expanded, and have been ripening for a 
series of years. This is greatly to the credit not only of his head but of 
his heart.” 

Mr. Bright should be the last man to charge a political opponent 
with “turning his coat,” for the change in his own position and 
sentiments is of the most sweeping character. Of course every 
man is at liberty to change his views and his party, but some 
changes are much more creditable to the head and the heart than 
others. Mr. Bright once had confidence in popular institutions, and 
he used all the influence he possessed to extend the franchise. But 
now, when the people are more fully represented than ever before, 
in Ireland as well as in England, he draws back, and declines to 
trust the people of Ireland to the tender mercies of their own 
chosen representatives. 

The following extracts from the speeches made by Mr. Bright 
when in Ireland in October 1866, are taken from an edition revised 
by himself. 

In his reply to a deputation from the Cork Farmers’ Club (p. 52), 
Mr. Bright said: 

‘*‘T always had a great sympathy with the Irish people and Irish ques- 
tions, and as long as I remain in Parliament, or in public life, or in life at 
all, and am capable of thinking, I believe I shall be of opinion that we in 
this generation do owe it to ourselves, and we owe it to Ireland, to make 
such amends as we can for an amount of neglect and cruelty and injustice 
committed in the past, such as I think no civilized or Christian nation has 
ever inflicted on another Christian nation.” 

In his speech at the Rotunda, Mr. Bright thus expressed him- 
self (p. 48) : 

“ Now, if Irishmen were united—if your 105 members were for the most 
part agreed—you might do almost anything you liked, you might do it 
even in the present Parliament ; but if you are disunited, then I know not 
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how you can gain anything from a Parliament created as the Imperial 
Parliament is now. The class which rules in Great Britain will hear 
your cry as it has heard it before, and will pay no attention to it. They 
will see your people leaving your shores, and they will think it no calamity 
to the country. They know that they have force to suppress insurrection, 
and therefore you have nothing to gain from their fears. What, then, is 
your hope? It is in a better Parliament, the movement for which is now 
in force in England and in Scotland, and ‘which is your movement as much 
as ours. If there were 100 more members, the representatives of large 
and free constituencies, then your cry would be heard, and the people 
would give you what a class has denied you.” 

“The great party that is now in power—the Tory party—denies that 
you have ¢ any just cause of complaint. Ina speech delivered the other 
day at Belfast much was said of the enforcement of law; but there was 
nothing said about any change or amendment of the law. With this party 
terror is their only specific, and they have no confidence in allegiance, 
excepting where there is no power to rebel. Now, I differ from these men 
entirely.” 


On the same occasion Mr. Bright thus expressed his idea as to 
the causes of disturbance : 


“ At the root of a general discontent there is, in all countries, a general 
grievance and a general suffering. The surface of society is not inces- 
santly disturbed without a cause..... And I say that in Ireland, for 
generations back, the misery and the wrongs of the people have made their 
sign, and have found a voice in constant insurrection and disorder.” . . . . 

“Tn the effort now making in Great Britain to create a free representa- 
tion, you (the Irish nation) have the deepest interest. Zhe people never 
wish to suffer, and they never wish to inflict injustice. They have no 
sympathy with the wrong-doer, whether in Great Britain or Ireland.” 

P. 48. 

‘ “2 am had a Parliament in College Green, clearly the tenantry of 
Treland, with the present feeling of Ireland, would be able to force that 
Parliament to any measure of justice they desired ; but as you have to deal 
with a great Parliament sitting in London, all the clamour you make, the 
demands you may urge from this side the Channel, come with a very feeble 
effect in London, especially as it can only be represented by about 100 
members ; and of those, it unfortunately happens that a considerable number 
are not willing to support the demands that are made... . . You have to 
wrest your rights from a Parliament sitting in London, to which you send 
105 members. Perhaps half are not in favour of your rights, and there- 
fore the fifty who are so are lost in the 600 they find there, and the effort 
on the part of your members to do anything is one of the most dishearten- 
ing things that any representative of the people can have to do. They 
have difficulties in the Parliament in London which are vastly greater 
than those the Irish members would find if their Parliament were sitting 
in this country.” (P. 50.) 


Was ever the argument for an Irish Parliament more clearly or 
more cogently stated? And yet now, when the fifty Irish patriots 
whom Mr. Bright supposes are increased to eighty-six, as the result of 
that extension of the franchise which he so earnestly advocated, Mr. 
Bright, with astounding inconsistency, turns round upon his former 
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friends, and uncompromisingly denounces an Irish Parliament, and 
joins the Tories, whom he previously abhorred, in refusing to the 
Irish people the justice which in 1866 he said an enfranchised people 
would be certain to give them. He has no comfort for them now 
but to commend them to the “ generosity and justice of the United 
and Imperial Parliament,” whose callousness and injustice he so 
strongly denounced in 1866, 

His change of sentiment, according to his own showing, did not, 
however, begin quite recently. As Mr. Gladstone was advancing to 
his credit, Mr. Bright was retrograding. In a letter dated June 24, 
1886, he says: 


“Tn the year 1872 I wrote a letter to an Irish General, from which I 
extract a short sentence: ‘To have two legislative assemblies in the United 
Kingdom would, in my opinion, be an intolerable mischief ; and I think 
no sensible man can wish for two within the limits of the present United 
Kingdom who does not wish the United Kingdom to become two or more 
nations entirely separated from each other.’ To this opinion I still adhere, 
and, if it be possible, more firmly than before.” 


Mr. Gladstone would legislate for the masses as distinguished from 
the classes. This was once the principle and policy of Mr. Bright ; 
but he has completely changed sides in this respect, and now he 
extends the whole of his sympathy to what he is pleased to style the 
loyal minority in Ireland. He has lost all confidence in popular in- 
stitutions. He totally ignores that great principle so fully expressed 
with regard to Italy and other nationalities, that every nation has a 
right to choose its own form of government.' He insists on the 
great mass of the Irish people being kept under the iron heel of the 
intolerant Orange minority, by the superior military power of a 
foreign nation. The Irish Protestant ascendancy could no longer 
be maintained if left to fight its own battles, and therefore, at all 
costs and in defiance of all justice, the Orange minority are backed 
by the stronger force of England. When Mr. Bright boasts of the 
loyalty of the Orange faction in Ireland, he seems to lose sight 
altogether of the notorious fact that they have always made their 
loyalty depend entirely on the condition of their having their own 
way, which in effect is not loyalty at all. In prospect of every 
reform that has been won for Ireland, they have threatened rebellion 
and civil war, and they resort to the most unprincipled means to 
retain their ascendancy. 


1 This principle was strongly asserted with regard to Italy in 1860, both in the 
speeches of the leading statesmen of the day, in the leading newspapers—including the 
Times, the Daily News, the Sun, &c. &ce.—and even in the Queen’s Speech, where her 
Majesty said, in view of a projected Congress, ‘‘I should steadfastly maintain the 
principle that no external furce should be employed to impose on the people of Italy 
any particular Government or Constitution.” And again: ‘‘I shall endeavour to obtain 
for the people of Italy freedom from foreign interference by force of arms, in their 
internal concerns, and I trust that the affairs of the Italian y: ninsula may be peace- 
fully and satisfactorily settled.” 
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In direct contradiction to his sentiments, uttered in 1866, as to the 
treatment of Irish needs in a British Parliament, Mr. Bright pro- 
ceeds in his letter of June 24, 1886: 


“No Irish Parliament can be so powerful or so just in Ireland as the 
United Parliament sitting in Westminster.” 


The power of the United Parliament is unquestioned. Its justice 
is altogether another affair. Here Mr. Bright may well be made to 
answer himself. What he said in 1866 was true then, and it is true 
now (see p. 3) as to the indifference of the Imperial Parliament to 
the wrongs of Ireland; and it has received tremendous emphasis 
during the last few months. 

Mr. Bright, however, has been greatly shocked at the action 
of the Irish party in recent years. He proceeds, in his letter of 
June 24, 1886: 


“T cannot trust the peace and the interests of Ireland, North or South, 
to the Irish parliamentary party, to whom the Government now propose 
to make a general surrender. My six years’ experience of them, of their 
language in the House of Commons and their deeds in Ireland, makes it 
impossible for me to consent to handing over to them the industry, the 
prosperity, and the rights of 5,000,000 of the Queen’s subjects. At least 
2,000,000 of them are as loyal us the population of your own town, and I 
will be no party to a measure which will thrust them from the generosity 
and the justice of the united and Imperial Parliament.” 


Unfortunately, all the “generosity aud the justice” of this 
“ United and Imperial Parliament ” is enlisted on one side, and in its 
excessive partiality for the restive minority of grasping landlords 
and sectarian bigots it tramples on the rights and liberties of the 
great mass of the people. ‘This has been the policy ever since the 
Union. Measure after measure, though supported by a large 
majority of the votes of the Irish members, has been rejected by 
the overbearing majority of English votes, supporting the Irish 
minority. In this way more than thirty moderate attempts at land 
reform were defeated between 1825 and 1870, at which latter 
date Mr. Gladstone succeeded in passing a measure in the right 
direction. 

But in the action of Parliament during the present session the 
gross injustice and bitter mockery of the United Parliament are 
exhibited in a stronger light than ever. The earlier part of the 
session was devoted almost entirely to the passing of Rules of 
Procedure, by which debate can be curtly and effectually silenced at 
the will of one or two functionaries of the Government, and the 
most important provisions become law without ever having been 
discussed in the House. The avowed and immediate object of this 
most unconstitutional and tyrannical measure was to reduce to 
absolute nullity the small amount of power which the Irish patriotic 
party already possessed for carrying any measure of reform for their 
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bleeding country. The next step was the introduction of a Coercion 
Bill, in many of its provisions more tyrannical than any of the 
previous eighty-six which have graced the period of the so-called 
Union ; and now, by devices the most scandalous and unparlia- 
mentary, this vile Bill has been hurried through Committee before 
one-half of its provisions have been submitted to the consideration 
of the House. 

This is essentially Tory practice. Had the Tories had their 
present strong majority by the normal strength of their own party, 
it would have been unreasonable to protest. But this retrograde 
Tory policy is only possible in consequence of a large secession from 
the party of progress and liberal legislation. If, instead of seceding 
from the Liberal party and giving the Tories a strong majority, and 
adhering to them faithfully through the unprecedented and uncon- 
stitutional tyranny and gross insult to Ireland that has marked the 
progress of the Coercion Bill, they had remained true to the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone, and been content to give him their aid to 
mould his Irish measures into a shape more generally acceptable to 
the party, this vexed question might by this time have been 
effectually settled, instead of our being now only on the eve of a 
struggle likely to prove more desperate in its character than any 
that has been seen of late, and calculated, in proportion, to aggravate 
the wrongs of Ireland, to the everlasting disgrace of her relentless 
persecutor, England. 

In the letter of May 30, 1887, Mr. Bright writes of “the dual 
partnership of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell,” and then, after a 
glance at past history not very relevant to the question, he proceeds 
to ask, “ But what of the partnership to which it has led?” He 
tells of previous humiliations of the Liberal party, and declares that 
it never had such a humiliation as it has now experienced in its 
adhesion to Mr. Gladstone. But with equal force it may be retorted 
that the humiliation consists in the secession of Mr. Bright and those 
who are acting with him, for it is they who have rendered possible 
the present Tory triumph, with all its retrograde influences. 
“But,” says Mr. Bright, “the Ethiopian of 1881 and 1882 has 
changed his skin;” and then he tries to damage Mr. Gladstone by 
adducing the fact of his co-operation with the Irish National party. 
But dark as he may make the past of some of the Irish patriots, 
their misdeeds are only another illustration of the truth which he 
himself has so correctly stated, that the crime of Ireland is the 
natural expression and the measure of Irish indignation against 
English oppression and wrong. When Greece, and Poland, and 
Italy, and Bulgaria were fighting for liberty, John Bright never 
complained of humiliation when expressing sympathy with them. 
We can overlook the excesses and misdirected efforts of patriots in 
their struggles for liberty, anywhere but at home. The grand 
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objection to the efforts of Irish patriots to free themselves from 
tyranny is that those efforts are directed against ourselves. 

It is the more remarkable that Mr. Bright clings with ‘such 
tenacity to the attempt.to damage Mr. Gladstone on the ground of 
his association with Mr. Parnell, when it is notorious that the Tory 
party is open to precisely the same charge, but without the same 
good reason. The doings of the Irish patriots were as well known 
when the Tories entered into an alliance with them for the purpose 
of defeating Mr. Gladstone, and whatever opprobrium is attached to 
him on this account, attaches with tenfold force to his adversaries. 
With them it was a political manceuvre, and the result has amply 
shown how hollow were their promises of reform for Ireland ; whereas 
with Mr, Gladstone the motive is not victory over political 
opponents, but justice to Ireland, and a profound conviction that 
previous methods had signally failed, and that the time had come for 
an entirely new departure. If justice is to be delayed until patriots 
in their efforts to obtain redress are immaculate, then tyranny may 
triumph unchecked for ever. 

The patriots in Ireland have considered themselves justified in 
many of their proceedings by the consideration that they were in 
a state of civil war with England, and experience has abundantly 
shown that men who have resorted to what the tyrant power 
regarded as most unwarrantable excesses have proved themselves 
capable of acting in a fit and worthy manner when the tyranny 
was overthrown, and they themselves put in possession of legiti- 
mate and recognized authority. What the action of the Irish 
patriots would be if installed as members of a Parliament of their 
own, is not in the least to be inferred from their action in the 
Union Parliament, under the gross wrongs and the bitter con- 
tempt to which they have habitually been subjected by the House. 
Their greatest crime in the eyes of men like Mr. Bright is their 
intense and dogged earnestness on behalf of their country—and 
they have never given any warrant for the nightmare with which 
he is haunted as to their disposition to tyrannize over the minority 
of his choice—a minority which relies upon British aid to maintain 
an ascendancy utterly opposed to a truly national spirit, and fatal to 
all real dignity and nobleness of character. Those who imagine 
that an Irish Parliament, elected by the extended suffrage now en- 
joyed, and freed from the tyranny of England, would consent to 
transfer the country to the domination of the Pope of Rome, mis- 
interpret the plainest teachings of history, and of passing, every-day 
events. The claims of the Pope, doubtless, are monstrous enough ; 
‘but there is no section of the Irish people with the -power or the 
will to enforce them for him. His authority is continually being 
disputed, not merely by the people, but also by members of the 
hierarchy on which he depends. The cohesion necessary for such an 
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enterprise is simply impossible. Growing intelligence and a sense 
of responsibility, and a taste of the sweets of freedom in an emanci- 
pated nation, will render it proof against all endeavours on the part 
of Romanists to force religious disabilities on those who differ from 
them in religious belief. The remembrance of the horrors of Pro- 
testant ascendancy will deter them from permitting any other. 
Precisely as the national spirit advances, that of religious bigotry 
and enmity will subside, and all sects and parties will unite in the 
grand object of establishing their common country in a career of 
moral, social, and commercial prosperity, which is simply impossible 
while the nation is rent by the factions inspired by the political 
conflict of rival creeds. 

Mr. Bright was once as sensible of this truth as any man. In 
his Limerick speech in 1868, in anticipation of the disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church in Ireland, he said : 


“Under a free, voluntary system, the members of the Church would have 
power to contro] their own organizations, free from Acts of Parliament, 
and thus quietly regulate their own creed and discipline. A grand bond 
of sympathy and union would thus be established; and instead of the 
ravings of frantic Orangemen, they would see the enlightened zeal of 
Christian men and women acting in the spirit of a free and zealous 
Church.” ? 


And yet in 1887 Mr. Bright would sacrifice to the sectarian pre- 
judices of these ‘“ frantic Orangemen,” who have learnt nothing 
by twenty years’ experience, the rights and the liberty of a whole 
nation. 

Mr. Bright contemptuously calls the Irish national party “ the 
Eighty-six Club,” * and tries to bring discredit upon it by the asser- 
tion, that “ it is said that at least forty of them sit in Parliament by 
right of dollars contributed in America, by the avowed enemies of 
England,” He did not display the acumen of his earlier years when 
he made such a charge as this, with the hope of damaging the Irish 
party. He is careful to say “it is said”; evidently not feeling sure 
of the correctness of the statement. But supposing it to be strictly 
correct, what does it prove? Who are those enemies of England 
who contribute their hard-earned cash for such a purpose ? and what 
made them our enemies ? Is it not notorious that they are themselves 
the men who have been banished by English cupidity and tyranny in 
Treland—many of them the victims of evictions such as are now hor- 
rifying Europe, or the descendants of evicted tenants. One of the 
most shameful incidents of this unhappy strnggle, and the most 
damnatory to English honour, is the fact that our tyranny in theSister 
Isle has raised another Ireland in America, intensely sympathetic 
with the oppressed population now; and in proportion, quite natu- 


1 Smith’s “ Life and Speeches of John Bright,” p. 192. 
* Letter of May 30, 1887, to the Birmingham meeting. 
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rally, intense in their hatred of England, and rejoicing to help in our 
humiliation. Not all the money sent by Irish emigrants in America 
is sent for political purposes. The landlords of Ireland have to a 
large extent, for many years past, been enriching themselves or pay- 
ing off the claims on their embarrassed estates out of money earned 
by servant girls and labourers in America, who have sent what they 
could ill spare to their struggling relatives in Ireland, to enable them 
to meet the demands of remorseless landlords, and to avoid the death- 
dealing sentence of eviction, when it would have been utterly impos- 
sible. for them otherwise to pay the shamelessly exorbitant rents 
demanded of them. No wonder at the sense of injustice, and conse- 
quent bitter hatred, engendered by this heartless work, when it is 
borne in mind that in many cases the land has been reclaimed from 
the bog, and all the buildings on it erected, and thus its whole value 
given to it, by the labour of the occupier, and at his own cost, with- 
out the advance of one penny by the landlord; and that the whole 
value of the land has been paid over and over again in exorbitant 
rents; and yet when he is evicted every particle of this property 
is confiscated by the landlord, under the pretence of its being 
due in discharge of the demand which had previously been main- 
tained for a fabulous and impossible rent. 

The feeling of the Irish people in America has recently been put 
to an unwonted proof. They have cordially and promptly welcomed 
the offer of justice made by Mr. Gladstone, and have proved conclu- 
sively the correctness of the eulogy that the original Mr. Bright 
pronounced upon them, when, having spoken of justice as “ the great 
miracle-worker among men,” he added: “ If there be a people on the 
face of the earth whose hearts are accessible to justice, it is the Irish 
people.” ! 

Mr. Bright proves his complete change of position by the manner 
in which he speaks of the Irish parliamentary party. He has lost 
faith in popular institutions, He calls the eighty-six members who are 
true to the claims of their country a conspiracy—elected though they 
were by popular constituencies such as it has been one of his grand 
objects to create. Such a conspiracy surely never existed before. 
The voters in Ireland cannot now be driven to the poll by the land- 
owners, like so many sheep and oxen, or rather like slaves, attended 
by escorts of police and military. No; they are protected by the 
ballot now, and they more fully represent the nation than ever before. 
And this “ conspiracy ” is the result of the votes of a nation! To 
say that this result is due to the action of the National League does 
not alter its significance; for no such organization could effect such 
results, if it were not supported by a truly national sentiment. 
“The great English Liberal party,” Mr. Bright proceeds to say,’ “is 
called on to abandon its past policy and to prostrate itself before an 


1 Speech at Limerick in 1868. 2 Letter of May 30, 1887. 
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odious, illegal, and immoral conspiracy.” His sympathy with the 
people has vanished ; he calls the result of a truly popular election 
odious! ‘The very success and extent of their patriotic struggles is 
made the head and front of their offending, It was once the 
*“ odious oligarchy ” that roused his patriotic ire. But now he has 
turned his back upon a struggling people, and transferred his sym- 
pathies to the tyrant minority who have always been the oppressors 
in Ireland, and who, unwilling to trust to popular institutions in 
their own country, are determined to keep down the aspirations of a 
united people by the aid of a foreign power. And then Mr. 
Bright describes himself and his associates in this transfer of sym- 
pathies from the oppressed to the oppressors, as “ we who remain 
true to the principles and policy of the Liberals!” A strange de- 
scription, indeed, of men who have seceded from their party, with all 
its noble traditions, and given their whole strength to the mainte- 
nance in office of the party that is traditionally and in principle 
opposed to every reform, and which Mr. Bright himself described as 
utterly incapable of right feeling towards Ireland. Whatever may 
be the action of the Liberal dissidents in the future, they are, to all 
intents and purposes, for the time being, and in relation to the most 


oO) 
urgent question of the day, nothing more than a section of the Tory 
party. 

It is significant that Mr. Bright in this letter has not a word to 
say on the present policy of the Government—not one word against 
that policy of coercion which on former occasions he so unsparingly 
condemned! And he charges Mr. Gladstone with turning his coat ! 
But Mr. Gladstone has not turned his coat. He has made no change 
but such as is in strict accord with Liberal principles, and such, 
indeed, as they actually demanded. Or if he has turned his coat, it 
must have been wrong side out before, so far as this question was 
concerned. But the change that Mr. Bright and his associates have 
made deprives them entirely of the title to make the assertion with 
which he concludes, that they “stand before the country guiltless of 
the mischief, and without the blame.” On the contrary, infinite 
mischief has already resulted from the support they have given to a 
Tory Government in its retrograde policy, and from the total arrest 
of the progress of much-needed reforms, which under a_ Liberal 
Government would have been made. What world-wide mischief 

1 «*T entirely disagree with those who, when any crisis or trouble arises, say that 
you must first of all preserve order, you must assert the supremacy of the Govern- 
ment, and then consider the grievances that are complained of.”—ASpeech at Rochdale, 
Dec. 23, 1867. 

“You may pass this Bill ; you may put the Home Secretary’s five hundred men into 
gaol; you may do more than this—you may suppress the conspiracy and put down the 
insurrection ; but the moment it is suppressed there will still remain the: germs of 
this malady, and from those germs will grow up, as heretofore, another crop of insur- 
rection and another harvest of misfortune. And it may be that those who sit here 
eighteen years after this moment, will find another Ministry and another Secretary of 


State ready to propose to you another Administration of the same ever-failing and 
ever-poisonous medicine.’—Speech in the House of Commons, Feb. 17, 1866. 
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may be done by the present Government before they give up the reins 
is still to be seen, and of all the mischief they do, and all the good 
they prevent, the dissident Liberals, with John Bright at their head, 
will certainly fully share the blame and the shame. 

Mr. Bright writes of the strong majority in the House at present 
who are withholding justice from Ireland, and inflicting coercion 
instead ; and he tries to make capital out of the fact that without the 
Irish eighty-six there would be two to one against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish policy. But why should he even for a moment think of thus 
eliminating the Irish element from Parliament, especially when a 
question so immediately affecting Ireland is concerned ? He showed 
in 1866 the immense disadvantage under which the 105 Irish 
members labour in the British Parliament, and now, it seems, he would 
settle all their questions for them without consulting them atall. And 
in harmony with this view he has supported the present Government 
in their unconstitutional Procedure Bill, by which the 86 are 
now effectually silenced, and then supports Government in enacting 
their Coercion Bill, by which public agitation is to be stopped, and 
combination made a crime when applied to the staple trade of the 
country. The Irish patriots have no wish to remain in the British 
Parliament, if only they may have one of their own; but to refuse 
them the one at the same time that they are effectually silenced in 
the other, is to make popular institutions for Ireland a mockery and 
a delusion. It is clear that the present state of things cannot last. 
We must move either backwards or forwards. And doubtless, when 
the dissident Liberals come to face the constituencies that sent them 
to Parliament pledged against coercion, they will find it impossible 
to give a satisfactory account of the use they have made of the power 
entrusted to them, and a reaction will follow, which will place the 
true friends of progress once more in the ascendancy, will make 
justice to Ireland possible, and will relegate to well-deserved contempt 
and oblivion those professed Liberals who have betrayed their trust 
and given their strength to the enemy. 


In the Zimes of Jvly 5 of the present year there is a letter from Mr. 
Bright, in which he tries to defend himself from the charge of incon- 
sistency on account of his present attitude in relation to the Irish 
question. It isa reply to a correspondent who quotes from the speech 
to the Cork Farmers’ Club in 1866, already quoted in this article, in 
which he advocates so ably a Parliament in College Green, on the 
ground that there Irish farmers could obtain redress of their griev- 
ances much more readily than from the English Parliament. He still 
maintains this position, but adds: ‘‘ The same may be said of Scotland 
and Wales and of the great counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire.” 
But he proceeds: ‘‘ It does not follow that it would be wise to estab- 
lish so many Parliaments in order to give special influence to special 
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portions of our population.” But this does not agree with the declara- 
tion of 1866; for there he expressly states that the farmers of 
Scotland have much greater power to influence the English Legislature 
in their own behalf than the handful of Irish members, “ acting among 
600 men, some hundreds of miles away from those whom they repre- 
sent.”* This comparison with Scotland, Wales, Lancashire and York- 
shire looks too much like a device to turn aside attention from the ques- 
tion at issue. When those localities demand Home Rule, and found 
their demand on wrongs such as those endured every day in Ireland, 
then it will be time to take up the question of Home Rule for them. 
In the meantime, gigantic wrongs do exist in Ireland. The Parlia- 
ment still sees with unconcern that forced exodus on which Mr. Bright 
expatiated so eloquently twenty years ago, and, as he predicted, no 
adequate measures are taken for their relief. The policy is supreme 
which he emphatically condemned, of attempting to enforce entire 
submission to laws acknowledged to be bad, before attempting any 
measure of redress. If, while suggesting a Parliament in College 
Green to the Cork farmers as a means of remedy for their grievances, 
Mr. Bright did not believe it would be wise to grant it, and did not 
intend to help them to obtain one, it was, to say the least, a piece of 
very bad taste to tantalize them with the suggestion; and it has 
laid Mr. Bright open to serious misunderstanding. He says now, he 
has never changed his views. Either, therefore, he was not sincere 
in proposing an Irish Parliament in 1866, or he is inconsistent in 
opposing it now. 

He next attempts to show that since 1868 more has been done 
for Ireland than before, and he ends the argument by declaring that 
“Treland is not neglected.” This, if it means anything, means that 
there are now no special grievances that warrant the discontent of 
the Irish people. But the discontent exists—it is rampant, and, 
according to his own showing, its prevalence is the measure of mis- 
government and oppression. ‘Thus, instead of sympathising, as he 
once did, with the oppressed people, he joins, in effect, those who 
maintain that there are no special wrongs to redress. 

In harmony with this view, he persists in denouncing as an 
“ odious, illegal, and immoral conspiracy,” one of the greatest and 
most nearly unanimous movements that any oppressed people ever 
exhibited, and that, too, with an absence of crime and outrage 
altogether unprecedented ; and all through the hope inspired by that 
odious conspiracy, that they will eventually triumph by constitutional 
means: a surpassingly sublime specimen of faith in great principles 
and in the sincerity of their newly found English friends, and one 
that John Bright himself would twenty years ago have been tho 
first to recognize and extol. 

Mr. Bright then refers again to “a conspiracy which derives its 


1 Speeches, p. 51. 
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funds and its inspiration to a large extent from the enemies of Eng- 
land in the United States of America,” and actually proceeds to 
attribute to it the failure of the Land Bill of 1881 to give “ tran- 
quillity to the tenantry of Ireland.” Here, again, he completely 
loses sight of the principle, which he himself so clearly stated in 
1866, that there is no general discontent without a general grievance. 
The very success of the “ conspiracy” is but too sure a criterion of 
the deep-seated and grievous nature of the malady, and the utter 
hopelessness of any cure to be effected by the present physicians. 

Mr. Bright writes as if total and entire separation were a neces- 
sary and universally admitted consequence of an Irish Parliament, 
and he repeats the cry as if he thought that mere repetition would 
convince the world of its truth. He once argued for the reconcilia- 
tion of all partics as the only ground on which true union could be 
effected. In the Limerick speech he proceeded : 

“There can be no great measure accomplished, unless all concerned 
lend willing hands; and there can be no great act of national and historic 
reconciliation unless all the parties hitherto opposed are willing to be 
reconciled. Let us make a new treaty—not written on parchment, not 
bound with an oath. Its conditions should be these—justice on the part 
of Great Britain ; forgiveness on the part of Ireland.” 

And now, forsooth, he declares that he has not changed his opi- 
nions, but others have, and they are offended at his inconsistency ! 
Twenty years ago he sought to reconcile Romanist and Protestant 
in a common zeal for their country’s good. Now, he embraces the 
cause of the Protestant landlord minority, and does his very best, 
whether intending it or not, to exasperate and perpetuate those sec- 
tarian differences and that feud between landlord and tenant which 
are the greatest hindrances to a truly harmonious national sentiment ; 
and he uses all his powers to uphold the Governmerit of the day in 
stifling complaint and silencing peaceful agitation, in the vain hope 
of postponing to an indefinite future those reforms which, if granted 
at once, would disarm the odious “ conspiracy ” and the American 
enemies of England, by turning them into our grateful friends— 
friends who will rejoice to unite with England and Scotland in the 
grand design of sustaining and advancing the prosperity and the 
glory of the empire. ‘The grand desideratum is not a Union Parlia- 
ment, but a United Kingdom; and to that end an Irish Parliament 
for purely Irish affairs and a rational settlement of the land question 
are essential requisites. 
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PREHISTORIC SURGERY. 


Tue truth of the saying of Solomon, “There is no new thing 
under the sun,” has been often exemplified; but when modern 
surgeons began, with fear and trembling, to operate upon the 
human head, and by means of instruments as perfect as human 
skill could devise undertook to cut away, with a circular saw 
called a trephine, a portion of bone, and to raise a fractured part, 
which by pressing upon the brain caused insensibility or epileptic 
convulsions, they little dreamt that thousands of years before, at a 
period when men dwelt in caves and knew not the use of any metal— 
when their only tools and instruments consisted of polished flints of 
various shapes, and of teeth and bones of animals, hafted in 
different ways according to the uses for which they were intended— 
these uncivilized men yet had the courage, or temerity, to undertake 
an operation resembling modern trephining; and what is still more 
strange, practised it with a success which modern surgeons might 
well envy, for those operated upon, frequently—probably in the 
majority of cases—survived for many years, and in some instances 
evidently grew up from infancy, with a large hole in some part of 
the head, and died in old age, not from the wound, but from some 
natural cause. It will be asked how it is possible to ascertain the 
truth of things which took place so many thousands of years ago, and 
as the subject is one of interest, not only to the man of science, but 
also to the general student of human progress in the past, we will 
endeayour to make it clear. 

It was in the year 1868 that M. Pruniéres discovered, in a dolmen 
near Aiguiéres, a skull which had evidently been cut away after death, 
so as to destroy nearly the whole of one side. One spot alone of the 
large hole thus produced was smooth, whilst the rest appeared to have 
been sawn away with rough tools. M. Pruniéres supposed that he had 
discovered one of those drinking-cups of human skulls, from which the 
Gauls drank to celebrate their victories, and imagined that the smooth 
portion represented the part to which the lips had been applied. Asa 
drinking-cup it was presented to the Paris Museum of Anthropology, 
but when other skulls, more or less mutilated, were discovered in 
various graves of the neolithic (polished stone) period, and with them 
numerous fragments, evidently fashioned carefully, some with holes 
or cross cuts for suspension, but always with a little polished section 
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in some part, the late Dr. Paul Broca began to examine these 
mutilated skulls with care, and soon came to the conclusion that the 
polished part of the mutilation resulted from a cicatrized wound, 
healed many years prior to death ; whilst the fragments represented 
amulets cut from the skull after death, and from some cause 
especially valued, as having upon them a portion of the cicatrized 
wound. 

This discovery was much discussed in the French Anthropological 
Society, and in 1877, Dr. Broca published his very interesting 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Sur la Trépanation du Crane et les Amulettes 
Craniennes 4 |’Epoque Néolithique.” In this Dr. Broca fully 
explains his reasons for believing that these perforations of the skull 
were not the result of accident or disease, but had been intentionally 
made, and for a purpose which he thought argued a belief in spirits 
among these prehistoric surgeons. 

The holes found in these skulls were all more or less oval, and were 
not confined to one part of the head, although never made on the 
forehead. The skulls operated upon belonged also to both sexes, and 
generally showed signs of growth after the operation, thus proving 
that the trephining had taken place in very early life, and evidently 
upon healthy skulls. Casting about for a reason for a practice so 
apparently barbarous, Dr. Broca found in a work by Jehan Taxil, 
published in 1603, a passage which seemed to throw light both upon 
the process employed and the reason for its application. Taxil’s work 
was entitled, “ Traité de l’epilepsie, maladie vulgairement appellé au 
pays de Provence la goutette aux petits enfans,” and the treatment 
prescribed for this disease was the application of a “ cautaire,” “ en 
descouvrant l’os, voyre, en réppant, en emportant la premiére table, 
comme on le faict ordinairement.” Hence Dr. Broca assumed that in 
neolithic times, as in the days of Taxil, the trephining of infants by 


scraping away the substance of the skull with a flint implement, was ° 


the common mode of cure applied to epilepsy, or to thatwhich was often 
mistaken for epilepsy—infantile convulsions. That those who sur- 
vived the operation were looked upon with a certain veneration, and 
that after their death a posthumous cutting away of the skull took 
place, in order to provide amulets for the protection of others from 
similar diseases, and that these amulets derived their value from 
having upon them a portion of the healed wound, showing that they 
had belonged to a person who had been operated upon successfully ; 
hence the variety of shape, some being round, some triangular, some 
irregularly oval, or nearly square, Sometimes these amulets are 
found inside a much mutilated skull, but in these cases the amulet 
belongs invariably to another skull, and the mutilated skull is always 
packed tightly with earth, in order, as is supposed, to deceive the 
spirit, which, returning and finding no aperture, would not be able to 
discover the loss of substance, 
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We have here given the ideas of Dr. Broca upon this very interest- 
ing discovery, important in the history of a people who occupied 
Europe long before any of the races now inhabiting it had come into 
existence, because, if Dr. Broca has rightly interpreted the facts, they 
prove these cave-dwellers to have possessed not only a considerable 
amount of surgical skill in performing a certain operation, but, also, 
associated therewith, a rudimentary religious belief in spirits, which 
association, as we shall show later, has continued to the present day, 
and may still be traced even among ourselves, 

The subject, although long familiar to French anthropologists, has 
only recently attracted notice in this country. In 1881 it formed the 
subject of a paper entitled “Surgery and Superstition in Neolithic 
Times,” by Miss A. W. Buckland, read before the Anthropological 
Institute, but it is only recently that it has excited an interest in the 
general public. On March 4, 1887, Mr. Victor Horsley, F.R.S., 
delivered a lecture at the Royal Institution entitled “ Brain Surgery 
in the Stone Age ;” the lecture was accompanied by a series of lime- 
light illustrations, to show the ancient and modern mode of trephining, 
and was so well received that Mr. Horsley was requested to repeat it 
before the Anthropological Society, which he did on May 10, and we 
will now endeavour to point out how far Mr. Horsley differs from Dr. 
Broca. In the first place, he asserts: “ From a comparison of the 
modes of trephining performed by savage and medieval nations, it 
was proved that the Stone Age people opened the skull either by 
drilling, scraping, or sawing, most probably by the last method.” 
This was not the opinion of Dr. Broca, who found in the numerous 
skulls examined by him no trace of sawing, the cicatrized wound 
being always smooth and more or less oval, which we need not say 
would have been impossible had flint saws been used, as these could 
only work in a straight line, and would show traces of cutting beyond 
the opening, which are not found in these very ancient skulls, 
although, as we shall show, such cuts ave found in certain cases of 
later date ; besides which, the slope of the bevelled edge in these 
perforated skulls of the Stone Age, show that a scraping implement 
must have been used, as in sawing the edge would be perpendicular ; 
besides which, Dr. Broca proved by experiment, that a precisely 
similar opening to those in the ancient skulls might be made in a 
child’s skull in five minutes by scraping the bone away with a piece 
of glass, whilst in an adult, the same operation required an hour. 
Again, Mr. Horsley differs from Dr. Broca in supposing that these 
operations were resorted to for the relief of symptoms caused by 
fractured skull, which often produces epilepsy. Dr. Broca, however, 
showed that in the skulls he examined there was no trace of fracture. 

Mr. Horsley then proceeds to say: “ The deliberate nature of the 
operation, as exemplified in the skulls hitherto discovered, was proved 
by the position of the openings, these being in the majority of in- 
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stances healed, and by the extremely interesting discovery of the fact, 
that the portions of bone cut out were not only preserved as amulets, 
but also put back again into such a trephined head at the time of 
death.”' As the amulets known are-of all shapes, in most cases 
larger than the perforations, and are sometimes polished with care, it 
does not seem possible that they can be the fractured fragments re- 
moved from the oval aperture by sawing, according to Mr. Horsley’s 
theory, and in fact Dr Broca proved, as we said before, that in all 
cases the amulets found inside the mutilated skulls did not belong to 
those skulls, but were of a totally different texture, and as they always 
had upon them a portion of a cicatrized wound, they must have been 
cut from a skull healed long before death. 

A very elaborate article upon this subject appears in vol. v. of 
“ Contributions to North American Ethnology,” published by the 
U.S. Government in 1882, The author, Mr. Robert Fletcher, 
M.R.C.S. England, follows Dr. Broca’s pamphlet closely, and 
reproduces his drawings, but gives a fuller account of the practice as 
it exists at the present day among barbarous and semi-civilized 
peoples, as well as a list of the discoveries made of these curious 
perforated skulls and amulets since the date of Dr. Broca’s pamphlet. 
We find from this paper that three modes of trephining or opening 
the skull exist at the present day, one of which is in use among the 
inhabitants of some of the South Sea Islands, who may be said to be 
still in the Stone Age, as their only metal tools are obtained from 
Europeans; and. in this case it is interesting to observe that the 
method employed follows closely upon that assumed by Dr. Broca to 
have been in use in Europe in prehistoric times. 

Mr. Fletcher says: ‘In Otaheite, the operator’s armamentarium 
consists of pieces of broken glass bottles for scraping, or sometimes 
of flints; sharks’ teeth for incisions, and pieces of gourd with sharks’ 
tenons for strings, with which to cover the opening produced.” He 
then quotes as follows from the Rey, 8. Ella, a missionary at Uvea, 
one of the Loyalty Islands : 

“ A notion prevails that headache, neuralgia, vertigo, and other cerebral 
affections proceed from a crack in the head, or pressure of the skull on the 
brain. The remedy is to lay open the scalp with a cross or T incision, then 
scrape the cranium carefully and gently with a piece of glass, until a hole 
is made into the skull, down to the dura mater, about the size of a crown- 
piece. Sometimes this scraping operation will be even to the pia mater by 
an unskilful surgeon, or from the impatience of the friends, and death is 
the consequence. In the best of hands, about half of those who undergo 
the operation die from it. Yet this barbarous custom, from superstition 
and fashion, has been so prevalent, that very few of the male adults are 
without this hole in the cranium. I am informed that sometimes an 
attempt is made to cover the membranes of the cranium so exposed by 


placing a piece of cocoanut shell under the scalp. For this purpose they 
select a very hard and durable piece of shell, from which they scrape the 


1 Abstract of Lecture at Royal Institution. 
VOL. 128.—NoO. 5. NN 
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softer parts, and grind quite smooth, and put this as a plate between the 
scalp and skull. Formerly the trephine was simply a shark’s tooth ; now a 
piece of broken glass is found more suitable. The part of the cranium 
generally selected is that where the coronal and sagittal sutures unite, or a 
little above it, upon the supposition that there the fracture exists.” 1 

The next instance we will quote of the common practice of this 
surgical operation among semi-civilized people at the present day is 
also taken from Mr. Fletcher’s article before referred to. It relates 
to a tribe of Kabyles in the province of Constantine Algeria, who 
are metal-workers, and it is especially noticeable because it is almost 
confined to a single tribe descended from the ancient Berbers. <A 
full account of the operation is given by two French army surgeons, 
MM. L. T, Martin and Amédée Paris, who found in use a set of 
trephining instruments, consisting of a razor, knife, hook, elevator, 
perforator, and saw. 

“The perforator is a metal rod with a point an eighth of an inch long, 
but not over one-third of the diameter of the rod, which thus forms a 
shoulder, and prevents too deep a penetration of the instrument. The point 
being fixed in the bone, after removal of the scalp by a crucial incision, the 
rod is taken between the hands of the operator, and, by a rapid to and 
fro movement, is made to revolve, so that a puncture is produced. This is 
followed by another and another, until the fracture, or the portion of bone 
intended to be removed, is surrounded with a row of these holes very close 
together. The saw is used to run them one into the other, and by means 
of the elevator the fragment is removed. The dentated edges are smoothed, 
a shield is fastened over the aperture, and appropriate dressings, with 
many ceremonies, applied. The operation is performed with great slow- 
ness, and is not generally completed at one sitting. It must, one would 
think, be exquisitely painful, but it is held to be a point of honour to ex- 
hibit no evidence of suffering; and if the patient should be so weak as to 
utter cries, he is jeered at, and even beaten.” * 

The operation is performed for fracture of the skull, for disease of 
the bone, and for violent pains in the head. It may be performed 
at any age between ten and sixty, upon either sex, and upon any 
part of the skull, although the parietal bones seem to be most 
frequently chosen. M. Martin had seen men upon whom the opera- 
tion had been performed five or six times, and one case is published 
in which a man had been operated upon five times within five years. 

There is yet a third method described by M. Paris as in use 
among these Kabyles. In this a square cut is made with a saw, and 
the piece thus traced out is forcibly lifted with the elevator, which 
sometimes tears away a considerable portion beyond the square de- 
signed. It is possible that all three of these processes may have been 
in use in prehistoric times, although the simple scraping away of the 
substance of the skull, as now in use in the South Sea Islands, would 
seem to have been both the most ancient and the most usual manner 
of performing the operation, for it would not be easy to saw or drill 


1 “ Native Medicine and Surgery in the South Sea Islands.” By the Rev. S, Ella. 
Medical Times and Gazette, 1874. 
2 ** Prehistoric Trephining.’’ Robert Fletcher. 
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holes with flint implements ; and the fact that skulls have been found 
in which the operation has not been completed, a portion only having 
been scraped away, proves that this was the ordinary method 
employed. 

Let us now turn to the geographical range of this curious custom 
in prehistoric times, before endeavouring to assign a reason for its 
use. 

Perforated or trephined skulls of the age of polished stone have 
been found in many parts of France, in Belgium, at Borreby in 
Denmark, at Noes in the island of Falster, in Bohemia, in Russia, 
in Poland, in Portugal, in Algeria ; whilst a cranial amulet has been 
found in the Swiss lake dwellings. No perforated skulls are as yet 
known in Great Britain, nor in Italy, perhaps because they have not 
been diligently sought for ; but in America one celebrated instance is 
known, of a skull found by Mr Squier in a Peruvian grave, in which 
a square opening had been cut just above the forehead, the patient 
having died before the wound had completely healed, Broca thought 
about ten days after the operation. This long remained the solitary 
American example of this curious custom, and seems to be more 
nearly analogous to the process described in Algeria than to the usage 
of prehistoric times in Europe, although Mr. Fletcher thinks the 
square cut in this instance was made with an instrument resembling 
an engraver’s burin, and not with a saw ; but several skulls have since 
been found in grave mounds in America, with perforations at the 
vertex, made, as is supposed, with a rude stone implement, but it is 
at present undetermined whether these were made during life or after 
death, and simply for suspension. Mr. Gilman, however, found a 
perfect skeleton in a grave mound in Michigan, of which the skull, 
still attached to the body, showed the perforation at the vertex, similar 
to those above mentioned, which would appear to be evidence of the 
trephining having taken place during life ; and Mr. W. C. Holbrook 
discovered eight skeletons in a dolmen, the skull of one having a 
circular opening about the size of a silver dime. This perforation 
had been made during life, for the edges had commenced to cicatrize ; 
but without further evidence it is not possible to say whether this 
was a case of trephining or of a partly healed wound. 

The geographical range of a custom so peculiar is important from an 
anthropological point of view, because, although it is the fashion to 
say that men similarly circumstanced, invariably do the same thing, 
and that therefore manners and customs are no proof of unity of 
race, nor even of contact, yet there would seem no reason why a 
custom so strange as that of which we are treating, should have 
originated in so many different parts of the world, among races 
perfectly distinct, and it seems far more reasonable to regard it as a 
proof of intercourse at some remote period with some people who 
commonly practised it; and this is rendered still more probable 
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from the fact that everywhere, both in ancient and modern times, it 
is associated with similar superstitions. We all know with what 
tenacity a custom is retained, especially when associated with 
religious beliefs. Many of our modern religious ceremonies may be 
traced back to heathen times, and perhaps to a prehistoric origin ; 
but if Dr. Broca was correct in assigning this prehistoric surgical 
operation to a belief in spiritual possession, we have in these 
perforated skulls the earliest religious record known. ‘That the 
operation, as at present practised among the Kabyles and in the 
South Sea Islands, has a religious significance, is abundantly evident ; 
but it must be observed that in the South Sea operation, which 
bears the nearest resemblance to that of neolithic times, the 
religions significance is less clearly marked than in the more 
advanced form of operation which obtains among the Kabyles, in 
which iron instruments are employed. In the latter case it assumes 
the character of a religious rite, the operator being invested with 
semi-priestly - dignity, and holding the office by inheritance. ‘ The 
operation,” says Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘ the instruments, the dressings, are 
all sacred, and the patient is held in reverence after recovery. The 
dressings consist mainly of woman’s milk and of butter; the former 
obtained from a woman who has duly performed her religious rites,” 

It would not seem difficult to trace both the rite and the 
superstitions attaching to it from neolithic times even to the present 
day in Europe, for it is an undoubted fact that in all ages, epilepsy 
and kindred diseases have been regarded as the especial work of evil 
spirits, as testified by the numerous records in the Bible ; whilst it is 
certain that trephining as a cure for these diseases was resorted to 
even up to a comparatively recent date, and it is a significant fact, 
as pointed out by Broca, that in the work of Taxil on epilepsy, 
although the circular trephine was in use in his day for the relief of 
fracture of the skull, he yet recommends the operation for epilepsy 
to be performed by scraping, thus showing the survival of the ancient 
custom. Even now we believe the old superstition lingers on in Italy 
and the south of France, where we see the heads of dogs constantly 
adorned with oval patches of red leather, to preserve them from fits ; 
whilst the use of crania] amulets, and of the substance of the human 
skull as medicine in cases of epilepsy, is well known. Even as late 
as the last century portions of the skulls of Egyptian mummies were 
used, sometimes applied as a plaster on the crown of the head ; some- 
times given internally as pills and potions; sometimes hung round 
the neck in bags as charms. ‘The portion of the skull thus used 
figured in old books as 08 epilepticum. 

The wearing of cranial amulets can be traced back from 
medizeval times to the old Gauls, several having been found in Gaulish 
sepulchres, either bored for suspension or attached to golden torques; 
whilst a singular account of the veneration still felt for pieces of the 
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human skull as a protection from epilepsy may be found in the 
English Illustrated Magazine for May 1886, where, in an article en- 
titled “In Umbria,” we meet with the following passage ; 

“ A very curious amulet (in Perugia) was the fragment of a human skull 
enclosed in a little brass reliquary, and considered to be a sovereign pro- 
tection against epilepsy and kindred disorders. Tradition said that this 
bit of bone had belonged to the skull of a person dead 200 years before, 
who had worked so many wonderful cures by his skill in medicine, and had 
lived such a long and saintly life, that he had been loved and venerated by 
all. The professor told us that it was not at all uncommon, when a body 
was dug up in the course of excavations, to find a bit of the skull missing, 
and this amulet doubtless explained the use that had been made of such 
lost fragments,” 


The question has been raised, whether the priestly ¢onsure did not 
originate from the custom of trephining the head to expel the evil 
spirit of disease ? ‘There would seem to be some reason for the sup- 
position, especially when we remember the size and position of the 
tonsure in some orders, which certainly resembles the wound in the 
trephined skulls, and might be referred to a survival of a practice 
which had fallen into desuetude, and employed to denote the holiness 
of one from whom the evil spirit had been expelled. The singular 
and unexplained fact that the tonsure exists among the Brahmins 
would, in such a connection, lead us to suppose that trephining was 
also practised anciently in India ; a supposition which receives support 
from the fact that holed dolmens—that is, stone graves with holes 
bored in one of the stones, as anthropologists believe, in order to facili- 
tate the entrance and exit of the spirit—are found in India as well 
as in Europe and in Peru, and these holes in graves are certainly 
analogous to the holes made in the skull, in all probability for the 
same purpose—that is, to allow of the escape of the spirit. 

Mr. Fletcher finds in the account of the birth of Athens, as told 
by Lucian, the first historical record of trephining, whilst it is certain 
that, among all barbarous peoples, disease in every form is looked 
upon as the work of malignant spirits: it is something outside of, 
and foreign to the sufferer, brought about by a malignant spirit in 
the service of an enemy, and the intruder must be expelled by a 
more powerful spirit, working in and through the witch doctor, who 
being called in, proceeds to find out by the aid of magic, who and 
what has caused the evil, pretending to suck out from the patient pieces 
of bone or stone, and exorcising the spirit with many mystic ceremonies. 

It would be impossible to discover at what period in man’s his- 
tory a belief in spirits originated, but it was certainly very early. 
In fact, the fear of the unknown, which is the germ of religion, 
is shared by many of the inferior animals, and it is easy to see 
that this germ would rapidly develop in man into a superstitious 
fear of unseen spirits, so that when a sudden illness, such as epilepsy 
or convulsions, for which no natural cause could be assigned, attacked 
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any one, means must be found to get rid of the evil spirit who had 
caused it, and the exit must be facilitated by making a hole 
to allow of his escape; and this would seem to be the origin of 
prehistoric trephining. The mind of uncivilized man is not strictly 
logical, and therefore there is to him nothing strange in the idea 
of the intangible requiring a tangible mode of exit, and even to the 
present day a remnant of this superstition lingers among us, so that 
ignorant watchers by a deathbed will throw open the door or window 
to allow the soul to escape. Among some races, the soul, once 
departed, is forbidden to return, lest the deceased should appear as a 
wandering ghost, and with this idea all the natural vents in the body 
are securely closed, the mouth being tied together with strong cords; 
and perhaps this was the reason for filling the skulls, which had been 
mutilated by cutting away amulets, with earth, and placing therein 
the amulet, probably worn during life to protect the exposed brain, 
as pieces of cocoanut shell are now worn in the South Sea Islands. 
Among other races, as we have seen, free entrance and exit are 
provided for, by a hole in the tomb as well as a hole in the skull, 
but in both cases a distinct belief in spirits is expressed, though in 
different ways. There is one point with regard to these prehistoric 
surgical operations which deserves especial attention—namely, the 
amount of physical endurance and recuperative power which they 
indicate, and which has lately formed the subject of a paper read 
before the Anthropological Institute by Dr. Harley. 

We pride ourselves as a race upon the possession of a con- 
siderable amount of endurance, yet we doubt whether any Englishman 
of the present day would willingly submit to the slow and painful 
operation of trephining, by means of rude iron implements or the 
still ruder glass scraper, without flinching, as the Kabyles and South 
Sea Islanders are represented as doing; but our forefathers bore 
amputations and survived fractured skulls and other serious injuries 
with very imperfect surgical aid ; and the punishments endured even 
now in countries far removed from barbarism roust be as painful 
as surgical trephining with a flint scraper. 

Mr. Fletcher supposes this power of endurance to depend greatly 
upon race, but we are disposed to regard it simply as an effort of 
will, because we find men and women of all races able to endure 
the most agonizing sufferings when necessity arises; although, 
perhaps, these same men and women, surrounded by luxury at 
home, would not be able to bear the extraction of a tooth without 
the administration of an anzesthetic, and doubtless with the advance 
of luxury the nerves become more sensitive. Every advance in 
medical and surgical skill tends to minimize suffering, and there- 
fore to lessen the power of endurance ; and what may be the effect 
of this enervation upon future generations we cannot foresee, but at 
present we believe the male sex is but temporarily affected by it, 
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probably because school training acts as a wholesome corrective of 
the too great luxury of home. 

Recuperative power may perhaps be greater among savages, who 
live much simpler and perhaps more healthy lives than civilized 
races; but it is certainly not easy to prove that it is so, and the 
subject is far too difficult and intricate for the present essay, which 
does not pretend. to go beyond the curious fact that in prehistoric 
times, at a date not easily calculable, but which may certainly be 
reckoned by thousands of years, when men were living in caves, 
using only flint and bone implements, and in a state of society 
probably nearly resembling that of the South Sea Islanders of to-day, 
they had yet attained to such surgical skill as enabled them to 
trephine or cut away a portion of the skull, in order, as is supposed, 
to expel an evil spirit which had caused epileptic convulsions ; that 
this operation was performed by scraping away the substance of the 
skull with a flint scraper, and that the survivors were regarded with 
so much veneration, that after their death pieces of the skull, con- 
taining a portion of the cicatrized wound, were cut away to provide 
amulets, to preserve others from similar seizures; that this practice 
existed in many countries remote from each other, and extended 
even to America, and that it is still practised in Algeria and the 
South Sea Islands, and may be traced in a state of survival even 
among ourselves, and that in connection with it may always be found 
a superstitious belief in spirits, requiring a visible means of ingress 
and egress, denoting a rudimentary belief in a future state. 





YOUNG AUSTRALIA. 


AUSTRALIA continues ‘to advance, and has occupied of late a greatly 
increased share of English popular attention. Publications dealing 
with the commercial, geographical, and physical characteristics of this 
large and important, though most distant British possession are abun- 
dant. Books of travel of various merit have followed in yet greater 
number, but few of them deal in any adequate or other than superficial 
manner with the moral and social aspects of the colonial nation 
growing up in the Southern Hemisphere, and occupying a territory 
nearly as large as the whole of Europe: or, if the tourist-writers 
notice some divergences from familiar types, they do not seek out 
or indicate the causes of the new development which they observe. 
It is impossible for even the most highly gifted traveller to under- 
stand Australia in a brief visit; he sees but 


“The outside life—the doublet of the flesh ;” 


and it is only by a lengthened residence that a clear conception is 
obtained of the causes and influences which are moulding the young 
Australian race into something quite different from the original 
British-born settlers. ; 

A visitor to the Australian Colonies suddenly alighting in the 
busy part of one of the principal streets of such capitals as either 
Sydney or Melbourne, will probably first of all be struck by the 
outward similarity of much that he sees around him to the life he 
has left behind. Indeed, so great is the superficial resemblance 
that he may feel tempted to ask himself whether he is not paying 
a visit to some provincial city at home which chance has hitherto 
prevented him from seeing before? He will realize that it is 


“ Not the feeling, but the sky 
We change, however far we fly.” 


But as first impressions wear off, he will be aware of many minor 
differences in detail, and of considerable divergence from the tone of 
thought and feeling to which he has been accustomed. He will learn 
that the colonial standpoint differs widely from his own, and that if 
he himself has those defects which are attributed to insular com- 
munities, he is among a people yet more insular in their ideas, and 
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strikingly peculiar in their conception of the relative position that 
they hold in this great world of ours. 

Though it is only by continued observation that their ultimate 
effect can be justly estimated, the causes of this growing divergence 
are soon found. The great distance of the Australian continent 
from the centres of European civilization, the impossibility, except 
in the case of the most opulent classes, of much international inter- 
course, the cessation of any considerable stream of emigration for a 
number of years, and most of all, the growth to manhood of the 
colonial-born—now much the larger half of the population—under 
the narrow and restricted form of compulsory education provided by 
the State for the people, admirable as it is in many aspects, are the 
chief factors in this very perceptible change. 

The increased facilities for intercourse afforded by the numerous 
lines of mail steamers now running to the colonies do not affect the 
masses; not five per cent. of the Australian population will ever, or 
can ever, leave those distant shores to visit the old homes from which 
their fathers sprang, or will see beyond the contracted horizon—for 
it is contracted, the great continental area notwithstanding—that 
surrounds them. That the “old home” is their father’s home, and 
not their own, explains the whole matter, and furnishes the clue to the 
evident fact, that notwithstanding the increased means of communica- 
tion with the mother-country, the insulation is becoming more 
marked. Until recent years the majority of the population had 
memories, which most of them sedulously cherished, of the land of 
their birth; they had grown up amidst English associations; their 
eyes had looked on English scenes and grown familiar with English 
ways—things seen and heard that ramified through every incident of 
their youthful life; and their mental vision had not been altogether 
limited and bounded by the inevitably smaller interests of young 
isolated communities. 

Immigration on any considerable scale is no longer a prominent 
feature in colonial life, and indeed in Victoria has practically ceased 
for many years. The result is, the British-born element has been 
gradually dying out, and in the colony of Victoria the census of 
1881 revealed the fact that the number had fallen as low as 38 per 
cent. of the whole population. [rom the advancing age of the early 
colonists, this decrease is continuing at a greatly increased rate. 
At the present moment at least two-thirds of the population are 
colonial-born, and in a few years, unless immigration again sets in, 
the whole population will practically be of colonial birth—a popula- 
tion to which, for the most part, the mother-country will be but a 
noble and historic name. In New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Western Australia, the State schools, corresponding to the Board 
schools in England, are the schools of the bulk of the population, and 
are so to a far greater extent than in England, where so many lower 
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middle-class schools abound. So far from English history, as the 
common heritage of our race, being cherished in the schools of 
Victoria and New South Wales—the colonies containing more than 
two-thirds of the population of Australia—it is absolutely tabooed ! 
For aught the young Australian knows of the great past which 
made our race what it is to-day—of the glorious memory of those 
whose spirits rule us from their urns, of the heroic deeds of those 
who shed their blood on many a well-fought field to build up 
England’s greatness, of the self-sacrificing conflicts of Englishmen 
for civil and religious freedom, and of the slow changes by which 
our Constitution, of which theirs is a copy, was perfected, culmi- 
nating in the stability of a throne 


“ Broad-based upon the peop'e’s will ”— 


he might as well be a Peruvian or a citizen of the Republic of Uruguay! 
The battle was fought out years ago in colonial party conflicts, and, 
in their wisdom, the rulers of that day decided that English his- 
tory could not be taught without perpetuating party feeling and 
religious feuds in the mixed Australian community, which contains 
a large number of Irish Roman Catholics, and so history was banished 
altogether, as well as religious teaching of any kind. It is improbable 
that the authors of this measure foresaw that such a policy must in- 
evitably lead to a decay of national feeling, or that they deliberately 
legislated for sucha result ; but some at least of them might have re- 
membered that the surest way of stamping out racial pride and patriotic 
instincts is to adopt the policy pursued by countries like Russia, which 
forbids the teaching of the language or history of its conquered States. 
A more deplorable decision could not have been arrived at. Dr. Moor- 
house, the present Bishop of Manchester, when battling for some 
revision of the curriculum pursued in Victoria, contended that some 
compromise might surely be effected by which an outline of English 
history, founded not only on the usual authorities, but having re- 
gard to Lingard’s History also—such a compilation, in short, as could 
scarcely offend the susceptibilities of any section, could be taught. 
Only a year ago, on some action in the matter being proposed, a 
protest was immediately made against teaching this “ perilous” 
subject. It was urged that a third of the teachers are Catholic, and 
it was asked how could they narrate and explain historical events 
such as the mutual struggles, persecutions, and retaliations of 
Protestants and Catholics? This is the invariable answer to the 
qustion why history is boycotted in Australia. It would perhaps be 
difficult to the Catholic teacher to explain the story of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, or certain episodes of Queen Mary’s reign, but 
the bare facts and dates might be given, and Australian boys and girls 
might be grounded in the leading events of history without suppress- 
ing history books altogether, as a dangerous magazine filled with 
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explosive facts. It should at the same time be remembered that 
Australian communities are very much more mixed than at home. 
No one can walk along any of the principal streets in Sydney or 
Melbourne without being struck by the frequency of Scotch and Irish 
names over the shop-fronts, and the infrequency of English names. 
The exclusion of this important subject from the schools of jive- 
sizths of the people, taken together with the universal existence of 
manhood suffrage, will have a marked effect upon the tone of 
colonial life and politics in the next decade. The colonial youth are 
growing very sensible of the change in the balance of power that 
the majority of the colonial-born occasions. Since the census 
returns of 1881 showed that the corner was turned, societies are 
everywhere forming, whose watchword is ‘‘ Australia for the Austra- 
lians”; and these societies constitute a formidable body to be 
reckoned with at the hustings. Whether in professions, trade, or 
politics, there is a decided disposition to discourage the new comer, 
and to depreciate what is called “the imported article.” It is not 
confined to the working-man’s hostility to emigration, for not a 
university professor or grammar-school head-master is now “ im- 
ported ” without calling forth angry tirades in the protectionist news- 
papers, which serve to show, if nothing more, the set of the tide of 
colonial feeling. And, as the older colonists rapidly diminish in num- 
ber the restraint becomes daily weaker; manhood suffrage is bestow- 
ing upon the fast maturing first crop of colonial-born youth an over- 
whelming preponderance, which will very shortly swamp all other 
interests, and send typical representatives in increasing numbers 
into Parliament, with the stipend—in Victoria—of £300 a-year and a 
free railway pass. It is an universally accepted axiom that no man 
can understand the present without a knowledge of the past, and it 
is not consolatory to the small cultured class in Australia to remember 
that all this nearly enfranchized majority has passed through the 
State schools of the last fifteen years, learning nothing"of past history, 
from which alone lessons for the future can be drawn—lessons from 
the failures and successes of past struggles, or of the great movements 
by means of which all that is admirable in the British Constitution 
has been built up. Such knowledge is not intuitive, nor can they 
expect in Australia, more than anywhere else, to reap where they 
have not sown; and judging from some few of the uninstructed 
already in the colonial Assemblies, the prospect is not encouraging ! 
They possess no standard of comparison and no sense of proportion. 
There is a conspicuous absence of power to take broad views of 
questions of State policy, or to view things in their larger relations ; 
and thus the colonial M.P. but too often corresponds to the exalted 
vestryman at home. No one can read the reports of the debates in 
colonial Parliaments without being greatly impressed by the ex- 
aggerated notions of the importance and position occupied by each, 
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and by the undue prominence given to every crude remark on the 
most insignificant subject—utterances only made that they might be 
read by the speakers’ constituents in some up-country township 
being verbally reported—as well as by the language and the person- 
alities which too often disfigure the proceedings of these assemblies, 

The extraordinary discrepancy between the recorded impressions 
of different classes of visitors to the colonies is sometimes amusingly 
illustrated. Not long since a German baron, with true German 
thoroughness, provided himself with a saddle-horse, and in this 
fashion travelled throughout the length and breadth of the four 
colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Queensland, visiting nearly every township, making himself ac- 
quainted with every phase of colonial life, and seeking thereby to 
arrive at a just estimate of the characteristics of the Anglo- 
Australian race. His travels have been lately published in three 
volumes. His verdict is diametrically opposed to that which has 
become fashionable of late. Instead of seeing the country through 
the roseate spectacles usually provided for distinguished visitors— 
who are only allowed to see the gilded side of things, and for whom 
matters are made so pleasant that they live the whole time more 
or Jess “ up in a balloon,” so that after a course of this hospitable 
treatment they almost invariably take away an entirely false im- 
pression—the Count incurred no danger of acquiring a one-sided 
view, and the result, it need scarcely be said, was not that of the 
“ personally conducted.” The two classes of visitors well illustrate 
“the falsehood of extremes,” the truth lying mid-way between their 
fallacious estimates. 

The Count, however, justly dwells on the enervating influence of 
life in the large cities, where such a disproportionate number of the 
whole population of Australia are congregated, owing to the protected 
industries, and on the absurd infatuation for out-door sports and 
pastimes which prevails, engrossing the minds of the population to 
an extent almost beyond the Teuton comprehension. 

If we turn to the consideration of the material advancement of 
the country, the Government statistics and the Australian banking 
records place beyond doubt the fact that the accumulated wealth of 
so relatively small a community is greater than can be found else- 
where. The great number of banking establishments and companies, 
paying large dividends to the shareholders and adding large sums 
annually to their reserve funds, testifies to the widespread prosperity 
and the great natural advantages and almost boundless resources 
possessed by the Australian colonies. The evidence is so over- 
whelming that no visitor can fail to be impressed by the outward 
and visible signs which appear around him on all hands, The 
acquisition of wealth is so absorbing, and so possible to so large 
a number, that it is becoming a source of danger to the best 
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interests of those who pursue it with such extreme avidity, and 
threatens to strangle their higher nature. Material prosperity has 
become a fetich in the colonies. In other lands there are many 
other subjects of interest, other professions, other careers—the army, 
navy, art, science, literature, and various other worthy objects of 
ambition—to divide people’s attention besides money-making pure 
and simple. ‘The acquisition of wealth by a large proportion of 
the community has been too sudden to admit of the growth of any 
real distinction between those who possess it and those who do 
not; hence much of the engrossing passion to acquire likewise 
that which alone has separated those who started in life only a 
short time previously on an equal footing. What with the dis- 
coveries of gold and the wholesale grabbing of the public lands in 
the not very distant past, or the sale of the same, at ridiculously low 
prices, to the political friends of those in power, there has been a 
general shaking up of the social bag, and the people who came out 
uppermost were mostly those who had been lowest before. This 
change was brought about too suddenly to allow of people properly 
settling down into their respective positions. Where men who only 
a few years previously occupied a like social position, become divided 
into higher and lower classes according to the amount of money 
which they may have acquired, a sense of equal merit, or the want 
of it, increases the ardour of the pursuit of that which may 
again, at any moment, place them in the same social rank. And 
- the absence of any other ideal than wealth is thus a conspicuous 
feature in the colonies. One of the keenest wants felt in Australia 
is an atmosphere of sympathy in intellectual aims. There is neither 
the pursuit of culture as an object of intrinsic worth, nor the remotest 
conception that it may be carried to that self-suflicing point where 
men see physical demands to be merely secondary, and where, being 
sustained by the conviction that life is more than meat, they can 
willingly abandon the lower pursuit of material comforts if they can 
thereby obtain nobler living. Such a counterpoise of mere wealth can 
scarcely be said to have begun to exist, even, as yet. And the State 
education provided for the masses, from whom, owing to the constitu- 
tion of things, the plutocracy is disproportionately recruited, is not 
conducive to any Ifigher ideal in the future. Politics offer the 
speediest road to distinction—such as it is—and for that a very 
slender equipment suffices. Literature is a finer product than 
state-craft, and implies the possession of higher qualities and a 
far more elaborate training. ‘The professional politician seeking the 
loaves and fishes of office is common enough there. Mr. Robert 
Browning in his last volume has, in his imaginary parley with a by- 
gone type of this class, indited a scathing satire upon those who 
pursue politics merely for the sake of their own personal profit and 
aggrandizement—a race which, latterly, has sprung up like mushrooms; 
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and the modern professional politician of this kind has nowhere grown 
more rapidly than in the hotbed of Australian political life. The 
exclusion of English history from the schools for the education of 
the classes from which, by virtue of manhood suffrage, the future 
legislators will be mainly drawn, deprives them of the contemplation 
of either noble example or salutary warning. ‘“ Political adventurers,” 
writes an old colonist, “ have been the curse of these communities.” 
To enter upon a political career with such objects as many appear to 
set before them as their goal, is only second in baseness to that 
of entering into holy orders without ever feeling any call or 
intuition of possible fitness for such a sacred office. One deplorable 
circumstance is, that success in this career leads to what Professor 
Huxley has so concisely defined as “the cheapening of the honour 
of knighthood.” When one sees so often in the colonies a career 
of that kind leading to honours which place men in the same rank 
with those who have served their country in every clime—the sur- 
vivors of others equally brave, who have fallen in the deadly breach 
or on the battle-field, and far oftener with those who have devoted a 
life to science and other kindred pursuits fraught with priceless 
results to the race, one may reflect upon the strange complexity of 
things, It seems that to serve the State a little and oneself much 
more leads to the same goal as do the more noble paths we have 
indicated, 

The simplicity of life which prevailed in the early days of the 
colonies has passed away. Some of the more thoughtful of the older 
colonists look back with regret upon those times, and one of them 
has given expression to this feeling in a charming little work known 
only in Australia : 

“ The necessaries of life were produced in abundance, the comforts were 
slowly reached, and the luxuries had to be done without. There was little 
difference in the actual circumstances of different classes. Nobody em- 
ployed hired labour who could possibly do the work himself. Perhaps 
never in any human society did circumstances realize the ideas of the 
community of labour and the equality of the sexes so fully as in South 
Australia. .... Youth and love, hope and trust, were the only stock 
in marriage of young couples Social position depended on cha- 
racter, and not on income.” 


In Australia, as it is to-day, the absence of all parental authority 
is a conspicuous feature, and the growth of the “ larrikin” element 
—composed of roughs of the worst description—is another, which is 
to a certain extent the outcome of the first. 

It cannot, however, be fairly said that drunkenness is in any con- 
siderable degree a vice which distinguishes the younger generation of 
colonials. ‘Tea may fairly claim to be the national beverage. A large 
proportion of the population drink it with every meal, and you find 
this a common custom even among the metropolitan middle classes. 
Nor can the working classes as a body be charged with improvidence. 
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The amount of deposits in the savings banks, as well as in the numerous 
building societies, is very large in proportion to the population ; 
while the life assurance companies have attained to unexampled pro- 
portions. The working men dress much more expensively than at 
home, and notwithstanding the greatly enhanced cost of every article 
of attire, no threadbare clothes are to be seen. ‘They all have a 
well-to-do look, free from care or anxiety. You can see that the bread- 
and-butter question never enters into the thoughts of these people ; 
it is only the cake which is sometimes endangered, Almost every 
working man has his girls taught to play on the piano. The im- 
portation of pianos, both from England and Germany, is so great 
that the heavy duty levied upon them forms no inconsiderable item 
of revenue. There is scarcely a house, small or large, without a 
piano, and every tavern has one, and at least one barmaid who can 
perform upon it. Advertisements generally mention that accom- 
plishment as an essential qualification. On a summer's evening, 
when both doors and windows are thrown open, you can scarcely 
walk through even the smaller streets without haying abundant 
evidence from both sides of the possession of one of these instru- 
ments. But cooking is an unknown art; yet the consumption of 
meat is almost incredible—three times a day, in the hottest weather, 
with little vegetables, is the rule. The supply of vegetables is mainly 
left to the Chinaman, who brings them from door to door. It is 
far too humble a pursuit for the average Australian. What are 
the tendencies developed by such a gross diet is a question of ethics 
into which they do not enter. 

One very noticeable trait is the alacrity with which any appeal for 
aid in cases of distress or public calamity is responded to. And this 
is by no means a trait confined to the wealthier classes. Of course 
there are a few among them who have occasionally made very hand- 
some contributions for public purposes, and one or two especially, 
whose magnificent donations very far exceed all the others put 
together, have given on a scale worthy of any country in the old 
world: but, as a rule, the wealthier class has not distinguished itself 
in this direction. 

By those best qualified te know, a steady stream of immigration 
of the right sort is considered to be one of the great needs of 
Australia. Immigration raises the revenue; it helps to pay the 
interest of the debt. It reduces the expenditure proportionately to 
the population. It gives more employment, since the new-comers must 
be housed and clothed and must live; and it supplies more labour, 
enabling fresh country and new industries to be opened up. Popu- 
lation is the chief element of wealth and progress in a young country 
like Australia. But the working classes wage war against immigration 
of any kind. It has become a burning question, scarcely apprehended 
at home. There is no doubt but that their relatively high wages 
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would fall in some degree; but, on the other hand, the purchasing 
power of the money would be largely increased. The working- 
men who come out from the old country become in a very few years 
rabid protectionists, and extend that short-sighted policy even to the 
human element, by doing their utmost to shut the door against those 
who are seeking to escape the poverty from which they themselves 
have been aided to escape. The loans floated in England; and 
spent in public works, might have produced much greater results, 
and thus, great as the progress of the colonies has been, their deve- 
lopment has been retarded. There is scarcely a single article of con- 
sumption that is not greatly enhanced in price by the high rate of 
labour as well as the heavy duties, but they cannot be led to see that 
probably a wage of two pounds weekly would then be equal to that of 
three pounds under their present tariffs. An eight-hours day of labour 
is scrupulously observed, and is now so universally established that 
a six-hours movement is openly spoken of. In the meanwhile, the 
labour societies send delegates to Europe to discourage emigration 
systematically. An unforeseen contingency has recently somewhat 
disconcerted these tactics. Last year a line of German mail steamers 
of the highest class, constructed so as to be readily converted into 
armed cruisers, and heavily subsidised by the German Government, 
commenced running to Australia. Of late each mail has brought seve- 
ral hundred German workmen in addition to her ordinary passen- 
gers, and these are dropped at the principal ports. The strategical 
position of these societies at the present moment stands thus: while 
exerting themselves to keep out their own countrymen, their flank 
has been turned, and they have let in the foreigner! Vain are all 
such attempts to interrupt permanently the order of things. The 
records of the past show that the history of the human race is the 
history of surplus populations in search of food. It has been so from 
the earliest Aryan migration to the present time. 

The arrival at maturity of the colonial-born race marks the entry 
upon an entirely new era in the history of the colonies. The 
present time has an interest which no future period of Australian 
history can possess. Australia stands to-day at the point where 
two roads meet. The past fifty years have given time for the 
generation born in the colonies to grow up and become the pre- 
ponderating element in the State, while the sturdy pioneers—the 
founders—have either passed or are passing rapidly away. The 
fifty years to come will be trodden by the newer generation under 
entirely different conditions. But there is felt to be something 
wanting which the younger community can never possess. The 
mighty influence of old associations and personal contact with the 
old home of the race is a lost chord; and the boycotting of English 
history, which above all things would have helped to counteract the 
inevitable tendencies of such a void, is an error of the gravest 
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nature, the effect of which is only beginning, now the older genera- 
tion is passing away, to be fully realized, and we have yet to await 
its fullest development. It is indeed a startling discovery to a 
visitor to an English colony to find, on questioning an intelligent 
lad, that with regard to the simplest facts of English history his mind 
is an entire blank. Some of the more highly cultivated of the 
native-born are deploring the want of all reverence, the lack of old 
associations, and the absence of any noble ideal, which are such 
noticeable features in colonial life. One of these writes: “ We elect 
to stand apart from old associations, and thoughtlessly strive to lessen 
that dignity which we refuse to share..... It is in reality a 
jealous nationality growing up within us.” 

The response to such reasoning which naturally suggests itself is, 
why “elect to stand apart?” Why break the continuity of our 
national history ? Are not Australians also heirs to all that glorious 
heritage “far brought from out the storied past ?” 


‘‘No distance breaks the tie of blood, 
Brothers are brothers evermore.” 


Who would willingly check the throb of pride or lessen the glow 
of exultation at the thought of all that which links us with 
England’s glory ? Which of us can afford to renounce our interest 
in the accumulated capital of the historic past? To be out of 
sympathy with our national traditions, not to revere them, not to 
preserve them, is to condemn ourselves to generations of inferiority. 
To many men it would be equal to the loss of one sense; to one 
avenue of knowledge quite shut out. In ancient Greece, when a 
colony went forth, the emigrants took coals from the sacred fire of 
the public hearth of the town they left. Hestia’s fire must never 
go out! 
The same writer deplores— 


“The peculiar hardness in the native character, which cannot fail to strike 
the student of human nature, combined at the same time with an almost 
precocious intelligence. We know that the fairy tales and enchanted 
castles which produced so deep an impression on home children would only 
amuse those of Australia. ... . This fact, very conspicuous in children, 
derives importance from its wide-spread influence over all classes of our 
colonial society. Unlike the want of reverence, this national hardness does 
really arise from want of old associations. We suffer unmistakably, 
though our land is so geologically ancient, from a most uncomfortable 
sense of newness. Oral legends and wonderful stories of bygone days 
serve to refine the imagination of the poorer classes in the old countries, 
and to cultivate their hearts; but the lower classes here have no such 
resource. When we come to notice how the upper classes of society are 
distinguished, those who after all ought to be the criterion of what our 
national character is, what do we find? Allowing for an artificially 
acquired refinement, which is absent in their poorer brethren, the wealthier 
circles, as far as regards the native-born colonists, exhibit precisely the same 
characteristic want of idealism, with its concomitant defect, excessive love 
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of external excitement and pleasure. The extreme zest which we display 
for our great public amusements, for our horse-racing, our cricket, and our 
athletic sports generally, is an evidenee to a critical observer that as a 
people we have little intellectual resource.” 


Few who know Australia well will dissent from the conclusions of 
the writer. High spirits, business capacity, courageous instincts, and 
generous impulses, are characteristics of which a people may be justly 
proud; but, after all, the foundation of all true greatness is in the 
moral powers. There has never been in those lands, as in older 
countries, any great crisis of national history calling for the sacrifices 
which, at one and the same time, exercise the conscience and vindicate 
the supremacy of the moral nature. The race in which the moral 
nature is strong will supply its own ideal at last, and when it 
comes it will be of the best. There can be no valid reason why 
Australians shall permanently lack the qualities which the writer 
indicates. The short hours of labour, as contrasted with those which 
prevail in Europe, will provide abundant opportunities for culture. 
History teaches that in England great epochs of national prosperity 
have also been great periods of culture. The wonderful growth of 
wealth and social energy which marked the Elizabethan period was 
accompanied by an equally remarkable intellectual advance. ‘“ The 
general awakening of national life,” it is recorded, “of wealth, of 
refinement and leisure, which marked that period, was accompanied 
by a quickening of English intelligence which found vent in the 
new impulse given to learning at our universities,” 

There is no nobler literature than our own for the culture of 
those of English stock; and from that, in other climes, there might 
arise a new blossoming of the imagination—not the same, but like 
in difference. But there must be appropriate soil for it to take root. 
The history-primer in childhood lays a foundation which in riper years 
bears its own proper fruit. Through that low archway is obtained 
the child’s first glimpse into the kingdom of the past—another 
region than that immediately around him—a gallery of great deeds. 
For the awakening of the youthful imagination history is an indis- 
pensable instrument of culture, as well as for the intelligible under- 
standing of the life that now is; even as it takes two languages to 
teach us the resources of one. To put it on one side marks the 
antithesis of the Greek culture of the people to whom the histories 
of Herodotus were read at the public games. It is later on that the 
results of this omission will become apparent. It is yesterday which 
makes to-morrow! And there is learning which does not make 
money, but makes men! Such subjects cannot be spared in the 
training of citizens, who, from the rapid development of a new 
country, so often suddenly fall into the ranks of the wealthier and 
more influential classes. There is a want of perspective, a want 
of symmetrical development, in all education without them. Near 
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objects assume exaggerated proportions, and distant ones are unduly 
diminished. The mental result is like the defective art of the 
early Greek painters, who gave to each object its proper perspective, 
but were unable to give to separate objects their relative perspective. 
No culture can be anything but one-sided which does not recognize 
those essential laws which are the same for the whole human race. 
Nor will an unequal development facilitate the birth of a new 
literature ; and literature is acknowledged to be as essential a con- 
stituent of social organization as law, physic, or divinity. 

That able statesman, the late Ambassador of China to Europe, 
the Marquis Tseng, has recently left us words of wisdom on a 
subject with which, mutatis mutandis, we, too, are deeply concerned. 
His seemingly paradoxical assertion regarding the teeming population 
of his own country when he argues that China is not over-populated, 
and that she is under no necessity to find outlets for her surplus 
population beyond the limits of her own empire, might be made with 
equal truth of ours. “ What China wants is distribution, not emi- 
gration, for there are still vast tracts in Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Eastern Turkestan which have never felt the touch of the husband- 
man.” Perish the word “emigration” in the sense in which it 
has been hitherto applied! ‘England, also, has room for all her 
surplus population within the limits of her own empire. That the 
colonies should be drawn together in closer ties, as parts of one great 
organism, one history, one literature, one nation, is the dream of 


“ All the loyal hearts who long 
To keep our English empire whole!” 


On every side of late years contemporary events have tended to 
enforce lessons of this nature. Federated Italy, Germany, and 
America all illustrate the same theme. Were but a “hands-all- 
round” policy inaugurated in this year of years, the nation which 
above all others has 


“ Sailed wherever ship could sail, 
And founded many a mighty State,” 


would present a spectacle such as the world has never yet seen. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 


II. 


In the May number of this REVIEW we sketched the growth of 
manufacturing industries in this and other countries since the era 
of the great mechanical inventions. In referring to the recent 
development of foreign competition, we pointed out that the success 
of our rivals in the world’s commerce is not so much due to greater 
cheapness as to the greater attractiveness of their manufactures, 
which on this account are being preferred to English goods, not only 
in neutral markets, but in our own. Our export trade in superior 
products and those depending on fashion is being seriously contested, 
while at the same time, through the influence of hostile tariffs, we 
are debarred from exporting to certain Protectionist countries the 
staple products which in previous years they received from this 
country. To sum up the facts, it may be said that, with some 
unimportant exceptions, Protectionist countries import those manu- 
factures which are with the greatest difficulty produced at home, 
and that in the main we are beaten in the neutral markets of the 
world in those commodities in which we are beaten in our own. 
The problem before us is at once the simplest and yet the most 
important industrial problem of the age. First surpass the foreigner 
in our own markets, we shall then surpass him in all the neutral 
markets of the world. 

We contend that our industrial regeneration lies in the more 
appropriate scholastic training of our people for the work of life. 
Happily, this will not entail any diminution in their material com- 
forts; but, on the contrary, a vast increase in their refinement and 
civilization, inasmuch as “ the training which makes men happiest in 
themselves, also makes them most serviceable to others.” 

The systems of education on the Continent vary in details, but 
in the leading countries the schools rise in well-defined steps from 
the lowest to the highest, each grade preparing the student for the 
next above. The elementary schools supply the ground-work of 
education to rich and poor alike, and in several important States 
they are free. Drawing is taught universally, and modelling in 
most of the French and Belgian schools. The elements of science 
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are taught in Germany and Switzerland, and many pupils in 
elementary schoels throughout France and other countries receive 
workshop instruction. After the age of fourteen, when compulsion 
ceases, the German schoolboy, on commencing to work, unless he 
passes an exceptionally high examination, must attend a night- 
school (Fortbildungschule) in the winter months, till he is at least 
sixteen; and in France and Belgium special facilities are afforded 
him in free night-schools for studying the various forms of Art in 
their application to industry. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in spite of the greater poverty of 
parents, the proportion of boys who seek a higher education is 
incomparably greater in Germany than in England. One reason for 
this is the desire to escape the compulsory three years’ military 
service, which may be reduced to one year of voluntary service 
on obtaining an exemption certificate, which necessitates attendance 
at school till seventeen or eighteen. An examination enables boys 
of eleven or twelve to pass into the practical (Real) or classical 
(Gymnasium) school, according to their intended commercial or 
professional career. The training of the practical school prepares 
the student for some special technical or commercial school, or for 
the Polytechnic, where the highest culture in science may be 
obtained. ‘The classical school affords the best preparatory training 
for the University. For girls there are also secondary and technical 
(Professionelle) schools. The whole system is harmonious, elastic, 
and capable of modification at every step, and the superiority in the 
amount and quality of instruction, in the methods of imparting it, 
and in its appropriateness to the wants of the scholar, becomes at 
once apparent in comparison with the existing grades of schools in 
England. In this country between the elementary school and the 
university all is chaos. Here and there are excellent re-organized 
grammar schools; private adventure and proprietary middle-class 
schools are also in many instances doing good work; technical 
schools and colleges have been established in some important 
manufacturing centres, but in most instances these are struggling 
with unprepared students and cramped resources. Of State or 
other public provision in the way of steps, as on the Continent, 
whereby in every town a boy or girl may climb from a lower 
public school to a higher, there is none; and it is only in exceptional 
instances, through private munificence, that a way has been made 
for the intellectual advancement of the talented and worthy ‘in 
humble circumstances. 

But while we are admittedly so far behind our most advanced 
rivals, a survey of our educational position, and its recent develop- 
ment at its foundation, leaves no room for despair as to its ultimate 
‘extension in proportion to our national requirements. We regard 
the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870 as the starting-point of an 
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educational revolution, which loses none of its importance by having 
begun at the bottom. Its greatness consisted in placing the educa- 
tion of the people in the hands of the people, and in directing 
the attention of earnest men in every part of the country to its 
importance as affecting the masses in their career through life. 
Till now the attention of School Boards has been mainly devoted to 
providing elementary schools, bringing children into them, and 
carrying into effect the bye-laws and the provisions of the Code. 
Their success is amply justified by the fact that the average 
attendance in England and Wales increased from 1,152,000 in 1870 
to 3,371,000 in 1885; while in the interval the quality of the 
instruction has immeasurably improved. In spite of the cry of 
extravagance in some quarters, the diminished statistics of juvenile 
crime and of pauperism, and the many evidences of growing 
intelligence, are impressing the people with the fact that it is not 
education but ignorance which is so costly, and that by improved 
education only can justice be done to the masses upon whose 
training as skilled workers and artizans the prosperity of the nation 
depends. The movement is rapidly growing upwards, and there are 
many signs that it is making progress downwards. ‘The disposition 
to extend the benefits of university teaching to the masses was never 
greater than at the present time. It is true that the educational 
enthusiasm of the people in different districts of the country is 
unequal, and invariably the movement is slowest where education is 
most needed, and in the past has been most neglected. Yet we may 
point to this great achievement, that for the first time in history, 
and from end to end of the country, the burden of ignorance is 
being lifted from the child already struggling under the burden of 
poverty. In some districts of the country a chance of educational 
distinction has been placed within the reach of many; and it is to 
be hoped that before long it will be within the reach of all. The 
child of the labourer in the agricultural districts, of the factory 
operative in the crowded hives of the industrial North, the waifs and 
strays from the gutters and the slums of London and other large 
cities, are all attending school more or less regularly, and are 
receiving the prescribed doses of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
before being turned out into the world to struggle for the remainder 
of their life’s knowledge. The people of the country have not 
sufficiently appreciated the good work that has been achieved, or 
there would be an uncontrollable anxiety to extend its efficiency. 
No boy or girl can ultimately escape taking an absorbing interest 
in the means of his or her existence. The well-to-do must at least 
select a career, the poor know that they must work or starve. We 
plead for the introduction into our schools—beginning with the 
elementary and continuing in the higher schools—of that scientific, 
commercial, and technical instruction which will develop the skill, 
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taste, and efficiency of our workers, the enterprise of our distributors, 
and thus promote the manufacturing industry, and at the same time 
the prosperity of the country. 

In modifying our educational system in accordance with the in- 
dustrial wants of the country, the changes necessary do not entail 
any serious revolution. The great industries of the country are more 
or less localized in certain districts, and therefore the character of the 
special instruction need not be extensively varied. ‘The textile 
manufactures of cotton, wool, flax and silk, and the engineering, 
machine-making, dyeing, printing, and the subsidiary trades con- 
nected with and dependent upon them, are grouped together in 
separate localities. The same may be said of the iron and steel, 
cutlery and hardware trades, shipbuilding, mining, and the chemical 
and pottery industries. In every school, without exception, drawing 
and appropriate elementary science should be taught. A course of 
instruction in the use of a few manual tools would be most useful to 
every schoolboy, with distinctive practical teaching where necessary, 
and theoretical instruction bearing upon the nature and properties of 
the various products connected with local industries. In every school 
in the country districts some of the elementary principles and facts 
of agriculture, and instruction in the use of tools, should be imparted. 
To girls the useful subject of needlework, the cutting out of clothing, 
&c.—already an important feature in their technical education— 
would be augmented by lessons in practical cookery, nursing the sick, 
and other subjects of domestic economy. 

Having regard to the position and prospects of the scholars, the 
manual instruction might be so arranged as not to be detrimental 
to their general intellectual progress; for example, in some instances 
it might be given out of school hours, and in the factory districts half- 
timers might be exempted from it on the ground that during a 
portion of each day they would be already receiving the best of all 
practical instruction, that of the factory or workshop. The impart- 
ing of instruction is not so much a question of time as of skill and 
method. From close observation in a manufacturing town, where 
the majority of the scholars from ten to thirteen in the Board schools 
are half-timers, we are able to state that, although they receive less 

than fourteen hours of instruction per week, and attend the factory 
for twenty-eight hours per week in addition, yet they pass as high a 
percentage at the examinations as the average passes of scholars 
throughout the country receiving double the amount of schooling. 
All educational conditions are greatly in favour of the full-time 
scholars, who are free from the supposed physical strain of factory 
labour, and have in addition ampler leisure for the preparation of their 
home lessons. Granting that the passing of examinations is not the 
only test of scholarship, as between full and half times, this illus- 
tration clearly demonstrates the fallacy of the argument that the 
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children would necessarily fail in the essential subjects of reading, 
writing, and cyphering, if a few hours per week were abstracted for 
drawing, science, and physical exercises. Under skilful tuition, the 
rate of the half-timer’s progress—boy or girl—bears no comparison 
to the curtailment of the school hours. The fact is, that the ambition 
of most operative children is roused the moment they can do some- 
thing useful with their hands, and begin to earn wages. They are 
proud to become contributors to the family income, they enjoy the 
change from the school to the factory and from the factory to the 
school; and, as a rule, they take a healthier and a fresher interest 
both in work and study than the full-timers. What is equally 
instructive is the fact that there is a greater readiness among 
apprentices who have been half-timers to attend evening classes, 
than among boys of the same ages who have not begun to work until 
they have left school. Indeed, the unfortunate and foolish idea still 
largely prevailsamong parents and scholars—not more confined tothose 
who attend the lowest schools, than to those who go through the 
highest—that when they leave the day-school their educationisfinished. 
On this account, if on no other, an arrangement securing to all school- 
boys a little manual training, and to all apprentices a little appropriate 
schooling, would be of incalculable value in promoting self-reliance, 
and in revealing the capacities of students and suggesting the means 
of turning them to useful account. But best of all, it would solve the 
problem of technical education, so far as the masses are concerned, by 
placing within their reach the systematic training of the mind and 
hand, with the inevitable result of making “ the man a better mechanic, 
the mechanic a better man.” 

But if modifications are required in the schools attended by our 
operative classes, how much more necessary is the reform of those 
schools attended by the so-called middle classes, In a large pro- 
portion of the northern manufacturing towns tliere are no really 
secondary schools at all. Such middle-class schools as exist are 
graded, not according to educational standards, but according to the 
social grades of the scholars; the result being, that instead of all the 
children, as in every other country, receiving their elementary educa- 
tion in the public schools, the larger ratepayers, for fear of contact 
with those below, send their children to private schools, where they 
obtain inferior elementary instruction at a higher price, supplemented 
by extras which in too many instances do not represent any solid teach- 
ing. The boarding and grammar schools, where the education of 
many is “finished,” with some commendable exceptions, “ neglect 
that knowledge in which there is progress, and devote attention to 
those branches in which we are scarcely, if at all, superior to our 
ancestors.” The result upon the student is about what might be 
expected. The artisan boy, as we have shown, on leaving school at 
thirteen or fourteen, begins to learn his trade under manifest dis- 
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advantages; but these are trifling compared to the disadvantages of 
the middle-class boy when he enters a workshop or factory at six- 
teen or seventeen. The latter finds no relation between the old- 
world scholarship which he learned at school, and the work to which 
he has become apprenticed; and in a short time the boys of both 
classes forget everything connected with their education which their 
daily occupation and evening pastimes do not compel them to retain. 
Place a modern schoolboy in an office, and he is comparatively 
happy; the surroundings are appropriate, and accord more or less 
with his experience. Place him in a workshop or any manufac- 
turing establishment, and for a time he is miserable. He has to 
begin life under new and perplexing conditions, unable to draw upon 
his antecedents for the least assistance. He never handled a chisel 
nor used a file ; his clumsiness and his mistakes excite the laughter 
and ridicule of his merciless shopmates; and he finds no occupation 
for the pen, the only useful implement which his fingers have been 
taught touse. Side by side with his fellows he can show nothing 
but the weak side of his training—or rather his lack of it altogether ; 
and it is nobody’s business to teach him the A B C of his prac- 
tical calling, as important for the workman as the alphabet is for 
the schoolboy. It is not the apprentice, but the system which is at 
fault. For one boy intended for an office, a hundred are intended 
for some handicraft or mechanical occupation. We show our appre- 
ciation of the fitness of things by indifferently preparing the hundred 
boys for the office,‘and none for the workshop. The very character 
of their scholastic training repels them from the attractions of indus- 
trial life, and from the practice of handicrafts by which the future 
mechanical hent of the student is to be discovered, and his choice of 
a calling directed. The nation cries aloud for skilled artisans and 
efficient manufacturers; yet artisans and manufacturers are educated 
as if skilled traders were no longer needed, and clerks and literary 
men only were wanted. But even in this respect our schools are 
lamentably deficient when compared with those of Germany and 
Switzerland, where the principles of commerce and modern languages 
are systematically taught ; as witness the thousands of German and 
Swiss clerks and correspondents, who by virtue of their knowledge 
.of modern languages and the methods of commerce have secured the 
chief places in the merchants’ offices of our own country. 

We cannot escape the condemnation excited by our defective 
education, by claiming what is singularly inaccurate, that it is 
corrected by our apprenticeship system. In the earlier days of 
England’s industrial fame every workshop was a technical school, 
and every apprentice learned his trade through years of skilful 
training. ‘“ We have changed all that,” and our apprenticeship 
system is rapidly becoming abolished in order to give place to the 
highly organized system of division of labour which is the marked 
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characteristic of our great industrial establishments. The arrange- 
ment undoubtedly has its advantages, from the point of view of 
exactness, mechanical finish, and economy of production, in the 
repetition of given patterns; but it cannot be regarded with satisfac- 
tion by those who desire to promote the efficiency of our men, Mr. 
Ruskin says: “ It is not, truly speaking, the labour which is divided, 
but the men—divided into mere segments of men—broken into 
small fragments and crumbs of life; so that all the little piece of 
intelligence that is left in a man is not enough to make a pin or a 
nail, but exhausts itself in making the point of a pin or the head 
of a nail.” The continental nations, by the teaching of drawing and 
modelling, elementary science and manual occupations, in their 
elementary schools, provide a basis for technical training which 
materially affects their whole plan of education, and acts directly 
upon their industries. By these means the boys and girls at an 
early age are interested in the development of their skill as a means 
of obtaining a livelihood ; their instruction directs them to suitable 
callings, and a prepared constituency of young men is formed in 
every town for the technical schools and evening science and art 
classes which discerning Governments have lavishly founded for the 
scientific and artistic training of the captains and the rank and file 
of industrial enterprises, and which are attended by tens of thousands 
of students prepared to take advantage of and profit by the 
instruction. 

In several manufacturing centres of the country our deficiencies 
have been met by the establishment of technical schools and colleges, 
and by the utilization of existing means for providing scientific 
instruction. Some of these schools have passed through their 
experimental stage of existence, and their success has been sufficient 
to encourage vigorous action in other localities. In several of the 
populous towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire there is at the present 
time a laudable desire to celebrate the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign 
by the establishment of technical schools. In our judgment no 
memorials of her illustrious reign can be so satisfactory to the Queen 
as the erection of buildings throughout the country devoted to the 
scientific and artistic training of her subjects. It is impossible that 
we can at once build and organize full-blown technical schools, 
competing with those of the Continent, where the buildings are 
almost invariably erected at the public cost, while the annual deficit 
after the payment of low fees is provided in the same way. Even if 
this difficulty were overcome, as we have explained, neither the sons 
of employers nor the artisan students in this country have received 
appropriate preparatory training. The constituency is not prepared ; 
there is a lamentable absence of technical teachers; the industrial 
communities as yet do not know what they want; and to those who 
attempt the work as on the Continent, in a manner worthy of its 
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‘importance, the question of outlay, alarmingly disproportionate to 
income, will meet and discourage them at every turn. As yet, 
neither the School Boards nor other local authorities have power to 
establish and maintain such schools; but Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., 
who was a member of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, 
has introduced a Bill into Parliament, the object of which is to 
empower School Boards or other municipal authorities, if they think 
fit, to provide technical and commercial schools, and contribute to 
their maintenance. These schools, in day and evening classes, will 
supply instruction, suitable for local industries, to employers, foremen 
and workmen, and also facilities by means of scholarships for 
receiving the most talented boys from the elementary schools, and 
passing them forward to such institutions as the Normal Schools of 
Science and Art at South Kensington, the Royal School of Mines, 
the Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London, or one or 
other of the provincial colleges. By the formation of technical 
and commercial schools of this character, sought by Sir Henry Roscoe 
—than whom no man has a larger knowledge. of the educational 
machinery of other countries or the great needs of our own—the 
scheme of National Industrial and Commercial Education in this 
country will be placed within reach of its urgent necessities. 

But surely it will be unfortunate for those who wait for the action 
of Parliament in this matter. The Irish Question blocks the way, 
and the expectation of legislation within a reasonable limit of time 
seems to be hopeless: In the meantime, the severity of the indus- 
trial contest increases, and we must meet it to-day at every point, or 
fall behind, The wise communities of the land are happily waiting 
neither for the action of Parliament nor local Boards, but are 
voluntarily up and doing for themselyes. There need be no undue 
boldness in prophesying what in a few years’ time will happen, as 
between those towns which grapple with this question now and 
those which neglect it. History teems with examples of the 
supremacy in every department of industry shifting from country to 
country, and from town to town, according to material, physical, and 
intellectual resources, raising up new communities, which “ forge 
ahead” and prosper, and leaving the satisfied possessors of old 
monopolies and privileges to fall into ruin and decay. 

To those towns which are at the present time preparing for the 
building and organization of technical schools and colleges, and are 
anxious to receive all possible help from public sources, we would 
point out that already they may obtain from the Science and Art 
Department a building grant for approved accommodation for the 
teaching of art of 2s. 6d. per square foot, to the maximum extent of 
£500, and an equal grant of £500 for science. For approved 
furniture and fittings for science and art, and for a reference library 
of scientific books for the use of students, a grant may be obtained 
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of 50 per cent. upon the cost. Important grants in aid of teaching 
art and science subjects by certificated teachers are offered, and local 
scholarships and royal exhibitions enable students of sufficient merit 
to receive at South Kensington and other colleges the highest 
instruction in art and science that the State can give, without cost 
to the students themselves. The character of the instruction is 
arranged so as to meet as far as possible the requirements of those 
connected with manufacturing industries, and the examinations are 
conducted by eminent men of science with the object of testing the 
practical acquaintance with the subject of each student, altogether. 
apart from literary or other qualifications. The Bill of Sir Henry 
Roscoe asks for the further extension of the grants of the Science 
and Art Department to instruction in the use of ordinary tools, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial geography, book-keeping, French, 
German, and other foreign languages. Such provision will materially 
promote the extension of technical and commercial instruction, and 
increase the income of the technical schools and evening classes 
already in existence. 

In addition to the operations of the Science and Art Department 
there are also grants in aid of Technology, and on the successes of 
examinations conducted by the City. and Guilds of the London 
Institute, for proficiency in the application of design and scientific 
principles to practical work in various trades of the country. The 
Building and Maintenance grants by the Clothworkers’ Company of 
London to weaving and dyeing schools connected with the wool in- 
dustry, are not only remarkable instances of generous munificence, but, 
considered in their relation to the stimulus thus given to important 
industriai centres to help themselves, they have rendered national 
service. It is but simple justice to record that the textile department 
of the Yorkshire College at Leeds owes its existence aad annual 
maintenance entirely to the Clothworkers’Company; while the splendid 
Technical College of Bradford, the Technical School of Huddersfield, 
and the new wing of the Keighley Institute would probably never 
have been built but for the encouraging challenge to local effort in 
each instance that was given by the noble offers of assistance on the 
part of this Company. ‘To these four buildings alone, which represent 
an aggregate expenditure of over £100,000 the Clothworkers have con- 
tributed nearly £40,000 with grants towards their maintenance amount- 
ing to £2,700 annually, and at the present time they are rousing the 
public spirit of other Yorkshire towns by promises of liberal support 
to projected undertakings of a similar character. There is conclusive 
evidence that the wool industry of the country, affecting the means of 
livelihood of millions of her Majesty’s subjects, has been quickened 
and developed by the timely extension of artistic, technical, and 
scientific knowledge among the designers, dyers, finishers, and others 
connected with the trade, through the grants of the Clothworkers’ 
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Company. This and other City companies, by expending their wealth 
upon the promotion of technical instruction among the industrial 
classes of several of our towns, have acted as pioneers in demonstrating 
its advantage to our commerce, and the Government could not more 
surely benefit the interests of commerce and agriculture than by de- 
voting a reasonable proportion of the taxes to the development of the 
skill and intelligence of the artisans of the country, by whose labour 
the taxes are raised. 

Without necessarily following the model of the elaborately equipped 
schools of the Continent, the technical school of a manufacturing 
town should at least contain departments for science and art, with 
chemical laboratory, classrooms and lecture theatre,a library,amuseum, 
and one or more departments with machinery or tools appropriate to 
the local industries. Teachers will be required for day classes in the 
various subjects, and for the evening classes which in this country 
will naturally become the backbone of the system. But students 
need to be prepared for the technical classes, and for a time at least 
it would be desirable that the accommodation should be utilized as a 
day school, giving an ordinary education to advanced boys supple- 
mented by the teaching of art and science subjects appropriate to the 
wants of the district, with’ the addition of workshop practice and 
modern languages. The fees should be sufficiently low to enable the 
workman who can dispense with his son’s earnings till he is fifteen 
to send him to the school; but the teaching should be so thorough 
and appropriate as to,make it worth the while of the employers to 
send their sons, at possibly a higher fee. There should be scholar- 
ships from elementary schools, admitting by public examinations the 
“ cream ” of the boys, and paying for their tuition. Private generosity 
might be relied upon to supplement the grants offered by the State, 
and ‘thus enable talented boys, by royal exhibitions and other prizes, 
to pass from the local school to the Science College or Normal School 
of Art at South Kensington, and thus obtain the highest tuition 
without the cost of a penny to their parents. The technical depart- 
ments should be arrranged in accordance with the industrial require- 
ments of the locality. The day scholars might be at liberty to select 
one or more technical subjects, or, in lieu thereof, a special commercial 
course, with systems of book-keeping, exchange, and modern 
languages. By such a curriculum, modified from time to time to 
suit local wants, each boy in the day-school would obtain a modern 
secondary education, in addition to some training in actual work at 
the bench, lathe, loom, or in the laboratory, illustrating the trade in 
which he would probably be called upon to earn his livelihood. As 
a matter of fact a nursery would be formed which would be constantly 
‘preparing students for the special technical courses; but more than 
this, the earnest student, on leaving the day-school and beginning 
his apprenticeship face to face with industrial problems and the great 
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principles underlying his calling, would in many instances return to 
the night-school, knowing his deficiencies and how to remedy them, 
and continue his studies with a directness and profit altogether beyond 
the experience of the apprentice who had been deprived of such a 
preliminary training. 

In the first volume of the Second Report of the Technical 
Commission a record is given of a nnmber of schools and classes in 
the United Kingdom visited by the Commissioners, in which at the 
present time excellent work is being done without any public help 
beyond the grants of the Science and Art Department, and in some 
instances of the City and Guilds Institute. And here we may note 
the opinion which is unanimously held by the members of the 
Technical Commission, that no organization like that of the Science 
and Art Department or of the City and Guilds Institute exists in 
any continental country. In connection with the Science and Art 
Department classes may be opened in any town or village of the 
United Kingdom for the teaching of science or art, aided by imperial 
grants, on compliance with simple conditions, We have previously 
deplored the backwardness of the people in scientific and artistic 
knowledge, but this is more due to our neglect of these subjects in 
elementary and other schools, than to any fault of the central authority. 
In his evidence before the Technical Commission Professor Huxley 
stated that “‘ at present (in 1882) there is no considerable town in 
the kingdom without its provision for the diffusion of elementary 
scientific knowledge in the science classes under the Department, 
and every one of these classes affords the means by which any 
young person who proves his or her scientific capacity may obtain 
a scientific training of a thorough and complete character, such as 
was not to be had in any university in the country thirty years ago.” 
We may point out that, by selection from the art and science subjects 
of the department which cover the scientific theory of every 
important branch of manufacture or agriculture, and presenting the 
students at the May examinations, the income of a school may be 
materially augmented, and the deficiency in the cost of the teaching 
as between the fees and the expenditure may often be provided. 
This has been the case at the Keighley Institute for several years 
past. The grants from the Science and Art Department on 
the results of the teaching amount to about £600 a year, exclusive 
of the assistance received by individual students obtaining their 
higher education through royal and other exhibitions. The grants 
from the Science and Art Department and the City Guilds received 
by the Bradford Technical College amounted in 1886 to £1,732, and 
probably, as the results of recent examinations, will reach £2,000. 

We mention these facts for the benefit of those who are organizing 
technical schools and classes, and are seeking help and encourage- 
ment. The Keighley Institute affords a practical illustration of 
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what may be done in a comparatively small manufacturing town, by 
making the best use of existing means. The original building was 
erected by voluntary subscriptions, seventeen years ago, at a cost of 
nearly £20,000, including a grant of £820 from the Science and Art 
Department. It embraces the purposes of a mechanics’ institute 
and schools of science and art, and according to the last report there 
are about 1,000 members taking advantage of the library and reading- 
rooms ; while, in addition, the various classes are attended by over 
1,000 day and evening students. Under the heading of “An 
Educational Experiment in Yorkshire ” the objects of the promoters 
were described in Blackwood’s Magazine for February 1872. From that 
time to this the work has steadily grown, and for several years past 
the educational departments have been so cramped for space as to 
necessitate an extension of the building, which, as the Jubilee 
memorial of the town, will be opened during the forthcoming autumn. 
Suitable accommodation for chemical and physical laboratories, 
designing and weaving rooms, workshops and museum, are being 
provided at a cost of £10,000, which, with the exception of a 
generous gift of £1,000 by the Clothworkers’ Company, will be 
defrayed by the voluntary subscriptions of the inhabitants. Com- 
bined with the original building, the Keighley Technical Institute, at 
a total cost of £30,000, in a population of 30,000, will provide 
accommodation for 1,500 students in day and evening classes, and, 
under suitable organization, will supply the varied instruction that 
may be required from elementary to technical, commercial, and 
literary training, according to the tastes and capacities of the young 
men and women of all social grades who may be attracted to its 
classes. The experience of the last sixteen years enables us to 
measure the results of the system of day-school and evening classes 
under which the Institute has been worked. It has brought 
together employers and employed without distinction, and has 
popularized and raised the educational spirit of the town. The 
mechanic has found a school open to him, in which poverty has 
presented no insuperable barrier to his own intellectual advancement, 
or that of his gifted child. By means of scholarships a well-defined 
path has been opened up for the progress of the industrious and the 
talented from the factory schools to the technical school; the teachers 
of elementary schools have striven for the honour of having trained 
the winners of the scholarships, and parents in many instances have 
been encouraged to take a livelier interest in their children’s studies, 
and to make sacrifices in their behalf. The advantages offered 
within and beyond the technical school have been substantial, and 
have been annually secured by many of those for whom they have 
been intended. An open career has been given to scores of artisans 
who are now holding positions of trust and responsibility, which, 
but for their superior and appropriate education, they could not have 
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reached. From forty to fifty young artisans, some of them workers in 
machine-shops, attending night classes, others promoted by scholar- 
ships from half-time schools, have, by obtaining royal exhibitions, 
free studentships, or other prizes, been admitted within the last few 
years to the advantages of the Science College or the Normal School of 
Art at South Kensington. At these national institutions, and under 
the most distinguished professors, they have received the highest 
scientific and artistic instruction without entailing the cost of a penny 
upon their parents. The Keighley Institute for several years past 
has sent more students to South Kensington than any town in the 
country. And why? Not because the young artisans of Keighley 
are more gifted intellectually than those of other towns, but simply 
from the fact that the promoters of the Institute have utilized the 
machinery for State help that already exists; they have placed the 
educational ladder within reach of the talented and the industrious 
of the operative classes, and the ladder has been climbed. At the 
present time there are ambitious boys in every school and factory in 
the district who are preparing to compete for the distinction already 
achieved by so many who have risen from the same humble sources, 
Of the quality and mettle of the students the following from 
Professor Huxley is a sufficient testimony :— 

“As Dean of the Normal School of Science and the Royal School 
of Mines at South Kensington, I have every reason to speak highly 
of the Keighley School. At the present moment no fewer than five 
of the students who have come to us from Keighley during the past 
fourteen years have done so well that they are employed upon the 
teaching staff of the Normal School. One of them, who distinguished 
himself with us at the University of London, is an assistant professor 
whose services are highly valued. Another Keighley man holds an 
important position on the teaching staff of the Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis, U.S.A. Another obtained the Brackenbury 
Scholarship at Oxford in 1883. It is perhaps even more to the 
eredit of your school that, with hardly an exception, the students 
whom you have sent us have been hard workers, anxious to make 
the most of their opportunities and well prepared to do so. Hence 
as a rule they have taken high places in the sessional examinations.” 

Important as are the educational successes of the Institute, the in- 
dustrial achievements of many of the students have been equally 
remarkable. 

We have no wish, however, to base the credit of an educa- 
tional institution upon the success of brilliant students who have, as 
it were, risen out of their class. The system has higher claims upon 
the community by the fact that its influence is felt in every work- 
shop and factory in the district, and by the development of new and 
diversified industries due in many instances entirely to the scientific 
attainments of the students who have gone through the classes. The 
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results are encouraging, and would doubtless have been much more 
satisfactory with more efficient means and appliances. The finances 
at the disposal of the Council have been inadequate for the proper 
equipment of the classes, and it has only been by qualifying students 
for earning grants, by taking advantage of help offered from every 
source, combined with the most rigid economy, that the promoters of 
this Institute have made ends meet. With better accommodation 
and more efficient apparatus, a maximum of efficiency may be 
reached with a minimum of cost. The intention and results of the 
system may well be commended, for under it the sons of artisans 
and non-artisans attending the day-school are not only sent to the 
workshop or factory with intellects trained for the grasp of the 
theoretical principles of their calling, and brought back to their tech- 
nical classes thirsting for higher and more definite knowledge, but a 
way is made enabling the workman’s son, however poor he may be, 
if talented, to climb the educational ladder, and thus reach the 
highest realms of scientific culture. 

It is not assumed that such technical schools as may be estab- 
lished in the ordinary manufacturing towns will supply the higher 
scientific and artistic training appropriate for the captains of industry 
and the directors of large establishments requiring exceptional scien- 
tific knowledge. High colleges of this character may be few, because 
the students requiring them will be few; but, like the polytechnic 
schools of the Continent, they must necessarily form the crown of 
the national system of scientific and practical education. While we 
contemplate with admiration the splendid colleges and public institu- 
tions so richly endowed in some parts of the country, in which 
elaborate technical instruction is given to our professional men, how 
few do we find of the corresponding colleges and institutions for 
giving technical instruction to the employers and managers of our 
great industries. Yet it is by the prosperity of those engaged in 
industry and commerce that a livelihood is provided for our profes- 
sional classes. Of course every one will admit that if we take 
away the facilities for the higher training of our professional and 
literary classes, the nation would suffer. At the same time, a moment’s 
reflection will show that by giving equal facilities for the scientific 
and artistic training of our industrial leaders, the nation would 
incalculably gain. Is it not reasonable to suppose that, if some pro- 
portionate share of the vast endowments now monopolized by classical 
teaching could be transferred to the great manufacturing centres, and 
there devoted to the extension of higher education in science and com- 
mercial Technology suited to the wants of the people, the national 
well-being would ‘be substantially promoted ? Undoubtedly many of 
the highest intellects now absorbed in the study of the classics, &c., 
would be naturally drawn from an overstocked market of profes- 
sional and literary men to the study of science in relation to those 
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great industrial enterprises by which alone the material progress of 
the nation can be sustained. We claim that, just as it is important 
that there should be national colleges for the technical training of 
doctors, lawyers, and divines, so also there should be national col- 
leges, proportionate in importance to the interests involved, for 
engineers, architects and builders, chemists, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and agriculturists. While saying so much it is gratifying to 
note the recent awakening of the Universities to the importance of 
modern requirements, and the stimulus which they have given to 
higher scientific education in some parts of the country. One can- 
not over-estimate the influence of several of the colleges of modern 
foundation and equipment, Of these, we may refer as types to 
Owens College, Manchester, which deservedly takes such high 
rank as the leading science college of Lancashire; and the York- 
shire College at Leeds, with its admirable weaving and dyeing 
departments. 

We look forward with high expectations to the usefulness of the 
Imperial Institute as one of the aids to technical and commercial 
education. One cannot but daily recognize that, although this 
country has practically colonized the most important of the new 
countries of the globe, the population annually increases beyond the 
capacity of these islands for its comfortable accommodation and 
maintenance, The Jubilee statistics record unprecedented growth of 
everything English except the size of the island. Hundreds of 
thousands annually leave our shores, and seek their livelihood beyond 
the seas. For all these the Imperial Institute, under proper manage- 
ment, will render services which at present it is impossible to describe. 
It will offer information relating to the resources of our Indian and 
Colonial Empire, the means whereby they may be utilized, and the 
requirements, training, and outfit of intending emigrants. Its dis- 
tinctly educational influence may be of the highest importance. The 
Technical Commissioners found at Delft in Holland an important 
polytechnic school devoted mainly to the scientific training of civil, 
mechanical,-naval and mining engineers, architects, works managers, 
and others, some of whom were colonists, who were preparing to take 
appointments in the development of the Dutch colonies in the East 
Indies. What a magnificent field is open to the Imperial Institute 
in promoting organization for affording a special training to intending 
settlers and colonials for turning to the best possible account the inex- 
haustible resources of our empire! A number of Chambers of Com- 
merce of Germany a few years ago sent out a special agent to Australia 
to ascertain the wants of our colonists, and to open up commercial rela- 
tionships between them and the manufacturers of Germany, and the 
Commissioners interviewed an agent from a district in Germany con- 
nected with the manufacture of cutlery and hardware, who had just 
returned from a commercial tour to some of our colonies and South 
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America, where he had established commercial connections on behalf of 
his countrymen. Surely these illustrations indicate important work for 
the Imperial Institute demanding immediate attention. The Institute 
will also supply long-needed information to colonial traders, relating 
to such machinery, tools, and manufactures as the several colonies 
may require. The museum of raw materials and industrial products 
will strikingly illustrate the resources of India and the Colonies, and 
at the same time show to British manufacturers the kind of imple- 
ments, machinery, and varied manufactures which each colony may 
desire to procure in exchange for its products. A desirable feature 
of the scheme of the Institute would be the establishment of depart- 
ments in all the technical schools or other provincial museums of the 
United Kingdom, containing duplicate collections of the products 
which India and the colonies desire to sell, and of the British manu- 
factures which they wish to buy, the selection in each instance being 
suited to the productive powers and requirements of the district to 
which it was sent. The establishment of local museums in the 
colonies, with specimens of British products suitable for importation, 
with information as to the means of obtaining them, would form a 
commercial connection of a most practical character, encircling the 
whole of the British Empire. In these respects the Imperial Insti- 
tute may well become the centre and heart of the scheme of technical 
education, in active sympathy with, and responding to, the commer- 
cial and industrial needs of every portion of the empire. 

_ In this, and in a foregoing paper we have endeavoured to indicate 
that in modern discoveries, inventions, machinery, and manufacturing 
enterprises this country has not only taken the lead, but has been 
the greatest contributor to the industrial progress of other countries 
during the larger part of the century. It has, in the first place, sup- 
plied them with manufactures; in the second, with the machinery 
and materials wherewith to manufacture for themselves ; and in the 
third, it has instructed them in the skilful use of that machinery 
with which from this time forward they will compete with us for the 
world’s trade. We have pointed out some of the dangers to which 
we are exposed; we have shown that in educational and technical 
training we have been surpassed by our most advanced competitors, 
and that, as a consequence, we are falling behind in some of the most 
desirable and profitable of our manufactures, with unavoidable loss 
to our employers and suffering to our operatives. As the most im- 
mediate and enduring protection of our national industries, we have 
urged the vast importance of developing the faculties of our men 
and women from childhood upwards ; of introducing into our elemen- 
tary schools drawing, elementary science, and manual exercises appro- 
priate to the future needs of the scholars; of the esiablishment of 
technical and commercial schools furnished with apparatus, museums, 
&c.; with easy steps from the elementary schools, and provision for 
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the advancement of gifted students to national or provincial colleges. 
Convinced as we are of the great value of theoretical instruction to 
English apprentices and artisans who happily enjoy more leisure than 
any in the world, we have strongly recommended the opening of 
evening classes in Technical schools as the sheet-anchor of our indus- 
trial education, as it applies to those most influenced by it, and we 
have favoured the extension of the powers of localities, and of grants 
from the State for the building and maintenance of technical, com- 
mercial, and agricultural schools. The struggle for existence among 
the masses of every country in Europe reveals the nature of the in- 
dustrial warfare in which we are engaged, and shows the need of 
equipment on our part. We believe, however, that by the means 
above suggested, beyond all others, will English industries be further 
developed, and the English people advanced in civilization and in 
material well-being. 





Nore.—Since the above was written a very important step has been taken 
towards the realization of the objects of this paper. A meeting has been held 
in a committee-room of the House of Commons for the purpose of establishing 
a National Association for the Promotion of Technical Education. The meet- 
ing was attended by the Marquis of Hartington, the Marquis of mee Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Mr. Mundella, M.P., Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., Sir H. E. Roscoe, 
M.P., Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir Philip Magnus, Mr, A. H. D. Acland, M.P., 
ag Swire Smith, and others. The objects of the Association were defined 
to be— 


1. The co-ordination of the technical education of the country in accord-, 
ance with the needs of the various classes of employers and employed. 

2. The foundation of a Board of Advice and Recommendation. 

3. The spread of information as to the progress of technical education 
both at home and abroad. 

4. The adaptation of schools to the industrial requirements of the several 
necessities of the working classes. 

5. The removal of legislative disabilities, and the support of measures 
for the promotion of technical education in all its branches. 


The acceptance of the Presidency of the Association by the Marquis of Hart- 
ington is the best possible guarantee of its practical character and influence. 
Like many others who have recently given their attention to this question, the 
Marquis has become impressed by its remarkable bearing upon our national 
industries and foreign competition; and the formation of the Association will 
impart great force to the technical education movement throughout the country. 
All great questions of recent times have been promoted by the establishment of 
organizations with definite aims. The associations connected with the repeal 
of the corn laws, the extension of the suffrage, primary education, and other 
movements, will be remembered; and all parties and classes who desire the pro- 
sperity of the country and the comfort of the people will wish God-speed to the 
work of the National Association for the Promotion of Technical Education. 




















PRINCE CZARTORYSKI: 


THE memoirs of the late Prince Adam Czartoryski might have been 
expected to contain some account of the Polish insurrection of 1830, 
which first made him known to the West of Europe. But they end 
with the year 1823 ; nor, as a consecutive piece of narrative, do'they 
go beyond 1809. They begin, however, as far back as 1795, during 
the reign of the Empress Catherine, and immediately after the third 
of the three partitions of Poland in the eighteenth century. Prince 
Adam had fought against the Russians in the rising provoked by the 
second partition; and two years afterwards he was hastening from 
London, where he had been on a visit to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
to join the formidable insurrection of Kosciuszko, which was to be 
followed by the third partition, when, on arriving at Brussels, he was 
arrested by order of the Austrian Government, Soon afterwards steps 
were taken by this same Government for saving the property of the 
Czartoryski family from confiscation; and the Empress Catherine 
consented to waive the execution of the decree which had already 
‘gone forth, on condition of the young Czartoryskis, Prince Adam 
and his brother, going to St. Petersburg, and remaining there as 
hostages for the good behaviour of their father. 

The young princes were well received, and nothing occurred to 
remind them of the position they really occupied at the Court of 
the Empress Catherine. They were looked upon with interest, 
perhaps with some mistrust, but not with anything resembling 
aversion. There were plenty of Poles just then at St. Petersburg ; 
for the most part prisoners of war, with the wounded Kosciuszko 
among them. St. Petersburg, too, was full of French émigrés, who 
gave a certain tone to the society they frequented, and who must 
often have been shocked by the enthusiasm with which, in the great 
stronghold of despotism, the principles of the French Revolution 
were acclaimed. 

The Empress’s grandson, the Grand Duke Alexander, who, a very 
few years afterwards, was to ascend the throne, had been particularly 
influenced by the words and deeds of republican France. He had, 
with the full sanction and encouragement of the Empress, who 
directed his education, become very intimate with Prince Adam ; 
and it is interesting to find him enunciating to his young Polish 


1 Mémoires du Prince Adam Czartoryski, et sa Correspondance avec 0 Empereur 
Alexandre I. Librairie Plon. 
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friend at St. Petersburg the same liberal views with which, ten 
years later, he was to astonish Napoleon at Tilsit. Napoleon and 
Alexander had, it will be remembered, in one of the interviews 
which preceded the conclusion to their famous secret treaty, a con- 
versation on the subject of monarchy; which Alexander, monarch 
by inheritance, maintained ought to be elective, while Napoleon, 
monarch by the will of the people, held that it should be hereditary. 

“His opinions,” writes Prince Czartoryski of Alexander in 1796 and 
1797, “were those of a pupil of 1789, who would like to see republics 
everywhere, and who looked upon this form of government as the.only one 
suited to the rights and happiness of humanity. Although I was myself 
at that time very enthusiastic, and although I had been born and brought 
up in a republic where the principles of the French Revolution had been 
received with ardour, yet in our discussions it was I who played the part 
of the sensible man, and sought to moderate the extreme opinions of the 
Grand Duke. He maintained, among other things, that hereditary 
monarchy was an unjust and absurd institution; and that supreme 
authority ought to be conferred, not by the accident of birth, but by the 
vote of the nation, which would know how to choose the man most capable 
of governing it. I represented to him all that could be said against this 
opinion—the difficulties and the hazards of an election, what Poland had 
suffered by it, and how little Russia was fitted for such an institution. I 
added that, in one case at least, Russia would gain nothing by such a 
change, since it would lose the man who was most worthy to find himself 
in power, who had the most benevolent a: —urest intentions.” 


Here Prince Adam was anticipating the well-known remark of 
Madame de Staél to Alexander in 1814, when she was impressing 
upon him that his personal character was “a charter and a consti- 
tution for his country”; and Alexander might have replied to his 
young Polish friend, as twenty years afterwards he did to the author 
of “ Corinne,” that “even then he would be nothing more than a 
fortunate accident.” 

The young Grand Duke had a charming disposition, and delighted 
in the most innocent enjoyments. The beauties of Nature filled him 
with as much enthusiasm as the principles of the French Revolution. 
A flower, a green leaf, the least bit of landscape was enough to send 
him into ectasies; ‘though as a matter of fact,” says the Prince, 
“there is nothing less picturesque and more ugly than the environs 
of St. Petersburg.” Country life had such charms for him as a 
conception, if not as a reality, that Prince Adam often became 
anxious when he thought of the difference existing between the life 
the young Grand Duke dreamed of, and the life he would have to 
lead. Alexander seemed to fear his destiny, instead of endeavouring 
to render himself equal to it. 

But though these reflections occurred to the Prince from time to 
time, ‘‘ they did not,” he writes, “‘diminish my feelings of admiration 
and devotion towards the Grand Duke. His sincerity, his uprightness, 
the manner in which he abandoned himself to the happy illusions of 
the moment, possessed a charm which it was impossible to resist. He 
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was still so young, moreover, that he might well acquire what was 
wanting in him. Circumstances, the necessities of his position, might 
develop faculties which had not yet been brought into play ; but his 
views, his intentions remained as precious as the purest gold; and, 
though he may afterwards havemuch changed, he nevertheless preserved 
to the end of his days a good part of the tastes and opinions of his 
youth. Many persons, above all my fellow-countrymen, reproached 
me later on with having placed too much confidence in Alexander’s 
assurances. I have often maintained, in opposition to his detractors, 
that his opinions were genuine and not assumed. The impression 
left by the first year of our relations could not be effaced. Assuredly. 
when Alexander, at the age of nineteen, spoke to me in the greatest 
mystery, with an effusiveness which solaced him, of the opinions and 
feelings which he concealed from the rest of the world, he did so be- 
cause he really entertained them, and felt compelled to confide them 
to some one. What other motive could he have had then? Whom 
did he wish to deceive? He was certainly following the bent of 
his own heart, and expressing his true thoughts.” 

A silent struggle was taking place between the Empress Catherine 
and her son the Grand Duke Paul, as to which should influence the 
Grand Duke Alexander. The grandmother threw him as much as 
possible into the society of the young Polish Prince, who from a so- 
called hostage had become the constant companion, the intimate 
friend of the heir in direct line to the Russian throne. The Grand 
Duke Paul does not seem to have occupied himself in any manner 
with the moral education of his son, but he managed to inoculate 
him with his own tastes for military uniforms, equipments, and drill ; 
tastes which Prince Czartoryski happily sums up in the word 
“ paradomania.” The Empress Catherine, while hoping much from 
her grandson, expected nothing from her son ; and as it pleased the 
latter to play at soldiers, she allowed him a certain number for his 
own particular recreation. The Grand Duke Paul had conceived a 
fanatical admiration for Frederick the Great in his character of 
warrior; and nothing would satisfy him but to clothe in Prussian 
uniforms the corps which his mother had given him as a toy. The 
mitre-like helmets still worn by the Paulovski regiment in the 
Russian army were originally borrowed by Paul (after whom this 
regiment is named) from those worn by Frederick the Great's infantry ; 
and the troops of all arms that were included in the private army 
which his grandmother permitted him to maintain were all clad in 
the Prussian style. The Grand Duke Alexander, and his brother 
the Grand Duke Constantine, had both commands in this curious 
force ; and sons as well as father loved at times to think that Paul’s 
army was a power in the empire, and that the old lady who sat on 
the throne was secretly jealous of its perfection. 

The Court and the outside public looked meanwhile upon Paul's 
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little army (which had its headquarters, not at St. Petersburg, but at 
Gatchina, some miles off) as a sort of pantomime army ; such as in 
our time has been seen manceuvring on the stage of the Variétés, 
beneath the inspection of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 

Prince Czartoryski paints a striking picture of the Court of the 
Empress Catherine ; and while rendering justice to her great abili- 
ties, confirms all that has been said as to her scandalous life by 
previous writers, including Byron, with his cutting, one-line descrip- 
tion of her in “ Don Juan.” Prince Czartoryski saw at the Court the 
lady whose precautionary functions in connection with the Empress’s 
liaisons are described in plain language by Byron; though the 
Prince confines himself to saying that people used to smile when her 
name was mentioned, and to whisper strange things as to her ap- 
pointed duties. 

In spite of her own immorality, persisted in until the end of her 
days, the Empress Catherine loved morality in the abstract; and 
Prince Czartoryski tells us that when the chamberlain Mamonoff was 
found to be on too intimate terms with one of the maids of honour 
Catherine ordered him to marry her, after which she expelled them 
both from the Court, It must be added that the Empress had been 
herself attached to Mamonoff. 

The death of Catherine took place under very dramatic circum- 
stances. The young King of Sweden, Gustavus IV., had come to 
St. Petersburg in order to claim the hand of the eldest of the 
Russian Grand Duchesses, to whom he was already engaged. At 
the last moment he learned that his bride, instead of adopting his 
religion, proposed to continue at Stockholm the practice of her own ; 
and, himself an ardent Protestant, he objected strongly to this, The 
Archbishops of St. Petersburg and Novgorod, attended by a numerous 
body of clergy, were already in the palace, where they were to give 
to the betrothal a formal religious character, when the difficulty, 
hitherto unsuspected, arose about the Grand Duchess’s future faith, 
As a rule, Protestants who marry into the Russian Imperial family 
adopt without a murmur the Russian religion; and, equally as a 
rule, the Russian Grand Duchesses who marry into Protestant 
families keep to their own rite, and worship in their new abode at 
a Russian chapel. Catherine was indignant at the persistence of the 
Swedish King, whom, however, no representations could force to give 
way. The intended ceremony did not take place, and the young 
King departed from St. Petersburg, leaving the Empress a prey to 
anger and meditated revenge. That she would have declared war 
against Sweden can scarcely be doubted ; but her rage brought on 
an attack of apoplexy to which she succumbed. 

The first step taken by the Emperor Paul after his accession to 
the throne was to march his little Prussianized army from Gatchina 
to St. Petersburg, where it was to serve as a mcdel to the Russian 
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army in general, Companies from each.regiment were dratted into 
the various regiments of the Imperial Guard, and the officers of the 
Gatchina corps were rewarded with high promotion, 

Then the Emperor ordered that the remains of his murdered 
father should be disinterred. Father and mother were to be buried 
side by side, and the dutiful son ordered the assassins of Peter IIL., 
after watching day and night around his coffin, to march in the 
‘funeral procession as chief mourners. 

Soon, however, Paul was to meet with the fate of Peter. His 
arbitrary, despotic conduct raised him up enemies on all sides. No one 
at the Court knew at what moment he might not be sent to Siberia. 
The most petty infractions of an etiquette invented by Paul himself 
were severely punished. The tall hat was the object of his special 
aversion; and even the English Ambassador, Lord Whitworth, found 
it desirable to wear some strangely shaped head-gear, which, on 
meeting the eyes of the despotic arbiter of elegance, as of everything 
else, would not offend him. Any one in a carriage meeting Paul 
was bound to stop the horses, get out, and make a low bow, under 
pain of having the carriage confiscated. Apart, moreover, from the 
innumerable vexations which he inflicted on his subjects personally, 
his hostile attitude towards England had caused the blockade of the 
Russian ports; and the produce of the country had now no outlet. 

On the otlier hand, Paul gave many proofs of a really generous 
disposition, Often he sent for the men whom in a moment of anger 
he had punished, apologized to them, embraced them, and made them 
valuable presents. He visited Kosciuszko in his prison, liberated 
him, and at Kosciuszko’s request set free all the other Poles then in 
captivity at St. Petersburg. He expressed his regret to Kosciuszko 
at Poland’s having been so cruelly partitioned, throwing the blame 
of the transaction on his mother, Catherine, but adding that what 
she had done must be maintained. He invited the King of Poland, 
Stanislas Augustus, to leave Grodno, where he had been residing 
under surveillance, and come to St. Petersburg; and on his arrival 
he received him with royal honours. There was, perhaps, a little 
touch of mockery in this; but Paul at’ least conferred substantial 
benefits on the prisoners he set at liberty. He wished Kosciuszko 
to become a general in the Russian army, and loaded him with gifts, 
which Kosciuszko felt obliged at the moment to accept, though 
after retiring to America he sent them all back. ‘“ Whenever,” says 
Prince Czartoryski, ‘‘ the Emperor was unable to listen to Kosciuszko’s 
solicitations in fayour of his fellow-countrymen, he expressed his 
regret, explaining to him that he was forced to pay attention to the 
representations of his Ministers, who prevented him from gratifying 
the desires of his heart. Kosciuszko, broken down with grief, 
covered with wounds, which were not yet healed, exhausted, wearing 
on his countenance the expression of a lost hope, of the most 
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touching resignation, of a feeling of remorse that he should still be 
alive after failing to liberate his country, could not in this. con- 
dition but interest the Emperor, while inspiring him with no alarm, 
no suspicion. Paul visited Kosciuszko frequently, accompanied 
by the whole imperial family, who manifested towards the General, 
not only interest, but I may almost say genuine tenderness. 
Doubtless, the Grand Duke Alexander felt these sentiments of 
generosity more than any one else, but his military occupations now 
absorbed him entirely, so that during the first days of the new 
reign I could scarcely ever approach him. Our relations had 
become more rare and more difficult, and his extreme dread of his 
father prevented him from testifying separately to Kosciuszko the 
regard he had long felt for him.” 

In the end the only Pole whom Paul hesitated to set free was 
Count Ignatius Potocki. It was decided that he should remain in 
prison until all the Poles at St. Petersburg declared themselves in 
writing separately and conjointly responsible for his peaceful be- 
haviour. With a view to a general guarantee, a sort of Polish 
assembly was held, at which were present all the most illustrious 
members of the Diet which had voted the Constitution of 1791, 
whereby all the most crying evils of the ancient Polish Constitution 
were remedied or abolished. Some few of the Poles refused to pro- 
mise anything in favour of Potocgki. But enough signatures were 
given to render the liberation of this dangerous character a matter 
of apparent safety ; and Ignatius Potocki was set free. 

Prince Czartoryski narrates in great detail the circumstances of 
Paul’s assassination, The Grand Duke Alexander knew of the 
conspiracy formed against his father, but believed that it would lead 
to nothing worse than his deposition. The conspirators, however, 
having once got the heir to consent to his father’s dethronement, 
knew that he could not turn against them if they proceeded a step 
further than they had professed their intention of doing. It seemed 
certain, moreover, that some of the conspirators (including the Hano- 
verian Benningsen, the most resolute of them all) did not propose 
to kill the Emperor until his resistance and his cries left them no 
alternative. Count Pahlen, cunningest of Russians, though not of 
Russian race (he was from the Baltic provinces), played at the 
critical moment a double game, which insured his being on the 
winning side whatever might happen. He had placed himself at 
the head of a second band of conspirators, which was to march to 
Paul’s sleeping apartment in support of the first. He took care, 
however, not to march too quickly; and should the first attempt 
prove unsuccessful—should Paul, that is to say, find effective support 
from the palace guards—he was prepared to attack his fellow-con- 
spirators, and assume the character of his Emperor's saviour. 

When Alexander came to the throne Prince Czartoryski could not 
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but hope that he would now find it possible to obtain. some con- 
cessions for Poland; the more so as one of the new emperor's first 
acts was to appoint him Minister of Foreign Affairs. But Russia 
soon became engaged in war with France, and until the peace of 1814 
Alexander had scarcely an opportunity, however much he may have 
desired it, of introducing into Poland any important measures for 
the benefit of the Poles. 

Prince Czartoryski was now more than ever exposed to the jealousy 
of the Russians, who might be excused for believing that the Prince’s 
views of external policy would be exclusively influenced by his regard 
for his native land. ‘The Russians,” writes the Prince, always sus- 
pected me of aiming at a close alliance with Napoleon.. However, 
that was far from my thought; for it was evident to me that any 
agreement between the two empires would necessarily be fatal to the 
interest of Poland.” 

When Prince Czartoryski was with the Emperor’s headquarters 
at Austerlitz, a Russian officer said to him, as the Russian defeat 
became more and more marked: “ Others are deeply agitated, but 
you remain perfectly calm; ” and the general view of the Russians 
was that Alexander’s Foreign Minister thought only of the interests 
of Poland while more than indifferent to those of Russia. 

One point in connection with Poland is brought out by these 
memoirs only too plainly: the impossibility of arriving at any 
solution of the Polish question which would satisfy at the same time 
Russia, Poland, and the West of Europe. Russia is commonly 
looked upon as responsible for the partition of Poland; but Russia 
has always desired not to dismember Poland, but to possess the whole 
of it; and to dismemberment—though not, of course, to total inde- 
pendence—the Poles showed in 1815 that they preferred union 
“under the Russian Crown. When, immediately before the first 
partition, Frederick the Great was urging Catherine the Great to 
share Poland with Prussia and Austria, Catherine’s troops held 
Poland, and the Polish King was her puppet; and when in 1815 a 
new partition—the fourth since 1772—-was insisted upon by the 
Western Powers the Russians were again in military occupation of 
the territory in dispute, which had fallen beneath their sway as 
gradually the French retired before them. The Emperor Alexander 
wished to play in are-united Poland the part of constitutional king, 
and in this desire he was warmly supported both by Kosciuszko and 
by Prince Czartoryski. Prussia had no objection to the proposed 
arrangement, provided she were compensated for the Polish territory 
she was permanently to lose by German territory taken from the 
“felon” King of Saxony, who had committed the crime of remaining 
faithful to Napoleon after the other German potentates had deserted 
him. Austria, however, wished to regain Galicia; and both France 
and England were alarmed at a project which would have brought 
the frontiers of Russia, or at least of Russian Poland, within a few 
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hundred miles of Berlin and of Vienna. Ina letter to Mr. Vansittart, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Castlereagh described it as 
“the plan of a Tartar prince for overturning Europe ;” and a treaty 
was signed between England, France, and Austria, by which, if the 
Emperor Alexander persisted in carrying out his design, each 
Power bound itself to declare war against Russia, and to furnish a 
contingent of 150,000 men for beginning the campaign. It need 
scarcely be said that neither Czartoryski nor Kosciuszko took any 
such view of the scheme; which might have given very different 
results from those anticipated by Castlereagh, Talleyrand, and 
Metternich. That the two great Polish patriots had nothing in 
view but the good of their country is a proposition which need 
scarcely be insisted on; and they had certainly no notion of the 
army of the reconstituted Polish State ever being used for the 
purpose of “ overturning Europe.” 

When it appeared that the Emperor of Russia was to rule as 
Polish king over nothing more important than a diminished duchy 
of Warsaw, Kosciuszko regarded the cause of Poland as, for a time 
at least, lost. So small a State must, he thought, be sooner or 
later regarded as an insignificant adjunct of the larger one, and 
treated accordingly ; whereas Poland in its ancient limits might 
have been able to live with Russia on something like a footing of 
equality. He declined, therefore, to make any further suggestions 
in connection with a project which in its latest form could not, he 
was convinced, give good results. 

Prince Czartoryski, more hopeful than Kosciuszko, continued to aid 
the Emperor with his counsels; and as Alexander, by a special 
clause in the Vienna treaty, had reserved to himself the right of ex- 
tending the Polish Constitution to all the Polish provinces incor- 
porated with the Russian empire, there was still some possibility of a 
comparatively large Poland being formed as a constitutional State 
under the Russian Crown. Not only benevolence, but ambition, might 
well have prompted the Russian Emperor to avail himself of his 
guaranteed right to give to the Polish Constitution ‘the internal ex- 
tension he might think necessary”; for a well-governed constitu- 
tional Poland, of some ten or twelve millions, under the Russian Crown, 
would certainly have attracted to itself the Polish provinces of Austria 
and Prussia. The Russians, however, would have viewed with 
jealousy the incorporation of the Lithuanian and Ruthenian provinces 
with the kingdom of Poland; and it may have been this preliminary 
obstacle that checked the good intentions Alexander seems_ really 
to have entertained towards the Poles. 

After a time it became evident to Prince Czartoryski that not even 
the Congress-formed kingdom of Poland, with its narrow limits, 
would be governed in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
Constitution ; and after various representations on the subject to the 
Emperor Alexander, he terminated, in 1823, all relations with him. 
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Though he had advised the Emperor for many years on the most im- 
portant matters of foreign policy, he had never been formally in the 
Russian service ; and he had made a point of never receiving either a 
Russian decoration or Russian pay. It was on these conditions, 
expressly stipulated by him, that he had consented to act as the 
Emperor’s counsellor ; and we find him reminding Alexander of the 
fact in a letter written in reply to a suggestion that he should accept 
some definite administrative post. 

When the insurrection of 1830 broke out, Prince Czartoryski, though 
he had had no part in bringing it about, and had even done his best 
to prevent it, felt—now that the irrevocable step had been taken—that 
his place was with the Polish national army. He was on the staff: of 
General Ramorino when the corps which Ramorino commanded was 
driven into Galicia ; and though he was now in his sixty-second year, 
he had still thirty years more to give to the service of his country. He 
had also to occupy himself with the needs of a multitude of Poles, 
unable, like himself, to return to Poland. Still confining ourselves, 
however, to his political career, we find him, after 1831, playing, with 
less success, in England and France, the same kind of part which for 
so many years he had played in Russia. 

His views were doubtless listened to by the French and English 
Governments when representations on behalf of the Poles and in 
defence of the Vienna treaties had to be made to the Russian 
Government after the suppression of the insurrection of 1830 and 
1831, and to the Austrian Government after the annexation of Cracow 
in 1846. The Emperor Nichdlas had abolished the Polish Constitution 
as afact, while as a document he had carried it to Moscow, and de- 
posited in a museum of antiquities, where it may still be seen. The 
Western Powers called upon him, but in vain, to restore it ; his answer 
being, that the Emperor Alexander had granted it of his own free will, 
in spite of some opposition from foreign Governments, and that a Rus- 
sian emperor could not now be required by those same Governments to 
restore it, to the weakening of his own power. It was not, urged 
Lord Palmerston in reply, because Poland possessed a Constitution 
that the insurrection had taken place; but rather because the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution she possessed had been violated. These 
arguments led to nothing. | 

The Prince had another opportunity of moving on behalf of 
Poland when in 1854 France and England declared war against 
Russia. A Polish legion had already been formed, and the Emperor 
Napoleon is known to have entertained the idea, first of bringing 
Poland into the war, and secondly, when peace was about to be 
made, of bringing up the Polish question conjointly with the Htalisn 
question, at the peace conference. 

M. de Mazade, in his preface to the Memoirs, tells an interesting 
story of Prince Czartoryski’s activity at this time. He was prepar- 
ing for the French Government a paper on the position of Poland, 
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her treaty rights and her general claims on the attention of the 
European Powers, when early one morning a Polish friend called 
upon him, and found him already at work. As the Prince went on 
writing, a salute of guns was suddenly heard. ‘You may stop: it is 
all over: peace is made,” said the friend. The venerable patriot— 
he was now in his eighty-seventh year—laid down his pen: his 
labour had been in vain. “ But I had better finish it,” he said, as 
after a brief pause he went to work again; “it may be of use some 
other time.” 

This “ other time,” so anxiously awaited, occurred in the year 1861, 
when events took place at Warsaw which Prince Czartoryski had 
reason to believe might be made the basis not only of diplomatic 
representations, but of an armed intervention. “Why,” it was asked, 
“should not the Emperor Napoleon, who has just done such great 
things for Italy, do something for Poland?” And more than one 
Pole who had access to the Emperor declared that as soon as Napoleon 
III. had finished with the Mexican affair he would turn his attention 
to the condition of Poland. 

But the Mexican affair finished very badly ; and when, after long 
preparation, Poland in 1863 burst into insurrection, all that was done 
by the French, English, and Austrian Governments, together with 
the other Governments which followed in their wake, was to write 
long despatches to Prince Gortschakoff, demanding once more the 
restoration of the Polish Constitution of 1815, or, in default thereof, 
certain concessions which, as a matter of fact, had already been made 
to the Poles, though too late to be of any effect. 

But Prince Adam Czartoryski was now no more. Born in 1770, 
when Poland was an independent State, he had lived through all its 
partitions, its insurrections, its apparently final dismemberment in 
1795, its partial resuscitation, eleven years later, in the form of the 
Napoleonic Duchy of Warsaw, its occupation by the troops of Alex- 
ander I. after the retreat of the French from Moscow, its renewed 
partition by the Powers represented at Vienna in 1815, its successive 
insurrections of 1830 in the kingdom of Poland, of 1846 in Galicia, 
of 1848 in Posen, and finally those demonstrations of 1861 at War- 
saw, which two years later were to culminate in yet another armed 
rising. And from the age of twenty-six, when, just after the insur- 
rection of Kosciuszko, he went as hostage to the Court of the Empress 
Catherine, until his death in the midst of the latest troubles of which 
Poland has been the scene, his life was devoted constantly to the 
service of his country. He had no belief in conspiracies and insur- 
rections asa means of saving Poland; and all that he did on its 
behalf, throughout his long and active career, whether as counsellor 
of Alexander I. or as acknowledged representative of the interests of 
Poland in Western Europe—after all hope from the side of Russia 
had been abandoned—he did quite openly; neither employing nor 
countenancing any means that were not avowable and honourable. 























IRISH DIET AND IRISH DISCONTENT. 


Or late years the political and economic condition of Ireland has 
absorbed so much of the public interest as to render it difficult 
contribute anything new to the discussion. There is, nevertheless, 
one aspect which has scarcely received the attention which it demands, 
and which may be summarized in the question, “To what extent has 
the present unhappy condition of the Irish peasantry been induced 
by the national diet, and its consequent effects upon agriculture ? ” 
In pursuing this subject it is not our intention to enter into the 
political crisis—so-called—which has been recently intensified by the 
endeavour to deal with Ireland according to Irish views. In spite of 
the wide divergence of opinion as to the proper or best mode of 
governing Ireland, there is a general agreement upon the facts that 
the country is not in so prosperous a state as she might and ought to 
be in; that vast numbers of her people are ill-fed, and that in many 
districts the poverty is so intense as to be little short of a reproach 
to the country which can point with just pride to its subjects else- 
where as examples for the emulation of other nations. That bad 
government may contribute to the poverty of a people will not be 
denied, but the assertion that Ireland has been badly governed is 
met with the counter-assertion that the government has been such as 
was required by the circumstances of the hour. This may or may 
not be true; but one thing is certainly true, and it is probably the 
only statement concerning which there is absolute unanimity, and 
that is, that neither repression nor concession, neither coercion nor 
Land Acts, have secured immunity from distress, or that good-will of 
the people which is an essential to the success of any Act of Union. 
Nor has emigration done anything in these directions. Ireland was 
once better off with a population of nine millions than she is to-day 
with little more than half that number. Thus it happens that not 
only has the expatriation of Irishmen failed to increase the material 
comforts of those who remain behind, but the emigrants themselves 
have so succeeded under more favourable conditions as to be able to 
supply the means for carrying on an agitation which paralyses Par- 
liament and humiliates every British subject. Poverty is not always, 
as has sometimes been asserted, at the root of discontent and disorder. 
When the instincts of a people teach them that they are suffering a 
poverty which is preventible, discontent is the natural outcome of 
such teaching; but there have been occasions, and notably in the 
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case of Lancashire during the American rebellion, when the people 
have recognized the cause of their poverty, and have endured it with 
heroic fortitude. In Ireland, however, poverty and discontent have 
in many districts become chronic, whilst in others a fair amount of 
prosperity and the resultant ratio of loyalty have become the one 
redeeming feature of the Irish nation. Why these contrasts? Are 
we to look for the answer to races, religions, education, or climatic 
influences? If not, where shall we find a response ? 

We set out upon the inquiry with the fixed idea that Ireland is 
not over-populated, and that consequently emigration is not a need- 
ful remedy for her poverty. To export an adult population, compris- 
ing the health and strength of a country, which has been brought 
to maturity at considerable cost, cannot in any case be called an 
economic remedy. But it cannot be supposed that such a remedy is 
needful for Ireland when we compare the condition of that country 
with others more densely inhabited, and yet enjoying a degree of 
prosperity to which Ireland has been a stranger for more than forty 
years. The population per square mile of a few countries in Europe 
is as follows :— 


Ireland . ; : 151 Saxony. : x 438 
Switzerland : : 181 England and 

France. : . 184 Wales . ‘ ‘ 472° 
Netherlands. : 538 Belgium . : : 510 


It is clear from the above table that over-population is not the 
secret of Ireland’s condition. Nor can it be said that the aggrega- 
tion of the people on the land is the cause, for whilst Belgium, with 
only three and a half million acres under cultivation, supports one 
million of people by agriculture, Ireland employs but 1,100,000 for 
the cultivation of fifteen and a quarter million acres. Irishmen have 
asserted that the conversion of arable into pasture land has thrown 
large numbers of their people out of employment; but here, again, 
we are met with the contradictory fact, that whilst of late years the 
land under cereals and green crops has decreased to the extent of 
800,000 acres, pasturage has increased in the same period to less than 
half that extent. 

Pertinent to this branch of the subject is the inquiry, “ Why do 
not manufactures progress as in other parts of the kingdom?” An 
able but anonymous pamphleteer replies to this question : “ Because 
Irishmen are not capable of performing continuous labour.” This, 
however, is not to be accepted as an explanation; for whilst Irish- 
men in Ireland may not have the capacity for continuous labour, it is 
proved by experience that Irishmen away from Ireland are quite as 
able and quite as willing to perform not only continuous but severe 
labour as men of other nations, and in many cases known to the 
writer, perform such labour with a zeal, and loyalty, and cheerfulness 
to which some who think highly of themselves are complete strangers. 
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Whence, then, come these different conditions? We reply, from the 
altered circumstances under which Irishmen work and live when 
away from Ireland. 

First and foremost of the altered conditions is the matter of diet. 
Food is to man what fuel is to a steam boiler. The formula which 
will serve for the machine will serve for the man: required so much 
power; given so much fuel of a certain quality. Much steam 
requires much fuel; much labour requires much food, quality being 
regarded in each case. Every user of steam knows that one quality 
of coal will evaporate four pounds of water per pound of fuel, whilst 
another quality will evaporate eight to ten or more pounds per pound 
of coal. So with man and his fuel. One food (or fuel) will create 
heat capable of conversion into energy, another will contribute to the 
formation of bone or muscle, whilst another will form flesh minus 
energy. Here our simile between man and a machine must cease, 
for man is a piece of compound mechanism, and requires, for con- 
tinuous, intelligent labour, a compound fuel—in other words, a mixed 
diet. By “mixed” we do not necessarily indicate a vegetable and 
meat diet; such a mixture must be, and is generally, governed by 
climatic influences, the teaching of Nature being the safest guide in 
this respect. We do mean, however, such a mixture as will furnish 
the requisite amount of carbon and nitrogen to supply the daily 
waste. We have it on the authority of Dr. Letheby, that the fol- 
lowing elements are required for the daily food of an adult man for 
idleness, for ordinary labour, and for active labour :— 





Nitrogenous. Carbonaceous. 
Idleness . . 26702. = 180 grs. ... 19°61 oz. = 3816 grs. 
Ordinary labour. 4°56 ,, 307 ,, ... 29°24 ,, = 5688 ,, 


Active labour . 5°81 ,, S91 ,, . 3497 ,, = 6823 ,, 
Other eminent authorities have also given the result of their inves- 
tigations in tabular form, but the figures so nearly approach the above 
as to render quotation unnecessary. Now, the following tables, pub- 
lished by the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, show 
approximatively the amount of various vegetable and animal products 
which are capable of supplying the carbon and nitrogen requisite for 
one day :— 





For Carbon. Ib. oz For Nitrogen. Ib, 02. 

Bacon u ; 1 0 Gloucester cheese 0 15 
Scotch oatmeal . 1 9 Dry peas . ‘ 1 3 
Dry peas . 1 10 Scotch oatmeal . 1 10 
Rice. ‘ 1 11 Eggs e 2 0 
Gloucester cheese 1 11 Lean beef . ; 2 1 
Wheaten flour . 1 13 Wheaten flour . 2 8 
‘s bread . 2 18 Bacon 34 
Eggs 5 3 Rice ‘ 3.7 
Potatoes . 6 6 Wheaten bread. 8 13 
Lean beef 6 6 Cow’s milk 6 8 
Cow’s milk 8 11 Potatoes . 24 0 
Turnips . . . 20 0 Turnips .. . . 54 4 
VoL. 128.—No. 5. QQ 
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Before arriving at any conclusions to which these tables seem to 
point, we will add one other list of foods, showing the amount of 
carbon and nitrogen contained in one pound of each:— 


GRAINS PER Pounp. 





Carbon. Nitrogen. Carbon. Nitrogen. 
Whey. ‘ . 154... 13 Rye-meal . . 2693 ... 86 
Turnips . ae ao. Se Peas (dry) . . 2699 ... 248 
Butter-milk. . 887... 44 Seconds flour . 2700... 116 
Green vegetables. 420... 14 Rice . , . 27382 ... 68 
New milk . . 599... 44 Oatmeal . . 2831 ... 136 
Potatoes. . 769 ... 22 Sugar . : . 2955 6 — 
White fish . . 871 ... 195 Indian meal . 8016 ... 120 
Skim cheese . 1947 ... 483 Cheddar cheese . 3344 ... 306 
Baker’s bread . 1975... 88 Fat pork . . 4113 ... 106 
Beef . ; . 1854 ... 184 Salt butter . . 4585 ... — 
Mutton , . 1900 ... 189 Lard . ‘ . 4819... — 
Barley-meal . 2563 ... 68 Dripping . . 5456... — 
Treacle . . 2895 ... — | Fresh butter . 6456... — 


These tables are very instructive, even to one who does not pretend 
to accurate scientific knowledge. They show us how an almost 
unerring instinct taught, in days gone by, the farm labourer, who 
lived largely on green vegetables (deficient in carbon) to boil with 
his cabbage, fat bacon, which abounds in carbon, or to eat with 
his daily ration of bread (deficient in nitrogen), skim-milk cheese, 
which is rich in nitrogen. They show too that the Irishman, in 
adopting the potato as a staple food, has chosen one of the worst 
vegetables grown—a vegetable which does not furnish either suf- 
ficient carbon or nitrogen, except it be eaten in such inordinate 
quantities as to produce a sense of fulness which is not compatible 
with labour. To eat twenty-four pounds of food each day in order 
to produce the same amount of energy as can be obtained from a 
couple of pounds of other articles, low in value and equally appetiz- 
ing, can scarcely be called economy. A consideration of the dynamic 
value of foods leads to the same conclusion. Bread or oatmeal to 
the value of threepence-halfpenny would raise one hundred and 
forty pounds to the height of 10,000 feet; whereas fivepence 
farthing would have to be spent on potatoes for the same work. 
This, however, takes no account of the nitrogen, of which element 
the potato is singularly deficient, and does not consequently give the 
true dietetic value of that root. In comparison with the cereals, it 
may be said roughly to be eight times as expensive to live upon 
potatoes as upon bread or meal. It must further be borne in mind 
that although the yield per acre of potatoes is of much greater value 
than that of wheat, the cost of growing the one is (exclusive of rent, 
rates, tithes, and taxes) within a fraction of double the cost of grow- 
ing the other. 

These facts are not new, nor are the inferences deducible from 
them of modern origin. William Cobbett foretold that the ruin of 
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Treland would be the cultivation of what, in his rough fashion, he 
called “the dirty root.” But before Cobbett, Dr. Adam Smith 
wrote on the adoption of the potato as a national food in a manner 
which, in spite of the inaccurate scientific knowledge of foods which 
then prevailed, showed a complete grasp of the subject. He 
believed that the same extent of land which would grow food for 
one person in England would support four in Ireland, and perhaps 
in the abstract he wasright. But how support? History furnishes 
the answer. Whilst the people of England have been steadily pro- 
gressing, living in increasing comfort as the years roll by, the people 
of Ireland have as steadily lost ground, the population decreasing, 
the number of paupers every year increasing, the housing of the 
masses becoming more wretched, their comforts fewer, famines more 
frequent ; and, as the natural result, popular discontent long since 
has reached a state which may be called chronic, and that which 
we call agitation is little more than the heartrending cry of a 
generous people, who live on the verge of starvation, with no 
prospect of immediate improvement, and absolutely no hope for 
the future. 

Adam Smith deprecated the adoption of a potato diet for the 
following reasons : 

1. Being incapable of storage, its cultivation produces dependence 
upon a single year’s crop. 

2. Scarcity and famine must therefore be of more frequent 
recurrence than would result from any other diet. 

3. Its low value as a food must bring down the wages of the 
people to the standard of their diet. 

4, That its bulk and weight render it unfit, in a large degree, 
for cultivation as an article of export. 

One quotation from Smith will suffice to illustrate these points : 


“It is therefore,” said he, “ of the utmost consequence to the well-being 
of every people, and to their protection in years of scarcity, that they 
should not subsist principally on the potato. In Great Britain the pres- 
sure of a scarcity is evaded by resorting to an inferior species of food and 
a lower standard of comfort ; but if our people were habitually fed on the 
potato this would be impossible. The chances of famine would thus be 
vastly increased ; while, owing to the low value of the potato as compared 
with most other things, the labourer would have far less chance of 
acquiring a taste for animal food or other necessaries and luxuries, and, 
consequently, of changing at any future period their actual condition for 
the better..... For these reasons it would seem that the rapid exten- 
sion of the potato culture is by no means the unmixed benefit it is re- 
garded by some.” 


These theories have, unhappily, more than once proved to be 
correct. In 1846 the failure of the potato crop alone resulted in a 
loss to Ireland of over eleven and a quarter millions of money, whilst 
wages fell to eightpence per day; signifying a great difficulty in 
QQ2 
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obtaining employment even at that low rate, and in many unions the 
poor-rate reached 20s. per pound of the valuation. Nor did the 
mischief end here. Hundreds of thousands of the people died of 
privation, a long period of wasting sickness followed the famine, 
debts accumulated, energies were enervated ; indeed, to use a popular 
phrase, “the clock was put back,” and the whole nation fell into 
arrears, from which she has not yet recovered. From this springs 
the discontent, with all its concomitant evils, which has become so 
deep-rooted as to have become almost a trait of the Irish character. 
Of what benefit are Land Actsif the land be allowed to grow poorer 
and less productive, and the area of cultivation be diminished year 
by year? Whilst fully recognizing the beneficial effects of land 
legislation, and desiring, as we do, the most radical changes in certain 
directions, we are here contending that amelioration of Ireland’s 
woes has been sought in the wrong quarter, and that all the sug- 
gested remedies of the last half-century have proved powerless to 
arrest the downward movement of the Irish people. We might have 
made this last sentence briefer by using the word “decay,” but we 
decline to use a word which would be utterly untrue. Ireland is 
not suffering from decay, but from inanition. Emigrate! emigrate ! 
emigrate ! say some, paraphrasing Peel’s famous cry, which is very 
much like using leeches as a remedy for syncope. If the agricultural 
districts were congested, migration might be a useful remedy, but 
Treland as a whole is not in that condition. In 1861 there were in 
Ireland only 32 cultivators to every 500 acres of arable land, whilst 
in England and Wales there were 39, in Rhenish Prussia 58, in 
Saxony 73, and in Belgium 93, In any case emigration is no 
remedy ; the expatriation of a people is the first resource of tyrants 
and the last of philosophers. Official returns show that 65 per cent. 
of the emigrants from Ireland were between the ages of 15 and 35. 
The very life-blood of the country has been drained away, happily 
not to waste, for much of it has been infused into that “ kith and kin 
beyond the sea” which has grown into a gigantic nation within the 
memory of living men. _ 

Assuming the foregoing argument to be true in theory, it may be 
urged that our next duty is to point to a remedy. We should be 
very rash were we to make the attempt. To suggest a remedial 
scheme for Ireland has been the ambition of some of the wisest of 
our statesmen, and, so far, no one of them can be complimented upon 
his success. We may be permitted, however, to make one or two 
suggestions, rather for the consideration of the readers of these pages 
than in the hope that they may receive attention elsewhere. So far 
as Ireland is concerned, political parties are just now more prone to 
discuss men than measures, and but few of those so engaged appear 
to remember that when the strife is over and the bitterness and din 
of the conflict shall have subsided, Ireland will still require feeding, 
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and cannot be fed on Acts of Parliament, whether passed at West- 
minster or in Dublin. 

1. Encouragement should be given to the growth and use of other 
foods than the potato. Instruction should be given in every public 
school, and by means of popular lectures for adults, the chief aim 
being to give the children a taste for an improved, and yet not more 
expensive diet than that to which they have been accustomed. 

2. Agricultural teaching should be given in every agricultural 
district. 

3. It would be well if Irish capitalists could be induced to 
encourage the establishment of elementary schools of Art. Some of 
the Irish industries have decayed, others have almost suffered extinc- 
tion—notably the manufacture of hand-made lace—for want of Art 
teaching. The manufacture of the once celebrated Irish lace 
formerly gave remunerative employment to vast numbers of girls and 
women, but has of late years ceased to do so, partly because of the 
increasing inferiority of the designs used. Those districts in Europe 
which are now famous for their textile productions have found by 
experience that the encouragement of Art teaching is one of the 
first conditions of success, 

4, The Irish people themselves need to be awakened to the fact 
that the resources of their country are by no means exhausted—that 
they have, indeed, scarcely been tapped. With labour as cheap as is 
to be found in Europe, with water-power in abundance, and possess- 
ing a climate eminently favourable to manufacturing operations, why 
do manufactures languish? It may be said, and with truth, that 
England is guilty of having, in days long gone by, ruined certain 
Irish industries ; but mere repining over the past is idle unless it be 
used as a spur to future energy. If substantial proof were given 
that patriotism in Ireland means a love of country in a material as 
well as political sense, English capital would be found without stint 
for all well-matured projects. What the England of to-day chiefly 
desires is to see Ireland contented and happy. We acknowledge 
with gratitude the contributions she has made to the glory of the 
kingdom, whether by her soldiers, her statesmen, her orators, poets, 
wits, or theologians. We admire the genius of her men and the 
beauty and virtue of her women. We desire “a blessed oblivion of 
the past,” and would fain grasp Erin by the hand, and feel the throb 
that is born of love. It may be urged that this is neither politics nor 
philosophy ; to which we can but reply that it is humanity, and that 
the day is fast approaching when politics and humanity will be less 
of strangers to each other than they have been hitherto. 











PORT HAMILTON. 


THe diffuseness of Blue-Books has been a standard subject of 
criticism since Blue-Books began, and is one cause without 
doubt that so very few of Her Majesty’s lieges peruse these records of 
their country’s current history. Life is not long enough to disen- 
tangle the thread of a story from the jumble of despatches and 
telegrams, departmental correspondence and ambassadorial reports 
that goes to make up these official records of a political episode. 
Speaking roughly, the intending reader might almost adapt the 
advice once given to an aspiring littérateur, and begin by striking out 
every other document, A pregnant one might occasionally be sacri- 
ficed in the process, but a number of duplicates would be got rid of 
—telegrams that indicate prematurely what will be found elaborated 
in a subsequent despatch; despatches that crop up out of date, to 
repeat something we had already learned by telegram, departmental 
letters recapitulating the substance of an enclosed despatch. It 
would, in fact, conduce immensely to the popularity of Blue-Books 
as literature, if the system of elision were applied before instead of 
after publication. Membersof Parliament would of course be found 
to complain of “ suppression,” but their constituents would be better 
informed on eurrent political topics. For the story is usually interest- 
ing when we do make up our minds to unravel it, and lets light into 
many dark corners which Press telegrams and even correspondents’ 
letters had failed to illumine during the course of the episode, 

Such a story has been lately given us in a Blue-Book’ about Port 
Hamilton ; beginning with the occupation of the islands so named, in 
April 1885, and ending with the hauling down of our flag on the 27th 
February 1887, Here is no striking description of newly discovered 
lands. The islands themselves are unproductive and uninterest- 
ing, and the proceedings of the occupying squadron seem to have 
been of the most prosaic description. The interest lies in the side- 
light thrown on current history, in the glimpses we obtain of national 
sympathies and antipathies, and of political leanings and counteracting 
influences, which go to make up the sum of la haute politique in the 
East as well as in the West. 

Few more curious cases of political evolution have in fact 
occurred, of late, than the sudden rise into notoriety of the little 


1 China, No. 1 of 1887. Correspondence relating to the temporary occupation of 
Port Hamilton, &c. an 
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kingdom of Korea, of which the Nanhow group (constituting Port 
Hamilton) is an appanage. Five years ago, Korea was still outside 
the pale of European politics. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say it has now become, in one sense, the Egypt of Eastern 
Asia—a spot on which Chinese, Japanese, and Russian jealousies 
tend to converge, and in whose future England also takes a lively 
interest. We endeavoured to set out, in a former article,’ the story 
of its darker days and of the experiences which heralded its entry 
into international life. Eighteen years only had then elapsed since 
a French expedition, bent on avenging a massacre of Christians, had 
to withdraw, ve infectd, after a sharp encounter at the mouth of the 
Han river with its native defenders. Thirteen years only had passed 
since an American squadron, bent on opening up intercourse and 
inaugurating treaty relations, had met a similar fate. Five years 
later, the King began an apprenticeship in diplomacy by signing 
(in 1876) a treaty on a foreign model with Japan. But it was not 
till 1882? that he was persuaded by China to enter into relations 
with Western Powers, There was room then for infinite specula- 
tion as to the social and commercial future of the erstwhile Hermit 
Kingdom; but there seemed no special reason to anticipate the 
development of Russo-Clinese antagonism which has brought it 
into strategical importance, or the fresh access of Anglo-Russian 
hostility which has given notoriety to its outlying possession. All 
this, however, has happened, and Korea has found itself mixed 
up in a political turmoil that may well make it look back 
yearningly to the days of its isolation. For if the acceptance of 
European intercourse has marked a subversion of past conditions, 
it has energized latent forces. The story of Japanese invasions and 
Chinese interventions, of foreign intrusion and angry isolation, 
of Oriental intrigue and Western adventure—all this passed 
suddenly, as it were, into ancient history ; but fresh jealousies 
and antagonisms came to supplement, and in a measure to 
supplant, the old. Chinese and Japanese interests remained, 
though undergoing rapid transformation; while England and 
’ Russia found one more point of contact and antagonism. A 
likeness to Egypt has been suggested, but it is in point of 
political situation and not of commercial or national importance. 
The opening of Korea has, in fact, from a commercial point of view, 
been so far disappointing. It yields gold, which might be extracted 
in greater quantity by more scientific methods; it has products 
which might be increased in value under better government and 
more enlightened auspices. But it is not its mineral or agricultural 
resources that have lifted it into sudden importance. ~ It is the fact 


1 “Korea,” WESTMINSTER REVIEW, July 1884. ; in 
? The preliminary treaty with England was signed by Admiral Willes in May 
1882, though it was not till 1884 that Sir Harry Parkes settled the definite text. 
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of its situation at a point where great national interests and rivalries 
tend to converge. Korea is an old battle-ground of China and 
Japan ; and though the latter has assuredly no thought, now, of real- 
izing the dream of conquest which dictated the invasion of Tycosama, 
there may linger a flavour of jealousy in her attitude towards the pro- 
tectorate which, after much vaccillation, China seems at length de- 
cidedly asserting. But that feeling, which springs more from political 
tradition than from present aspirations, may be trusted to yield 
before greater and more urgent interests. The crucial feature of 
the situation is dread of Russian encroachment. China, which has 
already had practical experience of this proclivity, on the Amoor, is 
determined to maintain Korea as a buffer between herself and her 
northern neighbour; determined, knowing that acquiescence would 
entail war sooner or later, to risk it sooner rather than later, in order 
to prevent Russia pressing down on the Yaloo river, and weighing, 
from a Korean harbour, on the entrance to the Yellow Sea and the 
approaches to Peking. Japan, which has already had to exchange 
Saghalien for the rocky chain of the Kurile Islands, is scarcely less 
anxious than China to avert the presence of Russia on her opposite 
coast—on the western side of the Japanese Sea and of the Korean 
Strait. England’s interest is less vital, but not less real. That 
interest is to fend off Russia from the China Sea. The most 
southerly harbour Russia at present possesses on the Pacific coast 
is Vladivostock,’ in 43°7 N.; and Vladivostock is frozen up four 
months of the year. England is anxious she should not establish 
herself farther south, in a harbour open at all seasons, from whence 
her ships might issue in case of war to harass English commerce on 
the China coast or, still farther afield, in the Pacific Ocean. And 
so it happens that England, China and Japan are drawn, by mutual 
interests, into a mutual consent to resist Russian encroachment on 
Korea. 

These, then, were the political conditions when the British 
Government resolved, in April 1885, to occupy the three little 
islands situated in the mouth of the Korean Strait, which our sailors 
had christened Port Hamilton. The great object of Russian ambition 
on the Korean coast was well known to be an inlet at the head of 
Yung-hing (or Broughton) bay, lying between 39°10 and 39°20 N., 
which she has named Port Lazareff; and more than one scare has 
been occasioned at Peking, during the past two years, by rumours that 
she was about settling herself in possession. As a point well suited 
to countervail the advantages of such a position, English officials had 
kept an eye on Port Hamilton ; and a glance at the map seems clearly 


1 The position which Russia has obtained on the Tumen river (during recent nego- 
tiations for the delimitation of the Russo-Chinese frontier in that region) is about 1° 
farther south than Vladivostock, and may possibly come to supersede it, as the latter 
has superseded Nicolaefsk ; but the change would scarcely be material to England from 
the point of view we are indicating, though it might have the inconvenience for China 
of raising up an important Russian station at the portals of Manchuria. 
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to justify the selection, Though not actually land-locked—for there 
are outlets between Yesso and Niphon and between Niphon and 
Kiushiu, to say nothing of the northerly route through La Peyrouse 
Strait—the Sea of Japan is so far enclosed that the Korean Strait forms 
the easiest and most natural outlet into the China Sea; and Port 
Hamilton, lying in the centre of the Strait, practically commands that 
outlet, besides being in convenient proximity to the channel between 
Niphon and Kiushiu. Port Hamilton, therefore, in the hands of 
Russia—and there was reason to apprehend that if we did not 
occupy it, Russia would—meant a convenient naval station from 
whence to harass English commerce on the China coast; while 
Port Hamilton in the hands of England meant a station where our 
ships could rendezvous and recoal, and around which tkey could 
cruise to prevent such raids—a station directly in the path of 
Russian ships descending from Vladivostock or Port Lazareff, a 
depét some 1500 miles nearer than Hongkong, if it became necessary 
to attack the chief Russian station on the Pacific coast. Such were, 
without doubt, the considerations which induced the British Govern- 
ment, during the height of the Pendjeh scare, to order the Admiral 
commanding on the China station to occupy Port Hamilton. 

There never has been, however, and probably never will be, a 
topic on which opinions do not differ, and Port Hamilton is no 
exception to the rule. Sir Harry Parkes, our late representative at 
Peking, never ceased to insist on its importance. Admirals Ryder' 
and Shadwell, former commanders-in-chief on the China station, 
were equally impressed with its value. But the despatches now 
published show that Admirals Willes and Dowell, who immediately 
succeeded those officers, and Admiral Hamilton, who is now in com- 
mand, are of a different opinion. The convenience of the place 
seems beyond dispute; the situation is, in fact, ideal; it is the 
possibility and cost of fortifying and defending it that are called in 
question. <A large initial outlay and a considerable garrison would, 
it is contended, be necessary to make it self-dependent; and its 
protection, without these precautions, would hamper much more than 
its possession would aid the movements of our fleet. These con- 
siderations, however, only assumed prominence at a later date. The 
question of the moment was not whether we could make the place 
a northern Hongkong, but whether it was likely to be useful as it 
stood, and especially whether we could afford to let it pass into 
other hands. The Government of the day decided that we could not, 
and telegraphed to Sir W. Dowell, on the 14th April 1885, the laconic 
order : 


“Occupy Port Hamilton, and report proceedings.” 
To which the Admiral replied, on the following day: 


1 Vide letter from Admiral Ryder in Times, 7th December 1886. 
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“ Agamemnon, Pegasus and Firebrand leave immediately for Port 
Hamilton to occupy harbour. Not to hoist flag until further orders, 
unless Russian men-of-war come in.” 


And a further telegram, dated 12th May, reports that the incident in 
question had taken place : 


“Russian volunteer ship Vladivostock visited Port Hamilton 10th 
May, remaining twenty-four hours. Union Jack hoisted on the island. 
Formation of harbour mines and other defences being proceeded with.” 


So simply and briefly was effected the British occupation of Port 
Hamilton. Twenty-four hours previously, it may be safely affirmed, 
hardly one European in a million had known that the islands 
exist ; nor was the proportion much greater of Englishmen who 
knew where they are situated, when news came of their occupation. 
The incident, however, raised them at once into notoriety. They 
became a subject of comment in nearly every European capital, 
of question after question in Parliament, of frequent comment in 
the Press, and of diplomatic attention from all the four Powers 
whose interests have been shown to cluster in their neighbourhood. 

The Admiralty orders given and executed, the Foreign Office ac- 
cordingly took up the running. The islands are Korean territory ; 
Korea is a tributary of China ; and Japan could not be indifferent to the 
occupation, by England, of a position immediately opposite her coast. 
It is more than probable that diplomatic soundings had been taken, 
both at Peking and Tokio, if not in Séul itself, before the order for 
occupation was issued; and we shall risk little in assuming that 
the two former, at least, were tacitly content with a measure 
designed to exclude Russia. They would, no doubt, have preferred that 
the islands should remain in their previous insignificance ; but they 
were willing to have them occupied by England, to avert a worse fate. 
So much would seem probable, and such is the inference that may 
be fairly drawn from the tenor of the replies to the communication 
which it behoved us to make to the respective Cabinets. 

Japan acknowledged the intimation in a few well-chosen words, 
and then apparently held her hand. The following, at any rate, is 
the only despatch from our representative at Tokio which bears upon 
the subject :— 


“While acknowledging the courtesy of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
Foreign Minister replies that Japan cannot view without concern the 
occupation of a place so adjacent, even by a Power with whom her relations 
are so cordial. He wishes to learn, when proper, what arrangement has 
been made with Korea. His Excellency reserves further remarks.” 


China and Korea were more awkwardly situated. However well 
disposed they might be to see the islands under a safe wgis, they 
were likely to be vexed by the representations of a Power which was 
less willing to see Port Hamilton become a British station; and the 
existence and effect of these representations became soon apparent. 
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Nothing could be more courteous or more cordial than the Marquis 
Tséng’s reply to the communication which Lord Granville made to 
him on the 27th April. 


“ ,... As these islands [wrote the Chinese Minister] belong to the 
kingdom of Korea, a country which is not only conterminous with China 
but which is a vassal of the Chinese Empire, the reported occupation of 
them by a foreign Power naturally could not be viewed without concern at 
Peking. This feeling, however, I am happy to be able to inform your 
lordship, has in some measure been allayed by the assurance contained in 
the communication under reply, that the occupation would only he of a 
temporary nature, and that Her Majesty’s Government, being desirous of 
not doing anything which would be injurious to the prestige of China, 
would be prepared to come to such an agreement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment as would not be hurtful to Chinese rights and interests in those 
parts. The Imperial Government, after having taken due note of this 
assurance, and of the statement that, but for the exigency of circumstances, 
Her Majesty’s Government would, before authorizing the occupation of 
the islands, have sought to come to an understanding with the Chinese 
Government on the subject, have instructed me to request your lordship 
to inform me of the kind of agreement which Her Majesty’s Government 
would propose, in order to secure these objects.” 


The assent of China has been affirmed, denied, and re-affirmed, 
during the discussions to which the occupation gave rise. It is at 
any rate clear, from this language, that the Imperial Government 
was willing to recognize the accomplished fact ; and a strong inference 
as to previous understanding may be drawn from the following 
draft agreement, which Lord Granville was able to submit (within 
twenty-four hours) in immediate response to the Chinese Minister's 
request :— 


“ Karl Granville, K.G., Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Marquis Tséng, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China, having 
met this day at the Foreign Office, an exchange of views took place with 
regard to the possible occupation of Port Hamilton by Great Britain. 

“The Marquis Tséng stated, in answer to Lord Granville’s inquiry, that 
he was authorized by his Government to declare that, in the event of the 
British Government desiring, at any time, to occupy the islands lying off 
the south coast of Corea, known by the name of ‘Port Hamilton,’ His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China would offer no objection to such 
occupation ; and Earl Granville having taken due notice of this declaration, 
it was mutually agreed that from the day on which Her Britannic Majesty 
should deem it advisable to occupy those islands they should be acknow- 
ledged by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China as lawfully occupied 
and administered by England. 

“Tt is understood between the two High Contracting Parties that Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government shall, at the expiration of twelve months 
from the date of occupation, pay to the Corean Government the whole of 
the revenue that may have been received by them from the islands, and a 
similar sum at the expiration of every twelve months during the con- 
tinuance of the occupation of the islands by Great Britain, deducting 
therefrom and paying to China any portion of that revenue which has 
hitherto been paid to China by Corea as tribute in regard to these islands. 
“Tt is also understood that the British occupation is not to prejudice 
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either the rights or the privileges of the subjects of Corea inhabiting the 
islands.” 


If the second paragraph did not speak for itself, a strong con- 
clusion might be drawn from the very promptitude of the reply : 
diplomatists do not formulate such documents offhand, nor utter 
them officially without previous consultation. Everything, in fact, 
seemed settled, and all susceptibilities conciliated. Nine days later, 
however, a disturbing influence had already been at work ; and the 
Marquis Tseng was obliged, on the 6th May, to communicate the 
following polite refusal, by his Government, of the proposed arrange- 
ment :— 


** The Chinese Government would have been much gratified had circum- 
stances permitted their meeting the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the matter of the proposed occupation, but in view of the Russian 
Minister at Peking having given the Yamén to understand that, should the 
Chinese Government consent toa British occupation of the islands forming 
Port Hamilton, the Russian Government would feel it necessary to occupy 
some other island or portion of the kingdom of Corea ; also in view of the 
possibility of Japan following in the same course, the Chinese Government 
regret that, in order to avoid these inconveniences and the possible com- 
plications which might result from them, they cannot authorize their 
Minister to sign the Arrangement proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and instruct him to express the hope that Her Majesty’s Government will 
not find it necessary to occupy the islands,” 


It is rather amusing to note that all this passed in full view of the 
fact that the occupation had been effected; and it is significant 
that, even on the 18th May, the Chinese Government acquiesced in 
the laying of a cable between Port Hamilton and the mouth of the 
Yangtze! Nor is it till six months later, when the Afghan difficulty 
had subsided, and Russian protests had evidently become urgent at 
Peking, that we find any serious remonstrance against the continued 
presence of our ships. 

Before passing, however, to these subsequent negotiations, we may 
take the opportunity of seeing how Korea treated the occupation of what 
was really her territory, however outlying and slightly held. Her assent 
also has been affirmed, but it is fair to say that no such inference can 
be drawn from the published despatches. These express, rather, 
surprise, objection, and nervous fear of ulterior complications. 
The King’s first step was to send two high officials to ask explana- 
tions, and lodge a protest with the English Admiral ; and his next 
to address (May 20) to our representative at his capital the following 
emphatic protest :— 


“A rumour has lately reached me from the ‘inner seas’ that Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government has designs upon the island of Chii. Wén, 
otherwise called Port Hamilton. 

“This island is a possession of my Government which no other country 
has the right to trespass upon, such an act being justified by no principle 
of international law. The intelligence caused me alarm and suspicion, 
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which it is inexpedient that I should give clear expression to, and some 
days ago officers were sent to the island in question to ascertain whether 
the rumour was true or not. Although they have not yet returned, I have 
received an official communication from you, which is a note sent from the 
Legation at Peking, upon careful perusal of which I learn from its purport 
that I must now give credence to the correctness of the earlier report. It 
is inconceivable that a Government like that of Great Britain, which 
attaches importance to the obligations of comity, and has a clear percep- 
tion of the requirements of international law, should act in a manner so 
unexpected, and I am inexpressibly astonished at the disappointment of the 
hopes which I had formed. 

“If Her Majesty’s Government does attach importance to the obligations 
of comity, she will reverse her aims and at once withdraw from this island, 
to the great good fortune of my country, while she will also secure the 
respectful admiration of all. Should she fail to do so, the moral obligations 
of my Government will not allow them to remain silent spectators of this 
proceeding, which they will, moreover, make known to all countries with 
whom they have Treaty relations, and submit the proceeding to the test of 
public opinion. 

“This matter admits of no delay, and 1 therefore send you this pre- 
liminary letter, giving an explicit expression of my views, to which I 
earnestly beg the favour of an immediate reply.” 

No time was lost in assuring the President of the Korean Foreign 

Office, in reply, that “ the occupation had been brought about by force 
of circumstances, that it was in no way intended to prejudice the 
veritable interests of Korea, and that there was no desire whatever 
to menace her integrity.” A willingness was further expressed to 
come to any satisfactory arrangement, and a rent of £5000 was 
subsequently offered. Tempting, however, as this price must have 
been to a poor Government, the King evidently dared not accept it ; 
and we need probably go no farther than a letter from Mr. Consul- 
General Baber, dated 23rd October 1885, to find an explanation of the 
refusal. The President of the Korean Foreign Office had, Mr. Baber 
reports, called on the previous evening, 
“to inquire whether any communication had been received from Her 
Majesty's Government in reply to his letter of the 7th July, remonstrating 
against our occupation of Port Hamilton. M. Waeber (the representative 
of Russia) had, on the previous day, been pressing him somewhat closely 
on the matter, asserting that he had learnt that a project was on foot by 
which Korea was to sell Port Hamilton to Great Britain. The President 
further requested Mr. Aston to repeat to the British Government the 
representation of the difficulty in which our occupation of the islands had 
‘placed Korea with regard to other Powers.” 


It is clear indeed that, at Séul as well as at Peking, the motive of 
‘our occupation was perfectly understood, and that the wish to be rid 
of us was dictated much more by fear of Russia than by irritation 
at our presence. The very protest we have quoted—formal and 
almost indignant though it sounds—was withdrawn shortly after at 
the instance of our Consul-General, supported probably by the 
Chinese Government; and even the Nanhow islanders seemed to 
comprehend that our presence implied no shadow of hostility to their 
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Government. It is likely, in fact, that the language of the official 
utterances lost nothing in vigour from the presence in the Foreign 
Office of a gentleman named von Mollendorff, who had been delegated 
by the Grand Secretary, Li Hung-chang, to assist Korea in her 
foreign relations, but who took up an attitude hostile to his patron, 
and so favourable to Russian influence that he was displaced and 
recalled during the course of the episode ! 

Once more, in the summer of 1886, we find the Korean Government 
urging afresh the embarrassing position in which it was placed by our 
continued presence; but the project of safeguarding the islands in 
some other way had already come to supersede, in the mind of Her 
Majesty’s Government, any question of ulterior occupation, and the 
King and his Ministers were destined to be very soon relieved of 
their anxiety. 

We return, now, to the negotiations with China, which constitute 
the important feature of the episode. Reference has been made to a 
despatch from Peking of the 14th October 1885, mentioning that Li 
Hung-chang had raised seriously the question of our prolonged 
occupation : 

“The Russian question had [said the Grand Secretary] now been settled, 
and it was time that the British Government did something to put an end 
to the present unsatisfactory state of things, which placed the Chinese 
Government in a very unpleasant position vis-a-vis to other Powers, and, 
if continued, was even calculated to mar the friendship between England 
and China. The question was a very grave one, and ought not to be 
allowed to drag on in this unsatisfactory way. Corea had declined, and 
he now thought rightly so, to part with any of her territory, and he could 
assure me, as a fact within his own positive knowledge, that if the Corean 
Government accepted to rent the island, a demand would be presented 


from another quarter within ten days for the cession of other territory on 
the same terms.” 


And this position was still more clearly formulated in a communi- 
cation made to the Foreign Office by Sir Halliday Macartney, on the 
1lth March 1886, by direction of the Marquis Tséng :— 


“ He [Sir Halliday] stated that ‘the Russian Minister at Peking has on 
several occasions urged the Chinese Government to obtain the withdrawal of 
the British force from the islands forming Port Hamilton, and has stated 
that, in the event of the British occupation being continued, Russia would 
feel obliged to occupy some place in Corea.’ Under these circumstances, 
Sir H. Macartney was instructed to ask what were the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the prolongation of the occupation 
of Port Hamilton, which it was understood, at the time it was made, was 
to be only of a temporary nature.” 


Lord Salisbury had, however, already intimated, in reply to the 
observations of the Grand Secretary Li, that England would be ready 
to withdraw if the Chinese Government would undertake that the 
islands should not be occupied by any other foreign country. And 
Lord Rosebery, who had in the meantime taken up the seals, now 
(14th April) elaborated that suggestion into a formal proposal :— 
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“‘ Her Majesty's Government have no desire to prolong the occupation 
of Port Hamilton in opposition to the wishes of the Chinese Government, 
but it appears to them that it would be against the interests both of China 
and England if it were to be occupied by another European Power. If 
the Chinese Government are prepared to guarantee that no such occupa- 
tion shall take place, one of the chief objects which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had in view in taking possession of Port Hamilton would be 


accomplished. 

“Should the Chinese Government be unwilling to undertake such a 
responsibility, Her Majesty's Government would suggest that China should 
propose to Russia and to the other Powers interested, to enter into an inter- 
national arrangement guaranteeing the integrity of Corea. If this pro- 
posal is accepted, Her Majesty’s Government would be ready to become 
parties to the arrangement, and to retire at once from Port Hamilton on 
the understanding that it should be recognized as forming part of the 
guaranteed territory of Corea.” 


It was, as our readers are aware, on these lines that a solution was 
eventually reached; and we may perhaps pause here, while the 
Chinese Government is considering and working out the suggestion, 
to review the opinions of Her Majesty’s naval officers as to the value 
of Port Hamilton as a possession. The geographical position of the 
islands had, as we have seen, strongly commended them to Admirals 
Ryder and Shadwell, as a naval station, and a glance at the map 
must certainly sustain that impression. Their successors in command, 
however, looked at the matter from another standpoint. So early as the 
20th May 1885, within five weeks of the occupation, Admiral Dowell 


telegraphed : 


“ As long as we have command of the sea, Hongkong sufficient base. 
Port Hamilton can be shelled from without unless fortified; consequently 
must have squadron for its protection. It could be used as an anchorage 
whenever necessary, without occupation. Any Power holding it perma- 
nently must make a second Malta of it. I have taken captains’ opinion ; 


they quite agree with me.” 
And again, on the 15th July: 


“T think it my duty to again point out that, unless Port Hamilton is 
adequately fortified and garrisoned, it must be a source of weakness to the 
navy rather than strength. I am glad to observe that Sir Cooper Key, 
when suggesting in 1882 the occupation of Port Hamilton, recommended 
that it should be made ‘a first-class fortress’; if this were done I should 
certainly advocate its retention.” 


These two paragraphs appear to contain the kernel of the question. 
Made a first-class fortress, Port Hamilton would be a valuable posses- 
sion; but its openness to attack from three separate entrances would 
make it “a source of weakness to the navy rather than of strength,” 
unless this were done; instead of being a safe coaling station and 
place of resort for our ships in emergency, it would require the con- 
stant presence of an efficient squadron to protect it; and it would 
be wiser to rely for supplies, in case of war, on a steam flotilla to 
accompany the fleet. Admiral Willes, who appears to. have been 
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consulted during the occupation, clearly expresses this view in a 
letter dated 7th January 1886: 


“T went to Port Hamilton several times during my command, and I 
still hold the opinion which I then formed, that Port Hamilton is useless 
and expensive in ordinary peace time, and in war or during one of the 
‘ periodical scares’ would be a source of weakness, as the Admiral in com- 
mand would have to detach some of his ships to defend the islands 
(forming the harbour) instead of employing them in the protection of our 
commerce. 

“Tt was said, last spring, that if England did not take possession of 
Port Hamilton some other nation would. A short study of the chart 
and a few minutes’ reflection will show that this is absurd. Only the 
nation which ‘commands the sea’ can hold our new acquisition, for the 
islands are practically barren. 

“Tt is supposed that in war a coaling-station in the northern part of the 
command is necessary. I am not of that opinion. Steam colliers properly 
fitted must be filled with Welsh coal at Hongkong, and follow our ships.” 


Captain Long, of the Agamemnon, writes : 


‘Tf the place is to be a base for, and not to bea tax upon, the navy, it will 
require a garrison and fortifications. At present it requires the constant 
presence of a large proportion of the naval force on the station, to preserve 
the flag from insult in the event of war.” 


Admiral Hamilton, finally, writing in December 1885, says : 


“Considering that military defence is still a work of time, it cannot 
be expected Port Hamilton can become, as Sir Cooper Key considered 
necessary, a first-class fortress, for many years. Its defence must therefore, 
till then, devolve on the navy. Until it is properly fortified I look on its 
occupation ‘as a source of weakness in war time to the cruising power of 
the squadron in the China command.’ . . . . I quite concur in the views 
of my predecessor, as expressed in his letter of the 28th May last, as 
to our true base for naval work being a steam flotilla, which can always 
be obtained here, to accompany the fleet with the necessary coal, 
provisions, stores, &c., and a temporary base established at the most 
suitable port on the enemy’s coast, near the port to be attacked.” 


And the Lords of the Admiralty, summing up the case in March 

1886, opine that, 
“unless it be the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to fortify and 
garrison the island, so as to place it in a proper condition of defence to 
resist the attack of iron-clads, their Lordships are decidedly of opinion that 
it is not advisable to retain possession of Port Hamilton. 

“It is impossible, however, to overlook the fact that, if Her Majesty’s 
Government is prepared to incur the expense of placing the island in an 
efficient state of defence, its possession might prove valuable to the squadron 
in the China Seas.” 


The nation has not, assuredly, shown any unwillingness, of late, 
to spend money on the defence of coaling stations; but political 
motives no doubt combined with these qualified opinions as to the 
value of Port Hamilton to dissuade the Government from putting 
forward any proposal for its permanent retention. It would have 
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been clearly impolitic to prolong an occupation begun with China’s 
goodwill, in defiance of China’s opposition. The solution suggested 
in Lord Rosebery’s despatch of the 14th April met all difficulties ; and 
Sir John Walsham was able, on the 5th November 1886, to inform Lord 
Iddesleigh that China had obtained the requisite assurances from 
Russia, and was able therefore to give the required guarantee to 
Great Britain, The following extract from the Chinese despatch 
will explain the present situation :— 


‘“* A long time has now elapsed, and British vessels of war continue to 
hold these islands, thus giving rise to embarrassing questions from without. 
For instance, rumours have recently been disseminated from Corea that 
Russia was interfering with China’s feudatory. The Chinese Government 
accordingly demanded an explanation from Russia as to the existence or 
otherwise of this fact, and in due course the Russian Foreign Office gave 
the Chinese Minister Liu the most frank assurances that the Russian 
Government had absolutely no such intentions, M. Ladygensky, the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Peking, further went to Tien-tsin at the orders 
of the Russian Foreign Office, and had several personal conversations with 
the Grand Secretary Li, to whom he repeated and enlarged upon the 
answer earlier given to the Minister Liu. He also stated that the Russian 
Government gave a sincere promise that if the British would evacuate Port 
Hamilton, the Russian Government would not occupy Corean territory 
under any circumstances whatsoever. 

“The Grand Secretary Li then told M. Ladygensky that what was feared 
was that after the British vessels of war had retired from these islands 
they would be again taken possession of by some other Power. Russia, 
therefore, must guarantee that she would not hereafter seize these islands, 
and on the faith of this guarantee China could officially address the British 
Government, and urge their speedy evacuation. 

“In course of time, M. Ladygensky, in obedience to instructions from 
the Russian Government, gave a most explicit guarantee, distinctly declar- 
ing that in the future Russia would not take Corean territory. 

“The Chinese Government is therefore naturally in a position, on the 
faith of the guarantee of the Russian Government, to give a guarantee to- 
the British Government ; and in making this communication, as is their- 
bounden duty, to Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister, they would express a 
hope that he will lose no time in communicating the above particulars to. 
Her Majesty's Government, with a view to the issue of orders for the 
evacuation of Port Hamilton by their vessels of war, so that friendly rela- 
tions may thereby be consolidated.” 


The object of later negotiations having been thus obtained, Her- 
Majesty’s Government at once intimated to the Chinese and Korean, 
Governments, their readiness to terminate the occupation. Despatches. 
from those Governments, expressing satisfaction at the decision, and 
appreciation of the loyalty with which Her Majesty’s Government 
had acted, terminate the series; and a telegram from Admiral 
Hamilton, dated 28th February 1887, 

“Flag hauled down at Port Hamilton on 27th,” 


closes the episode as laconically as it was opencd. 


The British occupation of Port Hamilton is then at an end, 
Vou. 128.—No. 5. KR 
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remains only to sum up the results of the adventure, and to examine 
the conditions which the settlement has brought about ; for the inci- 
dent involves a political departure more pregnant than might be appa- 
rent at a surface glance, Port Hamilton, as we have seen, belongs 
to Korea; and the first reply (in January 1886) of the Chinese 
Government, to our suggestion that they should occupy it themselves, 
or give us a guarantee that it would not be occupied by any other 
European Power, was that “the territory was Korean, and that it was 
not the practice of China to occupy her vassals’ territory ; that they 
did not see how they could undertake that the islands would not be 
occupied by any other European Power; and that such an under- 
taking was not a matter of immediate concern.” We are not con- 
cerned here with the nature of the relations between China and her 
tributaries in the past. The subject, which was examined during 
the French invasion of Tongking,’ is passing already into the domain 
of antiquarian lore. Suffice it to say that, though perfectly under- 
stood between the Middle Kingdom and its neighbours, those rela- 
tions have proved apparently less intelligible to Western Powers— 
insufficiently definite, at any rate, to withstand the influence of 
changing conditions ; and China, as explained of late by the Marquis 
Tséng, seems determined to place them on a less equivocal footing 
for the future. 


“The arrangements [writes the Marquis] for the government of her 
vassal States which, until the steamer and the telegraph brought the East 
and the West so near, had been found sufficient, having on different occa- 
sions of late led to misunderstandings between China and foreign Powers, 
and to the loss of some of the more important of her possessions, China, to 
save the rest, has decided on exercising a more effective supervision over 
the acts of her vassal princes, and on accepting a larger responsibility for 
them thaa heretofore. The Warden of the Marches is now abroad and 
looking to the security of China’s outlying provinces of Korea, Thibet, 
and Chinese Turkestan. Henceforth, any hostile movements against these 
countries, or any interference with their affairs, will be viewed at Peking 
as a declaration on the part of the Power committing it of a desire to dis- 
continue its friendly relations with the Chinese Government.” 


Her Imperial Crown having, in short, lost some of its brightest 
jewels,* she is determined to protect the remainder. The Marquis 
guards himself, it is true, by a protest that he is writing irrespon- 
sibly ; but neither can we forget that he has taken, immediately 
on his arrival, a prominent position on the Foreign Board at Peking. 
He is therefore in a position to maintain the principles which he 
expounds, and we may fairly look on the guarantee in the case of 
Port Hamilton as one feature only in a larger scheme of policy. 

1 China and Her Tributaries.” By R.S. Gundry. National Review, July 1884. 

2? “China: The Sleep and the Awakening.” By the Marquis Tséng. Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, January 1887. 

* Annam and Tongking, Burmah, Siam, and the Liuchiu Islands—all once more or 


less tributary—have all passed away, more or less, from allegiance ; while Russia has 
absorbel a large slice of the old Manchu country, the cradle of the reigning dynasty. 
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Port Hamilton will be protected, not only because it has strategical 
importance, but because it is Korean territory, and Korea is a vassal 
State; and the declaration which China has obtained from Russia 
applies not only to Port Hamilton, but to all Korea. 

The English occupation has, therefore, been fruitful at least to 
this extent; it has strengthened the Chinese position in Korea,' 
and it has been the means of eliciting from Russia a declaration 
not only that she will not touch Port Hamilton, but (indirectly) that 
she will refrain also from occupying Port Lazareff, inasmuch as she 
promises to respect completely the integrity of Korea. The declara- 
tion might not stand the test of exigency in time of war, but it has 
at least the advantage of removing apprehension of surprise in time 
of peace. 

That Port Hamilton will be guarded as safely under the Chinese 
zegis as by British artillerymen and marines, even the Chinese would, 
perhaps, not venture to affirm. There is always a prospect, when 
the pendulum has swung too far one way, that it will swing too 
far the other; and there is a decided tendency in Europe to pass 
from’ the gquantité négligeable theory which prevailed before the 
Franco-Chinese war, to an over-estimate of China as a military 
power. Huc has very reasonably urged that the ease of our 
success in the war of 1841-2 was due more even to the superiority 
of our arms than to that of our men; and that what was condemned 
as cowardice on the part of the Chinese was really, in part at least, 
an intelligent recognition of the utter hopelessness of the conflict. 
The better success of their recent stand in Tongking and Formosa 
was due no doubt, in great measure, to the better weapons they 
have tardily obtained. These at least gave confidence to the soldier, 
though they did not magically inspire brigades with discipline, nor 
officers with dash and tactical skill. That the Chinese should them- 
selves be elated at the successful resistance offered by their troops in the 
highlands of Tongking is, perhaps, natural. Their pride and courage 
had been depressed by the issue of former conflicts with Europe, and 
both revived with the first shadow of encouragement. But though 
her almost limitless numbers will always make China a formidable 
antagonist, it will be long before the looseness of Chinese discipline 


1 Reference has been made, in the first pages of this article, to the fickleness that 
has characterized the bearing of Chinese statesmen towards Korea in the past; and a 
word of illustration may serve to emphasize the value to China of the negotiations we 
have been reviewing. Readers of the WEstmiINSTER REVIEW may remember the 
2ccount given in a previous article (July ’84) of the seizure of the king’s father and his 
internment in Chih-li, on the occasion of a rising at Séul which he was accused of 
fomenting. It would be difficult, perhaps, to suggest a more decisive act of suzerainty. 
But the position was forthwith lost by the course taken in the negotiation of the 
foreign treaties with Korea, when China put herself in such an equivocal position that 
the American Government took the lead in refusing to ratify until they knew with 
whom they had to deal—Korea as an independent kingdom, or China as a Suzerain 
State-—with the result that the Chinese locus standi was eventually ignored. The 
Marquis Tseng, therefore, in bringing the British Government to negotiate with him 
the recent arrangement in regard to Port Hamilton, recovered in some measure the 
position which his Government had so foolishly let slip. 
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and the incapacity of Chinese officers will be so far amended as to 
make a Chinese army a fair match for that of any Western Power, in 
pitched battle ; while the incapacity of her fleet was the chief reason 
she had eventually to surrender Tongking. She could hold her own 
in guerilla warfare along the frontier of Kwang-si, but the squadron 
that was commissioned to relieve her commerce from the pressure 
of the French ships cut a worse than ridiculous figure off the coast 
of Chekeang. ‘The fact has been recognized at Peking, and great 
efforts are being made to increase the strength and efficiency of her 
armament afloat. The English officers who had been belping to organize 
her navy, withdrew at the outbreak of hostilities with France ; but 
they have since been re-engaged,' and it is possible that a war involv- 
ing the safety of Port Hamilton might be fought under different con- 
ditions ; the presence, on board, of a few foreigners might not impro- 
bably energize the capabilities of a nominally powerful iron-clad fleet. 

Port Hamilton therefore, declared to be so implicitly under 
Chinese protection that any attempt to occupy it would entail war with 
China, will be in a very different position from Port Hamilton an 
outlying possession of a kingdom powerless in itself and hardly 
protected by its ill-understood relations with the Chinese Empire 
—a group of islands lying half-derelict in mid-channel, a sort of 
No Man’s Land at the mercy of the first comer. It was one thing 
to steam in and “ squat” on this neglected spot; it will be quite 
another, now it is distinctly understood that China will resent the 
intrusion. We may rely, therefore, that no foreign Power will 
venture on such a step unless war with China has been either 
decided on or declared; and it is not unlikely that, in such case, 
others than China might avow an interest inthe event. There seems, 
therefore, little room for criticizing the decision of the British 
Government to yield up Port Hamilton to Korean and Chinese 
hands. We may regret losing hold of a place so conveniently 
situated as a coaling station for our ships in these northern seas—a 
station that would become, too, of increasing value as our 
interests in the Pacific grow and develop with the establishment 
of communication between Canada and our Eastern settlements. 
But though Port Hamilton was occupied with Chinese approval, it 
could only be retained in the teeth of Chinese ill-will; and it 
would be bad policy indeed to sacrifice Chinese confidence and 
friendship over an infinitely wider field, for the sake of a possession 
whose value would be measurably lessened by the mere fact of her 
disapproval ; to say nothing of the fact, which has been sufficiently 
emphasized, that its retention would almost certainly have involved 
a counterbalancing annexation by Russia. Our occupation has 
served at least one-half its purpose, in evoking a guarantee that 


1 Capt. Lang, R.N., has been allowed to accept an appointment as admiral in the 
Chinese navy, and several Buitish cfficers hold appointments under him. 
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neither it nor any other Korean port shall be used against us. 
‘To have retained it would have been to jeopardize these results, and 
to invite at least one of the dangers its occupation was designed to 
countervail. 

We have seen, then, that the story of Port Hamilton involves 
political considerations of wider scope than the mere incident of its 
occupation, for strategical purposes, at a moment of quarrel. That 
occupation has disclosed political leanings, and hastened the develop- 
ment of political groupings, that may exert a powerful influence on 
future history in the East. It is reported that China has already 
begun to fortify the islands over which she has extended her egis. 
The natives will, in that case, probably regret the change; and 
those who have been prone, of late, to criticize the British soldier, 
might learn a useful lesson in questioning the Nanhow fishermen, 
twelve months hence, as to their experience of the respective garri- 
sons.' However that may be, the change will, we may rest assured, 
be cordially welcomed by those upon whom the task of occupation 
devolved; for it is no exaggeration to say that Port Hamilton is, to 
naval men, an object of cordial detestation. If it represent to them, 
in future, a memory of skilful enterprise, it will also be a tradition 
of wearisome, dreary stay. If they sometimes look in at their tem- 
porary anchorage, they will recall the day when the Union Jack 
floated over Observatory Island with far less regret than they regard, 
from time to time, the painted fragments of ancient storehouses which 
recall our former occupations of Chusan.? 


1 Tt isa remarkable fact that, although we had at times over 2000 men in the place, 
no single case of interference with the women occurred. It may be inferred from this 
how excellent was the discipline, and how sincere were the thanks expressed by the 
native headmen, on the departure of the Marines, for the respect paid to their 
customs. 

* The island of Chusan, off the mouth of the Yangtze, which was occupied by us in 
1840-6, and again in 1860, was also protected, on our withdrawal, by a treaty of 
| er ag (to which England is in that case a party) against occupation by any other 

creign Power. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


“* ARDUOUS as the social problem is acknowledged to be, and sore as_ 
the suffering is likely to be before it is finally solved, few can deny 
that it is capable of solution, and that by human means.” 

It is Mr. Cotter Morison who speaks; and—after the state of 
alarm and well-nigh despair which his last warning to society might 
throw us into, if we had faith sufficient in his prophetic insight— 
there is comfort in the words. The problem “is capable of solution.” 
That is something to hold on to, something by which to steady our- 
selves for fresh and more strenuous efforts to solve the unsolved. 
For, in truth, we cannot, we dare not, cease our efforts to find a 
solution. Warning voices in our midst tell us earnestly, sometimes 
menacingly, that the problem is urgent: it must be solved, and that 
soon, under penalties incalculable. Scarce a spot can be found in 
the civilized world that does not echo back the warning. Choose 
between Reform and Revolution, is the burden of the discourse of 
every great social thinker and teacher. Some, like the Positivist 
teacher we have quoted above, tell us it is even now too late to 
avert disaster. “I believe,’ he says, “we.are now approaching a 
great catastrophe in our industrial system, which will be a calamity 
without precedent since the Black Death of the fourteenth century.” 
And again: “ My view is, that the present industrial system is less 
capable of mending than ending, and that it is, in fact, doomed to a 
not remote extinction.” 


1 The Social Problem: in its Economical, Moral, and Political Aspects. By William 
Graham, M.A., Professor of Political Economy and Jurisprudence, Queen’s College, 
Belfast. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886.—T'he Problem of Evil: An Intro- 
duction to the Practical Sciences. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1887. 
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Of course such a tremendous collapse as this in our industrial 
system would bring down with a crash the whole of the social edifice, 
which is built into and upon it; and as, in Mr. Morison’s opinion, 
the industrial system is actually breaking down from “ inherent vices 
for which there is no remedy,” it follows that our utmost efforts 
can do nothing to avert the approaching social shipwreck, and at best 
can only hope to mitigate its horrors, save a few ropes and spars 
from the wreck of the good ship “Society.” We do not share Mr. 
Morison’s pessimist views, and we see no justification for them in 
the reasons which seem to have convinced him. But it is well to 
know the worst. ‘The period of social revolution, on which we are 
about to enter, will probably be marked by many mistakes and not 
afew crimes. Man’s capacity for blunders is very great. He smarts 
for his blunders, and in time corrects them.” 

So then, if Mr. Morison is right, the social problem will not be 
solved till the social revolution has swept over us. We must face 
disaster and revolution asbest wemay. We must smart from crimes 
and blunders not a few. “In time” the revolution may correct its 
blunders and expiate its crimes, and society may settle down under 
a new régime, no longer vexed by the social problem—in its present 
form, at least. But is this a solution? Is it not rather the final 
failure of the attempt to find the solution? If this is all that Mr. 
Morison means when he assures us the problem is “ capable of solu- 
tion,” the comfort we derive from the assurance is illusory. ‘To say 
that it can be solved only after overwhelming social disaster, is to 
give up the problem in despair. 

Oppressed with this feeling, which breathes from every page of 
the introduction to ‘“‘The Service of Man,” it was with a sense of 
reviving hope that we took up again Professor Graham’s vigorous 
work, “The Social Problem ”—which the political preoccupations 
of the last twelve months had hitherto prevented us from studying 
as it deserves—and the more recent work of Mr, D. G. Thompson 
on “The Problem of Evil.” Differing as these two writers do in 
manner of approaching the problem, both point to the same solution, 
or rather both agree in taking a hopeful, but by no means sanguine 
view, of the probabilities of working out the solution by methods 
identical in general aim; and, what is more worthy of note, both 
agree in laying unusual stress on the moral element involved. 

From both these writers, and especially the former, we have 
derived comfort, and, we venture to think, some crumbs of wisdom. 

Professor Graham needs little from us by way of introduction, 
His “Creed of Science” placed him at once in the first rank of thinkers 
in mental and moral philosophy. His late work, “The Social 
Problem ”—less known perhaps, but in our opinion far more im- 
portant—“ shows clearly and fully,” as M. de Laveleye says of it, 
“how the problem from the high summit of philosophic speculation 
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has come down to the life of all of us, and has, above all, invaded 
the sphere of politics.” 

Not less stern and serious, but less eneniiiatace than Mr. Cotter 
Morison’s—in that it presents an alternative, and encourages us to 
hope that we may even yet work out our social salvation—is Mr, 
Graham’s warning. Professor Graham is no alarmist, no half- 
educated politican, no fanatical socialist. He is an earnest, thought- 
ful observer of social phenomena; a student of these, a professor of 
political economy. ‘This is how he sums up the situation : 

“ At the present hour there appear but two alternatives before our 
society—either real reform, wide and deep, reform political and social; or 
something still more serious than reform—political and social revolution. 
And the political reform will have to be more radical and comprehensive 
than was ever before entertained by our politicians... . . The reform will 
have to aim at realities, instead of forms and fine words; at tangible 
and material ends, instead of means to ends ever deferred, or illusory, 
whether suffrages or whatever else But if our legislators will not 
aim at these realities, then our vessel of State also may have to pass through 
the storm-cloud of ‘the Revolution’ that has already broken with fury 
over other nations, and which is now once more gathering above, and closing 
menacingly around the whole horizon of civilized nations.” 

Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson is an American writer not un- 
known on this side of the Atlantic. He, too, has made his mark in 
mental science, and like Mr. Graham, after wandering on the 
heights of pure speculation, has come down to grapple with the 
visible, tangible facts of life, and to offer to social science his con- 
tribution on the nature of moral evil, and the ways by which we may 
hope to lessen its baneful influence on the happiness of society. 
His “‘ System of Psychology ” sensibly pushed forward the boundaries 
of that science ; and his later work does good service in emphasizing 
the paramount importance of moral reform as the condition precedent 
of social-economic reforms. 

We are not so much struck with Mr. Thompson’s cleverness or 
literary skill, as with the sound, free, manly tone in which he treats 
cf social subjects. He is always moderate and cool-tempered ; stern 
to the selfishness of the few, and sympathetic towards the hardships 
of the many. 

What is the social problem? It is nothing less than to ascertain 
the fit and proper relations of men to men, considered as members 
of a social community, and to devise means for establishing and 
maintaining such relations when ascertained. The problem is many- 
sided. It has its moral, its economic, and its political as well as its 
social aspects. The formula which embraces them all is too abstract 
to help us much in grasping any portion of it. We must be con- 
tent with formulating special aspects. We may describe its aim in 
Mr. Morison’s phrase, as the moralization and better distribution of 
wealth; or, narrowing it down to what seems to be Professor 
Graham’s favourite point of view, we may say the problem is how 
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legitimately to put an end to the grievance of the labouring many 
shut out from the banquet of civilization which is spread with the 
products of their labour, and but for their labour could not be at 
all—as the labourers now very well know. 

Mr. Thompson’s “‘ problem of evil” is of course wider than the 
social problem, but it includes this latter, and when he speaks of 
this special form of evil it is evident that he is thinking of it from 
Mr. Graham’s point of view. 

But this is no new problem. Why, then, are we bound under 
such frightful penalties to solve it now of all times? How can it be 
specially urgent at the present day, when, as statisticians tell us, 
the poor are decidedly better off than at many previous periods; and 
appear to be steadily improving their position ? when the rich and 
powerful are more just, more humane, more responsive to the senti- 
ment of the brotherhood of man, than ever before? The answer 
given by Mr. Graham is no doubt correct. The real explanation of 
its urgency is the awakened consciousness of the many to their 
relatively depressed condition as compared with that of the well-to- 
do, and a sense of the injustice of this ; coupled with the awakened 
hope, fast becoming a conviction, that their condition can be 
sensibly raised by a reorganization of laws and institutions, and that 
they themselves hold in their own hands the lever by which it is to 
be done. 

These are the new elements of the situation in the present cen- 
tury. Poverty, though not perhaps pauperism, there has always 
been ; but the sense of injustice, and the hope and determination of 
the sufferers to right themselves, are new, and are growing stronger 
year by year. ‘There is another reason noticed by Mr. Morison in 
the decay of religious faith. As that dies out, so dies the hope 
which alone makes present suffering and oppression tolerable, some- 
times even welcome. ‘These will be tolerated no longer. “ The 
proletariat of Europe is resolved to have its fair share of the banquet 
of life, quite regardless of the good or bad things in store for it in 
the next world.” Indeed, it hardly needs a Positivist prophet to 
tell us that the next social revolution will be accomplished on secular 
principles, this province of practical life being once for all severed 
from theological interference. The point to be noted is that in 
that case there will be more need than ever of strong and intelligent 
moral guidance to control the fierce elemental passions set free by 
revolution, and no longer restrained by fear or hope of a hereafter. 
The importance of moral regeneration, of a more delicate sense of 
justice, and of a diminution of the egoistic bias, becomes greater 
than ever. It is because they recognize the full importance of the 
moral element in the problem of social amelioration that we have 
given the work of Professor Graham and that of Mr. Thompson so 
much prominence in these pages. 
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Mr. Thompson, as we said, is dealing with a problem which is 
wider than the social problem, but includes it. He proposes to indi- 
cate the most hopeful practical methods for the elimination of evil 
in general, physical and moral. But he soon dismisses the considera- 
tion of physical evil, and when he speaks of the elimination of 
moral evil it is of its consequences to the community, and not to the 
individual, that he is thinking. Now, according to him, the root of 
all moral evil is egoism. It is true he classes egoism as but one of. 
the four “chief and most serious impediments in the way of the. 
elimination of evil.” But then he sees that egoism is present in 
each of the other three. 

Having successfully exposed the arch-enemy of social reform, Mr. 
Thompson prudently refrains from going at any length into a pro- 
gramme of legislative policy. Nevertheless, he expresses himself 
very vigorously as to the necessity for certain strong measures. The 
objections to the abolition of private property in land are, he main- 
tains, “‘ by no means conclusive.” He is not in favour of land-nationali- 
zation, but he seems to desire that the Legislature should set limits to 
the amount of land that may be held by one owner. He is logical 
enough to see that the true strength of the argument against un- 
limited accumulation of landed property may be turned with scarcely 
less effect against unlimited accumulation of personal property. 


“T apprehend,” says he, in a passage of unusual force and clearness, 
“ we shall find it necessary to consider very seriously the expediency of 
restricting also, by legislative authority, the amount of personal property 
which one individual may hold For the substantial vice of great 
accumulation, whether it be of land or of movable capital, lies, when we 
get at the root of the matter, in the power it gives one man over his 
fellows.” 


But, after all, legislation, however cunningly devised, can do but 
little for the improvement of society, unless those for whom, as well 
as those by whom, it is devised are alike both wise and good. “This 
brings us again, and finally, to the paramount, the transcendent, the 
supreme value of the educational method of fighting evil.” The 
heart as well as the head must be educated ; its natural promptings 
in every way encouraged, so far as they tend to social good; in every 
way discouraged, so far as they tend to social evil. Our hope is 
founded on the psychological fact that “ altruism is a natural force, 
working in and through individuals, and thus throughout the social 
organism.” Thus political philosophy and Bible teaching are at one 
on the question of the elimination of evil; and the conclusion of 
both is, ‘‘ He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” 

Nothing strikes us as more significant of the special difficulty of 
the present situation than the frequency with which so many writers 
and thinkers, dealing with this subject from the purely secular point 
of view, appeal to moral considerations, in preference to economic 
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or political, What does this mean? Is it to be attributed toa 
moral quickening of the general conscience, and a truer insight into 
the part the moral sentiment will be called on to play as a lubricant 
to facilitate the working of the social machine under the strain that 
is coming? Does it point to a conviction that the social and 
economic evils which press most heavily on the general well-being can- 
not effectually be dealt with by legislative methods alone, however 
radical these may be. 

We apprehend the view of these writers to be that we must 
have radical, and very radical, measures, and that we cannot, if 
we would, postpone them long. But such measures cannot be 
passed and carried into effect without very grave risk, arising 
partly from the resentment and the fears of those who are hard 
hit by them, and still more, perhaps, from the aroused cupidity, 
the lawless disposition, the passions of hate and revenge for past 
injustice, which the social struggle, however constitutional in origin 
and form, must inevitably let loose amongst those who are intended 
to be benefited. It is gladly admitted that in England this second ele- 
ment of risk is not nearly so great as it is in perhaps any continental 
country. Happily there is in the English character a disposition to 
long-suffering, a patience, a reasonableness, a readiness to accept 
compromise, and a willingness to recognize the real kindliness of the 
repeated efforts of social reformers—all which must tend to reduce 
to a minimum the hatred and revenge which in France, in similar 
circumstances, would revive the memories of the Reign of Terror. 
Still, there is and must be tremendous risk in the attempt to carry 
a very radical programme; to lessen this risk, say they, appeal 
must be made, not to laws of political economy, or to the historic 
laws of the land, but to the higher moral laws which all admit 
to be binding, but which few scruple to cast aside in their dealings 
between man and man. 

Professor Graham is no whit behind Mr. Thompson in urging with 
the whole weight of his logic, and the whole force of his passionate 
sympathy, the paramount need of altruism to smooth the troubled 
waters that Reform must ere long steer boldly into, if she would 
take the wind out of Revolution’s sails. But he carries his solution 
further. He outlines, with no weak and trembling hand, the nature 
of the legislative reforms our statesmen must loyally accept. 

There is, he tells us, but one cure for social and moral evil, but 
one way of escape from “the fatal antinomy which puzzles the 
moralist and leaves us all rudderless in life,” the contradiction, namely, 
“that we must all follow wealth, as the political economist says, 
while yet the pursuit of it destroys the soul.” There is but one 
way, and that is to change both our conception of life, and concur- 
rently with it, and as a consequence of it, our conception of property, 
its rights and duties, 
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““We shall require, once more, something ‘like a moral regeneration, a 
re-awakening, as of those long sunk asleep in satisfied and contented use- 
and-wont ; a fresh consideration, under a new or revived moral sense of 
our whole moral and social condition. Nothing less will lift us out of the 
serious and alarming pass to which our modern society has come, or will 
conduct us safely through what many thinking people consider the very 
crisis of civilization which lies ahead.” 


We shall require also a moral revaluation of the general objects of 
men’s pursuits ; a more correct estimate of their comparative value 
must be made by competent moral appraisers, and adopted by men 
generally ; as a result of which there will be a less feverous and 
exclusive pursuit of wealth, “ wherever it is seen that it cannot be 
gained without the loss of better things, which veritably do exist as 
the proper prizes of the rightly qualified.” This for the rich and 
prosperous few: for their own direct benefit, and indirectly for the 
benefit of the struggling many. But more than that must be done 
for the direct benefit of the poor. In their behalf, 


“T affirm that there will be required a modification of our laws respecting 
the acquisition and ownership of things—of the laws of property and con- 
tract, in fact—both as regards the ways in which things become mine ; of 
the rights over such things once they have become mine; and, finally, of 
the amount of such things which the collective conscience will permit to be 
mine.” 


We must initiate a policy “having for distinct aim a mitigation of 
the present gross inequality of wealth, which does evil to him that 
has, as well as to him that lacks, which at best places a dangerous 
and corrupting power in the hands of the very rich, and which makes 
society a great unweeded garden run to seed.” Not only does justice 
command this, and social safety—always endangered by injustice— 
counsel it; there is a new and special danger to be recognized. 
For, “‘ be it remembered that the seat of sovereignty has been shifted, 
and upon it sits the sovereign people, not in imperial purple, but in 
fustian, and sometimes in want of food—a state of things anomalous, 
of unstable social equilibrium, and full of danger if not rightly 
managed.” 

Such, Mr, Graham tells us, should be the policy of the statesmen 
who believe at all in the Benthamite theory of the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. 

The first condition of all wise reform is knowledge, and especially 
a knowledge of the antecedents of any existing institutions that we 
propose to reform. Accordingly, Professor Graham gives us a brief 
but remarkably fresh and lucid account of ‘ Private Property : its 
Origin, Natural and Historical,” considered, not as an English, but as 
a human institution. Then we must try to see what are the inevi- 
table consequences of a régime of absolute private property and un- 
fettered freedom of contract such as ours so nearly is. Next, we 
shall require a revised economic doctrine which it is the work of the. 
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present generation of social philosophers to furnish—an important 
contribution to which has already been made by Professor Sidgwick. 
But having done all this—having cleared our intellectual vision—we 
are again confronted with the old difficulty: the weakness of the 
moral sense, “‘ now almost atrophied,” and unable to perceive distinctly 
where lies justice, the great and almost the sole social virtue. We 
take exception to Professor Graham’s phrase, atrophy of the moral 
sense, as the scientific description of a disease in the body politic, 
which deranges every function and baffles every local remedy; be- 
cause it implies degeneration, whereas, if we except occasional lapses, 
the course of social evolution has been accompanied by a gradual 7 
growth and strengthening of the moral sentiment—a process which ve o 
has never been more rapid, never more ready to translate itself inte ie YY 
action, than during the past half-century. Dr. Thompson’s “ egoism ’ oP" 3 
is only a particular result of this weakness of the moral sense; and fo : 
him, as for Mr. Graham, the great question is, how to strengthen and 
quicken this indispensable moral sense. Mr. Thompson seems to trust 
to “the natural force of altruism working in and through individuals, 
and thus throughout the social organism.” Mr. Graham evidently 
thinks this natural force too weak or too slow in its operation to save 
the patientinhis present critical condition. Littleless than a miracle, in 
his opinion, can restore health to the moral sense of civilized mankind. 
Yet such a miracle may possibly be effected by the united action of 
fear and of moral teaching and awakening, favoured by “a genial re- 
birth of the feelings of kindness and humanity which benignant 
mother Nature gave, but which our iniquitous individualistic system, 
setting kindly men to cheat and over-reach each other, added to our 
mechanical religions and moral philosophies, neither taken seriously, 
and both adapted mainly for class uses, have all but extinguished in 
the hearts of men.” In this passionate outburst Mr. Graham departs 
for a moment from the calm impartiality which he generally main- 
tains. He seems to ignore, what he elsewhere fully admits, that this 
individualistic system was, and still is to a large extent, a necessary 
stage in the evolution of economic man. When he speaks scornfully 
of “mechanical religions and philosophies,” it must not be supposed 
that he is an enemy of religion and philosophy, for he habitually 
treats both with profound respect. 

This miracle of moral regeneration may happen, and enable us to 
see justice no longer distorted by our own selfish prejudices, “Then 
we shall have to hasten to get it embodied far more fully than men 
ever before dreamt of in our laws and institutions.” 

First, our theory of individualism, of each one for himself within 
the limits of law, and those limits not too tightly drawn, must be 
qualified. We must recognise that all workers, with head or hand, 
live by and through each other’s labour; workers and non-workers 

alike living by and through the accumulated results of science and 
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civilization. This solidarity of society, this common patrimony, the 
admitted heritage of all men, forbids the monopoly by any class or 
classes of the benefits and blessings of civilization which morally 
belong to all. 

Again, our theory of private property will require revision and 
limitation. The principle of private property must indeed continue, 
because, as Mr,. Graham shows, it is both an instinct of our nature, 
intensified by many centuries of existence under it, and a necessity 
of our complicated and ever-expanding modern life. But there 
must be a new conception of the rights which it is supposed to 
imply, and of the obligations it imposes on its possessor. We shall 
be obliged also to undertake a thorough and careful scrutiny into the 
theory of contract—the conditions on which things become mine. 
These conditions are too hard for the poor, too easy for the rich. 

These are the “ general remedies” of a political nature pointed 
out by Mr. Graham. ‘But all will be in vain in the long run 
unless the rich can be taught, by whatever means, to form a new 
moral conception of property,” or rather to aemed to practice the 
old precepts of Christianity. 

Thus, curiously enough, the Irish author of “The Creed of 
Science” and the American author of “ A System of Psychology ” 
arrive independently at the same discovery, that the social precepts 
of Christianity and the social teaching of philosophy are practically 
identical. No one will accuse either of these authors of undue 
partiality towards the professed teachers and expounders of Chris- 
tianity. It is all the more remarkable that they should find them- 
selves led by separate and purely secular roads to a common start- 
ing-point in the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Of the “special remedies” urged by Mr. Graham, education, 
co-operation, and land diffusion are the chief. Into his most able 
original examination of the need for, and the operation of, these 
special remedies we cannot now follow him. Nor can we follow him 
into a still more interesting examination of the mistaken estimates 
of human nature to which the worst errors and most dangerous 
doctrines of the revolutionary Socialists are due. They have, as he 
shows most lucidly, disregarded the chief lesson of science and 
history—that human nature is a tolerably stable thing, and suited, 
though roughly, to its present environment ; that there are powerful 
present desires in human nature which would lead inevitably to 
counter-revolution and to the break-up of the Socialist State, even if 
it got a fair start. In fact, the revolutionary Socialist is in revolt, 
not against any mere political or social system, but against human 
nature, of which existing institutions are the outward expression. 

Mr. Graham passes rapidly in review all the best -known of 
suggested remedies, from whatever quarter coming—anarchism, 
Malthusianism, trades unionism, and others—but only to find once 
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more that all possible remedies run up into moral considerations, 
and imply higher moral ideas in men; that even the real remedies 
—education, co-operation, political reforms, economical reforms, 
State-help, self-help—would be more efficacious if men were morally 
better ; that if they were morally better all necessary reforms would 
come as a matter of course; and that failing some speedy moral 
awakening, especially of those in high places, there may come social 
convulsions, even though it be proved to demonstration that the only 
result would be to involve all alike, rich and poor, in general wreck. 
All, therefore, turns on the question, Can men be made morally 
better ? a question which may well give rise to the gravest appre- 
hensions, “ when we reflect what our species, self-regarding by its 
very essence, is at best; what our actual society is at this its latest 
hour of development, with its egoism intensified by the ethics of the 
market and of industry.” Still, there are hopeful signs. Things 
have been worse, and for the last fifty years they have been steadily, 
if slowly, mending. A higher moral tone is in fact discernible, and 
has given solid evidence of its existence by its achievements 
in Parliament, in the Church, in the sphere of philanthropy, and 
elsewhere. Our sensitiveness and shame on the subject of the 
condition of the poor in town and country, as Mr. Morison reminds 
us, althongh we are not yet sensitive and shamed enough, are in 
themselves evidence of improvement. But the future is shrouded. 
The highest efforts of human wisdom and virtue may avail nothing 
against what Professor Graham calls ‘‘ the element of ‘ Unreason ’ 
in the course of history, proceeding in part from human nature, and 
in part from what is called Chance.” 
G. VERE BENSON. 





EUROPEAN ARISTOCRACY : 
ITS RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Upon the vast world stage of existence, where civilization is ever 
performing its mighty drama of life, three redoubtable characters 
have of late effected entrances with but little probability of per- 
manent exit. The names of these new actors are Scepticism, Science, 
and Socialism. 

Hitherto in the divine comedy of history the aristocracy has been 
for the most part the master of the ceremonies, the director of the plot, 
and the player of the leading ré/e. But aristocracy now finds that it 
cannot dismiss the new performers from the great company of the 
Nineteenth Century. What, then, under these altered conditions in 
the theatre of events, shall be the novel part for the upper class to 
play before the flaming footlights of our active age? What shall 
be its cue? what its attitude towards its new-fledged fellows ? 
Shall it be one of adaptation or of resistance, of antagonism or of 
reform ? 

At the risk of being found officious and impertinent, it is to this 
question that, from my American standpoint, I would suggest an 
answer. 

Social revolutions generally accomplish their violent reforms by 
bursting forth volcano-like from among the masses. Could not the 
same results be better attained by peaceful evolutions led by the 
aristocrats themselves ? 

Let me cite a few cases in illustration of my position. It is my 
belief, if the Southern chivalry, so called, before our late American 
civil war, had been chivalrous enough to meet the movement for the 
abolition of slavery in a spirit of chivalric parley, that the United 
States might have been saved its sad fraternal strife, and that much 
of the vast expenditure disbursed to pay the soldiery might have 
been applied as compensation to the masters to indemnify them for 
their liberated slaves. I believe, again, if the nobility of France, 
previous to 1789, had been noble enough to join the populace in 
delivering their soil from the then surviving wrongs of feudal tenure, 
that the French Revolution might have been consummated, not only 
without bloodshed, but attended with far less loss of fortune to the 
upper orders, and with a minimum disturbance to Church and State. 
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And, to quote one more instance, I conceive that if George IIL, 
King of England, had been kingly enough in 1776 to treat his 
American colonies as impartially as he did his English subjects, that 
perhaps our Declaration of Independence might have been left un- 
written, and that democracy might have obtained in Great Britain 
and the United States through peace with all its attendant blessings, 
instead of through war with its motley train of curses. 

Have these lessons of the past no message to the present, espe- 
cially in Europe, where class distinctions are still more clearly 
marked than they are with us in America? Is aristocracy free 
from similar perils and responsibilities to-day? In answer to these 
queries, I think it needs no prophet to predict that our times are 
fraught with threatenings. The spirit of the age among the more 
civilized nations is the spirit of aggressive democracy, the deeper 
meaning of which is, if I mistake not, that government shall only 
exist hereafter by and with the consent of the governed; that the 
common people of this earth propose ere long to take possession of 
it for their own behoof and benefit; that the immunities hitherto 
concentrated in special castes are destined to become distributed 
among the masses; that the millions are rapidly becoming educated 
and organized, and that the proletaires are fast allying themselves. 
to those sturdy levellers, scepticism and socialism, the former affirm- 
ing, with no uncertain voice, that the powers that be are ordained, 
not of God, but of man; and the latter unequivocally demanding, 
like the sound as of many waters, that wealth, which is social in its 
origin, shall be social also in its destination. 

Thus it is that the many are marching on to the attack against 
the few, to the attack against pretension and privilege. Privilege 
allied to pretension is what democracy always has attacked, and, 
judging from history, what it always will attack till such sort of 
privilege shall be no more. 

If my forecast be correct, the grander responsibility and loftier 
opportunity of aristocracy (I include the aristocracy both of birth 
and of wealth) are not far to seek. 

Let me dwell for a moment on these two words responsibility and 
opportunity. The responsibility of the upper orders consists in the 
obligation that attaches to all social powers in every age and in every 
clime, the obligation which weds duty to prerogative, which trans- 
mutes privilege into stewardship, which converts a man of emi- 
nence into a public functionary, and which should render every 
capitalist a trustee for the society whose labours laid for him the 
chief foundations of his wealth. Looking at this question of obliga- 
tion either from the divine or human point of view, we must admit 
that we are none of us our own, that we are all bought with a price, 
and that we must regard our possessions—be they of brain or 
brawn, of. property or prerogative—either as the gift of God—if we 
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look at it from the theological point of view—for the use of which 
we must account to Him, or else—if we regard it from the human 
aspect—as the result in the main of the thought and travail of the 
race, pouring its products into our laps or into our being, and making 
us responsible therefor. Receiving much, we owe much. 

It was the Son of Man who so grandly taught aristocrats this 
their sublimest lesson, when He said: “ He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant ;” a lesson so finely reiterated in the motto 
of the Prince of Wales, “ Jch Dien”—“ I serve.” 

The opportunity of the aristocracy is directly related to this view 
of their responsibility. It consists in their capacity to realize practi- 
cally the deeper and nobler meaning of the word aristocracy as 
exemplified in the Greek derivatives of the term dovorog and cparew— 
i.e., the ruling of the best. “What!” I hear at once, ‘do you mean 
that the aristocracy shall lead the democracy?” Yes, I most 
unhesitatingly and emphatically reply. Though true it be that 
aristocracy, as it is, is the special object of democratic attack, yet I 
claim that aristocracy as it should be is not only compatible with, 
but essential to, a properly organized democracy. Let me explain 
myself. True aristocracy, as already indicated by the etymology of 
the term, involves true leadership. The leaders always have led 
under any form of government, and they always will; just as there 
can be no function in the human frame without its appropriate 
organ, so it is in society. The body political must have its organs— 
that is, its directors—as well as the body human. When we speak 
of the “sovereignty of the people” we enunciate a mighty truth. 
Vox populi, vox Dei, the voice of the people is indeed the voice 
of God ; when that voice has spoken there is no appeal, it constitutes 
the court of last resort. But in another sense, the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people is.a plainly palpable fallacy; since most 
of the individuals born into this world are born, not to lead, but to 
follow. The one thing needful for them above all is humane and 
capable leadership. Let then the aristocrats take this position by 
putting themselves en rapport with other and opposite orders; nay, 
let them go even further, if possible, and steal the very thunder of 
the revolutionists by outdoing the popular agitators in their own 
reforms. Noblesse oblige. 

This strikes me as at once the position of disinterestedness and of 
a far-reaching self-interest, for if I can now read aright the great 
lesson of the French and American Revolutions, of the Franchise 
movement in England, of the Land and Home Rule issues in 
Ireland, of Socialism in Germany and Belgium, of Anarchy in Austria, 
of Nihilism in Russia, and of Communism in France, that lesson is 
that all aristocracies founded on notions of divine right, or claims 
of family pride and prescription, as also all aristocracies erected upon 
accumulated riches, are destined sooner or later (probably sooner) to 
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undergo immense modifications; and that therefore, if aristocrats 
would save themselves, it must be by passing from the factitious 
nobility of birth and wealth to the real nobility of character and 
capacity. 

The transition does not seem to me as difficult as at first sight 
might be supposed. Mark the vast ascendency which already 
accrues in advance to those possessed of affluence and title. I 
venture to say in this connection that there is hardly a commoner 
who does not feel an extra flutter of satisfaction if notice be taken 
of him by a recognized aristocrat. Even the most socialistic demo- 
crat—though perhaps despising himself the while for the feeling— 
stands more or less in awe of the ‘divinity that doth hedgé a 
king,” or of the glamour that enshrines a lord. It is thus that the 
well-born—if I may be allowed the rough but strong expression— 
already have the “inside track.” It is for them to determine 
whether they will keep it or not. Take as an example the possible 
future of the Prince of Wales. It is almost needless to say that, 
under the present republican tendencies of England, his policy should 
be so to act that in case the existing monarchy should pass away 
before he takes his seat upon the throne, his personal popularity 
would make him the strongest candidate in the field against all 
aspirants for the first presidency of the United States of Great 
Britain. It cannot be questioned that immense self-denials would 
be involved, not only in the case of the distinguished personage 
whom I cite, but of all aristocrats playing similar réles ; but perhaps 
like Saul the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses 
and found a kingdom, they too, like him, might return to discover 
and take possession of a realm whose strong foundations would be 
the happiness and gratitude of humanity. 

That the present social and commercial chiefs will generally follow 
the large and generous course that I have thus indicated is hardly 
to be expected ; most of them will doubtless say—supposing that 
they take my general diagnosis as correct—‘‘after me the deluge; 
meantime we will retain whatever we can of place, power, and 
property.” Such always has been the habitual demeanour of the 
aristocracy in parallel crises, and, miserabile dictu, will probably 
continue so to be in the dark days to come. 

But even if it were felt by the aristocrats that the grander and 
wiser view herein recommended could be adopted, they would be 
justified in immediately asking, What are the methods to be pursued 
to render such views practicable? ‘The answer would be that the 
methods are many, and in this connection the names of many noble 
lords might be cited as leaders in both religious and political reform. 
On this question of methods each would-be social doctor must per- 
force prescribe according to his own study and observation, and my 
own experience leads me to suggest the following as one of the 
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plans which may prove to be an invaluable link or bridge between 
aristocracy with its culture and conservatism on the one hand, and 
democracy with its reform and radicalism on the other. 

To realize this “‘ consummation devoutly to be wished,” toleration 
is the prime condition precedent ; and a scheme for toleration is the 
subject of my recommendation. 

The experience I refer to is based on the successful establishment 
of the Nineteenth Century Club of New York. That club is a 
coalition of all classes on the basis of liberty and good manners, to 
promote justice and encourage culture; so jealous is it of its 
freedom that it refuses to be hampered even with the ordinary 
restrictions of a constitution and bye-laws. As a society it stands 
committed to no theories in any department of thought, nor does 
it commit its supporters to any. Its membership consisting equally 
of both sexes, is most cosmopolitan. The pulpit and press, the 
bench and bar, the stage, fashion, commerce, theology, socialism, 
and free thought, are all represented; while on its platform Con- 
servatives and Radicals meet in polite encounter upon questions 
of religion, politics, political economy, philosophy, ethics, art, history, 
&c. The unwritten code of the club is expressed in its three watch- 
words, ‘“‘ Toleration, Courage, and Courtesy.” It provides a neutral 
ground above which floats a flag of truce, upon whose folds are 
writ the words, “ Fair-play to every honest thought.” 

Perhaps the most succinct description of the New York associa- 
tion is to characterize it as an amalgamation of the French Salon, 
the American Debating Society, the English Social Club, and the 
Radical Reunion. It holds its meetings in a large and beautiful 
hall, and a committee of ladies in full toilette receive the guests, who 
appear in evening dress. The audience is always equally composed 
of women and men. ‘The address of the evening and its discussion 
generally occupy about two hours and a quarter; the company then 
adjourn to another room to partake of a light collation, and another 
hour is there spent in conversation, when the gathering disperses. 

The prosperity of the project in New York has been something 
unprecedented, and surprises none more than its founder, the present 
writer. It depends for such success solely upon the genuine interest 
it excites. Its dues are very smal! and it makes no demand on any 
one, not even upon one’s time unless one wishes to give it. It has 
simply placed itself upon its merits against all other social attrac- 
tions, and its sessions have been continually crowded. Graced by 
womanhood, surrounded by the atmosphere of art, showing “ privi- 
lege to none and justice to all,” it constitutes a “ modern symposium” 
wherein every view from opposite standpoints is maintained by its 
most redoubtable champion, to be reported on the spot by a deft and 
ready press, and heralded the next morning in the journals of the 
day to thousands of eager readers. 
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It’ may be well to add that the New York Club is now seriously 
considering a plan for the construction of its own club-house, in 
order that, as auxiliary to its main purpose, the ladies and gentle- 
men who compose it may enjoy fuller and freer facilities (under all 
the refined restrictions which at present appertain to social inter- 
course) for instruction, entertainment, and recreation—such as a 
library, reunions for music, declamation, and other such diversions, 
as well as for dinners and banquets ; thus affording opportunities not 
only for the gentler amenities of life among the members, but also 
for receiving privately invited guests, or for honouring publicly dis- 
tinguished visitors. These accessories might well be made to 
supplement such a project should it be seen fit to undertake it in 
any city. 

It would, moreover, properly come within the scope and spirit 
of such a club to set the seal of approval or disapproval on any 
conclusion at which its various members might arrive. It could 
even go further: it could undertake works of goodness appealing 
to a common patriotism or humanity, irrespective of opposing 
creeds and platforms, and from its all-sided ranks, if needful, 
arbitrators could be drawn to settle disputes arising from the con- 
flicts between labour and capital, between science and theology, or 
from other such social antagonisms. 

Thus is a plan presented which, without pledging aristocrats or 
plutocrats to any policy, enables them to become the champions of 
toleration, and perhaps to harmonize upon the platform issues which 
otherwise must be fought out on the awful field of war. Most of the 
difficulties involved in the settlement of contrary schemes and 
systems are already half met and overcome when their prominent 
adherents consent to exchange views in the commerce of an honest 
colloquy. Each contestant is apt to find that his antagonist is not 
half so black as he was painted, and that every upright partisan is 
moved not only by an earnest desire to see and do the right, but 
that he is also possessed of at least a portion of truth and justice. 
The way is thus paved, and public opinion prepared, through free 
and courteous discussion, for the peaceful adjustment of actual 
differences when they arise for settlement in the counsels of the 
Parliament, the Senate, the Court, the Synod, or the Cabinet. Such 
clubs, if multiplied and interconnected by an entente cordiale, seem 
to me to indicate the possible inauguration of what might be called 
a supplementary spiritual power on the earth based on the average 
conscience, common sense, and estheticism of the advanced souls 
of all faiths, philosophies and polities; a power which might abide 
even should the present forms of Church and State disintegrate—a 
power which, while responsive to, would yet mould and lead public 
opinion towards all that is excellent. 

Are there aristocrats in the states and cities of Europe who are 
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ready to initiate such clubs, as a radical movement in favour of a 
higher conservatism»—for upon the liberal aristocrats their inception 
and maintenance would largely depend? I recall to them one of 
the noblest of the noble mottoes of the chivalry from which so many 
of them boast their descent: Fais ce que tu dois vienne que pourra 
—‘ Do what thou shouldest, come what may.” 

If bluntly asked, after all that I have said, why it is that I lay 
such stress on the first move in this matter being made by the upper 
classes in preference to other orders, I would say that the latter are 
by their very nature the more progressive, and therefore the more 
ready to cast in their lot with any project favouring advance. The 
initiative should therefore come from the haute noblesse. My primal 
object is to wed the energic goddess of free speech to the sturdy but 
conventional god of respectability; I would see the buxom bride 
decked in the robe of culture, jewelled with the gems of refinement, 
and adorned with the lace-enwoven veil of “good form.” It is the 
aristocracy alone that can accomplish this, for the aristocracy alone 
possess the power of giving the loftier social tone to such an organ- 
ization. Again I say, noblesse oblige. 

It may seem in the mere reading as if the scheme I am advo- 
cating were a very inedequate prescription for a dire social disease, 
so I beg to repeat that I only suggest it as one remedy out of many. 
But let it not be undervalued. The educative effects of such a club 
upon a community should be seen to be appreciated, and if such 
effects were extended from place to place (making of the enterprise, 
not a New York Society, nor a London Society, nor a Paris Society, 
but a World Society, interconnected as to its sections by a sort of 
universal freemasonry), what a vast influence might there not be 
exerted! It seems to me that it would signify everywhere the 
organization of intellectual, moral, and social tolerance, under the 
sanction of that vague but omnipotent authority we term fashion. 
This, in turn, would mean the emancipation of the race-thought, 
which itself constitutes the essential preparation and condition of all 
peaceful reform. 

It may be further urged in rejoinder that the project after all is a 
chimerical one. A decade ago such might have been the case, but I 
do not believe it to be so now. 

I can only reiterate that it has become an accomplished fact in 
the New World. Why not also in the Old? 

Finally, if appeal to the nobler sentiments of the aristocracy be 
insufficient, I would bespeak their prudence by recalling to them the 
examples with whose warnings I began this article. 
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SCIENCE. 


In his lectures on heroes Carlyle draws an impressive picture of the 
mental problems which presented themselves to Mahomet concerning the 
nature of the universe, the nature of life, of individuality, and of the 
necessity for finding grounds for belief, and reasons for life’s work. Such 
problems have necessarily presented themselves to all earnest men; but 
it is only within comparatively recent times that the efforts to solve them 
have assumed a systematic form in the investigations of modern science 
and the speculations which it has originated. The answer which can be 
offered to such inquiries is still far from complete, but enough has been 
discovered to make the lessons of modern science not the least valuable 
of the grounds for faith and work. Yet the field which it has covered is 
so vast that few are ever likely to be able to master at first hand the whole 
of its revelation, and tell the story so as to win the interest of mankind. 
It is, however, to a task of this nature that Mr. Samuel Laing addresses 
himself in his latest work, ““ A Modern Zoroastrian.” 1 How far the effort 
may be successful will depend not less on the reader’s anxiety to find a 
philosophical explanation of the phenomena of Nature, than upon his 
readiness to accept the author’s method of connecting the fundamental 
forces of Nature with the highest problems of life. Mr. Laing commences 
his story with an account of the ultimate particles of matter, and the con- 
ditions of their relation to each other, and leads up, through a consideration 
of life, to a discussion of religion and the practical problems of existence. 
In the strictly scientific part of the work the exposition is admirable, 
such as any great teacher might have been glad to have written, marked 
by breadth of grasp and clearness, which nothing but a perception of 
the relative importance of the parts of the subject can give. The nature 
of molecules and atoms, of the luminiferous ether, and of energy, as made 
known by modern research, is told in three successive chapters. But in 
a previous introduction we begin with the idea of a magnet as having 
two poles, and this conception of polarity becomes an engrossing 
element in the explanation of Nature. It is made use of in the inter- 
pretation of chemical affinity ; and just as the attraction of the magnet 
for iron is greater than its attraction for nickel, so the decompositions 
and reactions which lead to new chemical combinations are regarded 
as evidence of a polarity in the atoms, comparable to that which 
may be studied in the magnet. This condition of polarity in matter 
leads to a discussion of polarity in life; and we may say that these life- 
chapters seem to us connected with the preceding chapters rather by 
1 “ A Modern Zoroastrian.” By S. Laing. London. 1887. 
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analogy than in legitimate sequence. The author fairly states that there 
is no link between the jelly-like form which many inorganic substances 
may assume, and the living jelly endowed with life which forms the 
simplest kind of organism. ‘The difference between a colloid, which 
merely expands and contracts with changes of temperature, and an 
ameeba, which can move, feed, grow, and divide, may be no more than the 
difference between a piece of iron and a magnet; but no knowledge is 
available of the nature of the difference, and on it depends the problem 
of the nature of life. It is on this difference that the functions of nutri- 
tion, sensation, movement, and reproduction depend; and reproduction 
is essentially the power of starting a force into existence which is capable 
of originating and maintaining the same chemical compounds as exist in 
the parent. Even the protoplasm, which has been termed the physical 
basis of life, cannot be made in the laboratory, and the author is content 
to point out the probability that there is no sufficient reason for assuming 
secondary supernatural interference, to bridge the gulf between the 
inorganic and the organic. Polarity is now regarded as having become 
more complex, manifesting itself in the separation of plant and animal, 
and in the separation of male and female. A word of caution may be not 
unnecessary as to the use of the term polarity. The polarity of a magnet, 
which intensifies opposite forms of force towards its two ends, is surely 
not to be compared to the manifestation of life in its two diverse forms 
of plant and animal, or of male and female; and, in so far as a line of 
argument depends upon this conception of pelarity, it necessarily fails, 
because the things compared are of different orders, and incomparable. 
The chapter, however, on plant and animal aims at no more than giving 
an account of life and its conditions, and draws upon the records of 
geology for evidence of continued progression in development of both 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. That there has been progression 
is beyond all question, but the nature of the progression is not 
demonstrated by the statement that various organisms of higher type 
appear in the successive periods of time, and the only condition cited as 
evidence of polarity is the circumstance that animals are dependent upon 
plants for creating the protoplasm on which they live. The polarity of 
sex is discussed in the same way. Just as there are simple organisms in 
which sex does not exist, but where reproduction depends on fission or 
budding, so the separation of the sexes is theoretically regarded as a 
condition of late development. But there is no morphological history 
of the separation of the sexes, though the circumstance that both are 
developed in most plants and some animals, renders it probable that 
sexes are the simple consequence of the atrophy or suppression of one 
sex in each individual. A large part of this chapter is given up to a 
discussion on the influence of religious and political institutions upon the 
condition of women. The other primitive polarities are heredity and 
variation ; heredity being the centripetal force which gives stability to 
species, while variation is the centrifugal force which makes them develop 
into new forms. The remaining half of the book is devoted chiefly to 
religious discussions. There is a chapter on the knowable and unknow- 
able, and the function of the brain, which gives many interesting facts 
concerning the brain and its action, and the sort of problems which it is 
capable of solving. The author has nothing definite to say concerning 
the nature of the soul, beyond assuring us that the greatest philosophers 
mostly come to the conclusion that we really know nothing about it. 
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Perhaps it is on this account that he proceeds to discuss religions 
and philosophies, and contrasts the changes of opinion which an infallible 
Church has adopted under the influence of scientific progress. The early 
phases of religious belief, as expressed in polytheism, pantheism, and 
monotheism, are set forth with a view of indicating that there has been 
an evolution in religion, which has got rid of its grosser forms; and 
conspicuous in this evolution is the triumph of natural law over superna- 
turalism. Cases are cited of hypnotic patients who were totally blind, who 
have been made to see and have been cured by the mesmerist. And such 
experiments are cited as an explanation of nine-tenths of the miracles, by 
purely natural causes. In religion the principle of polarity is marked in 
the contrast of good and evil ; and the author observes that a great deal 
of what is best in genuine Christianity, resolves itself into the worship of 
Jesus as the personification of the good principle, and determination to 
try to follow his example, and do his work. Other chapters discuss the 
great advantage of Christianity over most other religions in its elevated 
morality, give an interesting account of the teachings of Zoroaster 
in relation to modern thought, and the forms of worship adopted by 
different religious bodies. Finally, under the title “ Practical Polarities,” 
a chapter is added upon the principal problems of the day. The weakness 
of the work is the want of logical dependence of one part of the subject 
upon another; and thus it fails in establishing science as the foundation 
of religious belief. The doctrine of polarity also seems to us a weak 
point. But, from its clearly written, able, and sympathetic discussion of 
so many of the great problems of existence, the book cannot but exercise a 
great influence on a large number of readers. 

“A Constructive Summary of the Hypothesis arrived at in ‘ Present 
Religion,’’’? is metaphysical rather than physical science. The writer 
observes that the idea of God, the greatest of all ideas possessed by us, 
has been our best cultivator, while religion is the feeling that has brought 
the idea home to us and made it profitable. The idea of God is held to 
include all that can be known concerning the external universe and our 
inner consciousness, and this knowledge is obtained through science by 
extra-spection and by religion through intro-spection. Then the idea of 
evolution is introduced in explanation of the relation between mind and 
matter ; but this is a vague effort to lead up to the conception of design 
based upon the unity of plan in creation, and the writer is disposed to 
urge that the evidence of science tends in the direction of divine design. 
But the data on which this conclusion is made to rest are not quite con- 
vincing, for it is upon the coming into existence of the human will, that 
the divine interposition in a creative act is felt to have occurred, and as 
man’s consciousness of influence over his surroundings by power of will 
grows, his soul becomes affiliated, as the author expresses it, upon the 
soul of the world. Then the growth of mind is appealed to as proof of 
deity, as also is the development of the affections, It may be that in a 
summary the continuity of argument cannot be maintained, but we are 
disposed to judge that there is a want of clear thought, in the treatment 
of the subject, which detracts from the force of the conclusions. 

It is difficult from a fragment of a geological book to form an idea of 
its merit, especially when there is no clue to the plan on which it is 


* “ A Constructive Summary of the Hypothesis arrived at in ‘ Present Religion.’ ” 
By Sara S. Hennell. London. 1887. 
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written. Dr. Giimbel’s “ Geologie von Bayern,” *® thus judged, may be 
somewhat disappointing, but the portion before us, comprising some two 
hundred pages, appears to be part of a general introduction, and deals with 
strata from the Lias to the Pliocene period. We have seen no such broad 
grasp of the subject in any previous works as the chief of the Bavarian 
Survey here gives. The strata are not considered from a local or national 
point of view, but each of the great periods of time is traced, by means 
of its geological deposits and fossils, through Europe. The International 
Geological Congress appears to have borne fruit in a wide consideration 
of the international characteristics of the deposits. The general characters 
of each system of strata are followed by a detailed statement of the petro- 
graphical characters of its subdivisions, and their conditions of deposition, 
followed by a summary enumerating types of organic remains in each of 
the groups represented. The divisions of the system are stated, and 
those of Germany, France, and England are compared, while the 
characteristic fossils of the several subdivisions recognized are repre- 
sented by numerous figures of more than ordinary excellence. Each 
stratum is traced through Europe, while characteristic sections exhibit 
such variations as it puts on in different countries. The varieties of 
thickness and mineral character, with the characteristic fossils of the 
several countries are all given with clearness of arrangement. It may be 
said that this part of the book alone is of greater interest than any manual 
of geology previously written, and we recognize the philosophical merit of 
preceding the detailed geology of the country by these generalities, which 
form a necessary safeguard against generalization from local phenomena. 

The low price at which the textbooks written by the late David Page 
were published has given them a predominance which would not have 
been secured by their subject-matter or mode of treatment. It is natural 
that the publishers should follow up their advantage by re-editing, and 
they are fortunate in securing the co-operation of Professor Lapworth in 
revising “The Introductory Textbook of Physical Geography.’’* Whatever 
could be done to improve the work in this way has been accomplished, 
but Professor Page regarded physical geography as the last or highest 
department of geography. We, on the other hand, should class it as the 
elements or foundation of the subject, and from-such a point of view this 
work is not suited for beginners. Nevertheless, as a gathering together 
of facts relating to the surface of the earth it will commend itself to 
readers who desire such knowledge, for there is no other volume of like 
size in which so much information is given. 

The chalk rocks of the Lebanon range, which attain a thickness of 
some thousands of feet, have long been known to contain the remains of 
marine fishes, but a considerable addition to the known fossils was made 
by the Rev. Professor Lewis during his residence in the American college 
at Beyrout, and Mr. Davis, already favourably known from his numerous 
studies of the fossil fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, has written the 
scientific history of these new fossils.” The sharks are represented by a form 

3 “Geologie von Bayern.” Von Dr. K. Wilhelm von Giimbel. Erster Theil.— 
Grundziige der Geologie. Lieferung 4, mit Zahlreichen Abbildungen im Text. Kassel, 
London, and Edinburgh. 1887. 

+ “Tntroductory Textbook of Physical Geography.” By the late David Page, 
LL.D., F.G.S. Revised and Enlarged by Charles Sapa, LL.D., F.G.S. Twelfth 
Edition. Edinburgh and London. 1887. 

5 “ The Scientitic Transactions of the Koyal Dublin Society.” Volume III. (Series IT.) 


XII.— The Fossil Fishes of the Chalk of Mount Lebanon, in Syria.” By James W. 
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closely allied to the grey shark Notidanus, a genus which is also found in 
the chalk of our own country. The genus Spivax, an ally of the picked 
dog-fish, and Scyllium, a genus which includes the spotted dog-fish of 
our coasts, are here found with several allied extinct genera, which 
have been instituted by the author. The skate family is represented by 
many species of the existing genus Rhinobatus, a type at the present 
day widely distributed in tropical and sub-tropical seas, The electric 
rays or torpedoes have long been known from the genus Cyclobatis found 
in these rocks, and the author adds a new representative of the group. 
The true rays are known from a small species allied to the common 
thornback of our coast. The remarkable extinct group of ganoid fishes, 
the Pycnodontida, are well represented by species of Palwobalistum, and 
apparently by other types. But the bulk of the Lebanon fishes belong 
to the ordinary soft-scaled orders with a bony skeleton. The spiny-finned 
order includes species of the sea-bream, Pagellus. Beryx, an existing 
genus found off Madeira and in the Australian region, which is well re- 
presented in our own chalk, is also found in the chalk of Lebanon. This 
group includes several other genera. Those rare and remarkable fishes of 
our own coast, the scabbard-fish and silvery hairtail, are represented by 
species of Enchodus, a genus well known in the chalk of Europe. 
The sea-bats, found at the present day in the Indian Ocean and Western 
Pacific are here represented by the existing genus Platax, as well as by 
several extinct genera. The Barracudas, well-known existing food fishes 
of tropical seas, are known from a species of the existing genus Sphyrna; 
while the pipe-fishes have a single representative in a short-headed, 
extinct genus Solenognathus. Another order of fishes, named Pharyngo- 
gnathi, is of some interest, owing to the fact that most of its fossil repre- 
sentatives here are referred to the family Chromides, which comprises small 
fresh-water fishes from the tropical parts of Africa and America. The 
genera are extinct and the species numerous, and were probably marine. 
The order of Physostomous fishes, which comprises the salmon, herring, 
and their allies, include fishes in these rocks which resemble the gar-pike, 
the flying-fish, the pike, and the salmon tribe. The genus Osmeroides, so 
characteristic of the chalk of Europe, is regarded by the author as holding 
an intermediate position between the herrings and the Salmonida. True 
herrings are abundant, and the deposits include one species of anchovy. 
There are mavy other forms which apparently hold an intermediate 
position between the Salmonide and Clupeidw, such as Spaniodon, 
and a genus Lewisia, which is dedicated to Professor Lewis. The 
eels are represented by two species of the common genus Anguilla. Mr. 
Davis has made an interesting and important addition to our knowledge of 
the ancient fish-life of the globe, and his memoir, which will be weleomed 
by scientific students, has the advantage of being illustrated with a large 
number of well-drawn lithographic plates. The work is technical, and 
appeals to the scientific reader, to whom it offers valuable results of labo- 
rious and critical studies. 

The “ Anatomy of Movement” ® consists of three lectures on movement, 
growth, and pathology. In the author’s view, the study of movement, 
whether in the body as a whole or in its several parts, involves considera- 
tion of the part moved, the time of movement, the quantity of movement, 


6 “Three Lectures on the Anatomy of Movement: a Treatise on the Action of 
Nerve-centres and Modes of Growth.” Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. By Francis Warner, M.D., &c. London. 1887. 
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the antecedents of the movement, and sequents of the movement, and 
concludes that postures are due to the ratio of the force exerted by 
opposing portions of nerve-muscular mechanism, and therefore are evidence 
of the ratios of such force. The antecedents of movement are chiefly 
light, heat, sound, and touch. The sequences of movement are considered 
in relation to capacity for receiving impressions, and in various other ways. 
The second lecture, on modes of growth, deals with growth in relation 
to movement, and follows a similar plan to that of the first lecture. Thus, 
the time when growth takes place is considered as regulated by the 
muscle-stimulating function of the brain centres, and, as in the previous 
lecture, plant growth is dwelt upon in illustration. The quantity of 
growth is considered. The forces which control growth are stated as the 
antecedents of the results of the quantities of growth, and considered to 
be light, heat, and mechanical force and gravity. Then the sequences of 
growth are dealt with in relation to varieties of function which ensue, and 
the lecture concludes with the proposition that every vital act or act of 
growth requires among its antecedents a supply of pabulum and stimula- 
tion by some force incident to the subject. Then follows a catalogue of 
specimens brought together to illustrate the various points in the lecture. 
The third discourse, on the study of pathology, is based upon the facts 
which relate to movement and those which relate to growth. Among the 
phenomena of movement the author discusses examples of mental states. 
Thus, St. Vitus’s dance is regarded as a condition of the brain analogous 
to that found in healthy infancy—not, indeed, as a reversion of movement, 
but probably a reversion to similar modes of action in the nerve centres, 
which results from the brain of the child having the ratio of nutrition 
which characterizes the brain of the infant. Many pathological conditions 
are states of abnormal growth, hypertrophy or atrophy, dependent upon 
differences in the blood-supply and nervous stimulation. Excessive 
growth of one tissue may predispose to disease, as is shown in the thick 
parenchyma in the root of the cultivated carrot as compared with that of 
the wild plant. Rickets is essentially a condition of abnormal nutrition 
of the parts of the body. Having thus considered the quantity of growth, 
the time of growth is examined in its pathological aspect, and the influ- 
ences of light, heat, and mechanical motion are considered, and finally some 
attention is given to inheritance. The matters discussed are examined 
from new points of view, but in a somewhat formal way. We should 
have thought it preferable to have somewhat reduced the length of the first 
two lectures ; and in a future edition the language might be in some cases 
simplified. 

“ Our Bird Allies’ ’ is a short illustrated account of British birds which 
are beneficial in acting as scavengers, in destroying the seeds of wild plants 
which grow on cultivated land, and by feeding oninsects. It is addressed 
to young readers, and gives a large amount of interesting information 
concerning the food and habits of familiar birds, chapters being given 
to hawks and owls, the night-jar and the swallow, warblers, the tits and 
thrushes, shrikes, daws, rooks, starlings, finches, sparrows, larks, wood- 
peckers, game-birds, and gulls. 

The name of Gaston Planté has become associated in the history of 
science with the storage of electrical energy. It is therefore natural 


7 ‘© Qur Bird Allies.” By Theodore Wood. Published under the direction of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1887. 
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that he should have collected in a volume ® the main results of the 
researches contributed during the twenty years from 1859 to 1879 to the 
Académie des Sciences and scientific periodicals. These papers have been 
classified, so that the book is divided into six parts, The first considers 
the accumulation and transformation of the energy of the voltaic battery 
by the study of electrical currents and by the use of secondary cells with 
lead plates. The second part discusses the applications of these results. 
Then the third part examines the effects produced by electrical currents at 
high tension, including engraving by electricity and electric drilling. - The 
fourth part discusses the analogy of the previously described effects with 
various natural phenomena, such as hail-stones, water-spouts, the polar 
aurora, spiral nebule, and sun-spots. Part v. is devoted to the description 
and properties of the rheostatic machine, and the sixth part considers the 
analogy between electrical phenomena and effects produced by mechanical 
actions. 

The developments of electricity which have made it one of the most 
important branches of practical science have mainly taken place in the 
last hundred years. Hence Mr. Mendenhall, in a small volume of the 
“ Nature Series,” ® undertakes to tell something of the important steps 
in this evolution of human knowledge. As the author remarks, from the 
rubbing of a piece of amber to the telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
light, and the electric railway is a long distance in more than one sense. 
The subject is discussed in ten chapters, which are partly historical and 
partly governed by the subjéct which is being explained. At first, the 
state of electricity is examined down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
chiefly in the light of Franklin’s experiments. Then succeeds the story of 
the battery and the electric current, and the researches of Galvani and Volta, 
Davy and Daniel; with some account of the practical results attained. 
The next step is Oersted’s discovery of the influence of an electric current 
upon a suspended magnet, and the way in which this discovery was elabo- 
rated by Ampere into the foundation of electro-dynamics. The story 
of the invention of the electro-magnetic telegraph is then told, and brings 
us in contact with some of the most remarkable discoveries in the practi- 
cal application of principles. A natural development of the telegraph is 
the modern multiplex telegraphy and the extension of submarine cables, 
the story of which succeeds. The sixth chapter is occupied with 
Faraday’s discovery of induction and the development of the dynamo, out 
of which has grown the possibility of the electric light. The transmission 
of energy by means of electricity is another consequence of the electro- 
motor, The ninth chapter gives a short account and history of the 
telephone, and the tenth chapter discusses secondary and thermo- 
electric batteries, which form the latest and not the least important of the 
long series of discoveries. The volume is clearly written and the story 
clearly told. The author’s object is to explain briefly the processes con- 
nected with the great steps in the development of electricity, and to 
interest the reader in the men by whom the discoveries were made. 
There is an entire absence of technical language, and this, with the few 
woodcut illustrations which are given, should adapt the book to a wide 
circle of readers, 

8 «‘The Storage of Electrical Energy, and Researches in the Effects created by 
Currents combining Quantity with High Tension.” By Gaston Planté. With Kighty- 


ia Illustrations. Translated from the French by Paul Bedford Elwell. London. 


9“ A Century of Electricity.” By T, C. Mendenhall. ‘Nature Series.” London. 1887. 
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Mr. Jenkins has published in the “ Bulletin” of the Royal Belgian 
Academy a short’ paper on forecasting the weather,’ in which he claims 
to show by a chart, first, that the moon is the cause of the weather, and, 
secondly, that there is a periodicity in the weather of sixty-two years. The 
object of publication is that this recurrence of barometric and thermometric 
conditions may be tested. The author gives his weather forecast for 
Janvary 1887, and the result, based on the experience of 1825. And in 
a prefatory note dated last May, he tells us that the month of July 1825 
was very warm and very dry, and that the heat subsided without rain, 
lightning, or any change of wind. The notice is offered as a preliminary 
communication, and the theoretical explanation is at present withheld. 

We have received “ The Amateur’s First Handbook in Photography,”’ 
which, as a practical guide for beginners, has the merit of giving a large 
amount of useful information with great clearness in a small space. The 
matter is well divided, and the illustrations, though few, help the beginner. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


In politics we have no work of first-rate importance this month. We have, 
however, two or three small volumes which are worth glancing at. One of 
these consists of the five essays on Imperial Federation’ written for the 
Prize Competition of the London Chamber of Commerce, and selected by 
the judges—Mr. Froude, Professor Seeley, and Sir Rawson Rawson—as the 
best worth publishing out of the 106 sent in from all parts of the empire. 
In offering a prize, the object was “to induce those qualified to draft a 
scheme upon which practical rather than theoretical discussion could pro- 
ceed in the future.” How far the schemes suggested by the essayists 
can be considered “ practical” is a question which readers will probably 
answer according to their previous opinions. But there cannot be two 
opinions as to the advantages of this manner of discussing the question. 
It is only in repeated attempts to construct and re-construct a com- 
plete scheme, that the real difficulties will appear clearly—which is the 
first condition of overcoming them—and that imaginary difficulties will 
disappear. The prize was awarded to Mr. Greswell, late Professor of 
Classics in the Cape University. As yet we may say there is no one 
element in the problem that can be considered as fixed—nothing that can 
be taken as a postulate admitted as such. Each scheme must lay down 
its own, sometimes arbitrary, postulates. Mr. Greswell, after noticing the 
most important of the suggestions that have already been made from time 
to time, gives us his own views. There must be a Federal Council, “and 
to be real this body must be representative and include a powerful 


10 “Qn Forecasting the Weather.” By B.G. Jenkins. Brussels. 1887. 

1 «The Amateur’ First Handbook: a Complete Guide and Instructor in the Art 
of Modern poe a The Dry-plate Process.” Illustrated and Enlarged Edition. 
By J. H. T. Ellerbeck. London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 1887. 

1 ** England and her Colonies. Essays on Imperial Federation.” Selected by J. 
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executive.” To this body “that large and important class of questions 
known as imperial, as opposed to provincial, may be handed over. It 
should be constitutional in its origin, representative in its character, and 
supreme in its decisions.”” The Privy Council fulfils, or can by a little 
modification be made to fulfil, these conditions. It is an ancient and con- 
stitutional institution—formerly a very powerful one; for, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas tells us, there was scarcely a department of State which was not 
in greater or less degree subject to its immediate control. The Cabinet, 
as we all know, is theoretically nothing but a committee of the Privy 
Council. Even now the Privy Council performs important functions, and 
is composed of the most eminent public men. “If we should look for a 
reproduction of such an august body as that of the Roman Senate in its 
best days, we might find it in the two hundred or three hundred members 
who compose Her Majesty’s Privy Council.’ It is indirectly a popular 
representative body, as its members are chosen chiefly from men who have 
attained to eminence, indirectly at least, through the popular vote. Why 
not revive and add to its ancient powers, and enlarge its representative 
character, and make it the supreme council of the Empire? ‘One at 
least of the colonies has its Privy Councillors, and there is no reason why 
all should not have them. These, or a select number of them, might be 
ex-officio members of the Federal Council. Another group of men, 
amongst whom qualified colonial members could be found in abund- 
ance, would be the Colonial Governors, ex-Governors, Agents-General, 
and Cabinet Ministers. The'decisions of this powerful body might 
be controlled by the veto of the Crown exercised through some 
judicial committee. Such, in rough outline, is Mr. Greswell’s scheme. 
An obvious objection to this scheme rises to the mind at once. 
Possibly Mr. Greswell has an answer ready, but he gives us no clue 
to it. This Federal Council is to have “a powerful executive.” But 
what are to be the relations of this Imperial executive to the executive 
of the British Isles? Which is to be supreme? And how are the 
difficulties which must arise from the existence of two co-ordinate execu- 
tives to be avoided? How, again, is this body to raise money for its 
purposes, which will be costly enough if it undertakes only the defence 
of the Empire? It is no disparagement to Mr. Greswell’s courage to 
say that he has shirked these difficulties. Whoever can face and solve 
them will have shown at least how to construct the machinery of Imperial 
Federation. There are many wise and cautious suggestions scattered 
throughout these essays. There is great force in the warning not to look on 
the question of Imperial Federation through jiscal spectacles. If we make 
Federation dependent on uniformity of fiscal policy, Mr. Greswell warns 
us “our cause is nearly hopeless.” “ Fiscal Union is an admirable phrase, 
but it is a dangerous one, and in a united British Empire it will probably 
be the last consummation of all.” The Latin monetary system has 
failed to draw together the Latin races as it was expected to do. It is 
well to remember that we lost our first Colonial Empire by tampering 
with trade regulations. 

Sir George Campbell takes us through all the countries of the British 
Empire,’ discussing our position and the chief questions that arise in con- 
nection with each portion of it, our responsibilities and duties towards 
the whole and the separate parts. An extremely interesting and sug- 
gestive travelling companion he is. Touching on the question of Federa- 
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tion, he concludes that, as “ the colonies gain very much and are likely to 
lose very little by the present form of connection,” they are not likely to 
welcome any change. He is suspicious of “this new-born zeal of 
Australia to pay for our armaments,’’ and suggests that it may be con- 
nected with the desire for acquisitions in the Pacific, and a sort of 
independent foreign policy in those regions, which might raise very 
serious questions. He examines the problem very exhaustively from a 
mildly antagonistic point of view, and states the difficulties with great 
force and clearness. Leaving the free self-governing colonies, to which 
alone his remarks on federation apply, he takes us to the possessions and 
settlements not self-governing but having large native populations; and 
seems to hold that as a race we are relatively more successful in stimulat- 
ing and directing the native populations in such countries than as proper 
agricultural colonists. “Our modern ways have made us less apt and less 
ready to plod steadily to success than some other peoples,among whom small 
farming is still a normal occupation.” But in warmer climes, inhabited 
by numerous coloured races, the European is not so much a colonist as an 
administrator, a director, an employer of labour; and in this field English- 
men (including, of course, Scotchmen) are far ahead of all Europeans. 
On Indian subjects Sir George talks with the authority of an expert. He 
calls attention to the serious questions of policy involved in the creation 
of chartered territorial companies, with almost unlimited sovereign 
powers, such as the North Borneo and the National African Companies. 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates have each a chapter to themselves, and 
very interesting chapters too. Sir George discusses very fully the 
question of immigration to tropical territories, and the probabilities of 
future extension of our empire. In Africa, he thinks it might have been 
possible and desirable to establish a great empire if we had not India 
already on our hands. But “Indian Empire forbids African Empire.” 
As to Egypt, he laments that we ever went there, and would be glad to 
see us safely and honourably out of it again, withdrawing in future from 
the Mediterranean and trusting to the Cape route and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to get to India and Australia in case of trouble. 

Not unconnected with the consideration of the future of the British 
Empire,’ and schemes for the federation of its scattered parts, is the 
question of Ireland’s future relation to England and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Dicey’s famous “ England’s Case againt Home Rule,” whether 
we agree or disagree with the author’s conclusions, is a contribution 
admittedly of the first importance to the discussion of the questions 
raised by the Home Rule controversy. For the benefit of readers who 
Jack time or inclination to follow out the details of his arguments, the 
author is enabled by the kindness of a friend to issue in a cheap and 
popular form “a rendering rather than an abridgment ” of the original 
work. But those who desire to study the question in details from the 
lawyer’s point of view must still go to the original, 

Mr. Alfred J. Butler was for some time tutor to the sons of the present 
Khedive. This unique position gave him opportunities not enjoyed by 
any other Englishman of seeing, hearing, and studying many things 
curious and interesting. His two books—“ Ancient Coptic Churches 
of Egypt” and “Court Life in Egypt”*—are good evidence that the 
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author used his opportunities without abusing his privileges. In the 
latter pleasantly written work, which is now lying before us, he speaks 
frankly, but never indiscreetly, of the persons with whom he was brought 
in contact, and the incidents of daily life in which he was actor or spec- 
tator. There is no scandal, no revelations—unless that term may be 
applied to the stories he heard about the Court relating to “A certain 
person called Naib es Sultanah.” The story charges this “person” 
with one of the foulest and most treacherous murders that even Eastern 
despots have ever been accused of. We confess that it was with surprise 
equal to our pain that we read this typically Oriental story of unscrupulous 
despotism, and learned that it is told of the same exalted spendthrift, who, 
“in bribery of various kinds, spent no less than £40,000,000! ” of which 
£6,000,000 went among a great number of European journals, including 
some English newspapers.” Mr. Butler's narrative of his life while’ a 
member of the Khedive’s household is simple and direct, like his style. 
His comments are sensible and modest. In these, and in the record of 
the journey he made, the places he visited, the festivals and ceremonials 
at which he was present, and his private experiences and adventures, 
there is plenty to interest all sorts of readers, and something for those 
who read for information. Of the Khedive himself, whom he frequently 
saw and conversed with in private, Mr. Butler speaks with genuine 
warmth, “To me it was a real sorrow to part from him and from the 
little princes. Like all who have ever been in the personal service of the 
Khedive, I retain for him a feeling of loyal devotion, and I have no 
patience with the ignorant malice of those in England who slander him.” 
Something of the feeling with which Mr. Butler looks back upon this 
short period of his career may be gathered from his closing paragraph. 
“ No one,” he says, ‘‘ who has lived even a year in Cairo, and has been 
penetrated with the spirit of Eastern life in that golden city, will ever 
forget the evening on which he broke with the life for ever, to face again 
the dreariness of Europe.” 

The poverty of the current month in the political and sociological 
division of our section is amply compensated by its seasonable richness 
in the lighter division of voyages and travels. Mr. Chalmers has done 
good work in exploring New Guinea and studying its natives. To him 
and his colleague, Mr. Lawes, we owe most of our knowledge about them. 
Mr. Chalmers’ latest contribution consists chiefly of rough sketches of 
his travels and labours during the years 1878 to 1886—“ hastily written 
while sitting on the platforms of New Guinea houses, surrounded by 
cannibals, or while resting, after a laborious day’s tramp, under a fly-tent 
on some outlying spur of the Owen Stanley Mountains.” The author’s 
aim has been to record exactly what he saw and did; how the natives 
look and speak, and think and act ; what, in his judgment, New Guinea 
needs, and how her needs can be best supplied. Even in New Guinea 
things are changing—-for the better, let us try to hope. He approves of 
its annexation, provided that for once we attempt to govern savages so as 
not to exterminate them in the process. If, however, we hand them over 
to the Government of Queensland, he has grave fears that “there will 
be.a repetition of one of the saddest and cruellest stories in Australian 
history.” For the naturalist there is nothing in Mr. Chalmers’ book ; 
but the anthropologist, the ethnologist, and the sociologist will each find 
something. The illustrations, engraved from photographs, are numerous 
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and good, and comprise people and scenery. Amongst them are seve- 
ral portraits of native celebrities, which are interesting as examples 
of the Papuan type. There is a valuable chapter containing the answers 
given by the Motu and Motumotu tribes to the author’s inquiries con- 
cerning their customs and beliefs. There is also an excellent map of the 
south-eastern portion of the island, and a good index. This volume is 
hardly equal in interest to Mr. Romilly’s “‘ Western Pacific and New 
Guinea,” which we noticed a year ago, but it is more recent, and it 
brings us into closer contact with individual natives. 

Mr. Balfour's “ Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-book”® will be wel- 
comed by readers of “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” although it does not deal 
much in “the commonplace of Oriental literature, philosophy, and reli- 
gion,” for supplying a handy knowledge of which the series is believed 
to be designed. Mr. Balfour is a good workman, and talks about his 
subjects with the directness and precision of one who has studied them 
at first hand. The variety of the subjects which he talks about so interest- 
ingly in these well-written but informal little essays defies classification. 
As specimens of the “ contents ’’ we may mention almost at random the 
following: “ The First Chinese Emperor,” “ Chinese Ideas of Pathology,” 
“ Taoist Hermits,’’ “ The Peach and its Legends,” “ The Sophists of China.” 
We confess to a great weakness for scrap-books—when they are good. 
Mr. Balfour’s cs good, and will aid the reader to obtain a truer insight 
into the spirit and character of Chinese civilization past and present, and 
in a very much more agreeable way, than will any formal treatise twice 
its bulk. 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s’ residence in the region of the River Plate 
lasted only a few months; but in that time he saw and observed a good 
deal that most travellers and residents have never seen at all. He visited 
the upper reaches of the Uruguay to see the ruins of the mysterious Jesuit 
settlements that flourished up to the middle of the last century on the 
banks of that majestic river. Sir Horace confesses to being strangely 
fascinated by the picturesque story of the achievements of Loyola’s dis- 
ciples in the innermost recesses of the South American continent. The 
shattered refectories and cloisters, the solitary sun-dial bearing date 1730, 
with a monogram of the Virgin and the Sacred Heart beneath, standing 
unscathed in the centre of what had once been the spacious court of the 
Mission College at La Cruz, are indeed pathetic traces of the tide of in- 
telligence and practical civilization which has receded from these regions 
within the present century, to be replaced by “a barbarism transparently 
veiled under the least attractive forms of modern democratic teaching and 
so-called progress.” There is a very interesting chapter on the foreign 
communities in Buenos Ayres. The Italians are far the most numerous, 
They are very orderly, and do remarkably well, both as skilled labourers 
and as colonists. Frenchmen, Basques, and Germans are also numerous 
and prosperous—the French giving a decidedly Parisian tone to the civili- 
zation of the capital, and the Germans of late absorbing a large share of 
trade. Curious to say, the English are the least successful, and the Irish 
the most prosperous, of all the fureign communities. Irish immigrants, 
who landed “ with scarcely a shirt to their back, are now the owners of 
league upon league of well-stocked land, and rank with the largest pro- 
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prietors in the country.” They were the first to take seriously to sheep- 
farming, and now their flocks are said to produce one-half of all the wool 
exported from the province. Sir Horace thinks the Irish owe their 
prosperity in large measure to the good inftuence of their clergy, who 
accompanied them in the early days of the immigration—and especially 
to Father Fahy. Though intensely national, they are, he affirms, by no 
means disloyal, owing again to the influence of their priests. As to the 
English settlers, those who went out first were, he thinks, not fitted for 
the unremitting toil and privation which were the hard conditions of 
success. Their very daring led to disasters whieh crushed them, and 
caused some to return home in disgust, others to seek oblivion in drink 
and lowcompany. Speaking of the Italians, we ought to have mentioned 
a remarkable illustration of their enterprise. It seems that large num- 
bers of them have begun of late years to migrate backwards and forwards 
between Italy and Buenos Ayres, going out in October for the spring and 
summer work of the southern hemisphere, and returning in March for 
the Italian season, thus getting agricultural work all the year round at 
a cost of £14 for the double journey across the Atlantic. This surpasses 
the now almost extinct enterprise of the harvestmen who, until the last 
few years, used to migrate from the West of Ireland to England. On 
the whole, Sir Horace Rumbold entertains a high opinion of the future 
of the Argentine Republic, and of its advantages to many kinds of 
colonists, His opinions were formed six years ago. Since then they 
have been more than justified by the progress in order and prosperity 
which the young Republic has made. ‘The city of Buenos Ayres has in 
four years increased its population from 300,000 to 400,000. 

We are glad to see a second and cheaper edition of Mr. Joseph Thom- 
son’s admirable narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s expedition 
to Mount Kenia and Lake Victoria Nyanza in 1883-84, of which he was 
leader. The Massai® people are perhaps the most interesting, and their 
country is one of the most naturally valuable regions, in the whole of the 
African continent. Moreover, since Mr. Thomson’s expedition, and partly 
perhaps in consequence of it, important political changes, in which we are 
concerned, have taken place in Eastern Central Africa. The rather high- 
handed proceedings of the Germans two years ago have resulted in an 
arrangement with which we, at least, have no reason to complain. 
England, Germany, and the Sultan of Zanzibar have mutually agreed that 
the Sultan’s authority is to be respected along the coast and for ten miles 
inland. Beyond that the interior is divided between Germany and 
England by a well-defined boundary running nearly due west to the Great 
Kilimanjaro mountain, and then ina north-westerly direction to the shore 
of Victoria Nyanza. South of this line the Germans have a free hand, 
while the north is formally recognized as an English preserve. According 
to Sir John Kirk, who is the very highest authority on the subject, we 
have the best of the bargain, and need not grudge our German friends 
what they have got. Mr. Thomson’s route lay entirely within the region 
thus subsequently appropriated to England, and his account of this country 
is the only good one we possess. It is certainly an open question whether 
we should be wise in burdening ourselves with further extensions of our 
empire in Africa; but if we want to do so the way lies open, and there is 
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perhaps no more suitable region than Massai Land. Read, for instance, 
Mr. Thomson’s description of the eastern half of the great plateau, from 
which rises the snow-clad peak of Kenia and the range of the Aberdare 
mountains: “A more charming region is probably not to be found in all 
Africa, probably not even in Abyssinia. Though lying at a general elevation 
of 6,000 feet. it is not mountainous, but extends out in billowy, swelling 
reaches, and is characterized by everything that makes a pleasing land- 
scape. Here are dense patches of flowering shrubs ; there noble forests, 
Now you traverse a park-like country enlivened by groups of game ; anon, 
great herds of cattle, or flocks of sheep and goats, are seen wandering 
knee-deep in the splendid pasture. There is little in the aspect of the 
country to suggest the popular idea of the Tropics. The eye rests upon 
coniferous trees, forming pine-like woods, and you can gather sprigs of 
heath, sweet-scented clover, anemone, and other familiar forms. In vain 
you look for the graceful palm—ever present in the mental pictures of 
the untravelled traveller. The country is a very network of babbling 
brooks and strains.” There is no malaria; the air is dry and invigorating, 
the soil rich ; the tsetsé-fly confines its deadly energy to the German side 
of the boundary ; the approach to it is perfectly easy and healthy, starting 
from the best port north of Zanzibar. Moreover, the Massai people 
“are in no sense negroes,” but “ far higher in the scale of humanity.” 
“Indeed,” says Mr. Thomson, speaking of the most aristocratic of 
the Massai tribes, “but for the prominence of the cheek-bones, a 
tendency to a Mongolian shape and upward slant of the eyes, the 
chocolate-coloured skin, and the hair with a tendency to become 
frizzy, they might pass muster as very respectable and commonplace 
Europeans.” The girls are “the best looking” Mr. Thomson has met 
with in Africa, “ distinctly ladylike ’’ and “ well formed.” Their warriors 
are justly feared throughout the whole region, those of the highest class 
being seldom under 6 ft. in height, with ferocity “to match.’ They are 
“the most remarkable speakers and debaters imaginable. . . . For grace 
and oratorical power, for order and decorum in debate, commend me to.the 
Massai.” Mr. Thomson gathered a good deal of most interesting infor- 
mation about their habits and ideas, which he has put together in a 
manner which makes quite superfluous his apology for shortcomings in 
matters of style. Indeed, “Through Massai Land ’’ is well worth reading 
for the sake of its information; while the element of personal adventure, 
of dangers from wild beasts and savages, and the incidents and accidents 
of travel in an unknown country, fill it with an air of romance. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


An attempt to discover the fundamental ideas of which the present 
highly complex social organization is the historical outcome should com- 
mand at any rate respectful attention. Mr. Weir, in his “ Historical 
Basis of Modern Europe,” observing that historical science is of little 
avail for modern guidance, finds the reason of it in the fact that history 
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confines itself to too narrow a sphere. “ History is past politics” is 
incorrect by inadequacy ; history is also much more. The conclusions of 
science, the ideals of art and literature, the belief in religion, and the 
theories of political economy, all have some relation to social development, 
and the true historian should demonstrate and explain the part they play 
in the actual events of a period. In analyzing these influences Mr. Weir 
has perhaps allowed himself to get too interested in the special topic 
under discussion, and has not confined himself very strictly to the point 
he has ultimately in view. His method, like that of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, is perhaps too historical. We do not want so much a résumé 
of facts, as Mr. Weir’s particular view of the facts. ‘The dominant 
order of changes,” he says, “is now industrial. It is the striving of 
men to obtain wealth and material comfort that in this age mainly deter- 
mines the form and objects of their political organization. It is this 
which sets the aims of their self-culture and the ideals of their scientific 
research, the ends of their religious exercises and the rules of their indi- 
vidual conduct. What in past times was determined by reverence for 
God, the State, and the family, or by fear of present or future punish- 
ment, is now for the most part controlled by the principles of co-operative 
production and distribution.” This was a sufficiently broad theme for 
elucidation ; but the author has often, as in his discussions on scientific 
hypotheses, metaphysics, and music, gone wide of the question. Perhaps 
it would be fairer to Mr. Weir to observe that he has understated his 
problem. His object was not to exhibit man in his political organization, 
but rather to describe the type of the nineteenth century, perhaps with 
a special reference to his sociological relations. If he had thrown the 
historical form on one side, and given us his own special views, we should 
have been better satisfied. Does Mr. Weir, for instance, understand that 
Kant has made the final analysis of consciousness, and for ever defined 
the realms of the knowable and the unknowable. Does he consider music 
an art which begins where words leave off? Can music be national, or is 
it more fundamental? Has the undulatory hypothesis reached that 
strength of belief that we cannot think it away? And has the decision 
of such questions as these any great bearing on the comfort of the indi- 
vidual ? Or is “comfort of the individual’? meant to be a translation 
into physical language of “ spirit of the age” ? We suspect so. The 
disciples of Mr. Herbert Spencer believe that greater clearness is attain- 
able by this translation into physical terms. The task undertaken by 
Mr. Weir is an unusually wide one, and his réswmé is certain to provoke 
general and mostly adverse criticism. His fundamental position we take 
to be wrong: the prime motive of human action is not yet the love of 
comfort, though that is the most prominent and most visible motive. 
Human conduct is still ruled by a whole world of metaphysical and 
religious faiths and beliefs; and for Mr. Weir to represent these as 
vanishing when translated into physical language is in the nature of a 
sarcasm. That such a sarcasm is deserved by the prevailing vice of the 
age does not justify a writer in maintaining it as a philosophical truth. 

We hope that in a future edition Mr. Weir will add a chapter of 
“Final Conclusions,” for the interest of the work is so great that we 
wish it were made greater. 

It is a pity that so good a book as Gneist’s “ English Parliament ”’” 
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should have been so carelessly translated: not that there are many 
absolute mistakes, as far at least as can be judged without being familiar 
with the original, but both phrases and words are so ill-chosen and 
uncouth as to detract considerably from the value of the book. The verb 
“Joan ”’ surely means “lend,” not “ borrow ”’ ; “feud ” in common English 
means a “ quarrel,” not a “fief ”’ or “ fee” ; and “ seniority ” means “ age,” 
not “ lordship ”’ or “ seignory.” Why talk of the “ Frankish party ” in the 
thirteenth century, when French is all that is meant? ‘“ Dangersome ”’ 
is quite a novelty. In the following sentence—“ Anglo-Saxon, a desig- 
nation which is as foreign to popular as it is to legal usage ”—“ popular ”’ 
is probably a mistake for “ethnological”; at least that seems the 
only way to make sense of it. Such phrases as “never up to then,” 
“the war got localized,” “became to be generally regarded,”’ and the 
constant use of the present perfect in narration, would not be suffered in 
a schoolboy’s essay. A more serious error is giving Robert Fitz Walter, 
the Marshal of God and Holy Church in England at the time of the 
Great Charter, the title of Earl of Dunmow. In records he has usually 
no title, though he is sometimes called “ dominus de Wodeham,”’ and his 
grandfather held the barony of Dunmow; but there was no earldom in 
the Fitz Walter family at all. It surely cannot be an accurate repre- 
sentation of Dr. Gneist’s words to speak of the “separation of the 
finding from the question of the fact” in courts of law, and to say “ that 
the finding is limited to judges learned in the law.” Every one knows 
that “finding” the facts is what the unprofessional jurymen are sum- 
moned for, whether it is an inquest or atrial. It seems extraordinary 
that a writer dating from the Inner Temple could make such a mistake, 
unless, indeed, “ finding ” is a misprint for “ fining.” Dr. Gneist’s views 
will be familiar to those who have seen his “ History of the English Con- 
stitution,” lately noticed here. Though a German, he does not try to 
connect our Parliament with the Witenagemote, which he considers 
altogether ceased under the absolute rule of the first Norman kings, but 
with the Norman “court days,” which originally had no legislative 
functions at all. Coming toa later period, when the Commons have a 
House, he points out that their proposals assume importance in proportion 
with the growing importance of their landed possessions, and, what is 
very often forgotten, that their share in legislation has developed, not from 
a right to legislate, but from a right to petition. He shows also how the 
relation between public duties and a voice in public matters was 
expressed by the qualification for a member for a county being the same as 
that for a justice of the peace, and the qualification for a voter being the 
amount of property which rendered him liable to serve on juries, 
Another volume, the eighth, of “Ewald’s History of Israel”? has 
just appeared in an English form, which carries the history down to the 
age immediately succeeding the Christian apostles. This is the last 
volume ; but how will Jews receive the dictum that “ Christianity had 
then incorporated all that was really noble and glorious in the ancient 
nation, and had brought about its complete glorification? ’’ Isthere no 
glory around the martyrs of York? Is there no nobility in a nation 
which,scattered, oppressed, has never lost the national sentiment,and though 
unable perhaps, from its circumstances, to number among its people great 
politicians and soldiers, can point to names which have world-wide reputa- 
tions for charity and learning? The translation is above the average of 
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English translations from the German, and this volume concludes with an 
elaborate index to the whole work, which contains so much information 
that it is quite worth buying, even by those who do not possess the pre- 
vious volumes. 

The later history of the same people is briefly told by Lady Magnus, 
and the main topic of her book is the persecution and ill-treatment from 
which Jews have suffered, more, perhaps, than any other nation. 

Count Vitzthum’s * memoirs do not pretend to be an historical view of 
this period. The author has the “ pate of a politician,” and unravels for 
us the tangled skein of European complications. Fourteen years resident 
in London, which he calls the watch-tower of the world, he was personally 
acquainted with all the wire-pullers—Derby, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Russell ; and the princes and potentates of all the States. of 
Europe. He was not called upon to make moves in the game, though his 
suggestions were not unfrequently invited and favourably entertained. 
The Prince Consort and Disraeli were specially fond of talking to him. 
His function was that of onlooker only ; still he was possessed with the 
passion of the player. He has his theories, which are discreetly kept in 
the background, but which nevertheless force themselves to the light here 
and there in several excellent historical essays, notably those referring to 
Napoleonic France under the first and the third Napoleon, and the 
Dano-German question. These views are valuable; but most interesting 
and most enlightening to us are probably his observations on the rela- 
tions of the Crown to the other Estates in England. Inno country in the 
world, he says, is so little of the actual policy of the State to be gathered 
from newspapers and blue-books as in England. Plans, treaties, policies, 
are conceived, thought out, and executed by the English aristocrats and 
men in power long before the public gets wind of them; and what is 
more, the true view never finds its way there, for the wire-pullers are al! 
in a tacit conspiracy to keep faith with one another, and conceal every- 
thing from the public. This accounts for the popular ignorance concerning 
the true character of the Prince Consort, and the continual misapprehen- 
sion of his motives. Occasionally, Ministers, when hard pressed, partly 
betrayed the compact and misled the popular ignorance, in order to shore 
up their tottering power; and thus Count Vitzthum explains the enmity 
which existed between Palmerston and the Prince Consort, who was wont 
to say of Palmerston: “I cannot trust that man; he has no principles.” 
So dense is this ignorance, not only in the English people itself, but 
amongst continental statesmen,that Count Vitzthum pathetically describes 
his want of knowledge on Janding in London in 1852 as complete and 
irremediable. Historians, newspapers, blue-books—none could serve as 
guides in the labyrinth of modern politics. But as soon as he was 
received into the intimacy of the ruling circles the mystery was unveiled, 
and in a true appreciation of the characters of the performers the solu- 
tion of every political problem became easy if not self-evident. This is 
a rather staggering view of the vaunted “popular government” of 
England ; but it is not necessarily incorrect. Whether these memoirs, 
in the great multiplicity of events which they touch upon, will cause the 
insular Englishman to modify some of bis most cherished opinions, and 
help him to see that a large part of his so-called opinions are amiable 
illusions, must be judged by the reader himself. Asa complement of the 
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Greville Memoirs, and for its own sake, the book is extremely valuable. 
That “Italy was freed by a woman’s intrigue,” that the British Constitu- 
tion is a three-handed game of whist, in which public opinion plays the 
part of dummy ; and finally, that the author should pen the following 
passage of Gladstone and Sir James Graham—“ Their political creed 
resolved itself into this, to follow the opinion of the day, and when in 
office only to ask themselves, ‘What shall we do to keep there?’ and 
when in opposition, ‘ What shall we do to get into it again?’ ’’—it is to 
be hoped will not shake the reader’s trust in the judgment of this 
distinguished author. 

Mr. Wheeler, the late Assistant-Secretary to the Indian Government,> 
does not take the same view about the execution of Nund Comar, or 
Nanda Kumar, as Mr. Beveridge, whose work we noticed in July. 
Though he only mentions the incident en passant, he clearly considers 
the trial and sentence to have been perfectly just, and the carrying out 
of the sentence to have been brought about by the arrogance of Philip 
Francis and his allies, Clavering and Monson, and the additional forgeries 
‘and perjuries committed at the trial. Mr. Wheeler, indeed, is inclined 
throughout to defend the English rulers of India, though he approves of 
Asiatics acting as magistrates and judges, and would like to see an 
Asiatic judge sitting in the Legislative Council, and the feudatory 
States governed by Asiatic officials trained in English systems of adminis- 
tration. The sketch—for it is not much more—of our Indian Empire, 
from the time when Mr. Day rented a slip of land for £500 a year where 
Madras now stands, is designed to bring out those facts which ought to 
be known in England by those who are apt to criticise what they do not 
understand, and which are necessary for forming a correct judgment on 
matters of Indian administration and legislation. 

The new edition of Mr. John Morley’s works® issued by Macmillan 
& Co. comes in the handy form and at the reasonable price acceptable to 
those (and they are no doubt many) who would place them permanently 
on their shelves at home. The two volumes now under notice are those 
devoted to “ Diderot and the Encyclopedists.’”” It would be a super- 
fluous task to do more than mention in this place a work which has been 
so long before the public, by an author so certain of its attention. 

Mr. Morley, in his preface to the work just referred to, remarks on 
the paucity of “serious” books on Diderot. This is an appropriate 
place, consequently, to call attention to a chronological bibliography’ 
containing a list of the principal works relative to the great encyclopedist 
and his times, which has been compiled by Dr. Antoine v. B. v. H., and 
published in Amsterdam. The student who shall follow its guidance 
will enter upon a wide field of reading, having to consult some hundred 
and fifty publications in French, German, and English. 

Professor Mahaffy’s books are always interesting, and his volume in the 
“ Story of the Nations”’* series is no exception. Alexander’s empire was 
hardly a nation, but several nations united by one dominant genius, and 
the interest lies not so much in the rapid establishment of the empire by 
military genius, as in the effect produced upon Greece by contact with 
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the superior material civilization and wealth of Asia, and the gradual dis™ 
memberment of the empire for want of a successor with power to hold it 

_ together, until the son of the last king of Macedonia died as an auctioneer’s 
clerk in Rome. It is a history that is not pleasant reading: treachery 
and want of union among the Greeks; perfidy and brutality on the side of 
the Romans, meet us on every page; and, perhaps to neutralize this dis- 
agreeable impression, the book is filled with illustrations of the best works 
of art of the period, which have not much to do with the history, except 
indeed the coins. These are most useful additions to such a book, as the 
portraits on the coins help the reader materially in remembering who is 
who among a list of frequently recurring names. More care, however, 
should have been taken in naming them. “Coins of Denarius,” for 
instance, are Greek coins, apparently of Demetrius I. 

Another historical series, and one of the best of them too, is Mr. Lang’ 8 
“English Worthies,”® in which three volumes have recently appeared : 
“ Raleigh,” by Edmund Gosse, founded principally on the correspondence 
edited by Mr. Edwards in 1868; “The First Earl of Shaftesbury,” by 
H. D. Traill, which follows mostly, for the facts, Christie’s Life, though it is 
written in a more judicial spirit; and “ Admiral Blake,’ by D. Hannay, a 
book which has entailed more research than either of the others, as there 
has been no previous Life of the Admiral worth speaking of, except Hep- 
worth Dixon’s. Mr. Hannay’s familiarity with the Downs and the 
Channel, and knowledge of seamanship, have enabled him to describe 
Blake’s great fight with the Dutch in a more intelligible manner than has 
yet been done ; and to realize the monotony and difficulties of a two years’ 
cruise, such as Blake had to undergo when looking out for the Plate 
ships. 

Worsaae’s works on Scandinavian history appear to belong to that class 
of masterly writings which everybody hears of, but fewread. His latest 
work, * The Prehistory of the North ’’ °—published in 1880s preliminary 
to a more exhaustive work on the same subject which, in consequence of 
his recent death, was never written—is the first to be translated. This 
work, approaching the subject of the Danish conquest of England from 
the right side—+.e., from the side of the conquerors instead of from the 
side of the conquered—will greatly assist the reader towards a truer 
appreciation not only of the important part played by the Danes in 
English history, but of the extraordinary influence exercised by the virile 
nations of Scandinavia in the rest of Europe. The fundamental signifi- 
cance of Scandinavian power lay in this: whereas all other nations, 
Gauls, Anglo-Saxons, and even Germans, developed themselves very 
largely under influence from without—Roman, and, under Roman, 
Christian culture—the Scandinavians were very little subject to these 
influences, and may be said to have truly developed themselves from 
within. When all the rest of the world was forming itself, more or less 
consciously, upon models offered to it for imitation, the Scandinavians were 
preparing a free and independent ideal, which, when offered to the world, 
produced mingled astonishment and admiration. It was as though another 
Greece had arisen in the North, so rapid and independent was the deve- 
lopment of Scandinavia, such vitality was inherent in its ideals. Scan- 
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dinavian religion, as expressed in its mythology, and Scandinavian culture, 
as expressed in its poetry, are wonderfully deep and rich; and their 
conception of manly valour and heroism was far higher than was ever 
attained by the Greeks, and has perhaps never been exceeded. In Scan- 
dinavia alone did the North develop an ideal of life which was of suffi- 
cient vitality to compete, even for a few centuries, with that of the South. 
But their culture and ideals were pagan, and ultimately condemned to 
fall before the supreme ideals of Christianity, though they only yielded 
late, and after a severe struggle. It is Worsaae’s merit that by an ex- 
haustive analysis of the skeletons, utensils, weapons, ornaments, and 
other relics left behind by successive hundreds of generations, in the 
barrows, caves, and bogs of Scandinavia, he has been able to describe the 
origin and growth of this singular people in prehistoric times, of which 
no written record and scarcely any tradition remains, and to establish the 
fact of its independent development. The translation is distinctly unsa- 
tisfactory : the original may possibly be written in an involved style, but 
will not be as confused as this. 

There is something inviting in the very appearance of the pages which 
contain what the editor (in this case a son) has been able to gather con- 
cerning the life and writings of Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, and it may be said 
that the closer acquaintance which follows upon their perusal will not lead 
to disappointment. This lady, however, for whose abilities and estimable 
character many attached friends, including Mr. W. M. Rossetti and Walt 
Whitman, are ready and eager to vouch, does not occupy the whole space 
of the canvas. It is not a portrait of Mrs. Gilchrist and of her alone. 
She is the central figure of the picture, or series of pictures, but 
by her side are other figures, and as these are always people of 
merit and distinction, and of general interest, at times they almost 
overshadow her. Of this, perhaps, most readers will not complain, 
especially as they will learn enough of her history to compel an interest 
in her personality and an unqualified respect for her character. They will 
be led in the course of their perusal to view the occurrences and occu- 
pations of a very happy married life, all too short, and of a widowhood 
bravely endured and made fruitful in literary accomplishment, though 
not at the expense of duty to her children. Her first task after her 
husband’s premature death was the completion of the “ Life of William 
Blake,” upon which he was then engaged, a task in the execution 
of which she received timely and valuable assistance from the brothers 
Rossetti. Mrs. Gilchrist is also known as the author of the “ Memoir of 
Mary Lamb ” in the “ Eminent Women Series,” and of several essays, the 
most important having the title of “An Englishwoman’s Estimate of 
Walt Whitman,” and being remarkable for its enthusiasm. Among her 
and her busband’s literary friendships was that with the Carlyles, whose 
neighbours they were, and whose letters, remarks, methods, and manners 
fill a considerable space in this volume. Little did the Carlyles, perhaps, 
realize that there was so near them a “ chiel’’ taking copious notes. It 
is in the reproduction of one or two of Mrs. Carlyle’s sharp sayings that 
an error of judgment seems to us to have been fallen into. They might 
without loss to the reader have been omitted. The period of Mrs. 
Gilchrist’s early widowhood takes us into the delightful neighbourhood of 
Haslemere, and into the company, among others, of Lord (then plain 
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Alfred) Tennyson, and of George Eliot. The family of the Rossettis also 
contribute, by their letters, &c., very largely to these pages; and Mr. 
William Michael Rossetti supplies a “ prefatory notice” at the request of 
the editor—and fitly so, since his and his brother’s literary connection 
with the subject of the memoirs was so intimate and so important in its 
bearing. 

Both interesting in the perusal and instructive, because exhibiting a 
typical example of a kind of influence largely exerted and widely felt in 
modern English society, is the memoir of “ James Fraser, Second Bishop 
of Manchester,” !? which comes from the hands of our old friend the 
author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” To no more sympathetic hands 
could it have been committed, and Judge Hughes is to be highly congratu- 
lated on the result. In Bishop Fraser, however, he has had an excellent 
subject-——a man who, view him in what relation of life you please, excites 
a warmer feeling than mere respect. Here was the finished scholar, the 
dutiful son (carrying filial devotion toa point seldom reached), the genial 
companion, the brave heart, the practical man of sound sense, the ecclesi- 
astic of the most Catholic spirit. The “sturdy dissenting operative ”’ 
who seized him by the hand, with the remark, “ Ah, Bishop, thou’d’st mak’ 
a foine Methody preacher,” had solid grounds for his opinion. The 
earnest man, careless of appearances, would have done well in that 
position if Providence had called him to it. But he made an equally “foine”’ 
country clergyman in an out-of-the-way parish, and sub-Commissioner 
on Elementary Education, and a no less “ foine’’ hard-working Bishop in 
a comparatively new and somewhat peculiar diocese. Men such as he, 
engaged in the service of the Church of England, would do more to 
establish it as the national Church than any number of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the influence they would exert is really immense. Such influ- 
ence would also, as his did, reach quarters where it is now but little felt. 
Bishop Fraser is undoubtedly to be reckoned among the good and true 
men of the century. 

Dr. George Smith, the biographer of Duff and Wilson, has now brought 
out a Life of William Carey,’* and in his three works has covered a 
period in the Church of India from 1761 to 1878. Carey is one more 
added to the list of shoemakers who have become famous, most of them, 
like Carey himself, as missionaries. According to Coleridge, shoemakers 
have given the world more eminent men than any other handicraft, and 
Dr. Smith gives the names of eleven, from Arminius of Alexandria to 
Whittier the poet. When Carey was a boy of eighteen he spent a 
shilling of his master’s in place of a bad one of his own, intending to 
refund the money. J inding he had spent all he had, he resolved tu 
declare the bad money was his master’s, promising that if God “would 
help me through with the theft, I would certainly for the future leave off 
all evil practices.” He was found out ; remorse led him to attend prayer- 
meetings ; and “ at eighteen Carey was thus empticd of self, and there 
was room for Christ.’”’ In 1798 Carey sailed for India with Thomas, 
“a medical evangelist ” sent out by the Baptists, chiefly as the result of 
Carey’s “ Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to use means for 
the Conversion of the Heathens.” The two principles which he insisted 
on were that—(1) “A missionary must be one of the companions and 
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equals of the people to whom he is sent; and (2) a missionary must as 
soon as possible become indigenous, self-supporting, self-propagating, 
alike by the labours of the mission and of the converts.” He thus 
describes his life soon after going out: “I have a district of about twenty 
miles square, where I am continually going from village to village to 
publish the Gospel ; and in this space are about two hundred villages, 
whose inhabitants from time to time hear the Word. My manner of 
travelling is with two small boats; one serves me to live in, and the other 
for cooking my food. I carry all my furniture and food with me from 
place to place—viz., a chair, a table, a bed,anda lamp. I walk from village 
to village, but repair to my boat for lodging and eating.” The first native 
was baptized in 1800, and in 1804 there were forty-eight baptized converts, 
forty being natives. In 1799 Marsham and others came out, and Ward 
writes in his diary of a “ set of rules adopted for the government of the 
family.”’ “Saturday evening,” he says, “ is devoted to adjusting differences 
and pledging ourselves to love one another.” Carey in 1820 issued a 
prospectus of an Agricultural and Horticultural Society in India, the 
forerunner of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. His love of 
natural history is shown in letters to his son. He was teacher of Bengali 
and Sanskrit in Fort William College, and his greatest work was a 
“ Dictionary of Bengali and English.” He made thirty-four translations 
ofthe Bible. When Carey’s printing-press was destroyed by fire the loss 
was estimated at £10,000, and in fifty days this sum was raised in England 
and Scotland. The low condition of the natives is shown by the fact, that 
though the language is “ rich, beautiful, and expressive,” the poor people 
“ have no word for love, for repent, and a thousand other things.” Such 
were the people to whom English Christians refused to send missions, “ on 
the ground that the Gospel is meant only for the elect, whether at home 
or abroad ; that nothing spiritually good is the duty of the unregenerate ; 
therefore nothing must be addressed to them in a way of exhortation 
excepting what relates to external obedience.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In two volumes, entitled “‘ The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” * 
Professor Veitch traces the history of Scottish poetry from the fourteenth- 
century romance of Thomas the Rhymer down to Sir Walter Scott and 
modern times. An introductory chapter is devoted to a history of the de- 
velopment of the love of Nature, and a contrast is drawn between the mere 
unconscious satisfaction in out-of-door existence, or the artificial use of a 
picturesque background for human incident, and the conscious Nature- 
worship of Wordsworth and the moderns. A second chapter is devoted 
to an inquiry into the general principles of the laws of the Beautiful—the 
science of gsthetics; in short, while the opening chapter of the book 
itself consists of an interesting historical survey of Scottish poetry in 
general, and Scottish poetry of Nature in particular, the remainder of 
the two volumes consists of short biographies of typical Scottish poets, 
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* such as James I., William Dunbar, and Sir David Lyndsay, among older 
writers ; and of Thomson, Burns, and James Hogg, of comparatively 
modern times. Both volumes abound in well-chosen selections (with 
marginal glossary), all of which will be read with pleasure, and very many 
of which are likely to be new to southern readers. May we add a word 
of commendation of the publisher, Mr. William Blackwood, for the 
admirable manuer in which these volumes are printed and bound ? 

“Shamrocks,’’* by Katharine Tynan, is a distinct improvement upon 
“ Louise de la Valliére,” which we noticed in the WEstMINSER REVIEW 
some time ago. Both thought and execution are more original; and 
though we are reminded oftener than we could wish of Mr. Swinburne, 
of D. G. Rossetti, and of Mrs. Browning, we admit with pleasure that 
Miss Tynan has made a place for herself as a writer of pleasing and effec- 
tive verse. The Irish ballad, “The Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grairine,” 
is at once the longest and the most original poem in the volume. “The 
Sick Princess,” “ The King’s Cupbearer,”’ and “ The Sermon of St. Francis 
to the Birds,” may be read with pleasure, though in these and her shorter 
pieces Miss Tynan depends too much on eccentricity of manner, and 
pitches the note of enthusiasm too high. 

“The Doctor, and other Poems,”* by T. E. Brown, author of 
“ Betsy Lee,’’ &c., are dramatic idylls, composed, we presume, in the 
Manx dialect, and are descriptive of the scenery and social habits of the 
Isle of Man. “The Doctor” is a life-like picture of an educated man 
who, in consequence of an unhappy marriage, takes to drinking, but who 
none the less, by virtue of his professional skill and the gentleness and 
unselfishness of his character, inspires the people among whom he lives 
with love and reverence. We admire the pathos, and we admit the clever- 
ness of the portrait ; but the Manx dialect is detestable. 

“ Nature Veritas,”* by George M. Minchin, consists of “ Stellar Visits,” 
an introduction in prose, and a poetic vision, “The Revelation of Alde- 
baran.” “Stellar Visits” reminds us not a little of that admirable jew 
desprit, “ Erewhon ” ; but whilst its display of scientific knowledge is far 
greater, the play of fancy is comparatively feeble. The poem is an attempt 
to embody (in the form of a recitative from a denizen of the star Alde- 
baran) in eloquent if somewhat pompous verse the unimaginable fancies 
of cosmic science. Perhaps the relative proportion of science and poetry 
is not a little suggestive of Falstaff, his bread and his sack. 

“ Verses by a Prose Writer ” express the natural thoughts and feelings 
of a cultivated man. They record his love, his sorrow, his doubts, and his 
faith. The brightest poem in the volume is “ The Great Logician,” which 
reminds us now and again of the style of Dr. Walter Smith; while the 
verses headed “ One Evening” are musical and touching. 

“ Arteloise,” ° a romance of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, by J. Dunbar Hylton, is a long poem in rhyming octosyllables. 
The verse is easy and pleasant, but does not rise above the level of the 
commonplace. To say nothing of the freedom of construction, the fol- 
lowing lines suggest a curiously novel emphasis : 


“ She who in after-years 
The bards Ursula styled by name, 
And from her sleep Ursula woke.” 
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In days when a knowledge of literature is craved for by many who have 
neither the leisure nor the ability to acquire it at first hand, a translation 
of the “ Nibelungen Lied” will be welcome. Many to whom Carlyle’s 
well-known essay has long been familiar will desire to read the whole of 
the great Teutonic epic; and to these we may commend Mr. Foster 
Barham’s translation. From a literary point of view we should say that 
the fraction was better than the whole, and that the selected stanzas which 
Carlyle has translated in his nervous, graphic style, are more likely to 
impress the reader with a just idea of the original than a literal and some- 
what monotonous rendering of the whole poem. 

The essays which Vernon Lee’ has brought out under the title of 
“ Juvenilia ” fill two volumes with clever, graceful, rambling talk—talk 
for the most part of art, but touching lightly, now and again, on other 
things. There is a great deal of skilful “ word painting,” much minute 
analysis of sensations and impressions, with a constant laborious endeavour 
to track them to their hidden sources, and lay bare and disentangle the 
obscure and complex causes which shape and determine them. Perhaps 
it would be harsh to say that “le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,” for the 
essays have considerable value from their beauty of form; but still the 
thought will recur, that a vast amount of eloquent words, and of ingenious 
reasoning too, are running to waste, sometimes in the effort to account for 
things unaccountable, sometimes to prove what is not worth proving. 
The prevailing impression left by the book is of a cloud of words—elo- 
quent, imaginative, and often even charming, but rarely convincing or 
important. Indeed, when the cloud of words is condensed, it is surpris- 
ing how small a residuum of definite opinion it leaves. At the same 
time, it is but fair to say that wherever we meet with an expression of 
opinion sufficiently tangible to be grasped, it is such as commands our 
ready assent. Thus we entirely agree that art, to be thoroughly enjoy- 
able, must not be a mere slavish copy of Nature, more especially that 
fiction, whether for reading or theatrical representation, must not aim 
solely at a photographic portraiture of life. Further, that the anachron- 
isms and inconsistencies to be found in the works of Renaissance artists 
and dramatists are not always, nor generally, to be set down to the score 
of ignorance, but to an ideal of art widely differing from ours ; artists 
and authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries aiming chiefly at 
the production of a delightful work of art, and being entirely devoid of 
the scientific spirit which makes us place archwological and geographic 
truth before beauty or pleasantness. Again, we quite believe with 
“Vernon Lee”’ that modern actors and critics of Shakespeare, who labour 
at creating a consistent personality out of any of Shakespeare’s great 
characters, do violence to the spirit of the text by reading into it thoughts 
and intentions which the author never conceived. Finally, we strongly 
sympathize with the essayist’s plea for operatic music, illogical and absurd 
as operas doubtless are when judged from a “ historico-geographical ” 
scientific standpoint, and we share her evident preference for Mozart and 
many other “ old-fashioned ” composers, as compared with Wagner. 

Miss Urwick’s novel, “ The Thorncliffes,” ® is sadly monotonous, but 
there is a genuine honesty about it which makes it sympathetic to the 
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reader, and at least secures for it that limited mead of approbation which 
French critics call a succes d’estime. 

A pretty and pathetic little story has been sent to us, called “ Miss 
Lavinia’s Trust,” ® by Vin Vincent. The hero is killed at Sevastopol, and 
although a generation has passed away since the Crimean war the 
poignant emotions of those stirring times are still fresh in many an 
English heart. 

“The Massage Case ”’° is pleasantly written and entertaining through- 
out; but itis not so tremendously sensational as it promises or threatens 
to be towards the close of the first volume. It does not contain, after all, 
very much about “ massage.”’ The heroine, who tells her tale in the first 
person, is indeed reduced almost to death’s door, but more by the 
culpable wrong-headedness of her doctor, and the incompetence and 
negligence of her attendants, than by massage. At the beginning of the 
second volume she is delivered from her tormentors, and her story, though 
no doubt much pleasanter for her, is somewhat tame for her readers, 
Still, the book is, as we said before, pleasant reading throughout. 

“ Amaryllis at the Fair,” 1! by Mr. Richard Jefferies, is an odd book. 
At the end of the volume, consisting of 260 pages, we leave “ Amaryllis ” 
and the rest of the persons represented exactly where we found them at 
the opening page. The story has advanced no whit. Indeed it can 
hardly be called a story, for it is all but devoid of incidents. Yet it is 
by no means a study of psychological analysis, though, in an incidental, 
roundabout way, it does contrive to set before the reader very clearly 
what manner of men and women were Amaryllis, her father and mother, 
her grandfather, and all the subordinate characters introduced. But the 
main concern of the author is to talk: he talks throughout whole chapters 
of the life on an old-fashioned English farm, of the outward aspect of 
things—the trees, the walls, the garden, the food; above all, the food, 
which he contrasts with the more refined, but also more sophisticated 
food of the dwellers in towns—much to the disadvantage of the latter. 
He grows eloquent, and almost fierce, in praise of juicy brown mutton, 
old home-brewed ale, and forty-fold potatoes. And here we strike the 
key-note of the piece: it is by turns a loving and idyllic painting of old- 
English country life—country life in many respects infinitely idealized—- 
and a savage diatribe against all, or nearly all, modern modes of thought 
and action. This definition of Mr. Jefferies’ work does not sound 
promising, but his writing is powerful, and amidst much paradox and ex- 
aggeration there is a good deal of truth and sound sense in some of his 
criticisms, for he is a keen observer. 

“The Memoirs of Jeremy Diddler the Younger” ” are a bitter satire. 
In his preface the author says: “That Mr. Jeremy Diddler is to be 
accepted by the reader as a type of the successful man of the nineteenth 
century, is a claim not put forth; that he is not very far dissimilar in 
character from a number of such successful men, is a claim very confi- 
dently made.” It is needless to say that Mr. Diddler, jun., is a 
rogue ; but he is a plausible, decorous, “respectable” rogue. There is 
nothing Bohemian or débraillé about him. His life’s work is to overreach 
and gain unfair advantage ; and to compass his ends he sticks at no act of 
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baseness, treachery, or duplicity. But none the less he remains impeccable ; 
those who think they see through him do but misunderstand him; his 
shadiest actions are dictated by high religious and humanitarian motives ; 
he stands well with his parish clergyman, and often reads the lessons in 
church. In short, he is the very incarnation of modern English tartuf- 
ferie. Of quite another type is his father, the original “‘ Jeremy Diddler,” 
who occasionally figures in the “ Memoirs.” He at least is no Tartuffe, 
but a frankly disreputable old swindler. He is undoubtedly the less 
repulsive of the two, but the result of the difference in their methods of 
playing the same game is, that the father dies indigent and despised, while 
we leave the son living in affluence, and surrounded with all the outward 
tokens of respect and consideration. 

. We are indebted to the Hon. Margaret Collier (Madame Galletti di 
Cadilhac) for a very lively and pleasant book called “ Babel.” * She is 
thoroughly at home in her subject, depicting the bizarre life and manners 
of the village people of the Abruzzi with considerable power. There is 
something very new and attractive in this Italian story. The people, 
both high and low, the customs, and the events, are entirely 
unhackneyed. 

Few know better how to invent a good plot for a story than Miss Dora 
Russell. Her characters are well conceived and sustained, and there is 
plenty of romance and thrilling incident in her novels. All these good 
qualities are to be found in her last work, “ Hidden in my Heart” ;™* 
and we should have nothing but praise for it if it were but written in 
good English. But what shall we say to such expressions as—“ Letters 
were a delicate subject between she and I’’? or “ What could such a 
meeting be to he or I?” and others too numerous to cite. 

“An Evil Spirit” is something of a misnomer for Mr. Richard 
Pryce’s story published under that title. There is no “spirit,” good or 
evil, in the case; the destructive agent is simply morphia, or rather its 
abuse by a somewhat weak and excitable young woman. The story is an 
unpleasant one, and artistically regarded, the book is, we venture to think, 
a mistake, as a minute analysis of the symptoms produced by excessive 
use of opium is, in our opinion, a fitter subject for a pathological treatise 
than for a novel. But as a didactic apologue, Mr. Pryce’s tale may 
perhaps have a certain value, showing as it does the destructive effects 
both on health and morals of inordinate indulgence in opiates. 

“ A New Othello,’ ** by Mr. John Hyndford, is a wild, sombre, story, 
but it is interesting from the simplicity, force, and directness with which 
it is told. The scene of the tragic events narrated is a remote fishing 
village on the east coast of Scotland, and the principal actors are all 
fishermen or smugglers ; the time is somewhere about the middle of the 
last century, when plots for the restoration of the exiled Stuarts were 
still rife, especially in Scotland, Altogether the state of things described 
recalls the opening chapters of “ Guy Mannering,” and still more, perhaps, 
some of the notes to the Waverley Novels, which recite the real events 
out of which Sir Walter Scott wove his romances. This last similarity 
is still more noticeable in the ghost story which occupies the last two 
pages of the volume. 
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15 « An Evil Spirit.” By Richard Pryce. Twovols. London. 1887. 
16 «* A New Othello.” By John Hyndford. London. 1887. 
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“The Broken Vow” is a ghost story; not, the author tells us 
“thorough-going and terrible’”-—we wish it were—but merely a record 
of the spiritual imaginings and speculations of a dreamy, hysterical young 
lady. The book was written at a time of severe illness, which may account 
for its morbid tone. When all that is strong and tangible has fallen from 
us, the mind is apt to stray into “Shadow Land.” 

“The Girl in the Brown Habit,” '* by Mrs. Edward Kennard, is a good 
sporting novel, and furnishes pleasant reading even for non-sporting readers; 
for the principal characters are thoroughly sympathetic, the story is enter- 
taining and well wrought out, and the tone of the book is honest, sound, 
and unaffected. Perhaps the adventures in the hunting-field are un- 
necessarily terrific, and the havoc among men and horses rather gruesome; 
but every “run,” successful or disastrous, isa distinct step in the story, 
and it is through “ much tribulation ” both to horse and rider that the 
happy dénouement is at length reached. 

Mr. Dodson’s “A Choice of Chance” ! contains in its two volumes 
enough material for more than one novel, but the abundant material 
collected runs to waste for want of skill in using it. The name itself 
suggests nothing. What is “a choice of chance?” “A chance of 
choice ”’ would do just as well. Then the plot is clumsy in its develop- 
ment; the complicated parentage of the heroine is unsatisfactory—not to 
say absurd; and there are two idiots—or semi-idiots—one of whom is 
entirely useless to the story. Yet some of the characters are rather 
striking, and altogether the book is sufficiently good to make us wish it 
were better. 

“ Frederick Hazzleden,” *° by Hugh Westbury, gives promise of things 
better than itself. Mr. Westbury writes clear, vigorous, correct English 
—a necessary foundation for literary excellence which is often wanting in 
otherwise succesful novelists. He can, too, write smart, telling descrip- 
tions of people and things, but it is more the smartness of a newspaper 
article than of a novel. He is indeed too much of an essayist and too 
little of a novelist, He loves disquisition, and indulges in it in season 
and out of season, often thereby tediously interrupting the action at the 
most critical moments ; and yet he has few, if any, new or original ideas 
to propound. He is what the French call “ frotté” with modern thought; 
he has steeped himself in it, and he pours forth on his readers the 
reflections, opinions, and sentiments which he has imbibed, honestly 
believing that he is preaching a gospel of his own. If on a future 
occasion he gives us more story and less talk, he may, with his correct 
and flexible style of expression, achieve a really successful novel. 

“In the name of the Tzar’’*’ is not a supremely interesting novel. 
The characters are one and all familiar figures in fiction, though we do 
not often meet with their prototypes in real life. The machinery which 
works the plot seems at first sight to promise most sensational and 
poignant adventures ; but in truth secret societies and Nihilist conspira- 
cies have been so hard worn in recent fiction that they are almost 


17“The Broken Vow: a Story of Here and Hereafter.” By Canon Knox Little. 
London. 1887. : 

18 «¢ The Girl in the Brown Habit.” A Sporting Novel. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
London. 1887. 

19 «* A Choice of Chance.” By William Dodson. Twovols. London. 1887. 

2 <¢ Frederick Hazzleden.” A Novel. By Hugh Westbury. Three vols. London. 


1887. 
21 «Tn the Name of the Tzar.”” A Novel. By J. Belford Dayne. London. 1887. 
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“ played out,” and unless employed by a master-hand, they are little less 
than a weariness to the flesh. In the present case the skill to give new 
life to effete fictional material is not forthcoming. 

We have received a second edition of “The Story of an African 
Farm,” *? which we noticed on its first appearance. This “ little first- 
ling” of Ralph Iron’s pen was deservedly well received, and is well worth a 
new edition. 

All who like to be moved to irresistible laughter—and who does not P— 
should read “ English as She is Taught.” It is a little book published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, but hailing from America, from whence come most of 
the best jokes nowadays. “English as She is Taught’’* consists of 
“ senuine answers to examination questions ” in the public schools of the 
United States, “ collected by Caroline R. le Row,” who is herself a teacher 
in the schools in question. The collection is prefaced by a reprint of an 
article in The Century, by Mark Twain, to whom the little work was sub- 
mitted before publication. In his article Mark Twain certifies that all 
the examples collected are genuine answers ;“ none of them have been 
tampered with, or doctored in any way.” He cites a good many— 
skimming the cream from the collection; but still, as good remain as 
anything he has quoted. Any one who can go through the little volume 
without being again and again overtaken by “ Je fow rire’? must be devoid 
of all sense of the ludicrous. 

Mr. G. B. Hill’s magnificent new edition of Boswell’s Johnson™ is a 
work which would have delighted the heart of the great lexicographer, and 
must receive the unqualified approval of all who love “truth and 
accuracy.” It is a more worthy and adequate monument to Johnson’s 
fame than a score of modern statues. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan a copy of their “ Victoria 
Shakespeare,” * in three volumes. The text is that of the Globe edition, 
and is followed by an entirely new glossary. It is by no means an 
édition de luxe. The text is printed in double columns, and the type, 
though clear, is hardly, if at all, larger than that of the “ Handy-volume 
Shakespeare,” issued ten or a dozen years ago by Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans. 


2 <«The Story of an African Farm.” A Novel. By Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner). 
New edition. London. 1887. 

*3 «¢ English as She is Taught: being Genuine Answers to Examination Questions in 
our Public Schools.” With a Commentary by Mark Twain. Collected by Caroline 
R.le Row. London. 1887. 

°4 «* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Six 
vols. London. 1887. 

*5 «* The Works of William Shakespeare.” Three vols. London. 1887. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE month of July has been the most momentous month since Mr. 
Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill. It has been full of 
political events of different kinds and of the first magnitude, and 
at; whichever of these we look, we find in it striking evidence of the 
astonishingly rapid break-up of the Government position, and of 
Gladstonian gains so great as to be quite unexpected. To begin 
with, the bye-elections, considered without party prejudice, have 
gone uniformly—for Hornsey is really no exception—in favour of 
the Home Rule cause, and Liberal Unionism has practically disap- 
peared from these constituencies ; the Government has sustained an 
extraordinary defeat on a non-political matter; the second of the 
two great Government measures—the Land Bill—has been subjected 
from within and without to such criticism that it has necessarily been 
completely altered, not only in degree but in kind; Mr. Goschen has 
publicly eaten his words on one of those matters of principle upon 
the firm adherence to which his reputation among his compatriots 
for integrity and steadfastness has been chiefly built; Lord Salis- 
bury has declared that in order to continue in office, it is necessary 
for the Conservative party to introduce measures entirely opposed to 
the spirit and traditions of Conservatism; in its special envoy to 
settle the Egyptian question the Government has been equally un- 
fortunate, for Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, after spending £27,000 
of public money, has returned home, having accompiished absolutely 
nothing at all, and indeed his collapse came so suddenly as to leave 
Lord Randolph Churchill hardly time to escape from sharing the 
discredit of his protégé by declaring he had nothing to do with the 
original appointment ; Sir George Trevelyan has definitely cast in 
his lot with the Gladstonians by becoming the candidate {for the 
constituency which Mr. E. R. Russell, of Liverpool, to the regret of 
the whole Liberal party, has resigned; and at the moment of 
w-iting, politicians of all opinions are discussing the probability of 
the Prime Minister. shuffling at last out of his uncongenial position 
to make way for Lord Hartington and the closer coalition with the 
Conservatives of the group of heterogeneous and even contradictory 
views which are classed as those of Lord Hartington’s followers. 
Finally, the man most entitled of all men in England to express 
such an opinion is convinced that the general election cannot well 
be later than next spring, and fears that if things go on as they 
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have done during the month, it may be precipitated before the end 
of the present year. Without any hesitation, therefore, we may 
venture to prophesy that the month of July 1887 will stand in 
political history as the turning of the tide of “the double-headed 
Conservative reaction, and the first flowing of the ultimate Glad- 
stonian triumph. 

In dealing with the month’s events in chronological order it is 
necessary to begin with the Crimes Bill, On July 8 the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill was passed in a House of Commons in which 
there was not a single Liberal or Irishman, and the method of obstruc- 
tion by abstention, or the policy of political hari-kari, was inaugurated. 
After passing the Commons “ with so much difficulty,” as Mr. Glad- 
stone said, the Lords passed it ‘‘ with so much ease ” ten days later— 
on the 18th—“ trusting the issue,” as Lord Salisbury remarked, with 
characteristic cynicism or unusual piety, “to God.” In many quar- 
ters it was firmly believed that the Government would rely upon the 
terrorism of their legislation without putting it into practical effect. 
Last month we said in these pages that it was absurd to suppose 
that the Government would have forged so elaborate a weapon 
merely to hang it up in a cabinet of lethal curiosities, and that 
when the Act became law we should wake up one morning to find 
the Government organs howling with delight at the proclamation 
of two-thirds of Ireland. Events have more than justified this fore- 
cast. The morning is that of to-day (July 25th), when all Ireland, in 
one shape or another, is proclaimed, and the Times welcomes “ this 
proof that the Government intended to use their powers in earnest” ; 
the Standard hails the emancipation which is immediately to have 
such effect that ‘ Society will begin to breathe, business to revive 
again, and transactions between man and man to resume their 
former freedom ” ; and the Morning Post is wholly “ rejoiced.” The 
Government move has been promptly replied to by the Irish leaders. 
Mr, Davitt has made a remarkable speech at Bodyke, in which he 
congratulates the tenants on the result of their resistance there and 
at Coolgreaney, and while expressing with unprecedented kindness 
of feeling the desire of himself and all his fellow-agitators to turn 
what talents they have to the material development of the country 
and the revival of its industrial prospects, opens his arms wide in 
welcome to the coming Coercion, He says: 

“ For my part I will be glad if that infamous measure is enforced in the 
most vindictive manner possible. I would be glad, as an Irish Nationalist, 
to see every prison in Ireland filled next week by the manhood of the 


country. I know right well from experience that there is no better school 
for an Irish Nationalist than an English prison.” 


Mr. O’Brien, speaking at Luggacurren, has declared that after 
a couple of months “ the Government would be more afraid of public 
opinion in England than they were of the Irish people. They were 
between the devil and the deep sea. If they did not use the 
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Crimes Act, they would be despised in Ireland, and if they did use it 
barbarously, they would be detested in England ;” but he, too, struck 
a note of unusual kindliness, adding that at this moment “ the least 
said the better, for it was a moment for caution and a moment for 
good feeling.” 

We next come to the bye-elections. Of the contested ones, 
there have been six. In two—at Spalding and Coventry—the Glad- 
stonians have wrested seats from the Government; in three—North 
Paddington, Basingstoke, and Brixton—they have largely reduced 
the Conservative majority ; and in one only—Hornsey, which is 
practically, because of its faggot votes, nothing but a division of 
the City of London—have they suffered a reduction of votes. The 
following table shows at a glance the majorities in each of these 
constituencies at the last three contests : 


1885. 1886, 1887. 

seg | Cons. 78 ... Cons. 288 .. Lib. 747 
orth Paddington. Cons. 685 ... Cons. 911 ... Cons. 418 
Coventry = Cons. 238 ... Cons. 205 we Lib. 16 
Basingstoke . . Cons. 1579 ... Cons. unopposed ... Cons, 732 
Brixton . .  . Cons, 655 ... Cons. 1414 ... Cons. 738 
Hornsey. . . Cons. 1320 ... Cons. unopposed ... Cons. 1988 


This table shows an almost, unbroken series of Liberal gains and 
Conservative losses. Reduced to a still more concise tabular form, 


these are as follows: 
Lrperat Garin. Tory Los 


Over 1885. Over 1886. From 1885. Prem 1886. 
Spalding i 530 ere 8 295 ee 198 
orth Badington | ee as 70 


Coventry . a " 2 wea 12 
Basingstoke . : WS ase ... Unopposed 
Brixton . : wee a 673 20 a8 BM 

Hornsey. . : sus ... Unopposed 


Total . A 658 sa aes 280 


The moral of these figures is that when the country voted 
against Gladstonianism in 1886, it did so largely because it had 
not had time to make up its mind on the subject of Home Rule. 
In 1886, moreover, the abstentions were notoriously heavy on both 
sides, but they were chiefly so on that of Mr. Gladstone. In the 
case of Spalding, Paddington, Coventry, and Brixton, the falling-off 
in the Liberal vote was very heavy, whilst the Conservatives polled 
only a few less; and in two cases—where the seat was not contested 
in 1886—no Liberal votes were recorded at all. It is therefore 
misleading to compare 1887 with 1886. To ascertain what may be 
called the normal opinion of the country, we must compare 1887 
with 1885. The result then will be, with the exception of Hornsey, 
favourable to Mr. Gladstone. In Spalding and Basingstoke the 
Gladstonian vote shows an increase, and in Paddington, Coventry, and 
Brixton it may roughly be said to be almost stationary. Assuming, 
under these circumstances, that the bye-elections are a frir index to 
the general opinion of the country at this minute, it is reasonable 
to infer that an immediate general election would place Mr. Glad- 
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stone at the head of a majority practically identical in numbers with 
that of 1885. Indeed, an ingenious statistician has calculated—and 
so far as we can see, with accuracy—that a readjustment in all 
the constituencies of the United Kingdom which were contested at 
the last general election, on the basis of the Gladstonian gains in 
these bye-elections, would change the present Unionist majority of 
112 members into a Gladstonian majority of 24. Even the 
Spectator was brought to confess that at Spalding the “ defeat for the 
Unionists is severe,” and at the end of the month, and taking all 
the bye-elections together, all that this staunchest and most in- 
genious of the Unionist organs can find to say is that “there is 
nothing in them to make us hopeless of ultimate and complete 
success”! Finally, Mr. Gladstone, with his familiar perspicacity, has 
clenched the electoral victories of the month by pointing out that 
they have all been won south of a line drawn from the Severn to 
the Humber; that is, within the stronghold of Toryism and in a 
district which, in the natural order of things political, we should 
look to last of all for evidence of the “ flowing tide.” 

The task of chronicling and interpreting the encouraging events 
of the month becomes easier as we proceed. On the Land Bill, at 
which we next arrive, the collapse of the Government both in 
strength and in principle is almost without precedent in recent 
political history. As everybody knows, the revision of the judicial 
rents of 1881 has been the one thing which the present Ministry 
has vowed by all its gods that it would never undertake, and its 
one reply to the indisputable statement that owing to the fall of 
agricultural prices present judicial rents are far too high, as indeed 
its own Commission has been chief in pointing out, has been, 
“Whether the rents are fair or not, they are all your own making, 
and they must remain.” The Land Bill, as originally introduced, 
did not propose to touch them. At once, however, a series of 
onslaughts, into the details of which it is no longer profitable to 
enter, were made upon it by Mr. Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Lord Randolph Churchill, and the representatives of the 
Irish landlord class. ‘The declaration of the leading members of 
the Government upon the question, however, was so clear and so 
determined that it seemed impossible for them to alter their position. 
In August 1886 Lord Salisbury said: “ We do not contemplate any 
revision of judicial rents. We do not think it would be honest in 
the first place, and we think it would be exceedingly inexpedient ;” 
and in the same speech he added: “ The State and not the landlord 
must suffer for the errors that have been made”—made, that is, by 
Mr. Gladstone’s land legislation. Mr. Goschen has been even more 
outspoken in his denunciation of the principle of revision, declaring 
that it would be fatal to the principle of purchase; and one of the 
funniest things of the month is the Spectator’s comment upon his 
speech to this effect, when he had executed an awkward but com- 
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plete right-about-face. “It reads now,” says the Unionist organ, 
with pitying conscientiousness, “as if the speaker had been to 
some extent overruled by his colleagues since the time at which 
he delivered it”! Now in the amended form of the Land Bill 
rents are to be revised during the next three years, the bankruptcy 
clauses are to be dropped, leaseholders, except the perpetuity ones, 
are to be included, and in fact the Government has substantially 
adopted Mr. Parnell’s own bill, and this to such an extent that Mr. 
Goschen, of all people in the world, publicly extended the right 
hand of political fellowship to the Irish leader in the House of 
Commons, expressing satisfaction at the thought of having his 
support. Mr. Morley has delivered a speech at Hackney on this 
subject, the lightest and cleverest he has made for some time, and 
which by its truth and point has enraged the Unionists almost 
beyond bearing. One of their organs denounces it ridiculously as 
“an acrimonious harangue”; and the Zmes declares that “he is a 
bitterly hostile critic,” and “ neither a fair nor a candid one.” And 
in this speech he shows that “ you have got in April Lord Salisbury 
rejecting the policy which in May he accepts; you have got him 
in June again rejecting the policy he had accepted in May ; and you 
have him in July accepting the policy which he had rejected in 
June.” And the quotation : 


“Oh, swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb,” 


was not less literally true than exquisitely felicitous. The 7imes has 
said: ‘‘We hope the humiliation which Ministers have had to bear, 
not undeservedly, will act as a salutary warning. The Unionist 
cause cannot afford the discredit of another fiasco of this sort.” And 
the poor Spectator confesses in its dismay that ‘we read this debate 
on the Land Bill with a feeling hardly distinguishable from despair.” 
But, more than anything else, Lord Salisbury’s words at the meeting 
of the Conservative party at the Carlton Club show how complete 
and how humiliating is the Conservative surrender. At that meet- 
ing Lord Salisbury admitted that the proposed alterations were 
contrary to the traditions and the principles of Conservatism, but 
there was no alternative between them and a dissolution. He de- 
clared the Government were in a bog owing to the Land Act of 
1881, and they must get out of it in some way. One who was 
present reported that he said in effect, if not in actual words, 
“These alterations are opposed to all Conservative principles, but 
you must swallow them if we are to keep in office.” After this it 
is hardly worth while even to disinter Mr. Balfour's remark on 
March 22, that “it would be madness and folly to break a contract 
solemnly entered into five years ago.” 

As the result of all this, it is natural the Government should feel 
the raft upon which they are sailing begin to show signs of settling 
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down beneath them. So long as they were sweeping away the 
common liberties of the sister country there was nobody to say them 
nay, but as soon as any legislation which will affect the pockets of 
many of their supporters is proposed, the waters of self-interest 
threaten to engulf the exigences of party. The reconstitution of 
the Ministry is of course the first thought, and Lord Hartington is 
the only person to do it. Lord Salisbury is no doubt willing, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill are of course eager, and 
after the spectacle of weakness which the Conservative Ministry has 
presented, the Irish landlords feel that they could not but be better off 
in Liberal Unionist hands. The Pall Mall Gazette has reiterated the 
necessity for Lord Hartington’s accession to the Premiership, even 
from the Unionist point of view, and has been strongly supported by 
the Morning Post, which is the Ministerial organ at this moment. No- 
body has any actual knowledge upon the subject, however, but the 
only thing approaching to contradiction has been Mr. Smith’s laugh 
when a question was asked about it in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Smith, however, is a feeble person, and laughs easily, and any 
one who is tempted to elevate his cachinnation into a political portent, 
and make the laugh of Smith as historical as the shout of D’Assas, 
will probably find himself misled. From the Gladstonian point of 
view, of course, nothing could possibly be more satisfactory than 
this state of things: at last the Unionists are literally “‘ between 
the devil and the deep sea.” If they refuse to enter the Ministry, it 
must inevitably collapse very soon, and the devil will get his due in 
the shape of the Unionist seats. If, on the other hand, they do enter 
it, the same train of causes which is capsizing the Tories will capsize 
them, and the deep sea of Home Rule will swallow them. 

Finally, our retrospect brings us to the defeat of the Government 
upon a non-political matter—the arrest of Miss Cass, and the outrage 
perpetrated upon her by describing a respectable milliner’s fore- 
woman as a “common prostitute,” and the intolerable arrogance with 
which Mr, Newton lectured her in the “Go and sin no more” 
fashion. The policeman, Endacott, who arrested her, and swore 
that he had seen her frequently soliciting prostitution, is now shown, 
by an exhaustive inquiry which the authorities were compelled by 
the Government defeat in the House of Commons to set on foot, to 
be a man of impaired character; and a flood of light has been 
reluctantly let in upon the workings of the police system. Sir 
Charles Warren has already issued an order forbidding that the term 
“ common prostitute ” be applied to any persons arrested, except at the 
constable’s own risk, and that no prosecution for soliciting prostitution 
is to be entertained without the evidence of the prosecuting solicitee. 
The details of this case are, however, too familiar to call for further 
remark, except that, apart from its significance as a contemporary 
political factor, it is also a triumph of justice and sense in common 
‘social life, 





INDIA AND AMERICA: A CONTRAST. 


THE Indian problem naturally divides itself into two paramount 
considerations—the first, how to retain our possession of India; the 
second, how to develop the immense resources of our Indian Empire 
to the mutual advantage of the inhabitants of the mother country, 
and of her great Asiatic dependency. 

The second aspect of the problem is the one that chiefly concerns 
us at the present time. ‘The time is not far distant, if it has not 
already arrived, when it must be taken up by “ the powers that be,” 
and handled with infinitely greater firmness and vigour than 
heretofore. India, with all her enormous resources, continues to be 
one of the poorest countries in the world. ‘The British rule has by 
no means been so fruitful of ameliorating results as both India and 
Great Britain had a right to expect. There have been conspicuous 
defects of administration. These have probably been due rather to 
unsuitable methods than to blameworthiness in intentions or prin- 
ciples. But, even so, the results are deplorable, so much so that it 
is sometimes questioned whether we have gained as much as we have 
lost by the connection. There are many who look upon the land of 
white elephants as being itself a white elephant of the first 
magnitude. That it has involved the mother country in enormous 
risks, great disasters, and serious outlay is so patent that the fact is 
inscribed on every page of our Indian administration. So far, India 
can hardly be said to have paid its way. We have incurred the 
envy of other European Powers, the jealousy and enmity of powerful 
neighbours, the doubtful appreciation of the people whom we rule, 
the adverse criticism of humanitarians and political economists for 
what has so far been little better than a “mess of potage.” But 
our ideas have neither been those of Sir Galahad nor Don Quixote. 
We have had strictly business purposes in view, if they have not yet 
been fully realized. How far the future may recompense us remains 
to be seen. The clouds that obscure our mortal vision are only 
likely to be rolled away by the course of events that cast no shadows 
before, and there is no likelihood of any Venus doing for us in this 
matter what the goddess did for Aineas in the second Aineid. It 
may, nevertheless, be worth while to endeavour to draw aside the 
curtain, in order to discover what may be made of India under a wise 
and beneficent sway. 
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If we were to start upon this quest by asking, and endeavouring 
to ascertain, how far it was possible to Americanize our Indian 
Empire, we should be likely to provoke sentiments of incredulity, 
and perhaps of ridicule. And yet there is nothing in the sugges- 
tion that ought to excite serious doubts as to our sanity. Consider 
what America has become in the course of half a century. It is 
little more than fifty years since the United States, except as regards 
New England, was literally a “ waste, howling wilderness.” Without 
harbours, railways, canals; without inhabitants, capital, organization; 
the prey of nomadic and hostile aborigines, who waged a perpetual 
feud with the white settlers; liable to the attacks of savage beasts, 
reptiles, and other pests; with the land for the most part in the 
form of forests, morasses, and swamps ; with mineral resources either 
unknown or undeveloped : there was one item alone in the whole 
programme of material advantages that appeared to point to a 
prosperous future. That was the undoubted possession of a great 
estate. Working upon this base, the people of the United States 
have brought their country to the front rank among the nations. 
They have developed its agricultural resources to an extent that our 
grandfathers would have believed to be impossible; not only so, 
but they have placed it second only to the United Kingdom—which 
had a start of half a century in the race—as an industrial and 
manufacturing nation, and they have given a more than doubtful 
earnest that in a few years more they will, even in this respect, have 
a long lead. 

Why should not India go and do likewise? Is it a mere acci- 
dent, or an inexorable law of destiny, that the one nation should be 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice, while the other is 
grovelling in the most abject poverty? Is it a necessary law of 
their being that the one should be raising its head proudly among 
the nations, and challenging the competition and comparison of 
the whole civilized world, while the other is bowed to the ground 
by a burden of cares, calamities, and troubles that all our paternal 
legislation has so far been unavailing to cure, or even greatly to 
mitigate? Why should the mere mention of the two suggest a 
contrast in every essential feature of moral and material well-being, 
rather than the comparison that we would desire to establish ? 

These questions are in their way as profound as those propounded 
by the Sphinx, and as fateful in their just replies. America has 
prospered beyond all precedent, because of her free institutions, 
which are impossible in India on the same lines; because of her 
reception, with open arms, of the myriads who have sought within 
her hospitable borders for a liberty and a recompense denied to 
them at home; because of her rich soil, her generally temperate 
climate, and her mineral wealth. These natural elements of well- 
being have been supplemented and developed by a population of 
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unusual resource, inventiveness, intelligence, industry, and enter- 
prise. Those qualities, again, have been stimulated and enabled to 
yield their natural return by the conditions provided for settlement, 
by the ease with which land was acquired, by the liberty accorded 
to the people to make their own laws, by the facilities afforded for 
internal transport by road, river, lake, and rail; by the broad and 
liberal laws that favoured the acquisition of wealth, and provided a 
stimulus to exertion. In India, these conditions are largely reversed. 
No facilities to speak of are afforded for the acquisition of land, of 
wealth, or of the exchange of products. The people, necessarily 
compelled to endure an alien rule, are nerveless, ignorant, distrust- 
ful, timid, incapable of great effort. Their climate, though suffi- 
ciently varied in character, is yet generally enervating and depress- 
ing, so that the people do not rise to the conception or realization 
of “ enterprises of great pith and moment.” Their soil is far from 
exhausted—on the contrary, it is unusually prolific, a great deal of 
it yielding three crops in the course of a year; but it is cultivated 
in the rudest possible manner, and the systems of husbandry are at 
once wasteful and barbarous. Withal, however, there is much to 
inspire confidence, both in the people and in their future. The 
population is industrious, sober, steady, patient, and, like Dr. John- 
son’s Scotchman, ‘‘much may be made of them if they be caught 
young.” We have therefore to distinguish between India as she is, 
and India as she might be. 

It is to the cultivation of the land that we must first look for the 
regeneration of India. With the prosperity of the cultivators 
assured, that of the industrial population would inevitably follow. 
This has been the order of events in our own country, in the United 
States, in our Australasian colonies. But how are we toimprove the 
material well-being of the ryots? That is a question to which we 
must find an answer, if we are to carry this inquiry any further. 

It is quite manifest that we cannot bring about any considerable 
amelioration of the people on the present lines of tenure and 
husbandry of the land. The most essential element of success is 
therefore to revolutionize the existing methods of holding and culti- 
vating the land. The Government, as the universal owner of the 
land, can alone undertake the duty. It will not be an easy one— 
no great undertaking ever is; but it will undoubtedly be a benefi- 
cent one, if carried out in a proper manner and with due safeguards. 
The first consideration should be that of bringing under cultivation 
the enormous tracts of cultivable land now lying waste. This can 
only be done effectually by providing railway facilities. There are 
still over 100,000 square miles of such land awaiting cultivation ; 
that is to say, about fifteen millions of acres more than the whole 
cultivated land in the United Kingdom. Special facilities could be 
given to the people, who are unfortunately neither naturally enter- 
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prising nor naturally migratory in their habits, to take up this land. 
The experience of the United States and our own Australian 
colonies provides adequate precedents and analogies to enable this to 
be done readily and successfully, The peasantry of India are almost 
penniless, and it would therefore be necessary to help them to acquire 
the land, and even to provide the necessary implements for its cultiva- 
tion. Both ends might be attained by opening in every district a local 
Land Bank, to which the people could bring their contributions in 
kind as the crops fell in. There is very little transfer of money 
in India; and if the Government provided at the same time facilities 
for converting this produce into money, and shipping it to Europe or 
otherwise,the enterprise would be likely in course of time to be fully 
remunerative. But how, it may be asked, can the funds be provided 
for such a purpose, considering that India is already so poor, and the 
Government is even now at its wits’ end to raise the means necessary 
for meeting its ordinary engagements? This, though a difficult, 
does not seem to be an impossible matter. The Government could 
raise loans easily enough on an imperial guarantee, perhaps at 
34 per cent., but most certainly at 4 per cent. The surplus revenue 
already at command is sufficient to provide an annual sum of four 
millions or more for productive works, &c. This might, with economy 
in other spending departments, be brought up to six millions; and 
if such a sum were judiciously dealt with, it would provide for the 
annual interest on 130 millions sterling of capital expenditure. 
Suppose, now, that the land awaiting cultivation were to be dealt 
with on the American principle—that is to say, that each 
cultivator got the opportunity of taking up not less than a 
hundred acres, so as to afford facilities for economical husbandry 
with modern agricultural implements, the waste lands now awaiting 
cultivation would provide fully 640,000 holdings of 100 acres each, 
and a capital expenditure of 130 millions would, if applied ex- 
clusively to that purpose, give a sum of over £200 for each holding. 
This is certainly not a large capital to adequately stock and furnish 
a farm, but to the people of India it would represent the wealth of 
their own Golconda, and it would probably be found that their cheap 
labour, inexpensive living, and penurious habits, would enable one- 
half of the amount to go a long way in satisfaction of all the 
requirements of their newly-projected enterprises. If so, the one 
moiety might he used to develop the land, and the other moiety to 
provide communication, which is not less necessary. Supposing 
that £60,000,000 were expended in this latter way, it would easily 
provide for 12,000 miles of narrow-gauge railway at £5,000 per mile, 
and this should be sufficient to provide a very large proportion of the 
holdings with means of access to European markets ; in which case, a 
large, constant, and almost certainly remunerative demand for their 
produce would be assured. The rent that would be obtained for the 
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newly-cultivated land, where it was let, instead of being sold out- 
right, would at first be small. If it were only 4s. per acre, the 
annual produce to the Government would be some £16,000,000 a 
year. If it were sold at twenty-five years’ purchase of this sum, the 
product would be £5 an acre, at which average the now uncultivated, 
but still cultivable, land of which trustworthy details are available 
would be worth a capital sum of 320 millions sterling. 

This, however, would be but the commencement of the series of 
reforms that are necessary in order to lift the peasantry out of their 
present poverty and wretchedness, and to make India of real utility to 
the mother country. The creation of a system of small peasant 
proprietors on the now uncultivated land would be only a preliminary 
to overhauling the whole system of land tenure, That is likely to 
prove a more difficult and tedious operation. The natives of India 
are in general wedded to old customs, traditions, observances, and 
methods. They are slow to move, even when movement is manifestly 
to their advantage. It is therefore probable that they themselves 
would be the first to resent any attempt to vary the conditions of 
the permanent settlement, or zemindary tenure, even though it 
might be greatly in their own favour. But unless both this and 
the system of village settlement were absolutely remodelled and 
placed on an entirely different basis, it would be worse than useless 
to expect to institute such reforms as would get at the root of the 
present evils. The Zemindars need not be abolished. That, indeed, 
might not be a bad thing for the people, but it would create intense 
dissatisfaction among a powerful class, and for that reason is to be 
deprecated. But they could have their relations both to the 
Government and to the people placed on a different footing to what 
they now are. They might be more directly the factors or agents of 
the Government, and their business might be made to comprise the 
arrangement of loans for the purchase or hire of modern implements 
of husbandry, the collection of the rents to be paid direct to the 
Government, the arrangement of the conditions of the purchase of 
the land where the ryots saw their way to become proprietors, and 
soon. The conditions of the village and syotwari systems of tenure, 
inasmuch as they do not involve the disturbance or variation of any 
permanent compacts, would be much more easily met. But for all 
systems alike railway facilities and European methods and imple- 
ments of husbandry are indispensably necessary, if India is to 
compete in the markets of Europe with competitive nations in other 
parts of the world. 

It scarcely needs that we should speak of the extraordinary 
resources of India, Alike in regard to the vegetable and the 
mineral kingdom those resources are unique. The soil of India is 
adapted to the growth of almost every form of product. No country 
is better equipped to furnish forth our breakfast tables: it sends us 
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coffee, tea, sugar, spices, and the raw material of the staff of life. 
No country can better provide the material wherewith to clothe our 
persons, for it grows and exports cotton, wool, silk, hides, and skins ; 
while for our external adornment it supplies precious stones, jewel- 
lery, ivory, dyes, and oils. It ministers to our luxuries with tobacco, 
opium, and cunningly prepared condiments; and to our physical 
infirmities with rare drugs and medicines. For our great textile 
industries it has become almost an universal provider, for it supplies 
jute and hemp in addition to cotton and wool; while it grows the 
raw materials of other manufactures in indigo, horns, lac, gums, and 
resins. 

The total value of the imports of all kinds into the United 
Kingdom in 1885 amounted to 371 millions sterling. The following 
table shows the imports of such commodities as British India can 
supply, and the proportions received from that empire :— 
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According to this statement, of twenty articles that are grown 
largely in India, and which India under vigorous conditions of 
development might wholly supply, only about 17 percent. of the 
total imports into the United Kingdom are now received from that 
country. It is a debateable point how far India can successfully 
and permanently compete with the United States in the supply of 
breadstufis to the great consuming nations of Europe. That it can 
compete may be regarded as settled by the fact that it does; not 
only so, but it competes with an increasing measure of success. Of 
the 614 million cwt. of wheat imported into the United Kingdom in 
1885, India only supplied 12 millions; but of the 474 million cwt. 
imported in 1886, she supplied 11 millions. In this period Russian 
supplies have declined from 12 to 33 millions, and Australasian from 
5} to three-quarters of a million ; while Germany, Turkey, Roumania, 
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and Egypt have each reduced their supplies considerably. The 
marked feature of 1886 was the extremely low range of prices ; but in 
the most unprofitable year, probably, that wheat-growers have ever 
known, India has improved her relative position as a source of supply; 
not only so, but the returns show the average price of imported 
Indian wheat to have been 7s. 1d. per cwt., as compared with 7s. 7d. 
per ewt. for the wheat imported from the United States. 

We are now importing into the United Kingdom from forty-five 
to fifty millions sterling worth of cereal products per annum, nearly 
the whole of which could be grown in India; but as yet our imports 
of breadstuffs from that country have never exceeded five millions a 
year. The value of our imports of raw cotton over the last six 
years has been more than forty millions a year, but we have not 
taken more than five millions’ worth, on an average, from India. 
There is absolutely no proper excuse for our existing dependence on 
other countries. The area adapted to the cultivation of cotton in 
India is sufficiently large to give us all the supplies we require. 
These are the two most flagrant examples of what India is losing 
through the masterly inactivity of the Government ; but many minor 
examples could be quoted. 

Those who are sceptical concerning the ability of India to compete 
with the United States in the supply of those commodities would do 
well to read Mr. Birkmyre’s pamphlet,’ which shows that wheat can 
be grown over a large area of India for 5s. to 7s. 6d. per quarter, as 
compared with 12s. to 13s. in Dakota; that the average freight from 
San Francisco—through which we receive more than one-third of 
our American supplies—is on the average higher than from Calcutta, 
Bombay, or Kurrachee ; that as every twenty miles of cartage adds 
another shilling per quarter to the price of wheat, the present trunk 
lines of India, unsupplied with feeders, enable but a very limited part 
of the wheat-growing area to be opened up; and that even on the rail- 
ways that have been built in India, the rates for the carriage of 
grain that affect the small native traders are very much higher than 
the American rates for similar distances.’ 

These are serious drawbacks, coinciding with remarkable advan- 
tages. Assuming that wheat can be grown in India as a whole 
cheaper than in America as a whole, under existing conditions, what 
might not be done if the conditions were improved, if the latest 
implements and processes were introduced, railways extended in 
every direction, and rates of transport lowered? With these three 
reforms accomplished—with Americanized facilities and Americanized 
rates, India would wake up like a young giant refreshed, and 


1 “Indian Wheat v. American Protection.” 

? In a paper which Mr. J. 8. Jeans read on March 16 last before the East India 
Association, it was shown that the average charge for transport in the United States 
in 1885 was only ‘53d. per mile, against ‘86d. in India; or, in other words, that the 
Indian railway rates were 62 per cent. higher. 
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assume a position in the economy of nations that the many disabili- 
ties already alluded to have heretofore hindered her from attaining. 

The opponents of the railway extension policy point to the dis- 
placement of labour which it would involve as a reason for declining 
to engage in the rapid opening up of the country. They argue that 
the transport trade of India is carried on at present mainly by 
carriers on roads, rivers, and canals, whose occupation would be 
seriously threatened, and probably even brought to an end, by the 
advent of the rail and the locomotive. It is worth while bringing 
this argument to the test of actual facts. According to the census 
of 1881 there were in that year 635,000 carriers by road, 323,000 
carriers by inland water navigation, and 104,000 carriers by sea, &c. 
Now, it is hardly likely that the two latter categories would be much 
affected by railway competition, For heavy traffic, water transport 
can always hold its own against the railway. It is, however, pro- 
bable that there would be a considerable shifting and displacement of 
the carriers by road. The old pack-horse and bullock-waggon might 
absolutely go to the wall, except in the most remote districts. But 
against this there would be a much larger employment of the popu- 
lation, not only in working the railways, but in building them as 
well; and that, too, under greatly improved circumstances. The 
railways of the United States employ as many persons as the road 
transport traffic of India, and very many more, if the numbers 
engaged in constructive works are taken into account. Even the 
United Kingdom, with only about a ninth of the population of India 
and only about a tenth of the area, employs on 19,000 miles of 
railway quite two-thirds of the whole population of India that is 
engaged in road transport. The displacement, then, would in course 
of time be clearly to the gain of the people of India, by affording 
them more regular employment at higher average rates of wages, 
where they were transferred from the roads to the railways. This 
movement has, indeed, already been largely effected. ‘The number 
of native employés at present engaged on the railways of India is 
over 200,000. Treble the existing mileage, and presumably you will 
raise this number to that of the carriers by road in 1881, so that the 
displacement need neither be a long nor a difficult operation, even if 
it were a complete one. But it is by no means certain that it 
would be complete. There will always be a field for local carriers in 
India, which is not, like England, more or less a congeries of large 
and important towns, but a country dotted with no fewer than 
715,000 towns and villages, most of them necessarily of very small 
size, and therefore likely to continue to provide traffic for carriers by 
road as well as for railway transport. 

It is no doubt true that the expenditure incurred on behalf of 
India has greatly increased within recent years. This expenditure 
has mainly been entailed by the necessities that existed for under- 
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taking large public works. It should never be forgotten that India 
was, until within comparatively recent years, an almost entirely 
undeveloped country. Sixty years ago, Hindostan possessed no 
navigable canals, no turnpike roads, no railways, no steam naviga- 
tion. There were few roads of any kind adapted for wheeled 
vehicles and the movement of heavy products, so that transportation 
had to be carried on by river craft, and upon the backs of camels, 
elephants, and horses. In these circumstances it was necessary to 
provide trunk or main roads at a heavy outlay.’ 

Between 1840 and 1885 the total expenditure on public works 
of all kinds in India amounted to a little over 304 millions sterling. 
Over the same period the cost of the maintenance of the army 
absorbed 698 millions sterling, civil administration 380 millions, 
direct charges on the revenue and cost of collection 336 millions, 
and famine, &c., with interest on the debt, brought up the total 
expenditure over the whole period to 2,034} millions. This expen- 
diture has, however, varied considerably within recent years, alike 
as regards its constituent elements and its annual total. Until 
1854 the annual expenditure had never exceeded thirty millions 
sterling a year; but up-to this time, also, the outlay on pro- 
ductive works had never amounted to a million sterling in any 
financial twelvemonth. In 1854 a radical change occurred in the 
methods and principles of administration. Within three years the 
outlay on productive works rose from less than a million to nearly 
44 millions, and in 1864 the outlay was not less than seven 
millions on this account alone. The several administrations that 
have since controlled the finances of India appear to have been 
fully alive to the importance of keeping up the expenditure on 
public works, but they appear also to have given more attention, 
at any rate until lately, to the construction of turnpike roads and 
irrigation works than to that of railways. All three forms are no 
doubt necessary, but by no means equally so; and it is now a 
contested point which of the three is most likely to bring about 
the rapid and effective opening up of the country. The advantages 
of all three are so obvious, that it would no doubt be well if their 
development could be made co-equal and concurrent; but if a 
choice must be made, the railway, as a means of not only affording 
access to outside markets, but of opening up facility of communica- 
tion between one district and another, and thereby enabling famine- 
stricken districts to be at once relieved, and the prices of com- 
modities to be equalized, appears to claim the first consideration,’ 


1 In 1836 a great trunk road was commenced from Calcutta to Delhi, a distance of 
887 miles, and four years later another road was commenced from Agra to Bombay, 
734 miles. In 1843, again, a road was completed from Bombay across the mountains 
to Ahmednugger, and the same road was afterwards continued to Calcutta, a distance 
of 1,002 miles from Ahmednugger. Many roads of minorimportance were afterwards 
carried out. 

2 In districts that are thickly populated the expenditure on irrigation works may 
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It is by no means an easy matter to work out from the accounts 
of the Government of India the total expenditure on account of 
either irrigation or other public works. The expenditure is divided 
into two branches: that which is not chargeable to revenue, and 
that which is. The latter, again, is subdivided into the two 
categories ‘of expenditure chargeable to imperial and expenditure 
chargeable to provincial funds. Under the first-named head the 
total outlay to the present time has been about 25,000,000 sterling, 
of which the greater part has been incurred on behalf of the North- 
west Provinces and Oudh, Bengal and the Punjab. In Bombay and 
Sindh the expenditure has been much less considerable. Of expendi- 
ture charged to revenue the total amount during the last few years 
has been about 5,500,000 sterling, the greater part being charged 
to provincial funds, ‘The total outlay on irrigation works may be 
put at 32,000,000 to 35,000,000 sterling, up to the present time. 
Up to 1877-78 the increase of the Jand revenue due to irrigation 
works was included under that heading; but in that year it was 
made a separate item, which has grown from £421,000 to £1,500,000 
in the interval. Taking the expenditure as a whole at £35,000,000 
sterling, it is clear that the present annual revenue of £1,500,000 
provides a return at the rate of about 4°3 per cent., which is not by 
any means unsatisfactory, considering how little time has yet been 
allowed for the revenue to develop. ‘he irrigation expenditure 
would indeed be entirely remunerative if the charges due on capital 
were to be met wholly in India, and were thereby relieved from the 
loss on exchange by remittances to England. 

While, however, the land has been made to yield something like 
a million and a half per annum more than it did in respect of the 
outlay on irrigation, the revenue from this source in the form of 
rent or assessment—apart from the special payments for water where 
water has been supplied—has been practically stationary since 1864. 
This is not as it should be. In the interval the people have had the 
benefit of the construction of some thousands of miles of railway, 
of better roads, better harbours, better education, more effective 
sanitation, and many other provisions that appertain to a wise and 
well-regulated care for their moral and material wellbeing. The 
population has in the meanwhile enormously increased. A great 
deal more land has been brought under cultivation; more profitable 
crops have been cultivated; greater security has been provided 
against the influences of weather and climate. Other sources of 
revenue have considerably augmented. The revenue obtained from 
taxation has advanced from 8} to 124 millions; and that from 
tributes, excise, &c., from 34 to 74 millions, Why should the 


be made directly reproductive by the rents received for water; and the cultivators, 
though not bound to take the water, are generally ready to do so, finding that much 
heavier crops are thereby assured, while in many cases it makes all the difference 
between one or two and three crops a year. 
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land revenue remain so stationary? ‘This is a problem that seems 
to demand a closer and more exhaustive investigation. 

Theoretically, the whole of the land of India belongs to the 
Government, They, as the owners of the soil, are supposed to 
levy the rents or assessments, and to possess absolute power in 
this respect. Jpso facto, however, they are by no means absolute, 
being indeed subject to limitations and restrictions of the most 
onerous and unique description. The most serious of these re- 
strictions is, as we have already noted, the permanent settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis, which extends over about 200,000 square miles of 
the area of British India, being roughly one-fourth of the whole. 
But the other systems of tenure are not in principle greatly better 
than this. The so-called village land revenue system is based upon 
estimates of what the village community can afford to pay, calculated, 
as a rule, on extremely imperfect data; and the third system, the 
ryotwari, labours under the defect of allowing the large landed 
proprietors—rajahs, dewans, and native notabilities generally—to settle 
directly with the Government, if he be the reputed owner of the 
land, on terms that may be infinitely below those on which he allows 
the cultivators to escape. The machinery of collecting the assess- 
ments is, moreover, very cumbersome and costly, and appears to be 
increasingly so. The cost of collecting the land revenue in 1885 
was £1,118,000 more than in 1870, so that after the additional cost 
of collection had been met, the revenue of 1885, which should have 
been £744,000 more than that of 1870, was really £374,000 less. 
This is a deplorable result, after all that we have professed to do for 
India in the interval, and clearly betrays a leakage which, consider- 
ing all that has been done in and for India in the meantime, is 
perfectly inexcusable. What would a landowner in the United 
Kingdom think of an agent that expended some fifteen per cent. of 
the total produce of his estates in collecting the rents? Would he 
not at once demand that his accounts should be overhauled? and 
would he not demand this all the more if he found, as we find in 
India, that the expenditure under this head has increased from ten to 
fifteen per cent. of the sum collected within a very few years? ‘The 
land revenue of the United Kingdom is calculated at over sixty 
millions a year. If the cost of collecting this revenue were as much 
in England as in India, it would amount to some ten millions a year. 
Again, it is a fact of serious import, that India, with ten times the 
area, only yields to the real landowner—the Government—one-third 
the revenue received from agricultural land in the United Kingdom. 

There are, however, other elements in Indian finance that equally 
require to be overhauled and re-adjusted. The army is in this 
regard the chief of sinners, as a few facts will probably suffice 
to show. 

Army expenditure in India has been increasing within recent 
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years in a manner that does not seem to have attracted, as it should 
have done, the attention of those who are responsible for the finances 
of that country. There is not much to complain of as regards the 
actual expenditure upon the fighting matériel. That has not greatly 
varied within the last ten years. The total effective strength of the 
European forces in the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, has varied from a maximum of 59,308 in 1874, to a mini- 
mum of 55,525 in 1883. The effective army expenditure within the 
same interval has varied from a maximum of £12,451,000 in 1882, 
to a minimum of £11,081,000 in 1875. There has only, therefore, 
been a variation of about £1,400,000 (or, say, roughly a million and 
a half) in the effective expenditure, excluding the special expendi- 
ture incurred in respect of military operations in Afghanistan and 
Egypt; and although this increase of outlay happens to coincide with 
a decrease of personnel, and therefore proves a higher per capita 
expense, it is not so remarkable as to call for much comment. But 
when we analyse the returns of non-effective expenditure, the outcome 
is by no means equally satisfactory. With a considerably reduced 
effective personnel in the later period, the non-effective outlay in 
India has increased, as between 1875 and 1884, from £676,000 to 
£822,000, and in England from £1,056,000 to £2,802,000. In 
both countries together there has been an increase of £1,892,000, 
or about 110 per cent., in this one item of non-effective expenditure 
within ten years. To enumerate the items of increase, would be a 
tedious and unprofitable operation. They are chiefly ranged under 
the heads of pensions, gratuities, and awards. But why should this 
enormous difference have proceeded pari passu with a reduction in the 
strength of our Indian army? That’s the rnb—the true test of the 
economic value of the expenditure. And it must not be forgotten 
that the Government has allowed this vast increment of expenditure 
on their own particular fads and favourites, while they were de- 
nouncing the idea of increasing the expenditure on productive public 
works, and shedding metaphorically crocodile tears over the incurable 
poverty of the people upon whom the burden of this extra outlay 
has mainly fallen. 

There is another direction in which, as it seems to us, considerable 
economy is practicable. There is some reason to believe that the 
capital embarked in guaranteed railways has not been raised in the 
most economical manner possible. According to the Administration 
Report for 1885, there were then about 66 millions sterling ex- 
pended in guaranteed lines, of which 544 millions took the form 
of share capital raised at 5 per cent. Now, this is a much higher 
rate of interest than it is necessary to pay, with Consols at over 
100, and with many millions seeking secure investment at low rates 
of interest. It is not at all impossible that a great deal of this 
money would, under proper financial arrangements and guarantees, be 
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subscribed at about 3 per cent. The difference between that rate 
and the 5 per cent. now paid would, on the 5 per cent. capital, be 
not less than £1,088,000 sterling a year—a sum sufficient in itself 
to build 155 miles of railway annually at £7,000 a mile. 

It is not, however, any part of our intention to carry this criticism 
of ways and means a outrance. It is sufficient to show, in a general 
way, that the means at command are not absolutely exhausted, and 
if the means are available, there should be neither difficulty nor 
delay in proceeding with the reforms we have suggested. It is diffi- 
cult on the present occasion to take a longer look ahead. Enough 
has probably been said to show how India may be provided with a 
better system of agriculture, and with more ample and suitable 
facilities for placing her products on the markets of the world. That 
done, the rest would be likely to follow as a matter of course. 
Beginning with some knowledge of methods of European husbandry, 
the people of India would naturally proceed thence to acquire the 
industrial arts and manufactures that have done so much for the 
Western world. The development of the mineral resources of the 
country would be equally a matter of course. Of the extent and 
variety of those resources it is unnecessary to speak here, beyond 
stating that they embrace abundance of coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, 
and petroleum. ‘The resources of India are adapted to the prosecu- 
tion of every modern industry of any importance ; but we cannot 
hope for much in this direction until the other desiderata indicated 
as conditions precedent have been supplied. 





VICTOR HUGO'S DIARY.' 


THE new volume of Victor Hugo, which bears the title of ‘‘ Choses 
Vues,” is a welcome addition to the works of a very voluminous 
writer. As its name implies, it consists of a series of descriptions 
of the most striking and stirring events in the lifetime of the author, 
of which he himself was an eye-witness. The life of Victor Hugo, 
as all the world knows, extended far beyond the limits usually allotted 
to man. It covered a period of eighty-three years, spent in the 
public eye, and consecrated to the service of humanity. The most 
distinguished Frenchman of the age in which he lived, his opportuni- 
ties of observing and of judging men and things were unique, and 
well did he turn them to account. He appears to have lost no time 
in committing his thoughts and observations to writing whilst the 
impressions of the moment were fresh ; and, as a consequence, much 
that he has left us will be of permanent value to the historian. 
Whatever may be said of his treatment of historical subjects in some 
of his other works, in ‘‘ Choses Vues,” at any rate, he conscientiously 
strove after accuracy, and seems to have succeeded in attaining it. 
It is likewise worthy of notice that the style of the book is as un- 
exceptionable as its matter. There is nothing of the turgid or the 
grandiose in the latest of Hugo’s posthumous works. Here, at all 
events, he was mindful of the truth of his own saying: ‘Le simple 
est aussi du grand.” 

The first chapter of ‘‘Choses Vues” was written in the year 
1838. It consists of a vigorous and at the same time unsym- 
pathetic and almost contemptuous characterization of Talleyrand, and 
it tells with singular force the ghastly story, how his brain, after it 
had been removed for purposes of embalmment, was forgotten, and 
was flung by a servant into the gutter. At the date when the diary 
commences Victor Hugo was thirty-six years of age; and although 
it would be an exaggeration to say of him, as he said of Talleyrand, 
that he had “approché, connu, observé, pénétré, remué, retourné, 
approfondi, raillé, fécondé, tous les hommes de son temps, toutes les 
idées de son siécle,” he had already made for himself a name alike 
as poet, novelist, dramatist, and reformer. Born at Besancon in 
1802, his faculties came rapidly to maturity, and his poetic genius 


1 Guvres inédites de Victor Hugo: Choses Vues. Paris. 1887. Things Seen (Choses 
Vues). By Victor Hugo. London. 1887. 
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began to manifest itself whilst he was still a boy. Chateaubriand is 
said to have described him as “the sublime child”; and he was 
himself so much impressed by the author of “ Atala,” that when 
taken by a friend to see him he exclaimed, “I would be Chateau- 
briand or nothing.” ‘ The Child is father of the Man.” ‘ Messieurs 
les écoliers, messieurs les hommes,’ writes the author of “ Choses 
Vues,” “c’est la méme chose. C'est quil y a déja de homme dans 
Yécolier et qu'il y a toujours de lécolier dans homme.” 

Victor Hugo was fortunate in his parentage, his father being 
General Count Hugo, a soldier of the Republic and a General of the 
First Empire. The General, we are told, set his children a fine 
example of duty, being ever their instructor in the paths of honour. 
On his mother’s side Victor Hugo was descended from an old family 
that was famous in La Vendée for its devotion to the Royalist cause. 
Hence it is that we find Villemain, in the pathetic interview nar- 
rated in “ Choses Vues,” under the date 1845, addressing Hugo in 
these terms : 

‘You will be able to tell how I suffer, and how my enemies have 
succeeded in destroying all the confidence and extinguishing all the 
light within me. I no longer know what I am doing or what is 
wanted of me. For example. You are a man who is as noble as 
any that exists: you are of the blood of La Vendée, of military 
blood—I will go further and say of warriors’ blood ; there is nothing 
in you that is not pure and loyal; you are independent of every- 
body and of everything; I have known you for twenty years, and I 
have never seen you do any act which was not upright and honour— 
able. Well, you may imagine my misery, for in my soul and 
conscience I am not sure that you have not been sent here by my 
enemies to spy upon me.” 

Victor Hugo, then, inherited from both parents alike the high 
qualities of mind and heart with which he was endowed. As 
regards opinions, however, a distinction must be drawn. The 
political sympathies of the father were diametrically opposed to 
those of the mother. The father was an attached adherent of 
the Empire, the mother was devoted with equal or with even 
greater fervency to the Royalists. Indeed, so strong were the 
sentiments that they respectively entertained on political matters 
that, with all their admirable qualities, they found it impossible to 
live happily together, and by mutual consent determined to separate. 
The children remained with the mother, and, as was all but inevit- 
able under the circumstances, Victor became the champion of Royalist 
opinions. ‘Those who hate tyrants should love kings,” he wrote in 
his first tragedy, “ Irtaméne,” at a time when he was doubtless filled 
with delight at the restoration of the Bourbons to power. The 
father looked’ on calmly whilst the son was giving expression to 
Opinions so contrary to his own, mindful of the proverb which tells 
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us that we should not attempt to force the course of a stream, On 
one occasion, when Victor had been expressing himself warmly in 
favour of the Vendeans, General Hugo turned to General Lucotte 
and said: “ Let us leave all to time. The child shares his mother’s 
views; the man will have the opinions of his father.” 

General Hugo’s prophecy was fulfilled to the letter, although a 
considerable space of time was required for its fulfilment; for 
the change from Royalist to democratic opinions was in Victor 
Hugo's case a slow and gradual process, and was in fact the out- 
come of years of experience and of thought. Even when his views 
on political affairs had matured and had assumed their final shape, 
he was able to look back upon his earlier deliverances, if not with 
feelings of absolute satisfaction, yet without any very serious 
regrets. His “Odes et Ballades” he could, he said, place with 
perfect conscientiousness, and even with a certain amount of pride, 
alongside the democratical works of his manhood. Indeed, his whole 
life was a drama, no act or scene of which could be rightly under- 
stood apart from the other acts and scenes which preceded and which 
followed it. To quote his own words: “In the fierce strife against 
early prejudices imbibed with a mother’s milk and in the slow rough 
ascent from the false to the true, which to a certain extent makes 
up the substance of every man’s life, and causes the development of 
his conscience to be the type of human progress in general—each 
step so taken represents some material sacrifice to moral advance- 
ment, some interest abandoned, some vanity eschewed, some worldly 
benefit renounced ; nay, perhaps, some risk of home or even life 
incurred.” From all which it manifestly follows that the more 
charitable view of a man’s change of political opinions is often the 
truer view also, and Victor Hugo would doubtless have subscribed 
to the sentiment to which Royer-Collard gave expression when he 
said: “‘ Chacun a sa conscience, et dans les choses politiques il y 
a beaucoup de manié¢res d’étre honnéte. On a Vhonnéteté qui 
résulte de la lumiére qu’on a.” 

If, however, Victor Hugo was a partisan, he was before and above 
all things a patriot. “French of the French and lord of human 
tears ” are the words in which our own Poet Laureate most fittingly 
apostrophizes him. In the year 1827 an incident occurred that 
stirred to their depths the patriotic instincts of his nature. At a 
ball given by the Austrian Ambassador in Paris the French 
marshals who attended were subjected to a studied and deliberate 
insult by being deprived of their legitimate titles. ‘“ Austria, 
humiliated by titles which recalled her defeats, publicly denied 
them. The marshals had been invited in order to show contempt 
for their victories, and the Empire was insulted in their persons. 
They immediately quitted the embassy in a body.” The Austrians 
were the most powerful friends of the Bourbons, but this did not 
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prevent Victor Hugo from giving expression to the indignation with 
which his soul was filled. He dashed off his “Ode a la Colonne,” 
anxious above all things to show that he was a Frenchman first 
and a Royalist afterwards. From being the champion of the 
Bourbons he came to be an admirer of the glory and the greatness 
of the Empire, just as in his later days he hailed with gratitude and 
with delight the fuller liberty of Republican France. 

The growth of these feelings may be traced in the pages of 
“‘Choses Vues.” Under the year 1840 will be found a most graphic 
and elaborate account of the funeral of Napoleon, which was com- 
piled, as the narrative itself informs us, from notes taken on the 
spot. The ceremony was a most magnificent one, but it was not, in 
the judgment of Victor Hugo, by any means so magnificent as the 
occasion demanded. In describing the car in which the body was 
contained he complains that the real coffin was invisible. It had 
been deposited inside the basement, and that, he contended, detracted 
from the sensational effect : “ That was the grave defect of the car. 
It concealed what one wished to see, what France had demanded, 
what the people expected, what every eye sought—the coffin of 
Napoleon.” Victor Hugo was evidently of the opinion of the Prince 
de Joinville, who maintained that, whilst everything that emanated 
from the people on this occasion was great, everything that emanated 
from the Government was paltry. “It is certain,” he writes, “that 
all this ceremony has been curiously like a juggle. The Government 
appeared to fear the phantom which it had raised. It seemed as 
though the object was to show and to hide Napoleon. Everything 
which would have been too grand or too touching was left out of 
sight. That which was real and imposing was concealed beneath 
more or less splendid coverings: the imperial procession was juggled 
into the military procession, the army was juggled into the National 
Guards, the Chambers were juggled into the Invalides, the coffin was 
juggled into the cenotaph. What was wanted, on the contrary, was 
that Napoleon should be taken up frankly, should be honoured, 
should be treated royally and popularly as Emperor, and then a 
brilliant success would have been achieved where a failure almost 
took place The grandeur of the ceremony lay in the spot, in the 
man, in what was real; in the sword, in the hat, in the eagle, in the 
soldiers, in the assemblage of the people, in the ebony coffin, in the 
ray of sunlight.” It is worthy of notice in this connection that the 
most impressive sight that met the eye of the spectator on the occa- 
sion of the magnificent public funeral with which all France honoured 
the memory of Victor Hugo, now four years ago, was the pauper’s 
hearse upoy which, in accordance with the poet’s express desire, his 
own body was borne through the streets of Paris to its last resting- 
place in the Panthéon. 

The description of the funeral of Napoleon is followed by chapters 
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of the Diary in which much that is of interest will be found respect- 
ing Charles X. and Louis Philippe. ‘The character of Charles X. is 
graphically delineated for us in a conversation that took place between 
Victor Hugo and Royer-Collard at a meeting of the Académie in 
1848. ‘After all,” said M. Royer-Collard, giving an example of the 
kind of honesty that is presented in the lives of some of the most 
eminent public men—“ after all, Charles X., too, was honest.” When 
he had given expression to this opinion he relapsed into silence. “I 
left him,” writes Hugo, “to ponder for a moment, and, wishing to 
know his innermost thoughts, I resumed : ‘Whatever may have been 
said of him, he was, as a king, an honest man; and whatever may 
have been said of him likewise, it was through his own fault that 
he fell. Historians may represent the matter as they please, but 
there it is. It was Charles X. who overthrew Charles X.’ ‘ Yes,” 
replied M. Royer-Collard, at the same time nodding his head with a 
grave token of assent ; ‘it is true he overthrew himself; he would 
have it. It is said he had bad advisers. It is false—false 

those who surrounded the king—those who were called the courtiers 
—were wiser than himself.’ M. Royer-Collard remained silent for a 
moment, then added, with a sad smile, which he often assumed during 
the conversation : ‘ Wiser: that is to say, less insane.—No, nobody 
advised him, he continued; ‘and nothing advised him. He had 
always, from his youth upwards, preserved his own identity. He 
was still the Count d’Artois; he had not changed. Not to change, 
if one should live to be eighty years of age, that was the only quality 
which he valued Charles X. was destined to do what he did. 
I knew it; I was acquainted with the king ; I saw him from time 
to time. As I was a Royalist, he used to receive me with friendli- 
ness and treat me kindly. I readily foresaw the stroke which he was 
meditating I may say that on the day when I took up to the 
king the address of the two hundred and twenty-one—it was towards 
the end of February 1830—TI read the events of July in his looks.’” 
It was to passages such as this that we referred when we said that in 
““Choses Vues” there would be found much that was of permanent 
value to the historian. 

Equally interesting are the glimpses afforded us of the life and 
conversation of Louis Philippe. ‘‘ King Louis Philippe said to me the 
other day,” writes Hugo under the date of September 1844, “‘I was 
never in love but once in my life, ‘And with whom, sire?’ 
‘With Madame de Genlis.’ ‘Ah! but she was your tutor. The 
king laughed, and replied: ‘As you say. And a strict tutor, | 
assure you. She brought up my sister and myself in quite a fero- 
cious manner. Getting up at six in the morning, summer and winter ; 
fed upon milk, roast meats and bread ; never any luxuries, never any 
sweetmeats ; plenty of work and no play As I grew up I 
perceived that she was very pretty. I knew not what possessed me 
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when she was present. I was in love, and did not know it. She, 
who was an adept in such matters, understood and guessed what it was 
at once. She used me very badly. She constantly said to me, ‘ Come 
now, Monsieur de Chartres, you great booby, why are you always at 
my skirts?’ She was thirty-six years of age; I was seventeen.” 

Madame de Genlis on her part was accustomed to complain of the 
stinginess of the king. She said: ‘“‘He was a prince; I made a 
man of him. He wasclumsy ; I made a ready man of him. He was 
a bore ; I made an entertaining man of him. He wasa coward ; I made 
a brave man of him. He was stingy ; I could not make a generous 
man of him: liberal, if you like ; but generous—no.” 

Louis Philippe was much pleased with his travels in England, and 

delighted to talk to Victor Hugo on the subject for more than an 
hour at a stretch. He was wont, however, to lament that he was 
misunderstood by his fellow-countrymen. “Monsieur Hugo,” he 
said, “I am misunderstood. I am said to be proud, I am said to 
be clever. That means that I am a traitor; it grieves me. I am 
simply an honest man. I go the straight road. Those who are 
acquainted with me know that I am not wanting in frankness. Thiers, 
when he was acting with me, told me one day that we on dis- 
agreed: ‘ Sire, you are proud, but I am prouder than you.’ 
Thiers,” continued the king, “is clever, but he has too much of the 
conceit of a self-made man. Guizot is better Oh! what 
a rare thing a true Minister is! They are all like schoolboys. The 
attendances at the Council are irksome to them; the most important 
affairs are disposed of at a gallop.” 

Louis Philippe was, we learn, much attached to his sister, Madame 
Adélaide. Almost every morning he had a conversation with her on 
political matters. He consulted her upon everything, and never 
undertook anything of a serious nature in the tceth of her advice. 
The queen might be his guardian angel, but Madame Adélaide was 
his guiding spirit. “Quel vide pour un vieillard,” exclaims Victor 
Hugo, after telling the story of Madame Adélaide’s death. ‘“ Vide 
dans le coeur, dans la maison, dans les habitudes. Je souffrais de le 
voir pleurer. On sentait que c’étaient 14 de vrais sanglots venant du 
fond méme de ’homme.” ‘Then follows the narrative of the king’s 
flight, and Louis Philippe also vanishes from the scene! 

But enough has been said with regard to the political aspects 
of “Choses Vues,” and it is time that we proceeded to consider very 
briefly the light that is thrown by this work on the literary achieve- 
ments and the literary friendships and associations of its author. 
Victor Hugo was, as we have seen, a member of the Académie 
Francaise, *but it was only after a prolonged and determined 
struggle that he succeeded in obtaining a seat among the “ forty 
Immortals,” Thrice he knocked at the doors of this select.and ex- 


clusive fraternity of letters, and thrice was admittance refused him. 
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When first he called upon M. Royer-Collard to solicit his vote, the 
latter professed entire ignorance wlth regard to him, and the follow- 
ing amusing conversation took place between them:—“I am the 
author of ‘ Notre-Dame de Paris,’ ‘ Bug Jargal,’ ‘Le Dernier Jour 
d’un Condamné,’ ‘ Marion Delorme,’ &c.” “I never heard of any of 
them!” ‘Will you do me the honour of accepting a copy of my 
works?” ‘I never read new books!” But it was not merely with 
ignorance and indifference that Hugo had to contend ; he had also to 
wage war against passion and against prejudice. A literary revolu- 
tionist in his earlier as he was a political revolutionist in his later 
years, it was inevitable that he should have enemies. We have 
already quoted from the conversation that took place between 
Villemain and Victor Hugo towards the close of the year 
1845. Villemain was at that time a monomaniac, and was 
under the illusion that all the world was in a conspiracy 
against him. Hugo did his best to console and to undeceive him. 
“You have your enemies,” he said; ‘ but who has not? Guizot has 
’ enemies, Thiers has enemies, Lamartine has enemies. Have not I 
myself been struggling for twenty years? Have not I been for 
twenty years hated, defamed, sold, betrayed, reviled, hooted, jeered 
at, insulted, calumniated? Have not my books been parodied and 
my actions travestied ? Ialso am beset and spied upon, I also have 
traps set for me, and I have even been made to fall into them. 
Who knows that I was not followed this very day as I came from 
my house to yours? But what is all that tome? I disdain it. 
To learn to disdain is one of the most difficult and most necessary 
things in life. Disdain protects and crushes at the same time. It 
is a breastplate and a club. You have enemies. Why, it is the 
story of every man who has done a great deed or created a new 
idea. It is the cloud that thunders around everything that shines.” 
But Victor Hugo was not merely a preacher of fortitude ; his whole 
existence was a living example of the virtue. Over his grave 
might have been uttered the proud eulogy that was pronounced over 
the grave of Knox: “ Here lies one who never feared the face of 
mortal man.” In small things as well as in great the same fine 
quality was displayed. Thrice defeated in his endeavour to obtain 
admission into the Académie, he once more became a candidate 
when a vacancy occurred in 1841, and this time he was successful. 
Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Villemain, Mignet, Cousin, and Thiers 
cast their votes in his favour, and Balzac had the grace and the good 
feeling to decline to stand against him. Victor Hugo was not the 
man to forget a favour or a kindness. He lived on friendly terms 
with Balzac till the day of his death, on August 18, 1850, and he 
was present at his deathbed. When he reached home it was 
Sunday, and he found many persons awaiting him, amongst others 
Riza-Bey, the Turkish chargé d'affaires ; Navarrete, the Spanish poet ; 
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and Count Arrivabene, the Italian exile. He said to them, “‘ Gentle- 
men, Europe is on the point of losing a great mind.” A month 
before, he had visited Balzac and found him cheerful and full of 
hope, and entertaining no doubt of his recovery. ‘“ We had a long 
political discussion,” writes Hugo. “He reproached me with being a 
‘demagogue.’ He himself was a Legitimist. ‘How could you,’ he 
said to me, ‘ discard with so much complacency the title of Peer of 
France, the best after that of King of France ?’” 

Victor Hugo was likewise on terms of intimacy with Béranger, 
and ‘“Choses Vues” contains, amongst other good things, a lively 
and interesting conversation between the two poets on the wicked- 
ness of Puritanism and the inconveniences of popularity. ‘Qui dit 
puritain dit méchant,” says Béranger. ‘Et surtout sot,” adds Hugo. 
“La vraie vertu, la vraie morale et la vraie grandeur sont intelli- 
gentes et indulgentes.” In his literary no less than in his moral 
judgments Victor Hugo was liberal and broad-minded, but, like other 
people, he had his preferences—his favourite men and his favourite 
authors. In the new hall for private meetings at the Académie, the 
statue of Racine was placed in a corner, and the statue of Corneille 
in the centre, behind the President’s chair. Formerly it was Racine 
who was in the centre and Corneille in the corner. ‘This, said Hugo, 
was a step in the right direction. Another demolition, another 
reconstruction, and it would be Moliére who would be put in the 
place of honour. 

Two of the most entertaining chapters in “ Choses Vues” are 
those devoted to Mademoiselle Mars and Mademoiselle Georges, the 
famous actresses who created the parts of Doiia Sol and Lucretia 
in “Hernani” and “Lucréce Borgia” respectively. Hugo attended the 
funeral of Mdlle. Mars, which took place at the Madeleine. There 
was an immense crowd of spectators. Nothing, he observes, is so 
sad as a burial: one sees only people who are laughing. Every one 
gaily accosts his neighbour, and talks of his concerns. And again: 
“The people of Paris are like the people of Athens—frivolous, but 
intelligent. There were men in blouses there, with their sleeves 
tucked up, who said some true and forcible things about the stage, 
about art, about the poets. They sought and distinguished in the 
crowd men whose names are famous. These people must have glory. 
When there is no Marengo or Austerlitz, they love and must have 
their Dumas and their Lamartines. These are like a light towards 
which all:eyes are eagerly directed.” 

From the burial of Mdlle. Mars to the misery and degradation of 
Malle. Georges is but a single step. That the latter should have 
made a cdnfidant of Victor Hugo, at a time when she would rather 
have drowned herself than write to ask a favour of Rachel, of itself 
speaks volumes for the large-souled nature of the man. Victor 
Hugo, like the good Bishop Myriel in ‘Les Misérables,” held that 
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the faults of women, children, and servants—of the feeble, the 
indigent, and the ignorant—are the faults of their husbands, fathers, 
and masters ; of the strong, the rich, and the wise. He was full, not 
merely of that charity which consists in giving, but of that greater 
charity which consists in understanding and pardoning. He was 
always busy in finding for himself, and inspiring others with, the 
best way of sympathizing and solacing; the whole world was to him, 
as it was to the good and rare priest of whom he has given us such 
a fascinating portrait, a permanent subject of sadness seeking to be 
consoled. ‘ What enlightened this man was the heart. His wisdom 
was formed from the light that came thence.” The truth of these 
observations is abundantly exemplified in the incident narrated in 
‘“‘ Choses Vues,” which was the origin of Fantine. Victor Hugo had 
been dining with Madame de Girardin in the Rue Laffitte. He left 
rather early, and was going in search of a cab, when he saw a young 
man, well and stylishly dressed, stoop and pick up a great handful 
of snow and put it down the back of a woman of the streets, who 
stood at the corner of the boulevard, in a low-necked dress, The 
woman uttered a piercing shriek, fell upon the dandy, and struck 
him. The police hastened tothe spot. They seized the woman, but 
did not touch the man. Victor Hugo followed them to the police 
station, and by giving his name and deposing to that of which he 
had himself been an eye-witness, succeeded in obtaining the woman’s 
release. She was extremely grateful to him for his kindness. 
“How good the gentleman is! How good he is!” she was never 
tired of exclaiming. “These unhappy women,” adds Hugo, “are 
astonished and grateful, not only when they are treated with sym- 
pathy ; they are none the less so when they are treated with justice.” 
This singular and striking incident made a deep impression on 
Victor Hugo, and formed the groundword of some of the most 
notable passages in his favourite romance, “ Les Misérables.” 

The subjects treated of in ‘ Les Misérables”—the degradation of 
man by poverty, the ruin of woman by starvation, and the dwarfing 
of childhood by physical and spiritual night—were those about which 
its author felt most deeply, and wrote and spoke with the most 
powerful effect. Victor Hugo was a man of unbounded sympa- 
thies. “The still, sad music of humanity” was for ever sounding 
in his ears, and the sorrows and sufferings of the criminal and the 
outcast, no less than of the virtuous and the upright, touched him 
to the quick. “All things considered,” he said, “society is more guilty 
towards these wretches than they are guilty towards society. We may 
ask them: ‘What have you done with our peaches?’ Very well. 
But they might reply : ‘What have you done with our intelligence?’” 
It was this feeling, doubtless, that led him to take such an interest in the 
criminal classes, and to be such a stout and uncompromising opponent 
of the penalty of death. Conciliation for ideas and reconciliation for 
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men was the watchword of his life. He held it to be his duty to 
wage war against war, and in lieu of “ Delenda est Carthago ” he pro- 
posed the destruction of hatred, which was best effected by pardon. 
An enemy was better disarmed, he said, by offering him your hand 
than by shaking your fist in his face. 

His religion was as simple and as catholic as his morality. On 
August 2, 1863, he handed the following characteristic memoran- 
dum to M. Vacquerie: “‘I give 50,000 francs to the poor. I wish to 
be carried to the cemetery in their hearse. I refuse the prayers 
(oraisons) of all churches: I ask for a prayer (priére) from all 
souls. I believe in God.—Vicror Huo.” If we ask what he meant 
by God, his answer is ready to hand: “Je sens au fond des cieux 
quelqu’un qui voit mon dme; cela suffit.” This simple yet com- 
prehensive and all-sufficient creed is summed up for us once again, 
though from a different point of view, in the grand and impressive 
passage with which ‘‘ Choses Vues” concludes: “J’ai eu quelquefois 
en méme temps dans mes deux mains la main gantée et blanche qui 
est en haut, et la grosse main noire qui en est bas, et j’ai reconnu qu'il 
n’y a qu’un homme. Aprés que tout cela a passé devant moi, je 
dis que l’Humanité a un synonyme—Egalité; et qu'il n’y a sous 
le ciel qu’une chose devant laquelle on doive s’incliner, le génie, et 
qu’une chose devant laquelle on doive s’agenouiller, la bonté,” 





THE “PEASANT NOBILITY” OF ORKNEY 
AND SHETLAND. 


It is here intended to give a brief account of the rise and fall of 
the “ Udallers,” or “ Peasant Nobility” of Orkney and Shetland 
(Proceres Orcadium'); of their peculiar system of land tenure, as it 
existed under the now abolished native government of the islands ;. 
and of such “ Udal rights ” as the remnant still enjoy under British 
rule. 

This subject is of no little practical interest at the present time, 
seeing that many of those laws and customs which were in vogue in 
Orkney and Shetland during the early vigour of Udal law, and which 
have since been replaced by those of Scotland, are now—wisely or 
unwisely—to some extent being adopted by the British Legislature, 
and agitated for in and out of Parliament. This is not so surpris- 
ing when it is taken into consideration that the assimilation of 
Orcadian to Scottish customs was not so much the result of a natural 
and free development and survival of the fittest, as it was of the 
violence, tyranny, and usurpation of the unfittest in political morality 
and foresight, though numerically strongest for the time being. 

In considering this subject, it is indispensable that we should first 
take a comprehensive though rapid glance at the political history of 
these northern islands. 

In the year 872 the Norwegian Harldom of Orkney and Lordship 
of Shetland was founded by King Harald Harfagri of Norway, and 
endowed with legislative, fiscal, and defensive independence. The 
chief administration of justice and the representation of the sovereign 
power were placed in the hands of a hereditary rulership—the 
renowned Larls of Orkney and Lords of Shetland. ‘These earls were 
allowed to retain, for the expenses of their government, the whole 
royal revenues drawn from the islands, instead of having to transmit 
two-thirds of them to the king for imperial purposes, as had to be 
done by the earls of the other earldoms in Norway. The occasional 
investiture of the Earls of Orkney was the only prerogative exercised 
by the Crown, so that the islands were practically self-governing and 
sovereign. 

Orkney and Shetland appear to have had each an independent 
Legislature (Althing), of which all the Udallers, or freeholders, and 


1 Buchanan’s “ History of Scotland.” 
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their kindred the Udal-born, were hereditary members, making it 
thus a primary and not a representative assembly. 

The population of the islands was divided into two classes : 
(1) the Freemen, comprising’ («) the Udallers, or freeholders, and (0) 
their kindred the Udal-~born—i.c., those of Udal descent, whose Udal 
heritages had been temporarily alienated or pledged, but whose 
Udal birthright was inalienable ; and (2) the Unfree (strangers), those 
not of Udal descent, and who consequently had neither voice nor vote 
in the government of the islands, notwithstanding they might be the 
holders of pledged Udal lands. The Udallers and Udal-born were 
the descendants of the original settlers or conquerors of the lands. 

The expense of the insular government was defrayed by a land- 
tax. 

The defence of the islands had to be carried out by the Udallers, 
under the direction of the Earl. When the beacons were fired on 
the Ward Hills, and the arrow passed from homestead to homestead, 
they were all required to assemble and hand to hand protect their 
common interests. But when the Earl went on a Viking cruise it 
was not compulsory for any of the Udallers to go with him—a com- 
pulsion which in any case-would have been unnecessary, as the 
hardy Norsemen were ever eager for the adventures of a Viking 
jaunt. 

On September 8, 1468, the sovereignty of Orkney and Shetland 
was temporarily pledged (impignorated) to the Crown of Scotland in 
security for part of the dowry of the Princess Margaret of Denmark 
and Norway, at that time betrothed to King James III. The sum 
for which the islands were thus pledged was 58,000 florins of the 
Rhine, or about £24,166 13s. 4d. sterling. There was no limitation 
stipulated as to the time of redemption, so that “it has from time 
to time been made matter of curious speculation whether Norway 
might yet recover,” and has left “a subject fertile in ingenious 
speculations in international law.” The instrument of mortgage 
(incorporated in the marriage contract) provided that the laws and 
customs of the islands should not be interfered with in any way—a 
stipulation from time to time recognized as binding by the Scottish 
Parliament. 

The customary relations which subsisted at the time of the impig- 
noration between the insular civil and ecclesiastical courts and those 
of Norway were intended to, and did for some time, remain un- 
impaired. 

In 1471, the Earl of Orkney, with the special consent of the King 
of Norway, who was party to the transaction, abdicated his governor- 
ship of the isl&nds, with its emoluments, &c., in favour of the Scottish 
Crown. This was brought about on the basis of a private bargain 
made between the Scottish King and the Norse Earl, by which the 
latter received certain lands and revenyes in Scotland in exchange 
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for all his former rights to the earldom. Agreeably with the tenor 
of this transaction, and with the customs recognized in connection 
with the governorship of the islands, the King of Scotland had a 
special Act of Parliament passed annexing the governorship, “ the 
Earldom of Orkney and Lordship of Shetland,” to the Crown, not 
to be conferred on any but a lawful son of the king. The King of 
Scotland had thus, notwithstanding his acquisition of all rights of 
sovereignty, to be formally invested in the earldom by the Norwegian 
king—the reversionary sovereign. Consequently it would appear 
that the Scottish Crown was now to hold the earldom or governorship 
of the islands from and during the pleasure of the Norwegian 
Crown—a prerogative which could not in any way be affected by the 
redemption or non-redemption of the islands. 

Scottish Norse Government.—Throughout the whole of this period, 
(1471-1748) the office of governor, in violation of the above con- 
ditions—international, national, and local—was farmed out, feued, 
mortgaged, and finally granted “ irredeemably,” to all sorts of impe- 
cunious Scottish courtiers and troublesome creditors of the Crown, to 
make what they could out of, and never once to a prince of royal 
blood. 

From time to time these lessee-governors were officially reminded, 
both by the tenor of their commissions as well as by special Act of 
Scottish Parliament, that the islands were subject to their own laws, 
customs, and institutions. But the result of the rule of these 
“ Bashaws ” (as they were called by the natives) was to transform the 
native government into a mere channel for the carrying out of their 
own acts of injustice and oppression. This was rendered the more easy 
from the fact that the organization and direction of the police and 
military were entirely under the control of the governor. 

The Udallers’ Parliament was gradually debased into a mere 
‘“‘ packed jury ”—that is, the nominees of the governor. The patron- 
age of Government offices, formerly in the hands of the Udallers, 
was likewise usurped. The native code of laws, the “ Law-book,” 
was entirely abstracted, and, together with nearly every historical 
record in the insular archives, disappeared for ever—commonly 
reported to have been deliberately burnt by one of the governors 
when his ingenuity failed to further pervert the statutes to satisfy his 
own excesses. After this wholesale revolution, this same governor 
commenced to compile a new code of laws, which, after his execu- 
tion, was further added to from time to time by the “ Commons of 
Orkney and Shetland,’ and administered by succeeding governors 
down till 1748. 

The earldom, or governorship, which was up till 1669 termed in 
Scottish language a “ Sheriffdom,” was in the latter year nominally 
erected into a “ Stewartry.” 

Let us now advert to the fortunes of the Church in the islands 
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subsequent to the impignoration. In 1472, by Papal Bull, the See 
of Orkney, from being suffragan of Drontheim, was placed under the 
metropolitan Bishop of St. Andrews in Scotland. In 1490 the 
Scottish Crown granted a charter of “regality” to the Bishop of 
Orkney, which is said to have been a “courteous recognition” of 
the Bishop’s rights by his new Sovereign ; but with the result that 
during a vacancy in the See, the Crown, acting on that charter, feued 
Church lands to Scottish settlers. This charter of regality either 
conferred or confirmed to the bishop a right of civil jurisdiction 
over all Church lands, with separate civil courts and officers quite 
independent of the earldom, and the right to uplift all public taxes 
(skatts) from these Church lands. In 1614 the lands, revenues, and 
public taxes of the earldom and bishopric (which had up till that 
time been intermixed throughout Orkney and Shetland, and at times 
under the same management, with no end of confusion) were by a 
mutual exchange concentrated into two separate districts, with separate 
civil jurisdictions as of old; the bishopric comprising seven and a half 
parishes in Orkney, and the earldom the remaining parishes in Orkney, 
together with the whole of Shetland. 

In the year 1748 the native government, or otherwise called 
the “ stewartry ” of Orkney and Shetland, was included with Scot- 
tish heritable jurisdictions, and abolished by British Act of Parlia- 
ment, the islands being reduced to a Scottish county, and subjected 
to Scottish government, law, and taxation, local and imperial, as 
though they had never been other than a Scottish county. But the 
whole public taxation, lands, and revenues of that abolished govern- 
ment were at the same time permanently perverted into a private 
estate and revenue for the last Scottish governor, in whose successor’s 
hands they still remain. 

The temporalities of the Church in the islands have fared even 
worse than those of the earldom. Upon the disestablishment of 
Episcopacy and establishment of Presbytery, the management of 
the Church lands and bishop’s revenues was vested in the Scottish 
Exchequer, from which it was ultimately transferred to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, by whom the whole Church lands 
were sold in 1854-56, &c., and the proceeds granted to the London 
parks, while the chartered liability of that estate to uphold all eccle- 
siastical buildings in the islands has been entirely transferred to the 
landowners, who are thus made to support the Church by new 
exactions. What now remains of the bishop's revenue is still 
applied by the said Commissioners to English and non-local purposes. 
So that, since the abolition of the native Government (1748-1887), the 
islands have beef subjected to a double taxation, local and imperial, 
and deprived of their Government and Church lands and revenues. 

In considering the various changes which the Udallers as a class 
have undergone, the following chronological arrangement may be noted: 
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(1) 872-1748.—Their position during the prevalence of the native 

laws and customs of the islands, including: 

(a) 872-1139—Norse period ; 

(6) 1139-1468—Early Scottish transition pe- 
riod ; 

(c) 1468-1600—Middle Scottish transition pe- 
riod ; 

(d) 1600-1748—Later Scottish transition pe- 
riod. 

(2) 1748-1887.—Scottish period: their position and remaining 

Udal rights under British government. 

(3) 1887, &c.—The present reconstruction movement. 

Norse Period, 872-1139.—An Udaller is the possessor of an Udal 
[Icelandic, Odhal, a homestead"], Allodium, or Freehold, which was 
and is to this day held solely by uninterrupted succession, without 
writ or charter, and under no feudal superior, not even the king. 

Udal Entail—The ownership of land was by the law of the islands 
reserved to the descendants of the original occupant, by an inalien- 
able and imprescribable entail, which, however, could be temporarily 
suspended and departed from when sufficient and weighty reasons 
were produced to the proper Government authorities, who might 
thereupon grant the necessary license. The Udaller, who was only 
in this way permitted to temporarily dispose of his land, had first to 
offer it for redemption to all his next of kin in their order of relation- 
ship before he could so dispose of it to a stranger. The original 
disposer and his heirs in all time coming retained the imprescribable 
privilege of redemption. 

Udal-born.—Although their ancestral Udal was pledged, the 
original pledger and his heirs retained their full and unimpaired 
Udal franchise and privileges, in virtue of an inalienable and 
imprescribable Udal birthright—a patent of hereditary nobility, 
which could neither be purchased nor sold; always excepting those 
outlawed, and therefore under temporary suspension from all Udal 
rights. 

Udal Succession.—Brothers and sisters inherited by equal portions. 

Udal Franchise—The Udallers were the mainspring of all law, 
government, and king-rule. The power ascended from them to their 
king and government. ‘The king and earl were only their fellow- 
Udallers. All Udallers and Udal-born were hereditary members of 
their one-chambered Parliament, and had an equal voice and vote with 
king and earl, electing their own parish justices and chief judge, 
the latter also acting as Speaker of the Legislature. 

“The Odaller owned no vassalage to king, earl, lawman [chief 
judge], or hofding, but, with characteristic love of system and 
deference to lawful authority, he yielded to each in his degree the 


1 Old German: Od = Estate, landed property ; Hin—Od (in Bavaria)=single 
standing homestead, or independent farm.—Hor. Gut. 
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obedience of a subject; not the personal devotion of the Celtic 
clansman to his kindred chief, but the federal subordination cof a 
Gothic Friborinn to the executive presence of those laws to which 
he himself had consented asa Thingman.” (“ Memorial for Orkney,” 
by Colonel Balfour of Balfour.) 

The expenses of government were defrayed by a land-tax, called 
skatt.. The incidence of skatt was originally calculated and fixed 
by a process in which all the lands then under cultivation were 
divided into districts of equal productive value, and consequently 
varying in superficial area in different parts of the islands according 
to the comparative value of the soil, but averaging about 104 Scottish 
acres each. These districts were then severally assessed with a 
permanent annual tax of one ounce of silver. Skatt, once fixed, 
remained unfluctuable, and was only payable by such, or such parts 
of, those districts as were from time to time under cultivation. In 
this way, common-lands brought under cultivation since the last 
valuation were not liable for skatt; these cultivated common-lands 
were called “Quoys.” | New valuations, which included quoys, 
appear to have been made, but they were so infrequent, and the last 
one made at so remote a period, that it is now impossible to arrive 
at any safe conclusion as to how and by what authority they were 
carried out. Indeed, such appear to have had more of the nature 
of innovation and usurpation than of the fulfilment of any constitu- 
tional prerogative. 

As a consequence of this peculiar system of valuation and taxation, 
the lands in these islands were not denominated by any common 
unit of their superficial area, but by the name of the amount of their 
annual taxation. Hence each of the before-mentioned districts of 
land was called an “ ounce-land” (Ork. wzisland), because it paid an. 
annual tax of one ounce of silver. 

Early Scottish Transition Period, 1139-1468.—In 1139 the male 
line of the Norse earls coming to an end, they were succeeded 
by four successive families of their Scotch descendants; and “ Odal 
law and Odal influence declined more rapidly and continuously with 
every succeeding race of Scottish earls, as each Athol, Angus, 
Strathern, and Sinclair came attended by clansmen and dependants.” 
(“‘ Balfour’s Memorial.”’) 

Middle Scottish Transition Period, 1468-1600.—After the mort- 
gage or impignoration of the islands in 1468, the full tide of 
Scottish assimilating influence set in; but unfortunately the changes 
which were thereby brought about, instead of being the result of a 
free development and rstural selection for the good of the islands— 
if that were possible—were mainly achieved by a system of tyran- 
nical usurpation, which cannot be too strongly condemned even now, 
when we remember that the evil of the past is still to be detected in 
and is largely chargeable for existing wrongs. 


1 German: Schoss=contribution ; cf. Bei-schiessen, scot-free. 
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These compulsory and injurious changes are here briefly sum- 
marized. 

1, “ Stressing the Udallers,” by compelling them to feudalize their 
freeholds. One of the governors had an illegal feu-charter granted 
him of the earldom and the Udallands, by means of which he en- 
deavoured to force the Udallers to take feu-charters from him, thereby 
imposing feudal casualties and additional heavy duties, as also aug- 
menting the permanent and unfluctuable skatts. One of the 
methods adopted was by holding so-called “ Courts of Perambulation,” 
in which the titles of the Udallers were “scrutinized and found 
defective,” and forthwith their lands were confiscated to the governor, 
but afterwards restored with a feudal charter and its accompanying 
burdens, and increase of the skatts. 

2. Over and above the native taxes, arbitrary burdens were imposed, 
and have, without cessation, been exacted to the present day. 

3. As the native taxes could not be legally augmented, the standards 
of the weights and measures by which these taxes were paid were 
fraudulently increased until they ultimately were raised about two 
and a half times their true and original standard, by which measure 
these old taxes and arbitrary duties have been exacted to this day, 

4, The seizure of common lands—the especial property of the 
Udallers—and charging rent for their use. 

5. Confiscation of lands for trivial and trumped-up reasons, such 
as witchcraft, theft, and suicide. 

6. Confiscation of lands for inability to pay the fraudulently in- 
creased and arbitrary taxes and feudal casualties, the cultivation of 
many lands being in consequence relinquished. 

7. Church lands were feued both by the Crown and the Scottish 
bishops to Scottish settlers, 

Later Scottish Transition Period, 1600-1748.—This period was 
heralded by the abstraction of the native code of laws—the bulwark 
and charter of native rights and privileges. The old oppressions still 
continued: feudalizing Udal lands, increasing the weights and measures, 
and usurping local customs and privileges. The Scottish land tax 
was imposed and exacted over and above the native land tax (skatt), 
which latter, indeed, was the only public revenue legally payable by 
the lands. 

To one ignorant of the facts these increased and new taxes may 
appear to be only the reasonable and requisite augmentation of an 
effete and insufficient system of taxation; but this was not so. The 
taxes in innumerable instances exceeded the value of the rent. Let 
it also be understood that the governorship of the islands was 
leased by the Crown, for a large annual rent, to impoverished 
courtiers, who in their turn exhausted all the resources of their 
independent and irresponsible jurisdiction so as to contribute to 
their own gain. The Earl of Morton had the Governorship mortgaged 
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to him in 1642 for £30,000 sterling (which sum he is said to have 
lent King Charles). In 1742 the succeeding Earl of Morton had 
this mortgage converted into an ‘“‘irredeemable” right to the earldom 
—civil jurisdiction, public taxes, and Government lands, revenues, and 
all other rights. 

Scottish Period, 1748-1887.—By the abolition, in 1748, of the last 
distorted semblance of their native government, the islands were 
thereby reduced to a Scottish county, and subjected to the common 
law of that kingdom, as if they had been a purely Scottish district, 
in common with the territories of those heritable jurisdictions also 
abolished at that time. But what few native customs had held out 
till 1748, and do yet prevail in the islands, still retain, by the grace 
of Scottish law, the full force and strength of statutes, similarly as 
peculiar customs now subsist in certain English boroughs. 

The only Udal custom in the islands which is now recognized as 
** consuetudinary law” is Udal tenure. The following quotations 
from Erskine’s works on the law of Scotland will give an accurate 
account of Udal land tenure as it now exists :— 


“ Allodial goods are opposed to Feus.—Lands only are so when they are 
given without the condition of fealty or homage By the feudal 
system, the Sovereign, who is the fountain of feudal rights, reserves to him- 
self the superiority of all the lands of which he makes the grant, so that 
with us no lands are allodial except those of the king’s own property—the 
superiorities which the king reserves in the property lands of his subjects— 
and manses and glebes Except also Uda! lands in Orkney and 
Shetland.”—Principles of the Law of Scotland, 17th ed., 1886, p. 143. 

“Traces of the Ancient Investiture—Udal Right of Orkney and Shetland.— 
When these islands were first transferred from the Crown of Denmark (and 
Norway) to that of Scotland, the right of the lands was held by natural 
possession, and might be proved by witnesses, without any title in writing. 
.... And to this day the lands, the proprietors of which have never 
applied tothe Sovereign, or those deriving right from him, for charters, are 
enjoyed in this manner ; but where the right of lands in that stewartry 
has been once constituted by charter and seisin, the lands must from that 
period be governed by the common feudal rules ; except Church lands whose 
valuation is no higher than £20 Scots, the proprietors of which are allowed 
by 1690, c. 32, to enjoy their property by the Udal right, without the ne- 
cessity of renewing their infeftments.”—Jnstitutes of the Law of Scotland, 
ed. 1838, p. 237. 


One important privilege, therefore, which the few remaining 
Udallers in Orkney and Shetland still enjoy under British law and 
government, is their exemption from that laborious and expensive 
process of infeftment upon succession compulsory on those holding 
by feu-charter. 

The particular injustice and wrongs to which the landowners and 
others in Orkney and Shetland have been continuously subjected since 
the abolition of the‘native government are :—(1) a double local and 
imperial taxation—‘.e., the old Norse local and imperial skatts, and 
these about two and a half times more than their proper amount, paid 
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to Lord Zetland in the earldom district, and the same to the Crown 
in the bishopric, and the present local and imperial taxation paid in 
common with other Scottish counties; and (2) the perversion of the 
whole Government and Church lands and revenues to private and 
foreign purposes. It must also be remembered that Udal or Peasant 
Proprietorship, formerly native to the soil of the islands, has been com- 
pletely overturned by reason of Scottish misgovernment, and would 
be still rendered impracticable on account of the continued heavy and 
unjust burdens on land. 

We shall be able to arrive at some idea of the present value of these 
alienated taxes, lands, and revenues, from the fact that in 1766 the 
Earl of Morton (after the abolition of his civil jurisdiction) sold all 
his rights to the earldom—skatts, lands, and revenues in Orkney and 
Shetland—to the predecessors of the present Earl of Zetland, for the 
sum of £63,000 sterling. From tables drawn up by Mr. John 
Shirreff, sheriff-substitute of Orkney, for the consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture, it appears that the value of the earldom 
in 1814, estimated at twenty-five years’ purchase, amounted to 
£106,445 17s. 3d.; while the value of the bishopric skatts, lands 
and revenues, at twenty years’ purchase, amounted to £25,751 13s. 4d.; 
giving a grand total of £132,197 10s. 7d. sterling as the purchase 
value of earldom and bishopric in 1814. This represents a source of 
revenue of which the islands are at present entirely deprived. 

Calculating the annual revenue of the earldom alone for 140 years 
(since 1747-48), and taking as an average the rental in 1814, we 
get a total of £595,000 sterling, excluding interest. 

Rising prices and the reclamation of waste ground, from 1852 to 
1880, rendered the pressure of double taxation and other burdens less 
felt. The serious fall in values in the last two seasons, however, is 
ruining alike landlord and tenant. 

Under the name of the “ Udal League” there has recently been or- 
ganized an association for endeavouring to obtain the redress of the 
wrongs from which Orkney and Shetland suffer: ‘to advocate the 
claim of Orkney and Shetland to form a division by themselves, under 
any scheme of local self-government for the United Kingdom ;” “ to 
encourage the upholding and revival of peasant proprietorship in 
Orkney and Shetland;” and “to promote and encourage a general 
revival and assertion of the Teutonic or Norse characteristics of the 
British nation—independence, straightforwardness, and obedience to 
constitutional law and government:” characteristics consistently 
displayed by the hardy Norsemen of these northern islands through- 
our four centuries of “ wrong and oppression.” 





GEORGE MEREDITH'S POETRY. 


WE have little doubt that Mr. Meredith’s reputation as a poet would 
be greater if his reputation as a novelist were less. The world is 
suspicious, not always without reason, of a man with two strings to 
his bow. One of the two strings, it is apt to think, must be a mere 
makeshift, And very often it is so. It was so with George Eliot. 
But Mr. Meredith, even in his prose, is a good deal of a poet; and 
when he writes in verse he is simply obeying a natural instinct. This 
is not saying that his verse is by any means equal to his prose; we do 
not think it is; we do not think even “ Modern Love” can be com- 
pared with “Richard Feverel,” and we are sure the “Woods of Wester- 
main” would not be an equivalent for the twentieth chapter of 
“Sandra Belloni.” But his poetry is poetry; it is essentially the 
work of a poet; it is native, unborrowed, a thing apart in the poetry 
of the period, and, though very unequal, it has merits of the most 
solid, as well as of the most startling, character. 

Mr. Meredith, as every one is aware, began his career by publish- 
ing a volume of poems, at what is generally called an early age. 
We have not been fortunate enough to see that very rare volume; 
but we have been told by those who have seen it that the book as a 
whole is original without being eccentric. This was in 1851; in 
1862 (after “The Shaving of Shagpat,” “Farina,” “Richard Feverel,” 
and “ Evan Harrington ”) appeared a second volume of verse, entitled 
“Modern Love, and Poems of the English Roadside, with Poems and 
Ballads.” From 1862 to 1881 Mr. Meredith published nothing but 
prose ; occasionally a poem would be found in a number of the 
Fortnightly, the New Quarterly, or Macmillan; but save in these 
momentary glimpses the poet was hidden away out of all 
sight or thought in the astonishing and incomparably brilliant 
novelist. In 18883 appeared the “Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth ;” and now, in 1887, we have the “ Ballads and Poems of 
Tragic Life.” Three small volumes form a slight equipment for 
& poet in these prolific days, and it is on three small volumes that 
Mr. Meredith’s claims must for the present rest. What qualities do 
we observe, what characteristics can we discover, in these three 
volumes of Mr. Meredith’s poetry ? 

Roughly speaking, all Mr. Meredith’s poems might be classed under 

Vou. 128.—No. 6. ZZ 
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the titles of his last two books, “Poems of the Joy of Earth” and 
“Poems of Tragic Life.” Between these two classes there is a sharp and 
sheer division. How it comes about that the same poet’s outlook on 
Nature should be so serene and on life so sombre, we do not profess to 
be able to explain. These two elements, Nature a source of joy and 
healing, Life a tragic tangle, form betwebn them the substance or the 
basis of Mr. Meredith’s poetry. View him from this side, and he is 
the singer of simple, natural delights, of the ecstasy of mere living, 
of the infinite contentment of nature. View him from that side, and 
the reed-pipe has given place to an iron harp. It is only the style 
that remains much the same. The style, it is true, has changed 
considerably since 1862, but the change is little more than a develop- 
ment of principles implicit from the first. Its chief characteristic 
is a defiant avoidance of the commonplace, a determined effort to 
think and to say everything in a new, an unexpected and an 
exceptionally significant and exact way. A trite image, a stereo- 
typed mode of expression, is scarcely to be found in the whole range 
of poetry. Mr. Meredith’s hatred of the commonplace is indeed 
carried to a regrettable excess; for it leads him, only too often, to 
reject a good but obvious expression for one which is original 
certainly, but, in Landor’s words, “ as original as sin.” All the same, 
these excesses are the defects of a noble quality. To be content with 
no idea until it is thoroughly his own; to be content with nothing 
short of the most exact rendering in words of that idea: this is 
Mr. Meredith’s stand against the facility of conventional thought and 
diction. Whether thought or imagery is to be rendered in the Pre- 
Raphaelite manner which Mr. Meredith has adopted, may admit of 
question. But it is a gallant onslaught on the possibilities of 
language, and it has unquestionably stormed many redoubts. With 
regard to “the accomplishment of verse,” in the more limited sense 
of the term, Mr. Meredith is curiously and exasperatingly unequal. 
We can scarcely remember any one capable of writing such good 
verse who is capable also of writing such bad verse. Mr. Meredith 
has written lines which any poet who ever wrote in English would 
be proud to admit among his work; he has also written lines as 
tuneless as a deal table and as rasping as a file. He has written in 
several exceptionally difficult metres with great success; he has 
footed the tight-rope of the Galliambic measure and the swaying 
planks of various trochaic experiments; and every now and then, 
without warning, in the midst of a simple easy-going tune, he will 
break the time, drop out of step, and presently pick up again without 
apparent consciousness of the interruption. We have again to con- 
fess that we cannot explain the cause of this singular contradiction. 
Mr. Meredith’s Nature-poetry—that which he has himself called 
poetry of the Joy of Earth—is unlike, so far as we are aware, any 
other Nature-poetry in the world. It has an almost pagan sense of 
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the abiding life, the veiled nearness and intimacy, of the great mother 
of us all—Earth, the awful and benignant powers of Nature. We 
scarcely know after all whether to call this pagan and primitive or 
modern and scientific. Perhaps the new and the old view, however 
different their terminology, are really at bottom not so very different. 
But if Mr. Meredith sings Evolution, he sings it in a lyrical rapture, 
and with a thrill of personal ecstasy. It is the ecstasy of Melampus, 
not of the Menads. His vision of Earth is not so much of “ the 
wild joy of living,” as of the joy of living in perfect accordance with 
Nature, in collectedness, in simplicity, in sanity. It is almost possible 
to gather a creed, at least a philosophy of life, from the lyrics and 
sonnets of the volume of 1883; that philosophy or creed would be 
contained within the walls of the garden of Epicurus. Every reader 
of Mr. Meredith’s novels will remember the exquisite flashes of 
description which light up ever and again the pages of narrative and 
dialogue ; flashes of description which only Mr. Ruskin has equalled, 
and even Mr. Ruskin not often surpassed. In such poems as 
“The Woods of Westermain,” “The Day of the Daughter of Hades,” 
and the blithe and matchless “Love in the Valley,” we have passages 
and touches of similar closeness and charm. Indeed, the closeness, the 
exactitude of loving knowledge, is even greater, if the charm is some- 
what less. Of the separate poems, besides those we have mentioned, 
none perhaps is quite the equal of ‘“‘ Phoebus with Admetus,” classic 
in every sense of the term, a masterly handling of a very peculiar 
and really noble rhythm, never elsewhere attempted in English, we 
believe, save in a tentative experiment of Sir Philip Sidney. ‘The 
Lark Ascending” challenges an incomparable model; it is the 
highest possible praise to say of it that it may be enjoyed even after 
Shelley. 

The “ Poems of the Joy of Earth ” are comprised in a single class, 
and may be dealt with in a single handling. But the “ Poems of 
Tragic Life” comprise a much greater variety of tone and treatment. 
“ Modern Love,” by far the greatest of them all, stands almost by 
itself as an analytical study of contemporary life and manners; the 
“Roadside” poems deal synthetically with country humours and 
country pathos ; there is a number of romantic poems and _ ballads, 
and these have at least two remarkable divisions among themselves. 
“ Modern Love,” Mr. Meredith’s longest poem—it is written in fifty 
sonnet-like stanzas of sixteen Jines—is also, beyond a shadow of 
doubt (so it seems to us), by far his best work in verse. It is a 
most remarkable poem, and it has never received anything like due 
recognition at the hands of critics or public. We trace to it, per- 
haps wrongly, but we think not, the origin or suggestion of at least 
the manner of two subsequent poems of considerable importance and 
merit, James Thomson’s “Story of Weddah and Om-el-Bonain ” 
and Mr. W. S. Blunt’s “ Love Sonnets of Proteus.” We have no 
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authority but internal evidence for this supposition, though we 
know that James Thomson had a very great admiration for 
“ Modern Love,” and used often to speak of it. In certain qualities 
both “ Weddah and: Om-el-Bonain” and the “Love Sonnets of 
-Proteus” are superior to Mr. Meredith’s poem; but besides the 
extremely important fact that Mr. Meredith was first in the field, 
his poem as a whole is to our mind decidedly superior to either of 
those with which we have classed it. We have never been able 
to tell quite what it is that gives to these sonnet-like stanzas 
(with all their obscurities of allusion and their occasional faults in 
versification) a certain charm and power which fascinate and fasten 
upon mind and memory at once. Mr. Meredith has never done 
anything else like it; this wonderful style, acid, stinging, bitter- 
sweet, poignant, as if fashioned of the very moods of these “ modern 
lovers,” reappears in no other poem (except faintly in the “ Ballad 
of Fair Ladies in Revolt”). The poem stands alone, not merely in 
Mr. Meredith’s work, but in all antecedent literature. It is alto- 
gether a new thing; we venture to call it the most ‘“ modern” 
poem we have. 

“ Modern Love” is a poem of the drawing-rooms; it is tinged 
throughout with irony; it moves by “tragic hints.” In the same 
volume we have a group of “ Poems of the English Roadside,” 
studies, as they are also termed, of ‘ Roadside Philosophers.” Here 
we are in a new atmosphere altogether, an atmosphere in which we 
can breathe more freely, under the open sky, upon the road and the 
heath. This little group of homely poems, to which should be added 
““Martin’s Puzzle,” a poem of the same period, seems to us, after 
“ Modern Love,” perhaps the most original and satisfying contribution 
made by Mr. Meredith to the poetry of his time. One poem at 
least is an absolute masterpiece, and of its kind it is almost without 
a rival. There is a sly and kindly humour in “The Beggar's 
Soliloquy,” a quaint wit in ‘The Old Chartist,” a humorous wisdom 
tinged with pathos in “ Martin’s Puzzle;” each of these poems is 
@ greater or less success in a line of work which is much more diffi- 
cult than it looks; but “Juggling Jerry,” notwithstanding a flaw 
here and there in the rhythm, quickens our blood and strikes straight 
from the heart to the heart as only a few poems here and there can 
do. We said that of its kind it is almost without a rival; we 
may say, indeed, quite without a rival, outside Burns. 

Allied to both “ Modern Love” and the “ Poems of the English 
Roadside” by the intensity of their emotion, but in tone and manner 
and subject removed equally from either, four or five poems, wonder- 
fully powerful and original, form another distinct group. These are 
“Cassandra,” in the volume of 1862, and “The Nuptials of 
Attila,” “The Song of Theodolinda,” “King Harald’s Trance,” and 
“ Aneurin’s Harp,” in the new volume. There is something fierce, 
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savage, convulsive almost, in the passion which informs these poems; 
a note sounded in our days by no other poet, not even by M. Leconte 
de Lisle in the “Poémes Barbares.” The words rush rattling on 
one another like the clashing of spears or the ring of iron on iron in 
a day of old-world battle. The lines are javelins, consonanted lines 
full of savage power and fury, as if sung or played by a Northern 
Skald harping on a field of slain. And this is the poet of the joy 
of Earth! Romantic ballads such as “The Young Princess,” even 
narrative ballads like ‘‘ Archduchess Anne,” two notable new poems, 
we can reconcile to some extent with the singer of Earth; but ‘“‘ The 
Nuptials of Attila!” Somewhat in the same category, midway 
between “The Young Princess” and “The Song of Theodolinda,” 
stands a single poem, one of Mr, Meredith’s most wonderful achieve- 
ments, only just falling short of the very highest excellence, “ the 
powerful and pathetic ballad,” as Mr. Swinburne has justly termed it, 
of “ Margaret’s Bridal-Eve.” Mr. Swinburne, in the passage from 
which we quote, places it second only to Rossetti’s “Sister Helen ” 
(that was before the publication of “The King’s Tragedy ”) among 
the ballads of our time; second only, we quite concur with him in 
placing it; but how real and unmistakable the difference in work- 
manship between the two poems! ‘ Margaret’s Bridal-Eve” is 
imagined with little less intensity than ‘“ Sister Helen” itself ; it has 
flashes of almost elemental inspiration scarcely excelled by anything 
even in “Sister Helen;” but compared with the flawless art, the 
entire command of himself and his material shown by Rossetti in the 
shaping and perfecting of his conception, the art of Mr. Meredith 
appears ineffective and uncertain. 

Uncertain we cannot but hold Mr. Meredith’s art to be; and it is 
this, and this alone, that can at all render doubtful his claim to a 
very high place among contemporary poets. He has imagination, 
passion, real and rare harmony, varied gifts—gifts utterly wanting to 
several poets we might name, whose possession of just the one gift 
in which he is lacking has allowed them to far outstrip him in the 
popular estimation, and may do much to foist them permanently 
into a place above him. How sure his art can be we need go no 
further than the poem entitled “France, December 1870,” to 
discover ; a noble poem, printed many years ago in the Fortnightly, 
and only now published—the most sustained, we think, as it is one of 
the loftiest, of Mr. Meredith’s compositions in verse. But over too 
much of his harvest-field an enemy, an enemy within, has sowed 
tares. As in the parable, wheat and tares grow together; there is 
no plucking out the weeds without carrying the good corn with them; 
and we must leave it to Time the careful reaper, the reaper who never 
errs though he is long in reaping, to gather together first the tares, 
and bind them in bundles to burn them; but to gather the wheat 
into his barn. 











THE LAW IN RELATION TO WOMEN. 


THERE is not now much serious denial of the proposition that the 
franchise should be extended to women, but it is to be feared that the 
prevailing feeling on the subject is rather a sulky acquiescence in the 
inevitable, than an enthusiasm for the removal of a grave injustice; it 
is rather that people cannot show any valid objection to the proposal, 
than that they have any strong opinion in its favour ; and it seems to 
us that the most powerful reason for the change has not been sufficiently 
laid before the public—the reason, namely, that all our legislation in 
time past has been directed entirely to the advancement and benefit 
of man, and that in its progress woman has been generally entirely 
neglected and frequently grievously injured. The result is, that any 
one who applies his mind to the state of the law, even at the present 
day, as between man and woman, will be astonished and horrified to find 
how completely the female interest is sacrificed whenever it happens 
to clash with that of the male. It is true that something has been 
done in the way of remedying this state of matters within very recent 
times, as witnessed by the Guardianship of Infants Act of last year and 
the Married Women’s Property Acts of a few years ago; but even in 
the case of these small measures the former has been greatly weakened 
by a fear of injuring the male interest, and neither of them deals in a 
sufficiently drastic manner with the injustice they profess to cure. 
Now, if it be proved that in many respects the present state of the 
law is grossly unjust to women, it surely goes far to show that no 
class of the community is to be trusted to legislate for another class 
which is entirely unrepresented. Year after year in the past history 
of Parliament we find a gradual reform going on in the removal of 
injustice and the remedying of grievances which pressed on different 
sections of the people, accompanied at the same time by an exten- 
sion of the franchise, so that every citizen should at last have an 
opportunity of stating his grievances through his representative. During 
this long period the female interest has stood absolutely stationary. 
While tenants have been protected (at least partially) from the 
selfishness of landlords, workmen from the greed of their employers, 
miners. from the callous indifference of their managers, and soldiers, 
even in time of war, from the severity of corporal punishment ; nay, 
while even the imprisonment of criminals has been regulated and 
softened so as to entail the smallest possible amount of suffering, little 
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or nothing has been done to protect women, and especially wives, from 
the selfishness of that class whose interests most directly conflict with 
their own. It is to be feared that human nature is not to be trusted 
to deal’ impartially with interests running contrary to its desires, 
especially when the opponent is entirely unrepresented, and powerless 
to make her voice heard. History proves the truth of this proposition. 
So long as workmen and tenants were unrepresented we heard nothing 
of the grievances of either class, and employers and landlords worked 
their own sweet will upon them, without a word of remonstrance even 
from the victims. Such we maintain is the position of many a wife 
and mother at the present day, and we propose shortly to notice the 
law of England and of Scotland as bearing on this question. 

The first and most glaring injustice to women that strikes the eye of 
an impartial critic is the law of divorce in England, by which our 
legislators were not ashamed to enact, so late as 1857, that no amount 
of infidelity on the part of a husband should entitle a wife to divorce 
unless it were joined with cruelty. It may be at once admitted that 
oftentimes a wife will act a wise and Christian part by forgiving even 
her husband’s desecration of his marriage vow, and there will always 
be many wives found ready—perhaps too ready—to forgive and forget. 
But that is not the smallest reason why the law should take from her, 
should she choose to avail herself of it, the remedy to which she is 
clearly entitled on every ground of justice and of fair-play. To refuse 
her the right of divorce while granting it to her husband is deliberately 
to draw an unjust distinction between the two, and to affirm that what 
he can do almost with impunity is in her case to be visited with the 
severest penalties. Both should be in exactly the same position in 
the eye of the law; both have entered into the most solemn and 
important of all contracts; both are bound by exactly the same 
considerations—legal, moral, and religious—to observe that contract ; 
and whoever breaks it, is guilty of the gravest possible offence against 
the other. Assuredly the law need not trouble itself unduly to protect 
the man in such a case. “Society” may safely be entrusted with that 
duty ; and let the law be as impartial between the two as it likes, it is 
to be feared that Society will continue to treat as a comparatively 
venial offence in a man that which in a woman is a crime beyond 
forgiveness in this world or the next. Of course, a wife has the remedy 
of judicial separation open to her, and if she prefer that to divorce, 
by all means let her have it; but on the most elementary principles of 
justice she should be able to choose which remedy she prefers. If, for 
instance, she should wish to marry again, who has the right to prevent 
her? Yet should she do so, she might be prosecuted for bigamy. To 
deny her the right to obtain diyorce is almost to recognize a privilege 
in the husband to commit adultery. It certainly indicates an opinion 
that infidelity on his part is a small matter, and one which the wife 
would do well to say nothing about, and it gives the husband a sense 
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of immunity from punishment which encourages him to continue in a 
course of profligacy, if so disposed. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this anomalous state of the law 
that it presses more severely on the upper than on the lower ranks of 
life, for if the infidelity be combined with cruelty, divorce may. be 
obtained. Now, amongst the most highly educated classes the man 
who treats his wife with physical cruelty is very rare. The higher 
the organization, the more refined and cultured will be the cruelty ; 
and it is easy to imagine different kinds of mental torture administered 
with a placid exterior and inthe most gentlemanly manner. The un- 
educated man who strikes or kicks his wife in a passion, simply because 
he has been accustomed to that style of argument from his youth, is 
very possibly a preferable husband to the polished profligate who with 
a smile can break his wife’s heart by polite cruelty. Yet a wife can 
never get divorce from the latter; while the former, if his cruelty be 
combined with infidelity, can easily be got rid of. Such a polished 
ruffian as Grandcourt in “‘ Daniel Deronda,” for instance, could never 
have been shaken off if he had not conveniently fallen into the sea ; 
and in real life such a fortunate incident would never have occurred. 

If it be argued in the usual strain that the present law works well, 
and that wives are quite content with separation in such cases, we 
must emphatically deny it. This may be proved by the dreary records 
of the law reports, where, to any one who takes the trouble to peruse 
them, will be found many a narrative of sorrow and suffering more 
touching and pathetic than the latest novel. A leading evening 
journal has lately caused a sensation by narrating, in the form of 
a story, the terrible facts of a recent law case, and the sufferings and 
horrors to which an innocent woman may be subjected within the 
limits of law, and indeed with the assistance of the law. Stories as 
tragic and as sorrowful may be found in plenty in the annals of the 
courts, only requiring the pen of a good narrator to make the dry 
facts live. 

As an instance of a wife’s failure to obtain divorce take the follow- 
ing case, in the year 1866 (1 Law Reports, P. & D. 295), which has 
the more weight as the decision was affirmed by the House of Lords on 
appeal. A wife petitioned for dissolution of marriage on the ground of 
adultery and cruelty. Evidence was given of repeated acts of adultery 
committed by the husband in the town near which they were living, at 
a time when he was cohabiting with his wife. This was not denied. 
Evidence of the wife as to cruelty was that he had sworn at her, that 
he took up the poker and said, “ I will dash your brains out” (when no 
one else was in the room); that he threw a brush at her; that he 
hung up in his room the picture of a lady with whom he had been 
intimate, and refused to remove it, though it caused her great pain; 
that on one occasion, in their bedroom, he took up a pillow, threatened 
to smother her, and put it over her face; that she threw it off and 
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went to the door, when he swung her back, and bolted it. This was 
denied, but no evidence was led in defence. The judge-ordinary 
found that there was no appreciable bodily harm inflicted on the 
petitioner, still less any injuries calculated to interfere with her health 
or permanent safety. As she threw off the pillow at once, he could 
not have intended to smother her. Held, that cruelty was not proved, 
and therefore only judicial separation was granted on ground of 
adultery. Appeal taken to House of Lords (H. L., 37 L. J. Mat. 77). 
The Lord Chancellor said : 


“There was no clear proof of malice furnished. Of the acts themselves, 
some were apparently trivial. One was an attempt at a blow wher the 
husband was starting on a journey; another was the throwing of a brush. 
As to the allegation that he threatened to dash out his wife’s brains with 
the poker, and that he attempted to smother her with a pillow, these 
alleged acts did not seem to have occasioned the wife any present appre- 
hension for her personal safety, for she continued to cohabit with him after 
each affair for more than two years.” 

Appeal dismissed. 

Now, what are the facts here disclosed? A husband comes to Court 
pleading guilty to repeated acts of adultery while living with his wife. 
She accuses him of threats to murder her when no witness was present 
to confirm her testimony. The husband denies it, but does not go so 
far as to contradict it in the witness-box, and the Court apparently 
does not disbelieve the allegations, but thinks the wife could not have 
been seriously frightened, or she would not have continued to live with 
him. Thus her patience and forbearance are turned into arguments 
against her. Whether his cruelty reached the exact point of being a 
danger to life is of no consequence. That he was more or less cruel is 
obvious ; that he was a persistent adulterer is proved. Yet his unfor- 
tunate wife was unable to free herself from the hateful bond of union 
with him. That she was most anxious to do so is clear, or she would 
not have wasted time and money in appealing to the House of Lords. 

Take another case so recent as 1884 (Law Reports, 9 P. & D. 245). A 
couple were married in 1873, and lived together till 1880, during which 
time two children were born. In 1880 the husband ceased to reside with 
his wife, on pretence that his business compelled him to be absent, but 
he supplied her with necessaries. With exception of one or two 
nights at long intervals, he ceased to live with her. In February 1884 
a child was born. In January 1884 she discovered that he had for 
years been living in adultery with another woman, whom he had repre- 
sented to be his wife. The Judge remarked that the correspondence 
produced was of a very disgraceful character to the husband. Held, 
that desertion for two years was not proved, and divorce was refused. 

In this case divorce could have been obtained, on the ground of 
adultery coupled with desertion, if the husband’s conduct had been a 
little less disgraceful than it was. Had he possessed sufficient sense 
of shame to abstain from visiting his wife altogether, or had he been 
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honest enough to let her know what he was doing, he would not have 
met her even at long intervals, and he would have been in deser- 
tion ; but as he was sufficiently cunning to conceal his conduct, and 
sufficiently shameless to visit his wife occasionally, she was debarred 
from dissolving the marriage tie which he had so insultingly broken. 
Just conceive the positions reversed. Imagine a wife living secretly 
with another man for four years, and then her husband debarred from 
divorce because during that period she had had sufficient effrontery 
to visit him occasionally, without hinting what she was doing! 

Other instances of cruel injustice in this matter might be quoted, 
but the two given are good typical cases of notorious profligacy where 
divorce has been eagerly sought for by the wife and refused because 
not accompanied with cruelty sufficiently ferocious or with desertion 
sufficiently clear. In short, our male legislators deliberately laid down 
the principle in 1857, that let a man be as profligate as he likes, let 
him break his marriage vow again and again, yet his unhappy spouse 
shall not be entitled to shake him off; but the utmost alleviation of 
her misery that shall be allowed her, is the gracious permission to live 
separately from him. The mere statement of such a proposition is 
sufficient to rouse the indignation of every lover of fair-play, and 
furnishes a striking commentary on the merciless selfishness of men 
when legislating for women. On this point the law of Scotland offers a 
favourable contrast to that of England, for there a husband and wife 
stand on precisely the same footing, and divorce is granted to either 
party on exactly the same grounds. But in both countries a terrible 
danger awaits the unfortunate wife, who, having suffered the cruellest 
insult that her husband can inflict upon her, dares to apply to the 
Courts either for separation or divorce; for let the wife be as inno- 
cent as day and the husband as guilty as night, it by no means 
necessarily follows that she is to have the custody of her children. 
“That is a matter entirely within the discretion of the Court,” to use 
the words of Lord Chancellor Cairns in a leading case—and very 
peculiar ideas the Court have upon the subject. The case referred to 
is a good one for our argument, as, though it was a Scotch appeal to 
the House of Lords, the law is laid down in it for both countries with 
great care, and the date is so recent as 1875 (L. R. 2 H. L. (Sc.) 415). 
In this case a wife obtained separation on account of her husband’s 
infidelity, and the Court of Session in Scotland gave her the custody 
of her five children; but the House of Lords partially reversed the 
decision, and gave the father the custody of the boys, and the mother 
that of the girls only. In giving judgment Lord Cairns said : 


“By the 9th sec. of the Conjugal Rights (Scotland) Act, in any action 
for separation or divorce the Court may from time to time make such 
interim orders, and may in the final decree make such provision, as to it 
shall seem just and proper, with respect to the custody, maintenance, and 
education of any pupil children of the marriage to which such action relates. 
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Reference was made in the course of the argument to authorities both in 
England and Scotland, and it was suggested that certainly in England the 
analogous provision in the English Act (i.¢.,20 & 21 Vict. c. 85) had 
been acted on in this way, that where a wife established her title either to 
divorce or separation it was either matter of course, or almost matter of 
course, that that should carry with it for her the custody of the children, 
and that having shown good cause for severing the conjugal tie, she, not 
being herself in fault, should not be amerced or punished by being deprived 
of the custody of her children.” 


That a person who is not in fault should not be punished one would 
have thought a very excellent doctrine, but that, it appears, is quite a 
delusion ; for Lord Cairns continues: : 


“‘ My Lords, I should greatly regret that any general rule so sweeping, 
and as it appears to me so inconvenient in its working, should be laid 
down on a subject of this description It appears to me the duty of 
the Court in every case to consider the whole circumstances of the par- 
ticular case before it.” 


Lord O’Hagan said : 


“The jurisdiction as to the custody and education of children committed 
to the English and Scotch Courts by the Divorce Act and the Conjugal 
Rights Act is identical and very extensive The father’s right to 
the guardianship of his child is high and sacred The words of Lord 
Neaves in L. v. L., 7 M. 447, are sensible and just—viz., ‘If we take a 
man’s children from him we leave him a solitary being, and deprive him of 
the most powerful inducement to amendment of life. It is not that he has 
committed faults, but that he teaches, or is likely to teach, evil to them, 
and to corrupt their morals, that can alone entitle us to interfere.’ ” 


Lord Selborne concurred with Lords Cairns and O’Hagan. Now, the 
facts of this case, and which were held as proved by their Lordships, 
were as follows:—A gentleman of wealth and position seduced a girl 
of seventeen who was in his house in the position of nurse to his 
children. Both before and after doing so he accused his wife (falsely 
in the judgment of the Court) of being given to drinking, and four 
months after the seduction had taken place he wrote to his wife 
telling her that as the children grew up they would be “ warned 
against her and her sinful untruthful ways, and that, painful though 
the duty might be, he would not have them (the children) either 
misled or contaminated by the neglect of it.” The best commentary 
on the man’s conduct is to be found in the opinions expressed by the 
judges in the Court below. The Lord President of the Court of 
Session said : 

“T need hardly say that a husband who has added to the sin of adultery, 
committed within the sacred precincts of his own house, with a young 
girl in his own service, the further sin against matrimonial life of bringing 
wilfully false charges against the moral character of his wife, and 
threatening as he has done, to bring up his children in the belief of these 
false charges against their mother, is unfit to have the custody of his 
pupil children.” 
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Lord Deas said : 


“We have here not only adultery, accomplished by what I may call 

seduction under trust, but we have disclosed to us a malignant design, 
deliberately formed and perseveringly persisted in, on the part of the 
husband, to ruin the character and credit of his wife, and an intention, 
declared in his letter of 15th May 1871—not to this hour retracted—to 
bring up his children in the belief that she had been guilty of the charges 
he falsely brought against her.” 
Even Lord Cairns in the Court above said: “The conduct of the 
husband in making these charges was that of an obstinate, overbearing, 
tyrannical man, drawing conclusions from insufficient premises, and 
blindly refusing to be undeceived in ideas which he had once enter- 
tertained.” Yet this “ obstinate, overbearing, tyrannical man,” this 
“seducer under trust,” was considered a more fitting person to have 
the custody of his sons than their innocent mother ! 

The truth is, the fact of seduction of a girl of seventeen in the 
capacity of servant to the man should have been amply sufficient to 
debar him from the custody of his children. He was bound by the 
most ordinary code of honour and right feeling to protect her from 
evil so far as possible while under his roof. Instead of that he 
availed himself of his position to ruin her. He inflicted on her the 
most terrible injury which it is in the power of man to inflict on 
- woman, short of death ; he made entirely false charges against his wife, 
and ruined her future happiness as well as his victim’s; and he is 
rewarded by getting the custody of his boys, thereby, be it remembered, 
inflicting additional and cruel punishment on his wife by depriving 
her of their presence. It will be observed above that Lord O'Hagan 
quotes with approval the axiom that the “Court is only entitled to 
‘interfere with the father’s rights” (the mother apparently having none) 
if they are of opinion that he teaches, or is likely to teach, his children 
evil, or to corrupt their morals.” Now, there would be no objection to 
considering the children’s interests only, provided the father were put 
out of consideration as well as the mother ; but it cannot be maintained 
for a moment that such is the practice at present, or that it was done 
in this case. It would be difficult to conceive a more thorough and 
efficacious method of “ corrupting his children’s morals and teaching 
them evil” than for their father to seduce their nurse. If such a man 
is not “likely to teach them evil,” it would be interesting to know 
what pitch of immorality it would be necessary to attain to, before 
their Lordships would draw such an unkind conclusion from a father’s 
conduct. It is somewhat difficult to conceive of any one achieving 
greater distinction in that direction than was done in this case. 

It appears, then, to be settled law both for England and Scotland 
that the innocent wife may be punished by the loss of her children, in 
the discretion of the Court; and certainly in Scotland, in cases of 
separation for cruelty, it appears to be the rule rather than the 
exception. Here is a Scotch case so monstrous that we feel constrained 
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to give the particulars (Session Cases, 8 M. 821). A wife obtained sepa- 
ration on account of cruelty. There were five children, the eldest of 
age, the youngest a girlof four. The wife asked for the custody of all, 
which was refused; but the Lord Ordinary gave her the youngest. 
On appeal this was reversed, and the child, like the rest of the family, 
was handed over to the father. In giving judgment, Lord Deas said : 
“The defender (i.¢., the husband) frequently used bad language 
towards his wife, addressing her by such epithets as ‘ blackguard,’ 
‘fool,’ ‘liar. It is proved that in 1862 he locked her into the 
drawing-room, and behaved in a very violent manner, which so greatly 
alarmed her that she escaped by the window In 1869 it is 
proved that the defender struck the pursuer several violent blows 
upon the head with his clenched fist. She fell, and was taken up 
insensible, and continued in a helpless state for some time afterwards.” 
Lord Deas was in favour of granting separation, but refusing even 
the custody of the youngest child. Lord Ardmillan agreed, and 
said : “The rule, as a general rule, is settled ; and notwithstanding his 
conduct to the mother, we have no reason to dread injury to the 
health or morals of the child. To leave his wife with the defender 
were to subject him to an influence exciting and tentpting him to violence 
towards her. To leave his little child in his house is, or may well be, to 
introduce a soothing influence to cheer the darkness and mitigate the bitter- 
ness of his lot, and bring out the better part of his nature.” The utter dis- 
regard of, and profound contempt for, the feelings of the wife displayed 
in the last sentence would be amusing, if we could forget the suffering 
of the victim. Observe that even the separation is granted, not as a 
protection to her, but rather because “ to leave her with her husband 
were to subject him to an influence exciting him to violence.” She 
must therefore be removed ; but his little girl of four will be left with 
him, in the hope that its “‘ soothing influence” will prevent him break- 
ing any more heads than his wife’s, and as a means “to cheer the 
darkness and mitigate the bitterness” which his own vile temper has 
produced. That a learned judge should give vent to such sickly sen- 
timentality and unmitigated nonsense as this is surely strong proof 
that he had great difficulty in giving any reason fur his judgment at 
all. Here is a poor lady, who on one occasion is so frightened by her 
husband’s violence that she jumps out of a window, who is frequently 
addressed in the vilest language, and who finally is knocked down in- 
sensible; and her reward is, that not one of her five children is allowed 
to live with her, while her husband, instead of getting six months’ 
hard labour, is rewarded by obtaining the custody of all his children, 
and by the apparent commiseration and pity of the Bench. The 
desirability of ‘‘ cheering the darkness and mitigating the bitterness ” 
of the wife’s lot does not seem to have crossed the judicial mind at 
all, and the poor lady obtains absolutely no redress except the privilege 
of living separate from the brute who had so abused her, The only 
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excuse one can discover for this extraordinary judgment is that the 
man had at one time been temporarily bereft of reason, but it was not 
alleged that he was not perfectly sane at the time the acts of violence 
were committed. What a cruel and crushing blow it must have been 
to the unfortunate wife to find that when she left her husband she was 
to leave her children behind her. Many a mother in such a case would 
deliberately elect rather to run the risk of future violence than to leave 
her children in the clutches of the man whose cruelty had driven her 
from his home. Indeed, it cannot be doubted that as a rule the loss of 
her children will fall far more heavily on the mother than the father. 
“Love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
"Tis woman’s whole existence,” 

says Byron. The poet is perfectly right. A man has his profession 
or occupation to look to, and will not spend his life in useless 
lamentation either for wife or child, but in the case of wife or 
mother, who has lost “the desire of her eyes,” it is no uncommon thing 
to see what is literally and without exaggeration a broken heart. 
“ Passing the love of women” is the expression used in the Bible to 
describe the highest form of affection, and the passion is usually lavished 
on the child when the husband is unworthy. 

It is therefore the merest mockery to tell a wife that she has any 
remedy at all against her husband, if she knows that in leaving him 
she runs a chance of leaving her children behind her. Many an un- 
fortunate wife would gladly have cancelled her divorce or separation 
when she has found that it meant deprivation of her children ; but law is 
inexorable, and “a father’s rights are high and sacred.” In another 
Scotch case (7 M. 445) Lord Neaves said: “I think the only grounds 
for interference are that the physical or moral instincts of the children 
are in danger A man may be driven, under provocation it may 
be, to excesses of conduct against his wife which are quite unjustifi- 
able, and which will entitle her to separation ; but these will not neces- 
sarily take from him his right to have the custody of his children.” 
This was also a case of separation for cruelty. 

It thus appears clear that both in England and Scotland the custody 
of the children by no means necessarily falls to the innocent wife, while 
in the latter country, especially in cases of separation for cruelty, the 
practice has been in the opposite direction—at least in cases where the: 
husband has taken the trouble to appeal. What the practice ought to: 
be, is not difficult to see. It should be a clear and definite rule that 
the innocent party, whether husband or wife, who has succeeded in an 
action against a spouse, should “ not be amerced or punished,” to use the 
language of Lord Cairns, by the loss of his or her children. It is’ 
hardly possible to conceive of a case in which the interests of the 
children will suffer by being handed over to the innocent mother in’ 
preference to the cruel or profligate father, and it is infinitely better’ 
that a well-established principle should be acted on in all cases. A’ 
wife never obtains divorce or separation unless the infidelity or cruelty 
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(and it must be cruelty of a very distinct kind) is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Court, and the conviction of that crime should 
carry with it as a penalty the loss of the children. A more difficult 
question arises when neither party has taken proceedings against 
the other, and yet are at variance about the children. This seems to 
be met by sec. 5 of the Guardianship of Infants Act of 1886, where 
it is stated that the Court may, upon the application of the mother of 
any infant, ‘make suck order as it may think fit regarding the custody 
of such infant and the right of access thereto of either parent, having 
regard to the welfare of the infant and to the conduct of the parents, 
and to the wishes as well of the mother as of the father.” This last 
sentence is probably the severest criticism that could have been passed 
upon the proceedings of our Law Courts hitherto. Posterity will 
observe with amazement that in the year 1886 it was necessary for the 
Legislature to instruct the Courts that a mother has sometimes 
“wishes” regarding her children, and that if so, some attention is to 
be paid to them. It remains to be seen whether judges will do as 
they have been directed to do, or whether they will still cling to the 
effete tradition that the mother is sunk in the wife, and that the wife 
is merely the property of the husband. At all events, they cannot in 
future plead that they have no power, and are bound by the barbarous 
precedents of former ages. 

In connection with this Act it may be remarked that absolute justice 
has not been done to women by it. The primary object was to remove 
the monstrous right which a father possessed of leaving by will a 
guardian who could take the child away from the custody of its 
mother for no other reason than his own will. In future she is entitled 
to act jointly with such guardian. But she should have been made 
entitled to act alone, unless she were proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court to be unfitted for such a position. Such is the right 
of the father under the Act even when the mother has left a 
guardian, and there is no possible reason why the mother should not 
have had the same right awarded to her. As it is, she is bound to 
have any guardians the father may choose to appoint, thrust upon 
her, and in the event of disagreement they can go to the Court, 
where doubtless, in accordance with precedent, the sacred wishes of 
the father’s representatives would have due preference shown to them. 
It is only fair to the House of Commons to say that; the emasculation 
of this Act was due to the persistent efforts of the legal luminaries in 
the House of Lords. However, women must take what they can get 
and be thankful. It is some alleviation, at all events, that a mother 
now will act jointly with any guardian appointed by the father, 
whereas until last year the father might not only deprive a mother of 
her children without the smallest reason during his life, but could by 
his will provide that the torture should be continued after his death. 
Indeed, his death was an aggravation of the mother’s misery, for if 
alive he might relent, but after death there was no hope till the child 
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grew out of the guardian’s power. It is hardly a year since this relic: 
of barbarism. was partially remedied. 

There is another cruel injustice to women which is so notorious as 
to have become a mere truism. It is referred to almost daily, yet 
familiarity has bred such contempt that it goes on unchecked and 
unabated. We refer to the monstrously lenient sentences passed upon 
husbands who assault and beat their wives. In one of our criminal 
courts [recently two men and a woman were sentenced to six years’ 
penal servitude for stealing a watch by force, while a man who 
assaulted and grievously wounded his wife and mother-in-law with a 
reaping-hook get eighteen months’ imprisonment! An amusing 
instance occurred the other day in a small municipal court. A man 
pled guilty to assaulting and kicking his wife and another woman to 
the effusion of blood and injury of their persons. He was fined a 
pound for each female. Shortly after, two men were convicted of 
injuring public seats belonging to the Municipality, by knocking 
them about, &c. They were fined two pounds each. Clearly, there- 
fore, in the eyes of this magistrate a municipal seat is worth exactly 
twice the value of a woman. Parallel sentences to these may be seen 
almost daily in the newspapers in any part of the United Kingdom. 
In the police courts wife-beaters often get off with a few days’ 
imprisonment, sometimes with an admonition. If it be argued that 
theft is such a common offence that it is necessary it should be 
punished with greater severity than cruelty, we rejoin that the 
argument applies quite as forcibly to wife-beating, which unfortunately 
is as common an offence as can be found amongst a certain class of 
society. That crimes of personal violence can be put down with 
severity when necessary, is proved by the legislation of some years ago 
regarding what was termed “garotting.” It also affords an amusing 
instance of the activity of the Legislature in protecting men, as con- 
trasted with the apathy shown in succouring women. 

About the year 1863, robbery with violence, or theft by means of 
half choking the victim, became extremely common in England. 
Men were afraid to go out at night, in case they should be half 
suffocated, robbed, and left lying in the street. This was more than 
the representatives of male interests could stand. It had been the 
custom from time immemorial that wives should be exposed to the 
full violence of their lords and masters; but that a free-born citizen 
should incur the same danger was not to be endured for a moment. The 
remedy was prompt and severe. The old-fashioned punishment of 
torture was revived, and “ garotters” were to receive not more than 
fifty lashes with the cat, to be administered once, twice, or even thrice, 
in the discretion of the judge. It is a common enough occurrence 
now to see robbery receive this punishment at the assizes; but wife- 
beating or brutal personal violence to women, never! Why should 
violence in search of a watch be rewarded with the cat, and violence 
intent on nothing but the torture of a wife meet with no restraint, 
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‘but an admonition or a few weeks’ imprisonment? [If it be right 
that robbers are to be punished by flogging—on which we offer no 
opinion—it would surely be only suitable that those gentlemen 
who beat their wives, knock them down and dance upon them, dig 
them with knives or carve them with reaping-hooks, should have a 
taste of the same punishment. Still more surely should a man who 
commits the hideous crime of rape receive as severe a punishment as 
arobber. Does it come to this, that while to assault a stranger in 
the streets is a grave crime, to assault a wife is only a trifling error 
in judgment ? That the Legislature and the law have hitherto indicated 
the latter opinion cannot be denied. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the points on which our 
laws press hardly on women in comparison to men, but it may be 
pointed out that questions are constantly recurring on which the 
interests of men and women clash, and on which therefore it is abso- 
lutely necessary that women should be represented. Take the recent 
Married Women’s Property Acts, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
the Guardianship of Infants Act, the Shop Hours Regulation Act, all 
passed within the last few years, and the discussion on each of which— 
especially the second—revealed an amount of suffering and even brutal 
wickedness to which the public had hitherto been entire strangers. 
Every one of them dealt with the interests of men as against those of 
women ; yet the latter had to depend entirely on the chivalry and 
right feeling of the former to do them justice. Unfortunately, human 
nature is too weak to permit us to depend on chivalry and right feeling 
only, to act impartially, and it is to be feared that, even in these 
attempts at the eleventh hour to do justice to women, many points 
have been yielded to the stronger interest. 

Until within the last few years, women, having been entirely unre- 
presented, have been entirely neglected. Until they have the fran- 
chise they have no security that the same treatment will not be 
repeated.. Indeed, the absurdity of a female proprietrix who is ex- 
cluded from the vote is too glaring to admit of defence. She pays, 
yearly, inhabited house duty of ninepence and income tax of perhaps 
eightpence in the pound ; besides, very possibly, licenses for carriages, 
men-servants, &c. She has no vote, but in virtue of what Mr. Glad- 
stone has named the “service” franchise, this lady’s coachman, 
gardener, butler, &c.—none of whom pay a farthing of the taxes 
just mentioned—all have votes. One can readily picture the equani- 
mity with which they will vote for, say, an increase of their mistress’s 
income tax, especially seeing that the victim is not considered worthy 
of having any voice at all in the matter. “No taxation without re- 
presentation ” was one of the mottoes of the old reformers ; and why 
this principle should cease to have any weight when the subject of it 
isa woman, it would be difficult to answer. In former times the work- 
ing man very justly complained because he paid a large share of tax- 
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ation and had no representation: now he has the privilege of the 
latter, and very little of the burden of the former. But the woman— 
especially if wealthy—has taken his place. She shares in all the 
taxation, and has absolutely no representation. Will the working man 
not grant her the privilege of saying how much money annually is to 
be taken out of her own pocket ? 

That women should be entitled to the same privileges as men in so 
far as to have seats in Parliament is a question open to grave doubt, 
and to accord those privileges would be a step for which the country is 
certainly not prepared. Buta silent vote is aright which cannot longer 
be denied them. We have tried the experiment in other elections, and 
it has been a great success, and distinctly to the benefit of the country. 
On what grounds are we now to hold back ? We do not believe that 
any political party will refuse this act of justice because it is likely to 
be detrimental to their own side of politics. Reform in this country 
has been carried out by both sides on the simple ground of justice, and 
not for the contemptible reason that it was likely to pay. Whether 
female influence might on the whole be Liberal or Conservative has 
nothing to do with the question. It ought to be sufficient that the 
demand is just and fair; but we may also rest assured that the result 
would be good. Mr. Lecky (“ History of European Morals,” vol. ii. 
p. 380), says: 

“‘ Morally, the general superiority of women over men is, I think, un- 
questionable. If we take the somewhat coarse and inadequate criterion of 
police statistics, we find that, while the male ‘and female populations are 


nearly the same in number, the crimes committed by men are usually 
rather more than five times as numerous as those committed by 


women.” 

This is no mean authority ; and the fact that woman is morally superior 
to man is, we submit, just as clear as that she is physically and (gene- 
rally speaking) intellectually inferior. If therefore it be good that 
our legislation should be influenced by morality—in other words, if 
good be better than evil, and virtue better than vice—it can hardly 
be argued that female influence would not be beneficial to the State, 
and we may be confident that woman’s vote would be given on the 
side of temperance, of justice, and of mercy. 

But in concluding we return to the points with which we started, 
and which we would press upon public attention before any other 
matter: namely, the crue! injustice of the present law regarding wives 
and mothers. If female franchise must indeed stand aside for a time 
—though it will not be for long—yet at least Parliament might find 
time to pass a few lines of the simplest legislation ensuring the sim- 
plest of justice; the justice, namely, that what is a fault in a wife shall 
in future be as great a fault in a husband, and that where a mother 
is not to blame she shall not be punished with the bitterest punish- 
ment which it is in the power of the law to inflict upon her—the loss, 
namely, of her children. 





LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.’ 


SIX-SEVENTHS of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century ” have now been successfully completed by the recent pub- 
lication of the fifth and sixth volumes. With admirable industry 
Mr. Lecky has continued his researches amongst an array of 
authorities formidable alike in number and from their frequently 
abstruse character. Dealing with these authorities in his own style, 
which is always agreeable and oftentimes brilliant, he has extracted 
their pith and marrow, and has welded into a homogeneous whole a 
vast mass of facts bearing upon and shaping the permanent features 
of our national life. Studiously avoiding the paths followed by many 
so-called historians, whose works frequently consist of detailed accounts 
of military events and of unimportant personal and party incidents, 
Mr. Lecky has vindicated his right to the title in its highest sense. 
In the two volumes now under consideration his inquiries into the 
remote causes of the great results of which he has to tell have led Mr. 
Lecky to traverse an extended field of European history, the chapters 
dealing with which will perhaps be lightly skimmed over, if not 
actually “taken as read,” by many of his readers. 

Such portions of the History, however, are to the full as entertaining 
and instructive as the political and social sketches of England a hundred 
years ago. The very strangeness of the facts recorded will of itself 
often both surprise and amuse the reader. Contrast, for instance, the 
present position of affairs in the East of Europe and the grouping of 
the great Powers with the condition existing a century back as set 
forth in the following statements: “ France, as the leading Mediter- 
ranean Power, was especially interested in protecting Turkey, and was 
quite resolved that Russia should obtain no footing in the southern 
seas ”; whilst “‘ England, on the other hand, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century was closely allied to Russia, both commercially 
and politically,” and ‘“‘ English statesmen, who were mainly governed 
by jealousy of France, looked upon Russia as a great counterpoise to 
that State, and saw with pleasure the very considerable part which in 
the eighteenth century she had begun to take in Western politics.” ? 


1 A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Witt14m Epwarp Harr- 
POLE Lecky. Volumes V. VI. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1887. 
* “England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. v. pp. 213, 214. 
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And after quoting Chatham’s remark in a letter written in 1773 to 
Shelburne—“ Your Lordship well knows I am quite a Russ. I trust 
the Ottoman will pull down the House of Bourbon in his fall ”—Mr. 
Lecky makes the following important record, which conveys a lesson 
from the past, and, rightly read, may serve us as a warning for the 
future : 

“In 1781, when England was reduced to almost the lowest state of 

depression by the American war and by the hostility of France, Spain, and 
Holland, she endeavoured to purchase the mediation and assistance of 
Russia by offering a perpetual defensive alliance and the island of Minorca, 
which would have given her a secure position in the Mediterranean ; but 
after much hesitation, and contrary to the advice of Potemkin, Catherine 
rejected an offer which would have probably involved her in an immediate 
war.”} 
Notwithstanding the natural resentment experienced at the rejection 
of her overtures, England held to her prevailing policy, and used her 
political influence steadily in favour of Russian aggrandizement, when 
in 1783 and 1784 Catherine, despite the urgent remonstrances of the 
French, took complete possession of the Crimea, and by establishing 
herself at Sebastopol imposed her supremacy upon the Black Sea. It 
is interesting to observe that the annexation of the Crimea was mainly 
accomplished during the time that Fox directed foreign affairs in the 
Coalition Ministry, and that he showed himself as pro-Russian as 
Chatham had been. “My system of foreign politics,” he wrote to 
Harris, our ambassador at St. Petersburg, “is deeply rooted. Alliances 
with the Northern Powers ever have been, and ever will be, the system 
of every enlightened Englishman.” ? 

How strange, too, to modern ears to hear of Turkey subsidizing by 
payments of hard cash one European Power to assist her in a struggle 
with another; yet the haughty House of Austria in 1771 allied herself 
with the Porte, and promised to obtain the restoration of the territory 
which Russia had invaded, and actually received a considerable Turkish 
subsidy.* It is not, however, altogether so surprising to read, later on, 
that Turkey in 1788, being then at war with Austria and Russia, 
made a secret treaty with the King of Sweden, by the terms of which 
Gustavus bound himself to draw the sword against Russia in con- 
sideration of a Turkish subsidy ;* and surprise entirely leaves us upon 
learning that, though the Swedes invaded Russia, and found themselves 
opposed at sea by Russian fleets commanded by Englishmen high in 
the Russian service, the promised subsidy was not forthcoming ! 

The period dealt with in the fifth and sixth volumes embraces the 
years 1784 to 1793; and Mr. Lecky, after a brief and by no means 
complimentary allusion to the characteristics of modern statesmen, 
naturally commences with a review of Pitt in his public and private 
life. In reading the interesting pages in which the historian places 


1 “ England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. v, pp. 214, 215. 
? Malmesbury’s Diaries and Correspondence, ii. 40. 
3 «* England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. v. p. 217. 4 Ibid. p. 226. 
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the great statesman before us, it needs but little exercise of the 
imagination to realize how fully Pitt personified England, and how 
thoroughly the vast majority of Englishmen reposed implicit confidence 
in his guidance. 

“His first and most conspicuous talent was that of an orator or 
debater.” Destined by his father from his earliest boyhood for a 
parliamentary career, Pitt, while still a child, had been accustomed to 
practise declamation. Known at Cambridge chiefly for his reputation 
as a hard student, “it was noticed how minutely he applied himself 
to the study of language ; how carefully in reading the classical writers 
he analysed their style, noted down every forcible or happy expression, 
and especially compared the opposite speeches on the same subject, 
observing how each speaker managed his own case and how he 
answered or evaded the case of his opponents.” 

From his habit as a youth of frequenting the galleries of both 
Houses, Pitt had already acquired, when he entered Parliament at the 
age of twenty-one, what Coleridge styled a “‘ premature and unnatural 
dexterity in the combination of words.” In addition to the faculty of 
pouring forth “an unbroken flow of sonorous and dignified language,” 
he possessed an admirable gift of lucid and methodical statement, 
great quickness and cogency of reasoning, and especially of reply ; all 
of which requisites of a debater were reinforced and supported by the 
resources of a memory of singular strength and accuracy. His manner, 
moreover, was always dignified and often majestic ; but his great charm 
was his voice—‘ noble, clear, powerful and melodious.” Gifted with 
so great and varied qualifications, Pitt held his hearers entranced, 
and it is only upon a leisurely perusal of his speeches that they are 
found to abound in expressions felicitous rather than forcible, 
ornamental rather than original. 

Of Pitt’s eloquence, Francis (an acute though prejudiced critic) re- 
marked that it was more fit for declamation than for debate ; Windham 
spoke of Pitt’s “ State Paper style,” and expressed his belief that “ he 
could speak a King’s Speech offhand.” Pitt himself is said to have 
defended the extreme redundance of his speeches on the ground that 
he preferred it to the repetitions of Fox, and that one or other is 
absolutely necessary for any speaker who would thoroughly and 
adequately impress his views on a popular audience. 

In dealing with the one point alone in the private character of Pitt, 
that can be justly assailed, Mr. Lecky ascribes to his habitual delicate 
health the habit of drinking large quantities of port wine, which 
indeed eventually undermined his constitution. Grenville has told 
how he had seen his great chief swallow a whole bottle of port by 
tumblerfuls before going to the House of Commons; but in this indis- 
cretion Pitt was probably kept in countenance by a majority of his 
contemporaries. Of the one occasion on which Pitt was too overcome 
by the wine he had drunk to be able to reply to an attack made upon 
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him in the House, Mr. Lecky quotes the following as the best of many 
epigrams that were written :— 


“ Pitt. I cannot see the Speaker, Hal; can you? 
Dundas. Not see the Speaker! Hang it! I see two.” 


“ Exaggerated pride and extreme avarice of power” are indicated 
as the chief defects of Pitt’s character ; “indomitable resolution” is 
held to have been his great merit. 

Whilst the unbending stateliness of his public manner and diction 
would have proved intolerable had it not been tempered by the sound- 
ness of his judgment and the calmness of his temper, and whilst his 
haughtiness, verging even upon discourtesy, to his colleagues, was such 
that Secretaries of State were almost driven to resign their seals, Pitt 
in his private life offered as complete a contrast as, according to 
Bishop Baxter, Cromwell himself had done. “He was,” said Wilber- 
force, “the wittiest man I ever knew, and had at all times his wit 
under entire control.” “His temper,” wrote George Rose, ‘“‘ was, I 
think, the sweetest I ever knew.” ‘“ He was endowed,” said Lord 
Wellesley, “ beyond any man of his time whom I knew, with a gay 
heart and a social spirit He was a most affectionate, indulgent, 
and benevolent friend ;” and Lord Malmesbury testified of him that 
“he was the most forgiving and easy-tempered of men.” The follow- 
ing is certainly one of the most refreshing stories ever told of a Prime 
Minister of England: 


“In 1804 Sir William Napier, the future historian of the Peninsular 
War, being then a boy of between eighteen and nineteen, stayed for some 
time with Pitt at Putney, and he has left a most curious and graphic 
account of his host. Pitt usually returned to dinner somewhat exhausted, 
and drank the greater part of a bottle of port in a rapid succession of 
glasses, but when he had recovered his strength from this stimulant he 
ceased to drink. His conversation was then always gay, good-natured, 
humorous, and sparkling with amusing anecdotes. He liked boys, and 
could put them at once and completely at their ease, and he joined in their 
games, not merely with condescension, but with every appearance of 
genuine hilarity and delight. On one occasion, Lady Hester Stanhope, two 
boys of the Stanhope family, and Napier himself, determined to blacken 
Pitt’s face with burnt cork, which he strenuously resisted, belabouring his 
assailants with a cushion. In the midst of the boisterous scene a servant 
announced that Lord Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool desired to see the 
Prime Minister on business. They were ushered into another room, and 
the game still for some time continued, when Pitt said he must not keep 
the grandees any longer waiting : water and a towel were brought ; the face 
of the Minister was washed ; the basin was hid under a sofa ; and his two 
colleagues were admitted. Napier was surprised at their deferential and 
almost obsequious manner, but much more at the sudden transformation 
that passed over Pitt. ‘ His tall, ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow to 
the ceiling, his head was thrown back, his eyes were fixed immovably, and 
apparently completely regardless of those who were before him. He listened 
to what they had to say ; answered them in curt, cold sentences; and finally, 
with an abrupt, stiff inclination of the body, but without casting his eyes 
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down, dismissed them. Then turning to us with a laugh, caught up his 
cushion and renewed our fight.” ? 


That Pitt sedulously maintained the repelling hauteur of his manner 
for the purpose of sustaining his authority in an age and amongst men 
not over-given to reverence, appears the most probable reason for his 
unnatural"frigidity ; and that he was successful is evident from it being 
recorded that 
“once, and once only, in his long career did his majestic self-control wholly 
fail. It was when the vote was carried which pronounced his old friend 
and colleague, Lord Melville, guilty of peculation. It was noticed that Pitt 
then drew the cocked hat which he was accustomed to wear more deeply 
over his forehead ; and some of his faithful friends gathered round him, to 
conceal from the triumphant Opposition the tears that were trickling down 
his cheek.” * 


Sustained in office by the great wave of popular enthusiasm that 
returned him an overwhelming body of supporters at the General 
Election of 1784, Pitt’s commanding personality enabled him to dis- 
pense with the aid of colleagues whose abilities might too nearly 
approach his own ; and his “avarice of power and extreme self-reli- 
ance” led him “ to surround himself with men of sound judgment and 
great business capacity who ‘could never rise into competition with 
him.” Mr. Lecky indeed largely attributes to Pitt’s ‘“‘ warm and close 
friendship with Dundas and Grenville” the success of his Ministry ; 
but he plainly shows that throughout the whole course of his unbroken 
control of the Government, Pitt experienced difficulty in his dealings 
with one alone of his colleagues—the Chancellor, Lord Thurlow—and 
that with other members of the Government he dealt as though they 
were his own rather than the King’s Ministers. It appears to be 
established upon the clearest evidence that he superintended all the 
departments of Government, and “ in critical periods of foreign policy 
he frequently wrote the despatches which the Foreign Minister signed.”* 
With Thurlow alone matters did not run so smoothly, and for some 
eight years the Chancellor systematically thwarted the plans of his 
chief, vainly endeavouring to continue the assumption of the part of 
the}King’s special and confidential Minister which, prior to Pitt’s rise 
to power, he had congenially discharged. Thus we read of Thurlow 
opposing a measure for restoring the estates forfeited after the rebellion 
of 1745, and complaining that he had not been consulted in its pre- 
paration. Later on he appeared as the “unqualified defender of 
Warren Hastings,” whom he advised the King to raise to the peerage 
withoutT%consulting Pitt! A measure for mitigating the horrors of the 
slave trade, supported by Pitt, met with opposition at the hands of the 


1 “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. v. pp. 16, 17. 


2 Malmesbury Diaries, iv. 347. 
3 Rose’s Diaries, i. p. 108 ; “ Political Memoranda of the Duke of Leeds” (edited by 


~~ Browning), v. p. 164; Auckland Correspondence, i. 225 ; Bland Burges’ Papers, 
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Chancellor; but it was during the illness of the King in 1788, and in 
the Chancellor’s intrigues with the Prince of Wales and the Whig 
leaders, which he engaged in for the purpose of securing to himself his: 
hold of the seals, that we meet with as amusing an instance of exposed 
roguery as has ever been recorded in the annals of a Ministry. That 
Thurlow had been negotiating with Fox and Sheridan was beyond all 
doubt, and it was shrewdly suspected he had actually interviewed the- 
Prince of Wales, but proof was wanting, until one day a council was 
held at Windsor, and at its conclusion, Thurlow, who had arrived 
at the Castle some time earlier than any of his colleagues, was unable 
to find his hat! The loss of so august a piece of head furniture as the- 
hat of a Lord High Chancellor was not to be tamely submitted to, and 
a search, high and low, was set on foot. The apartments of the Castle- 
having been turned topsy-turvy, and the most unlikely places having 
been ransacked, a page at length appeared bearing in triumph the hat, 
which he forthwith returned to its owner, and remarked to the 
assembled Ministers—with an ingenuousness not usually characteristic 
of his class—“‘ My Lords, I found it in the closet of the Prince of 
Wales!” Pitt, though the situation was evident, appears to have said 
nothing, and so left open a means of retreat to the Chancellor, who was 
astute enough to avail himself of it, when he found the grounds for the 
belief in the King’s recovery becoming daily better justified; and 
accordingly, in a speech in the debate on the Regency in the House of 
Lords on December 15, “‘ he not only expressed his strong adhesion to 
the doctrine of the Government, but astonished his hearers by bursting 
into a flood of tears as he described the afflicted condition of the King, 
his own unalterableresolution tosupport him, and his boundlessgratitude 
for the favours he had received. ‘When I forget my king,’ he exclaimed, 
‘may my God forget me!’” The effect of the Chancellor’s closing 
utterance upon those of his hearers who were acquainted with his: 
tergiversations was startling. ‘Forget you!” exclaimed Wilkes, 
who was standing on the steps of the throne, “ He will see you d. d 
first!” ‘Forget you!” said Burke, who also was present ; ‘the best 
thing that could happen to you!” Pitt, who was standing a few 
paces from Thurlow when the ejaculation was made, turning to 
General Manners, exclaimed in a loud voice, “Oh, the rascal!” * 
Notwithstanding the double-dealing of the Chancellor, and the con-- 
tempt he must have experienced for his meanness, Pitt allowed the 
seals to remain in his keeping even after the King’s recovery, and 
met his “sullen neutrality” with firmness and tact. In 1790, 
however, Pitt raised to the peerage William Grenville, who had been 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons in preference to Sir G. 
Elliot in 1788, and conferred upon him the leadership of the House of 
Lords. When, therefore, Thurlow renewed his hostilities by violently 
attacking the scheme for the reduction of the debt in 1792, Pitt was m 


1 “ England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. v. p. 126. 
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a position to deal firmly with him, and forthwith informed the King that 
either the Chancellor or the Prime Minister must retire from office. 
To the astonishment and indignation of Thurlow, the King at once 
consented to his dismissal. He speedily sank into political insignifi- 
cance, and the ascendancy of Pitt was undisputed. 

That even in these latter years of the nineteenth century there 
exists well-founded cause for the general discontent prevalent through- 
out the country on the subject of the administration of the public 
departments and the expenditure of the public moneys, is evident 
from the fact of Royal Commissions being actually engaged at the 
present time in inquiring into, amongst other matters, the conduct 
and cost of the Civil Service, the financial system of the War Office, 
and the administration of the Royal Dockyards ; matters sufficient, it 
will be admitted, to justify uneasiness in the public mind, without 
considering the many other Commissions that have either quite 
recently concluded their investigations, or are still pursuing them into 
such subjects as the bursting of our most formidable pieces of naval 
ordnance, the failure in action of machine-guns, and the bending or 
even breaking of swords and bayonets when tried upon Arab bodies. 
We scarcely like to refer to the grave frauds committed in connection 
with the Commissariat Department in the late Egyptian campaigns, 
for we find a belief in the predestined badness of army contractors, to 
whatever nation they may belong, to be universally entertained 
throughout the civilized world; yet we do not hesitate to say that 
financial reformers themselves will admit we are well and faithfully 
served in comparison with the rampant robbery that prevailed when 
Pitt took the reins of government. The revenue was defrauded in 
every direction: abuses of the most glaring kind were almost unchecked : 

“Treasurers of the Navy had usually large sums in their hands, which 
they were suffered to retain even when out of office, in some cases for no less 
than forty years. At the end of 1783 more than forty millions of public 
money which had been issued for the public services were as yet unac- 
counted for. In 1785 there were four treasurers of the Navy and three 
paymasters of the Army, besides those actually in office, whose accounts 
were still unsettled. The whole system of auditing accounts was little 
better than a farce. There were two officers, entitled ‘Auditors of Imprest’, 
who were ostensibly charged with this function, and each had in some years 
of the war received as much as £16,000; but their office had become a 
sinecure ; its duties were wholly performed by clerks, who confined them- 
selves to ascertaining that the accounts were rightly added, but without any 
attempt at a real investigation The extreme multiplicity and 
complexity of duties opened an endless field of confusion and fraud 
There were sixty-eight distinct branches of Customs duties. There were 
articles which were subject to no less than fourteen separate duties 
So trifling an article as a pound of nutmegs paid, or ought to have paid, 
nine different duties. .... When Pitt became Minister there were said 
to have been no less than 196 absolute sinecures connected with the 


Customs. They were offices granted by patent and in the gift of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and their united income amounted to £42,000.” ? 
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The above reads badly enough, but worse remains to be told. 
Owing to the repeated increase in taxation, smuggling had developed 
to an unheard-of extent. It was estimated by a Committee of the 
House of Commons that the revenue lost through smuggling alone not 
less than two millions. Forty thousand persons by sea and land are 
said to have been engaged in the contraband trade. It was almost 
everywhere connived at, “‘and there were complaints that agriculture 
was in some places seriously impeded by the constant employment of 
farmers’ horses in carrying smuggled goods to a distance from the 
shore.” The Government loss; through the abuse of the privilege 
granted to members of franking letters, was computed at not less than 
£170,000 a year; and it was said that one member of Parliament 
received as much as £300 a year from a mercantile house for franking 
their correspondence. 

The work of reforming so scandalous a financial condition was 
entered upon by Pitt with caution but thoroughness, and in a very 
short time measures were carried through Parliament for “a com- 
plete reorganization of the machinery of auditing accounts.” One 
measure provided that all sums issued for the service of the Navy 
should be placed in the bank, to be withdrawn only as required, and 
that the Treasurer should close his accounts every year. By another 
measure, the ‘‘ Auditors of Imprest” were abolished, and a Board of 
five Commissioners was appointed, with the largest and most stringent 
powers of auditing the public accounts of every department. A third 
measure appointed a Commission to inquire into the “ fees, gratuities, 
perquisites, and emoluments” received in public offices, and into all 
abuses connected with them.’ 


“Tt was in this class of legislation that the true greatness of Pitt was 
most clearly shown,” and we heartily agree with Mr. Lecky in his opinion 
that “the importance of these measures can hardly be exaggerated, and it 
is a shameful instance of the perverting influence of party spirit that 
Sheridan, and even Burke, who was himself the author of the first great 
measure of economical reform, should have ridiculed the minute economies 
of Pitt, taunting him with ‘ hunting in holes and corners’ for abuses, and 
describing his measure for inquiring into fees and perquisites as a rat- 
catching Bill, instituted for the purpose of prying into vermin abuses.’ 
There was a far truer and nobler ring in the language of Pitt, who declared 
that he could not conceive how any English Minister could consider himself 
justified in omitting ‘any exertion that might tend, even in the most 
minute particulars, to promote that economy on which the recovery of 
the State from its present depressed situation so much depended.” * 


The commercial treaty with France, which Pitt carried in 1786, and 
into the arguments for and against which Mr. Lecky enters at con- 
siderable length, is held by him to constitute Pitt’s chief title to 
legislative fame. Space does not permit of our noticing even the 
chief points of the very interesting debates that took place upon the 
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propositions formulating the treaty ; we may, however, mention that 
in 1786 the commercial treaty between England and Russia expired, 
after having run its course of twenty years, during which the small 
fishing village of Archangel had risen into the great centre of northern 
trade ; and just as England was now becoming alienated from Russia 
so it was upon the advisability of a closer political connection with 
France that Pitt based his main arguments in favour of a commercial 
union. Following out the arguments advanced by Lord Shelburne in 
1769, when he protested against the notion that France was the natural 
and inevitable enemy of England, both Pitt and Lord Lansdowne 
(who defended the principle of the treaty in the Upper House), “-pro- 
tested in the strongest and most eloquent terms against the popular 
notion that England and France were natural enemies.” “It was not 
true that all the best English traditions were traditions of hostility to 
France. Close friendship with that country was the policy of Elizabeth, 
of Cromwell, and of Walpole. ‘The most deadly blow that had been 
recently directed against the political system of Europe was the parti- 
tion of Poland—an act in which France had no part, and which would 
have been impossible if England and France had been cordially united.”' 
And Pitt urged with all his force that the two countries, instead of 
being doomed by Nature to constant enmity, are from their circum- 
stances peculiarly fitted for friendly connection. On the other hand, 
Flood argued in an eloquent speech that England and France were 
“naturally and invariably rivals,” and Fox and Burke both complained 
bitterly of the “narrow and confined ground” on which Pitt argued a 
question that in reality affected vitally the whole disposition of power 
in Europe, Fox particularly urging that “ France is the natural political 
enemy of Great Britain.” The measure was ultimately carried, and 
during the few years it was in existence prior to the outbreak of the 
Revolution it is admitted to have largely conduced to the national 
prosperity. 

So far from England being ruined by the loss of the New England 
colonies, Pitt was able to show that the export of British manufactured 
goods in 1789 exceeded by more than £3,000,000 the average value of 
the six prosperous years before the war, and the British imports were 
larger than they ever had been, in addition to which proofs of increased 
trade the number of ships and sailors had proportionately increased.” 
The receipts from the Post Office were steadily improving, and the 
revenue in nearly all its branches showed a tendency to increase. Un- 
precedented progress was being made in diminishing the National 
Debt, and the reduction of the debt, Pitt maintained, should still be 
the cardinal object of his financial policy. In concluding his Budget 
speech of 1792 Pitt spoke with “ justifiable exultation”: “The present 
prosperity of England is unexampled. The season of our severe trial 


1 “ Epgland in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. v. p. 40. 
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is at an end As far as there can be any reliance on human 
speculations, we have the best ground, from the experience of the past, 
to look with satisfaction to the present and with confidence to the 
future.” Much of this prosperity was due to causes which lay beyond 
the sphere of political acts—to the spontaneous enterprise and industry 
of the country, and to the normal increase in capital; but much was 
also to be ascribed to the commercial treaty with France, to the wise 
adjustment of the whole system of customs and taxation on principles 
which had never before been so well understood or so skilfully eluci- 
dated. “The great work of Adam Smith,” said Pitt, ‘“ will, I believe, 
furnish the best solution to every question connected with the history 
of commerce and with the systems of political economy.” But far 
and above all these causes of industrial prosperity stood out the ‘‘ main- 
tenance of peace,” the continuance of which, “ on a secure and per- 
manent footing, must ever be the first object of the foreign policy of 
this country.” ' 

But while Pitt was essentially a finance Minister, and not above 
making the minutest reform that might aid in the direction of 
economy, 


“he never allowed the armaments of the country to sink into neglect. He 
was much impressed with the fact that, in 1761 and 1762, Martinique, with 
a garrison of only 800 men, had held out by means of its fortifications for 
a whole year against a large English army, and that in the last war Dominica 
had been taken by the French merely because the English soldiers had no 
fort to retire to till the fleet could afford them relief. He accordingly 
carried in 1789 an important scheme for extending the fortifications of the 
West Indies ; he at the same time strengthened the naval forces both in 
the East Indies and in the Mediterranean, and when, two years later, serious 
complications had arisen with Spain, it was the promptness and efficiency 
of the British naval force that chiefly averted the danger.”* 


Perhaps nothing recorded by Mr. Lecky reads more strangely than 
his account of Pitt’s scheme for reforming the parliamentary repre- 
sentation in 1785. When in 1784 the question was raised, Pitt 
reiterated his belief that the faults which had lost America to England 
were mainly due to the condition of the representative body, who did 
not reflect the true sentiments of the people. It was not, however, 
until the following year that he proceeded to put his views into practical 
shape. His scheme, although a singular one, must be credited with 
the merit of originality. It bore in one respect a striking likeness 
to that by which the Union with Ireland was afterwards effected. 
Thirty-six ‘decayed boroughs,” returning two members each, were to 
be disfranchised of their own free will, receiving a money compensation 
for their political effacement, and the seventy-two seats in the House 
of Commons were to be distributed between London and the counties. 
One million pounds was to be set apart as a compensation fund, and 
to be divided into thirty-six parts, and each borough, upon the 
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application of two-thirds of its electors, was to be entitled to a share, to 
be assigned “by a special committee of the House of Commons among 
the several persons interested in the borough. Ifthe sum was not at 
first sufficiently large to induce the decayed borough to apply for 
disfranchisement, it was to be suffered to accumulate ¢i// the temptation 
became irresistible!” When the seventy-two seats had been thus 
transferred, a further sum was to be applied to purchasing, on similar 
terms, the franchise of any other boroughs which either were or might 
hereafter be decayed, and the seats so acquired were to be given to 
populous towns upon their petitioning to be represented. A steady 
and gradual transfer of political power was thus to be secured for the 
future, and the scheme was to be permanent in view of possible 
continued shiftings of population. 

The credit of evolving a scheme that must even a hundred years 
ago have appeared to many to savour equally of gross political 
immorality and of grotesque humour, was shared by Pitt with the 
Yorkshire Reformers ; but notwithstanding that Pitt introduced the 
plan to the House of Commons in “a long and brilliant speech,” it 
met with scant favour. Even the Cabinet was far from unanimous in 
approving it. The Opposition, however, were divided in their views. 
Lord North, Burke, the Duke’of Portland, and Earl Fitzwilliam were 
opposed to all parliamentary reform ; while Fox, Sheridan, and most 
of the Whigs were equally staunch reformers, and fully approved of 
the disfranchisement of the “ decayed ” (or, as we should more truthfully 
call them, “‘ rotten”) “ boroughs,” and of the increased representation 
of the counties that was proposed. Fox, although he voted for the 
introduction of the Bill, was thorough in his opposition to the purchase 
feature of the measure, justly maintaining that the franchise was a 
trust, not a property, and that it was vested equally in the electors 
without distinction of person. The Bill speedily met with its deserts, 
leave being refused to its introduction by 248 votes to 174. 

Several years having elapsed during which no question relating to 
religious liberty had been before Parliament, and the spirit of the 
time seeming generally to make in favour of greater toleration, it 
was decided by the deputies of the three great denominations of 
Protestant Dissenters, at a meeting held in London in the beginning 
of 1787, to agitate the question of the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts. On the ground of the warm support they had 
accorded Pitt in the election of 1784 they felt they had some claim 
upon the Prime Minister’s sympathy, and with great discretion they 
entrusted their cause to Mr. Beaufoy, a steady supporter of the 
Ministry. It is true that Annual Acts of Indemnity were passed to 
shelter those who violated the laws in force against the Dissenters, 
but the account of the disabilities and penalties to which they were 
subject is sufficiently startling : 


“They could hold no commission in the army or navy, no civil office, no 
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seat in a corporation, no corporate office ; they could not take part in the 
direction of the Bank of England, of the Indian, or Russian, or South 
Sea, or Turkish companies, though their whole fortune might be invested 
in these stocks.” 


Upon conviction of having accepted any of these offices, Dissenters 
were heavily mulcted, and placed almost beyond the protection of 
the law. 


“In 1745, when the enemy was marching into the heart of England, and 
when the Government was in the utmost danger, a great body of Protestant 
Dissenters took arms for its defence. Their reward was a special Act of 
Grace pardoning them for the offence they had committed.” * 


While Lord North, who was now very infirm and almost blind, 
came down to the House purposely to oppose the motion for repeal, 
Fox, on the other hand, eloquently supported the cause of the 
Dissenters. Dealing with the 


“alleged dangers to the Church, he said that, in his opinion, every country 
should have an Established Church, and that Church ought to be the 
Church of the bulk of the people. The establishment of the Kirk in 
Scotland and of Episcopalianism in England rested on this firm founda- 
tion. It was very unlikely that anything but a great change of opinions 
could shake them, and ‘if the majority of the people of England should 
ever be for the abolition of the Established Church, in such a case the 
abolition ought immediately to follow.’ ”* 


Pitt personally had not the smallest antipathy to the Dissenters, or 
the faintest leaning towards intolerance ; but having learned from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that at a private meeting of the bishops 
ten had voted for the maintenance of the Acts and only two for 
repeal, he decided to throw out the motion, though he spoke in terms 
of studied moderation. In 1790, the Dissenters having got Fox to 
make the motion for repeal, a great change had come over the 
country, and Pitt then showed himself decidedly hostile, while Burke, 
who in 1787 and 1789 had left the House rather than vote, made a 
remarkable speech in defence of the Established Church. 

With the outbreak of the French Revolution Mr. Lecky concludes 
his history of England in the eighteenth century. In his own words: 
“The great line of secular demarcation is to be found in the opening of the 
French war of 1793. From this time English parties and politics assumed 
a new complexion, and trains of causes came into action which only at- 
tained their maturity at a much later period. Pitt still retained his 
ascendancy for many years, but the character of his Ministry had wholly 
changed. All those schemes of parliamentary, financial and commercial 
reform, which had occupied his mind in the earlier and brighter period of 
his Ministry, were necessarily cast aside during the agonies of the struggle ; 
but they were not simply adjourned till quieter times. The strong impulse 
towards wise and temperate reform which had prevailed among the political 
classes in England since the closing years of the American War, was sud- 


denly checked by the French Revolution, and a reaction set in which was 
the most formidable in English history, and which continued with little 
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abatement for about thirty years. In the meantime, the immense increase 
of the national burdens, the sudden and enormous agglomeration of 
population in manufacturing towns, and the growing difficulties in Ire- 
land, had brought to the surface problems which imperatively required the 
most enlightened and vigilant statesmanship. But the Tory party, which 
had carried England triumphantly through the great French war, proved 
wholly incompetent to deal with such problems. In the eyes of men like 
Percival and Eldon, every privilege was sacred, every change was a step to 
revolution.” * 

But while Mr. Lecky thus fairly recognises the incompetency of the 
Tory party to cope with the great problems of the close of the 
eighteenth century, and admits that under the malefic influence of 
events happening across the Channel they developed “a sullen 
resistance to all reform, a besotted attachment to every abuse,” he 
metes out even justice to the majority of the Whig party, whose 
enthusiasm in the cause of Jacobinism led them into as gross errors 
of judgment and conduct as had been displayed by the Tories when, 
early in the century, they had been most tainted with Jacobitism. 
In justification of his condemnation of Fox for his conduct in public 
and private, Mr. Lecky quotes Fox’s Correspondence,’ where the 
great Whig admits, in reply to a remonstrance urged by Grey upon 
the indiscretion of some of his language in favour of France: ‘The 
truth is, I am gone something further in hate to the English Govern- 
ment than perhaps you and the rest of your friends are, and certainly 
further than can with prudence be avowed. The triumph of the French 
Government over the English does in fact afford me a degree of pleasure 
which it is very difficult to disguise!” 

Is it too much to hope that now, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, after a hundred years of history unparalleled in its record 
of the overthrow of the privileges of the few and of restitution of 
their rights to the many, and of the wonderful development of the 
arts of peace, resulting naturally in the amelioration of the lives of 
the millions of mankind—is it too much to hope that the leaders of 
this great nation, viewing from different standpoints their common 
aim—the advancement of the welfare of their fellow-subjects—may 
not allow themselves to drift into as hostile camps as the history of 
our country shows to have been the unhappy case with the great 
Englishmen of a hundred years ago ? 


1 «England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. vi. p. 135. 
? Fox’s Correspondence, iii. 349. 





THE IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


TxE Tory Ministry have at last plucked up courage to go in fora 
thoroughly Tory policy. For along time they have attempted to 
carry on the government of Ireland by a not very good mixture of 
the politics of the true Tory and of the Liberal Unionist. For sake 
of the Unionists they abandoned the judicial rents, they fortified the 
clauses with regard to town parks, and they postponed the procla- 
mation of the National League. The fruits of this policy were not 
very hopeful. Their own organs called out against them for their 
changefulness of purpose; their political opponents were able to 
make merry over their palpable, gross, and immoral inconsistencies ; 
and the constituencies, instead of being converted towards them, 
gave their verdicts of condemnation even more emphatically than 
before. Under such circumstances, the Ministers probably made up 
their minds that there was no use in further adopting the policy of 
their professed opponents, and that they had better go on with their 
own measures and their own ideas, and take the consequences. The 
first fruits of this change of heart was seen in their adoption, to the 
surprise of everybody, of the Cadogan amendment in the Land Bill ; 
and the next was their proclamation of the League. Some people 
have been disposed to see in these steps a proof of courage, vigour, 
and energy. On the contrary, the Government have adopted no 
steps which more loudly proclaim the distraction of their counsels, 
and the profundity of their conviction that the country has gone 
hopelessly and irrevocably against their policy. 

Let us now see the state of the problem on the solution of which 
they have entered, Fortunately on this point it is not necessary to 
seek for enlightenment from the avowed opponents of the Govern- 
ment ; nothing can give a more correct view of the present state of 
Treland than the remarkable letter which has been published by Mr. 
T. W. Russell, and nothing more emphatically condemns the policy 
of the Government. As to the state of Ireland Mr. Russell writes : 

“T tremble when I think of what the winter is to be. Flax is 
hardly worth pulling. Oats are valuable mainly because of the straw. 
Potatoes are a dead failure. An insect is ravaging the turnip fields, and 


the yield of butter is diminishing to an alarming extent. Of course prices 
must go up, and, tied down by the Lords’ amendment, the Commissioners 
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must vary the rents on the basis of the 1887 prices, although—God help 
the people !—there will be little or nothing to sell. I do not know what is 
to happen. The tenants may think themselves well off if their rents are 
not increased.” 


There is no impartial man of any party who has recently visited 
Treland who does not bring back the same account of the condition 
of the crops and the people. A Parnellite member was recently 
asked what were the prospects of the farmers standing firm by the 
leaders of the League. His reply was that the farmers might now be 
trusted, because they had no choice. They hadn’t the money to pay 
even if they were willing; General Poverty had placed himself at the 
head of the forces of the League, From all parts of Ireland comes the 
same account : that since “ Black ’47 ”—the year when a quarter of a 
million of people died of hunger and fever—there has not been a harvest 
so bad as that which Ireland is reaping at the present moment. This 
fact was ignored as long as possible by the present Administration. 
{f one glance through the history of the relations between England and 
Ireland, nothing would appear more extraordinary to an impartial 
foreigner than the strange way in which the rent of the Irish land- 
iord has been considered by the Imperial Parliament. We say the 
Irish landlord, because there is an essential difference between the 
way in which even the rent of the Irish and the English landlord is re- 
garded even by the English landlords themselves, An acute observer 
of Irish and English relations has said that the great difficulty of 
dealing with the Irish problem is that two things which are very 
different in England and Ireland are called by the same name. Thus 
the Irish tenant has found it for generations an insuperable 
obstacle to the success of his movement for self-protection that 
the Irish and the English landlord were supposed to mean the same 
thing. The same fallacy runs through all the discussions of the 
question by English Tories still. Take this question of the present 
state of Ireland: if you talk to an English landlord of the state of 
agriculture in England, no words will be dark enough to draw the 
picture, A few weeks ago a correspondent of the Standard wrote 
a letter in which he complained of the vast number of farms that 
were lying idle in a metropolitan county like Essex, and the bitter 
cry was taken up and adopted by the Standard and by all the news- 
papers and speakers who represent the Tory side. The fact was 
undeniable as to Essex, it is undeniable with regard to a large por- 
tion of the country, that land is going out of cultivation from the 
impossibility of making agriculture profitable, But assuredly, if this 
be the case in England, it follows @ priori that agriculture must be 
an unprofitable speculation in Ireland, with her want of large towns, 
of manufactures, of markets. Yet when the English landlord, who is a 
member of the House of Peers, has concluded his elegy over the 
fallen position of agriculture in England, he has still breath left to 
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denounce the dishonesty of the farmer who cannot make agriculture 
pay sufficiently well in Ireland to give landlords rents at least a third 
higher than those exacted by almost any landlord in England. The 
rent of the Irish landlord has thus been held more sacred than the rent 
of the English landlord, and more sacred than millions of Irish lives 
and Irish homes. In all history there is no sadder instance of the 
depth of folly of which politics is capable than the history of the 
Imperial Parliament and the Irish rent. 

The rents of Ireland cannot be paid, and what is the remedy of 
the Government ? It must first be recalled that, so long as they 
could do so, they refused to supply any remedy at all to the 200,000 
tenants who had gone into the Land Courts. The judicial rents were 
declared to be the ark of the covenant which no man should touch. 
Even when Lord Salisbury finally yielded he was careful to state 
that he did so against his will, that his judgment remained un- 
changed, and that the fear of a dissolution was the real argument 
to which he had succumbed. The judicial rents were allowed into 
Court, and for the moment it seemed as if the Government were 
really going to pass a measure of relief and of pacification, In the 
House of Commons they refused to make any amendments in the 
rent-fixing clauses which would have helped to make the relief real 
and more assured; but nevertheless the clause did hold out some 
hope of the tenants being relieved from impossible rents. It was 
at the eleventh hour, without any previous warning, that the disas- 
trous change was made which almost reduces the Bill to a piece of 
waste paper. The amendment of Lord Cadogan enacts that the 
reduction of the rent shall be exactly the same as the reduction of 
prices; that is to say, if the reduction of the prices should be 
found to be twenty per cent., the reductions of the rent shall be 
twenty per cent. also. 

The more one examines this extraordinary enactment the more 
monstrous and absurd it appears. Let us first take the case where 
the price of a particular article of agricultural production has been 
reduced—for there is another possibility, as will presently be seen. 
The relief of the tenant is not real if the reduction of the rent be 
but the same as the reduction of price. Take the familiar example 
given by Lord Spencer, which represents the case as fairly as any 
given. A farm, say, produces altogether five hundred pounds; of 
this two hundred pounds is profit, and remains to be divided between 
the landlord and the tenant. A reduction of twenty per cent. 
takes place in prices; that is to say, the entire produce of the 
farm is reduced from the value of five hundred pounds to that of 
four hundred pounds. Meantime the price of reduction has not 
decreased. It costs three hundred pounds, now as before, to produce 
the four hundred, and thus the sum to be divided between the land- 
lord and the farmer on a reduction of twenty per cent. in prices is 
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one hundred instead of two hundred pounds. In other words, a 
reduction of twenty per cent. in prices ought to mean a reduction of 
fifty per cent. in rents. 

But as has been indicated, there is another contingency. Some 
agricultural products are rising in price because of their scarcity. 
Thus there is a rise in some parts of Ireland in the price of 
butter. But this rise results from a decrease of production. 
Farmers who used to be able to produce large quantities of butter 
are now able to produce next to none. One can fancy the grim 
face with which a Tipperary farmer, who has failed to produce one- 
sixth part of his ordinary supply of butter, will hear the news that 
because there has been a rise of ten per cent. in the price of butter, 
his rent, instead of being reduced, is to be raised. The cause of 
the Government is pregnant with every evil that a legislative enact- 
ment could bear. It makes a profession of doing justice while 
working injustice; it mocks as well as robs; it simultaneously 
exasperates and cheats. 

There are other enactments in this precious measure of land 
reform which are worthy of attention, as showing what a Tory 
attempt at reform of the land laws really means. There was a 
prolonged struggle, for instance, over the clause which deals with 
arrears, and the end of the struggle was that the clause was passed 
without real amendment. ‘The state of things thus brought about is 
this: if a tenant be threatened with eviction for non-payment of 
rent, the Court has no right to determine whether the rent due is 
equitable or not. The power of the Court is strictly limited to post- 
poning payment and spreading it over a certain period in instalments, 
See how this works. Say the tenant owes two or three years’ rent, 
the reason of his impending ruin is that things have been going from 
bad to worse ; that while prices have been undergoing revolutionary 
reduction, his landlord has insisted on the full rent, instead of, as in 
England, making a corresponding reduction ; and that thus, when the 
process of eviction comes, the tenant has not only the impossible rent 
of the just expired year to meet, but either the whole or a part of 
the impossible rents of the previous or two previous years. It was 
asked by the Liberal and the Irish leaders that provision should be 
made for meeting the case of these arrears; but the Government 
absolutely refused any amendment. The effect, according to those who 
understand Ireland, is to deprive the overwhelming majority of the 
tenants under sentence of eviction of any prospect of relief. 

Thus in two ways the Bill has the effect of promising to the 
tenant relief of eviction, only to make the hope a cheat and an 
illusion, The tenant who applies for protection will find that his. 
rent cannot be reduced ; and this means eviction. It is the same 
thing, to a man face to face with bankruptcy, to reduce his liabilities 
by twenty or by ten per cent., so long.as it is only by a reduction of 
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fifty per cent. that he is able to meet his liabilities. It may be some 
satisfaction to his sense of commercial proportion that his bank- 
ruptcy should be ten per cent. smaller than it might have been ; 
but such reflection would be poor consolation to the Irish farmer 
driven from the house he himself or his fathers had built, from the 
fields he or they had rescued, unaided by the landlord, from bog or 
mountain waste, to face the world, with helpless wife and children, 
without a trade, or a farthing, or a resource. Again, the policy of 
the Government has the double evil of mocking and cheating, simul- 
taneously robbing and exasperating the Irish tenant. 

While thus, by the clause relating to protection from eviction for 
impossible rents, the relief afforded by the Government is a sham 
and a pretext, the landlords obtain under another clause a very real 
and a very substantial increase to their powers of eviction. Under 
this clause the landlord has a right to reduce his tenant from the 
status of a tenant to that of a caretaker by a registered letter imme- 
diately after a decree of ejectment has been obtained in the Courts. 
The meaning of this clause can only be understood by those who are 
familiar with the facts of the Irish land law. A decree of ejectment 
does not advance the position of the landlord until it has been 
followed by the actual eviction of the tenant. It has been the 
almost universal custom for a considerable period to elapse between 
these two processes. Frequently the usual term has been twelve 
months. The tenant under the existing law has six months to 
redeem his holding. This period of six months, before the recent Act, 
dated from the period of actual eviction; under the new Act it 
dates from the granting of the process of ejectment in the Court. 
The difference, then, is this: twelve months, under the previous law, 
usually intervened between the decree of ejectment and the process 
of eviction. ‘The six-months period of redemption dated from the 
actual eviction—that is to say, eighteen months after the decree of 
ejectment. The period of redemption is now practically reduced from 
eighteen months to six. It is needless to point out that this is an 
enormous increase to the power of the landlord and to the impotence 
of the tenant. This clause was, it may be assumed in a spirit of 
fine humour, described by the Government as a means of reducing 
evictions. It is clear that, on the contrary, it is a means of multi- 
plying evictions wholesale. 

Such, then, is the measure of reform which the Tory Cabinet has 
offered to the Irish people. In considering this measure it must 
always be remembered that it is to be judged by the estimate which its 
own authors put upon it. ‘Our position is,” said the Marquis of 
Salisbury in the House of Lords on the second reading of the Land Bill, 
“that this land war must cease. We have offered to the other House of 


Parliament a measure, not without hesitation, in order to put a stop to 
certain combinations. But surely we are not unreasonable in saying that, 
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when we have asked for exceptional measures in order to put a stop to 
these combinations, some check should be put upon the action of landlords 
who exasperate their tenants and keep alive such combinations.” 


Sufficient has been written to show how absurd is this pretension 
so far as remedial legislation is concerned. And now the Govern- 
ment have adopted another step in the direction of bringing the 
land war in Ireland to an end by proclaiming the National League. 
The effect of this on the fortunes of the land war is, that 
while the tenant is left without remedy in the Law Courts, he 
is to be at the same time deprived of all relief through com- 
bination ; for it is at combination, and combination only, that the 
proclamation aims—even by the confession of the authors of the 
proclamation. In spite of the perfect deluge of calumny which has 
been poured on the Irish members and on the National League, the 
Government have not dared to proclaim that body under the sub- 
section which makes an association dangerous because it perpe- 
trates or encourages the commission of crime. It is as a body that 
intimidates and interferes with the administration of law and order 
that the National League is proclaimed. As to the latter charge 
it means nothing more on Tory lips than that the National League 
seeks political ends which the Tory party does not like. In Irish 
history there are numberless instances of the suppression of Irish 
organizations for no better reason than that their political ends 
were unpalatable to the authorities. Over and over again organiza- 
tions founded by O’Connell were dissolved for no other reason than 
that they sought political ends which Sir Robert Peel, the leader of 
the Tory party, disapproved. ‘There was, just about the time 
O’Connell was coming into power, an organization in Dublin known 
as the Catholic Board. It was perfectly legal, perfectly constitutional ; 
and in fact it was so deadly dull and inactive that O'Connell fre- 
quently found fault with its slow methods and apathetic action. 
Yet this Board, consisting of respectable middle-aged and somewhat 
timorous gentlemen, was dissolved under an Act to put down insur- 
rections! As to the charge of intimidation brought against the 
National League, it is about just as much and just as little true as 
the same charge against any labour organization in England. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain acknowledges the extraordinary immunity 
of Ireland from crime at the present moment. It cannot therefore 
mean that the decrees of the League are carried out by crime. It 
must mean that the League works by moral pressure. But in what , 
contradictions does this contention involve us! The National League 
is practically coterminous with the population in three provinces of 
Ireland, and it is in these three provinces alone that the Govern- 
ment intends to deal with it. The extraordinary position, then, of 
the Government must mean that the population of Ireland is engaged 
in the strange task of intimidating itself. 
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It may be true that individuals occasionally are strongly condemned 
and even suffer a certain amount of discomfort for violations of what 
has come to be called the “ unwritten law of the League.” Ireland is 
a small country fighting for her liberties in the agony of a desperate 
struggle, and things might well be excused there which would justly 
be condemned in other countries and other times. But, as a matter 
of fact, nothing happens in Ireland which is not of daily occurrence 
in almost every country in the world. The farmers have discovered 
that the one weapon by which the landlord has been able to 
crush them in the past has been the fact that when he evicted he 
was able, however cruel or unjust the eviction, however unjust the 
rent, to get another man to take the place of the evicted tenant. 
In the same way the English artisan found in the past that there 
was no hope for anything like good wages as long as the employer 
was able to go into the market and get men to take any sum he 
might offer. 

The Irish farmer has lately entered into a combination for 
the purpose of inducing his fellows not to take any farm from 
which a tenant has been unjustly evicted, just as the English 
artisan has his trades union for the purpose of rendering the 
demand for wages simultaneous and united. It is quite possible 
that men who disobey this unwritten law in Ireland are made 
somewhat uncomfortable. The “knobstick,” as the traitor 
to the trades union principles is called in England, has not 
a very happy time; and it is the same with the members of all 
professions. The barrister who would see a client without the 
intervention of a solicitor would be cut by his “brethren” in 
England. The doctor who would advertise his qualifications and his 
wares in a public journal is regarded as a degraded outcast from the 
medical profession. Nor is this the only way in which the methods 
of the League are universally adopted by all classes in other coun- 
tries. There has been much talk about intimidation and boycotting 
in Ireland. As a matter of fact, there is more intimidation in one 
county in England than in the thirty-two counties in Ireland com- 
bined. At the present moment the result of the election in North 
Hunts largely depends on whether the Tory candidate’s champions 
shall be able to use so much boycotting and so much intimidation 
as to induce a sufficient number of Liberals to vote for the Tory and 
against their own convictions. The Primrose League notoriously 
is an organization the chief purpose of which is to force the shop- 
keeper and the labourer to vote for Tory candidates, under threats 
of a loss of custom or a loss of employment. The difference between 
intimidation and boycotting in Ireland and in England is not merely 
a difference in degree—is not merely that it is much more intense, 
much more widespread in England than it is in Ireland; it is a dif- 
ference between the poor fighting by combination against all the 
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power of the rich, and the rich fighting by intimidation to retain 
the power of grinding the faces of the poor. 

But the League has been proclaimed, and we are face to face with 
the opening of another great and fierce struggle in Ireland between 
the power of the Government and the forces of popular organization. 
What are the chances of the fight? If we look to the moral of 
past struggles, the prospect is not very encouraging for the Govern- 
ment. The uniform result of all such struggles in the past—at 
least in the recent past—has been the destruction of the Minister 
and the policy which carried out coercion. Coercion destroyed Mr. 
Forster, and finally broke up the great Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 
Coercion in that period was fought by the Irish organization under 
many disadvantages that do not now exist. The Irish people were 
new to the struggle; they have had many years of experience since. 
The Irish party which approved of the policy of resistance was then 
thirty-five strong in the House of Commons; it is now eighty-six. 
England was then united against Ireland; Ireland has now more 
than a majority of the British people on her side in her resistance 
to coercion. Ireland had then to fight a strong, now she contends 
with a weak, Ministry. Ireland then had against her the most 
potent of English voices ; now Mr. Gladstone is fighting on her side 
with more than the ardour and the vigour of youth. 

Within her own shores Ireland now has enormously advanced in 
strength for the struggle. The Land League was not very much 
loved by many of the higher ecclesiastics of Ireland. In the archiepis- 
copal See of Dublin there was enthroned one of the most bitter 
opponents the Land League had; and the example and teaching of 
so high-placed an ecclesiastic deeply influenced the attitude of the 
other prelates and the other priests throughout the country. Now 
the Archbishop of Dublin is one of the most active, fervent, and bold 
champions of the National cause. He and Archbishop Croke have 
welded together the whole prelacy and the whole priesthood on the 
side of the League, and a firm combination of priesthood and people 
is a combination the strength of which it is impossible to exaggerate. 
Finally, the Government have done their best to estrange the few 
friends they have left in Ireland. And this brings us to the last 
defect in the Land Act of the Government. The term Town Park 
is applied to land held close to a town, and under the Act of 1881 
such holdings were exempted from all the privileges accorded to 
other holdings—the privileges of fixity of tenure, a fair rent, and 
free sale. This inflicted great hardship, especially in the North of 
Ireland. Mr. Balfour consented to amend the law by providing that, 
unless the town to which the holding was adjacent had a population 
of two thousand persons, the holding should have the benefit of the 
Land Act. The Lords excised this amendment, and continued the 
exclusion of the town park tenants from all means of relief from rack- 
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rent and eviction, By this exclusion of the town parks the Government 
have dealt a severe blow at the loyalty to the Union of many important 
classes in Ireland. It is their sense of this which has driven Mr. Lea 
and Mr. Russell from the ranks of the Unionists; the disastrous 
change in the rent-fixing clause estranges the farmers ; the destruc- 
tion of the clause as to town parks estranges a different and almost 
more important class, Orangeism is the great obstacle to that union 
of classes in Ulster which would make that province almost as 
national as any other part of Ireland. The officers that organize 
and vivify and maintain the rank and file of that institution are the 
shopkeepers of the small towns. These shopkeepers are in many 
cases the holders of the town parks—that accommodation land which 
is so useful and so dear to the small shopkeepers. This large and 
influential class heard with joy the other day that the Government 
had resolved to come to their relief; their joy was still fresh when 
the stunning news came that they had been abandoned. Thus they 
are added, at least for the moment, to the ranks of the disaffected. 
Above all these forces, however, on the side of Ireland must be 
counted the masses of the English people. It is no longer possible to 
deny that the tide has definitely turned in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy. The English democracy is not accustomed to go back. The 
mere threat of coercion has been sufficient to produce this reaction in 
Mr. Gladstone’s favour. It can be easily calculated what the effect 
will be when the threat proceeds to action, and the Government are 
arresting and imprisoning the popular leaders wholesale. On the 
whole, the probable effect of the policy of the Government is to 
accelerate the triumph of the cause which they wish to retard. 
Coercion is the short cut to Home Rule. 
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FREE EDUCATION. 


RECENTLY a meeting of an important character was held for the 
purpose of initiating a Nationa] Association for the Promotion ot 
Technical and Commercial Education. This incident may be accepted 
as indicative of popular feeling with regard to these subjects, and the 


outcome of an extensive desire for increased facilities in training 
young people in scientific methods to be applied to industrial and 
commercial pursuits. The formation of a society, comprising the 
leading politicians and educationalists of the country, having for its 
objects the general supervision and spread of technical education, and 
the removal of legislative disabilities, taken in conjunction with the 
recent voluntary efforts to provide technical colleges in many large 
centres of industry, and the gradually accepted belief on the part of 
the public that to maintain our trade supremacy it is necessary that 
artisans should be better taught, appear to indicate that we may be 
within measurable distance of some important movement in educa- 
tional legislation. It may therefore, be useful to consider the present 
position of elementary teaching and its relationship to other branches 
of education, and also, whether the time has not arrived when it may 
be reasonably argued that the freedom of at least elementary education 
from school fees will be beneficial to the children, an advantage to the 
State, and accepted by the parents as a relief and a blessing. 

Before the late Mr. Forster's Education Act of 1870 came into 
operation elementary education in this country was at a low ebb; 
the number of children attending school in 1860 was 4°81 per cent. 
of the population. The average has increased in twenty-five years to 
16-24, and in 1885 the total number of children attending elementary 
schools was nearly four and a half millions. Prior to the adoption 
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of the Education Act and the resulting formation of School Boards 
the elementary schools were mostly those of the National Society and 
the British and Foreign Schools Society. Their managers were in 
receipt of a capitation grant, paid by Government, of fifteen shillings, 
if the subscription and school fees equalled that amount, but if not, 
the capitation fee was proportionately less. One result of this 
method of payment was that schools were established in the well-to- 
do neighbourhoods, where subscriptions were easier to be got, and the 
grant consequently at its greatest; whilst in poor neighbourhoods, 
where the subscriptions were small, and there was consequently 
greater need of grants in aid, the grants were actually correspondingly 
small, The direct result was that the better class got the schooling, 
the poor people very little. “The poorer the districts were, the less 
they got; and therefore there was great neglect of education in the 
poorer districts,”’ and ‘‘the whole system acted as a penalty on 
poverty.” Another item of evidence is worth mentioning, because 
it shows the spirit in which a would-be benevolent scheme may be 
frustrated by selfish people. For the education of the poorest 
children “ ragged schools” were instituted ; the theory was that they 
were for the accommodation of the class of children we now style 
“‘ gutter children,” but in practice it was found by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on which were the late Lord 
Iddesleigh and Mr. Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), that a great many 
children simply went to these schools because their parents did not 
care to pay for them, whilst honester and much poorer men pinched 
themselves very much in order to send their children to the ordinary 
schools charging fees. 

In 1870 the “Elementary Education Act” became law, and 
School Boards and Board Schools speedily came into existence 
throughout the country. It is needless to enter with any consider- 
able detail into the provisions of this Act, or of the amending Acts 
of 1873, 1876, and 1880. It is proposed to refer only to those 
clauses which bear on the charging or remission of fees. The 
seventeenth clause of the 1870 Act provides that “every child at- 
tending a school provided by any School Board (this does not apply 
to denominational schools) shall pay such weekly fee as may be pre- 
scribed by the School Board with the consent of the Education 
Department, but the School Board may from time to time, for a 
renewable period not exceeding six months, remit the whole or any 
part of such fee in the case of any child, when they are of opinion that 
the parent of such child is unable to pay the same.” The celebrated 
twenty-fifth clause provided that the Board might pay the fees of 
poor children in denominational schools. In the Act of 1876 this 
clause was repealed, and the duty of paying the fees of the children 


1 First report on the working of the Elementary Education Acts 1886: evidence 
of P. Cumin, Esq. 
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of poor parents, not being paupers, but unable by reason of poverty 
to pay the fees themselves, was transferred to the Guardians, who 
are thereby empowered to pay fees not exceeding threepence per 
week. The twenty-sixth section’ is a most important one, as bearing 
on the subject of this paper, and I venture to quote a paragraph from 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the working of the Education 
Acts (quest. 265). Mr. Cumin, Secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment, says : 

“ At present there is a good deal of misunderstanding about the state of 
the law as to free education under the Act. The present state of the law 
is this: That there are two modes of getting the education at present. 
There is, first of all, the mode of getting the fees paid at any school; then, 
secondly, there is a power on the part of the managers to allow the children 
to come to the school without charging them anything. Boards are also 
allowed to remit the fees; but supposing that there is a case of a large 
number of children who really cannot go to a paying school, and who would 
prefer to go to a free school, the School Board is perfectly entitled to set 
up an absolutely free school.” 

This power of erecting free schools has rarely, if ever, been acted 
upon. The Education Department has the power of enforcing the 
erection of free schools, 

The further sections of the Act, amongst other things, provide for 
excess of expenditure over income in Board Schools being obtained 
by levying rates. Grants for buildings to denominational bodies are 
discontinued. No grant is given for teaching any religious subject, 
and@he provision existing before the Education Act came into force 
is retained—that the educational grant shall not exceed in amount 
the subscriptions and school fees. This section was altered in the 
Act of 1876, and the fifteen-shilling grant was increased to 
seventeen and sixpence, and the obligation to subscribe, or otherwise 
provide a similar sum, on the part of the managers of the school, was 
done away with. 

The principal feature of the Act of 1876, in addition to those 
already referred to, is its compulsory powers. The fourth section 
declares that “it shall be the duty of the parent of every child to 
cause such child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading; 
writing, and arithmetic, and if such parent fail to perform such duty, 
he shall be liable to such orders and penalties as are provided by 
this Act.” The Board has also power to summon children not 
properly cared for, to make them attend school, or they can be sent 
to an industrial school; and no child may be employed under the 
age of thirteen unless it has complied with certain conditions as to 
education and attendance at school. By these sections parents are 


1 The 26th section is: “Ifa School Board satisfy the Education Department that, 
on the ground of the poverty of the inhabitants of any place in their district, it is 
expedient for the interests of education to provide a school at which no fees shall be 
required from the scholars, the Board may, subject to such rules and conditions as the 
Education Department may prescribe, provide such school, and may admit scholars to 
such school without requiring any fee.” 
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compelled to send their children to school, notwithstanding they may 
desire to employ them otherwise, and so are deprived of their earn- 
ings; and employers may not employ any child if it has not con- 
formed to the requirements of this Act. Not only is the parent 
deprived of the, in many cases, much-needed earnings of his children, 
but he must contribute a weekly fee for their instruction, and it 
cannot be denied that in many instances this may be regarded as an 
injustice, because it is at this period of the life of poor working 
people that they suffer the greatest privations. Take an example: 
A young couple have a family of five or six children, none of whom 
are old enough to work full time. The father’s income may be 20s. 
per week, Four of his children are attending school, and the weekly 
cost is 3d. each for school fees; in addition he has a rate of 9d. or 
ls. in the £ to pay to support the schools. ‘To be compelled under 
penalties to send his children to school, and at the time of his life 
when he most needs all his weekly wage to feed and clothe his 
family—to be compelled to pay the school fees is felt as a great 
hardship. No remission of fees is entertained by the School Board 
in such cases, and it appears to me a very powerful argument in 
favour of free education, 

Any one who has been a member of a School Board, and had the 
“ privilege ” of sitting in committee to hear appeals for the remission 
of school fees, must have plenty of experience of the painful circum- 
stances of the applicants, the anxiety of the parents to conform to 
the regulations requiring the attendance of children at school, and 
the sorrowful expression of inability to pay the fees. 

Here is a single instance which came under the writer’s own 
cognizance. A comparatively young woman, the mother of five 
children, whose father had been dead about a year, was summoned 
before the Attendance Committee of a Northern School Board because 
three of her children were not attending school regularly. On 
inquiry it was found that five shillings and threepence was owing 
for school fees, and the children had been kept at home because the 
poor mother could not always send the fees on Monday morning. 
Her total income was 8s. per week, which she earned herself. An 
inquiry was made why the widow had not applied for free cards and 
have the fees remitted ; she replied that she had hoped to be able to 
pay the fees herself, and that she did not like to apply for charity of 
this kind; but on being offered the remission, burst into tears and 
gladly promised to send her children to school regularly if it were 
made. 

The 1880 Act made the compulsory attendance much more 
effective. Instead of a child being allowed to work either when 
it had passed a certain standard or attended school for a certain 
length of time, it was enacted that the child must have passed a 
standard to be fixed upon before it can be allowed to work half 
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time, and a higher standard before it can be allowed to work full 
time. The result is that parents are prevented sending their children 
to work at all until they have gained the necessary standard of 
education, and the children are sent early and kept regularly at 
school, so that they may pass the standards and go to work: no amount 
of mere attendance at school without passing the standards will now 
enable the parent to send his children to work. 

During April of the present year a Report on the Endowed 
Schools has been presented to Parliament by a Select Committee, 
with Sir Lyon Playfair as chairman. ‘There are several of the 
recommendations of this committee which we cannot help thinking 
of great importance, and having a considerable bearing on the 
question. 

The main object of the founders of endowed schools was not so 
much to benefit localities or to relieve classes as to promote educa- 
tion. They sought to attain this object by putting within the reach 
of all classes down to the poorest the best education which the times 
afforded. The object sought by the founders can now only be 
attained by a more or Jess complex system of education, of which 
the higher branches must be- so arranged as to form an interme- 
diate step between the elementary schools and the provincial colleges 
or the universities. For this purpose the systematization of educa- 
tional endowments, so as to provide as economically as possible for 
the secondary or intermediate education of the larger towns or of 
counties, and the relegation of powers to representatives largely 
elected by the ratepayers, was strongly recommended by the Act of 
1869. It was also specially urged that trusts other than educational, 
if their appropriation can be improved, should be converted to edu- 
cational uses. The grammar schools! were endowed for the benefit 
of all, of whatever class, who desired a higher education. To secure 
the benefits to the poor, it is provided that they shall be exempt 
from all payments; and frequently, “lest the poor should be 
neglected, that no fees be paid by any:” a most admirable provi- 
sion, if it were carried out, but, as nearly always happens in such 
cases, the endowment has been practically diverted to the education 
of those who can very well afford to pay for it, and the poor are left 
without consideration. Instances will recur to the imagination where 
this has happened, and one case may be cited as an example. A grant 
was made in the reign of Henry VIII. to the Corporation of powers for 
founding and maintaining a school for “the reception of fatherless, 
motherless, and helpless children of both sexes,” in connection with 
Christ’s Hospital. In the reign of Edward VI. it afforded education 
and the necessaries of life to 300 of the most destitute and impover- 
ished children, “ whether of the citizen or stranger, without regard 
to the previous condition or the cause of their destitution.” This 


1 Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 77. 
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wealthy endowment is now entirely diverted to educating the children 
of the better and richer people who have sufficient influence to obtain 
their admission. Talk of the working man’s spirit of independence 
being endangered by the remission of the school fees! What is to 
be said of his richer neighbour, who rarely scruples to take the 
advantage of a free education for his children, if he can get it? 
There are no fears as to his independent spirit being sacrificed, and 
least of all does he entertain such fears on his own behalf. 

At the present time the chance of a poor boy obtaining admission 
to a grammar school mostly rests on the acquisition of a scholarship 
or exhibition, sometimes derived from the old endowment, but in 
many other cases depending on the generosity of individuals co- 
existent with the recipient. In the case of scholarships it is only 
too frequently found that if the scholarship is one covering the cost 
of education only, without any provision for maintenance, that it is 
beyond the reach of the poor, and is carried away by the competition 
of a richer class. Even in cases where the scholarship has been 
competed for and gained, it is not unfrequently resigned because the 
parents of the child cannot afford the expense of maintaining it at 
school. The door is thus closed on many a promising youth, whose 
undeveloped ability is not only a loss to himself, but may be a serious 
loss to the country. The most perfect and valuable system of education 
is one which will render impossible the waste of even the poorest 
boy’s powers, and which will afford an equal chance to all, without 
regard to the capability of the student to afford the cost of his 
education. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to find that the founder of 
educational endowments, after providing for the elementary education 
of the children, with great judgment and far-reaching foresight 
makes provision for the apprenticeship of the boys at a certain age 
to some trade or occupation, and then follows a scholarship to Oxford 
or Cambridge for the boy “that shall be best capable of university 
education.” Endowments with such distinctive characters have been 
diverted to provide intermittent doles to people who may be poor 
and deserving, or may not be so, at the caprice of the trustees who 
administer them. It is a rare occurrence to find any endowment 
devoted to apprenticeships, or to scholarships to technical schools, 
which may be considered in these later days as the best equivalent 
for apprenticeship. 

The Committee on Endowed schools after much consideration and 
hearing a great amount of evidence, state that “‘a more pressing 
need now seems to be that we should not forget, in the search for 
more immediate advantages of an obvious nature, the importance of 
preserving, even at some cost, a high ideal of secondary education, 
both on its own account and in its connections either with the 
universities or with the excellent colleges which have been recently 
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established in our large towns, with the special object of education 
ir relation to the needs of manufacturing and commercial communi- 
ties.” The Charity Commissions have not lost sight of this in 
dealing with such endowments as have come under their control, and 
have done much to bring higher instruction, in popular and necessary 
forms, within the reach of classes which otherwise would have been 
shut out from it. “It has thus fulfilled a double function: to pro- 
mote in all classes the creation of trained intelligence, and to build 
up a system under which, when created, it may find a free and pro- 
sperous scope. With such improvements as your committee recommend 
in future schemes, it is to be hoped that the intelligence of the working- 
classes will be trained in a direction which, while it develops their 
intellectual faculties, will at the same time enable their faculties to 
be more readily applied to the needs of productive industry.” 

In the “ summary” which follows, some of the clauses express 
opinions of great importance. ‘The great extension of elementary 
education under the Education Acts having, to a certain extent, 
altered the position and objects of elementary endowed schools, in 
any scheme for remodelling them special attention should be given 
to providing as far as possible for the children of the working-classes 
a practical instruction suitable to their wants in the particular cir- 
cumstances of each locality. The abolition of gratuitous education 
in elementary endowed schools is generally opposed to the wishes of 
the poorer classes in the localities. It is only justifiable when the 
imposition of fees give a higher and more useful character of educa- 
tion to the working-classes than they formerly enjoyed, and after 
provision made for the payment of school fees of children whose 
parents stand specially in need of such assistance. The application 
of non-educational endowments to educational purposes (sect. 30, 
Act 1867) has been beneficial, but the veto now possessed by the 
trustees of such endowments is in some cases a hindrance to reforms, 
and an inadequate protection for the poor. It would be expedient 
to substitute for the consent of the trustees the concurrence of some 
local representative body. The diversion of educational endowments 
from one locality decreasing in population to a neighbouring populous 
locality, is sometimes necessary, but should only take place after the 
requirements of the neighbourhood have been met. 

The extension of technical and higher commercial education has 
risen to much importance since the Act of 1869, and should be care- 
fully kept in view by the Commissioners in framing their schemes. 
When the value of the endowment is too small to provide laboratories 
and workshops for technical or scientific teaching, the local authorities 
might be empowered to initiate and aid them by local rates; but, 
before applying local rates in aid of technical or scientific teaching, 
endowments, the purposes of which have failed, should, as far as 
practicable, be utilized. Other provisions as to the examination of 
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endowed schools, reports on their condition, the larger representation 
of the public in their management, and, as far as possible, the 
enlistment of public sympathy in them, are dealt with ; and the report 
concludes with a recommendation that a responsible Minister of 
Education should be appointed, and should be charged with a general 
supervision of endowed schools. 

Whilst on this subject it may be interesting to mention a Bill to 
make further provision for ‘“ Technical Instruction,” introduced into 
the House of Commons last January by Sir Henry Roscoe. It 
provides that any School Board or manager of any public elementary 
school may provide and maintain day technical and commercial 
schools and classes, for the purpose of giving instruction in additional 
subjects to those specified in the Science and Art Directory, as 
follows:—Use of ordinary tools, commercial arithmetic and geo- 
graphy, book-keeping, foreign languages, and freehand and machine 
drawing. The powers of the school authorities would be the same 
as under the present Elementary Education Acts; and “they shall 
further have the power to provide or contribute to the maintenance 
of laboratories and workshops in endowed schools tor the purpose of 
carrying on classes or instruction under this Act;” this, provided 
the classes are subject to inspection and the students shall have 
passed the sixth standard, or some equivalent examination. Grants for 
the subjects cited are provided for, and power given to the Council 
of Education and the Science and Art Department to make such 
grants. To provide schools under this Act the School Board has the 
same power of raising loans which they have for the ordinary 
elementary schools. 

In the Code sanctioned by the Education Department there is 
provision for the formation of organized science schools. In several 
large towns such schools have been founded : boys who have passed 
the sixth or seventh standard are eligible for entrance to the school. 
The subjects taught are elementary science, advanced mathematics, 
art, modern languages, and Latin. Where organized science schools 
have been begun they have been successful, and perhaps an average 
of one student in two hundred and fifty pursue their education in 
these schools after passing the standards in the elementary schools. 
An extension of the Code in the direction indicated by Sir H. Roscoe 
in the Bill just mentioned, would to some extent meet the present 
wants of technical training, and would form a valuable connection 
between the Board schools and technical colleges. The advantages 
that would accrue to the working-class students would be very great 
if this scheme be accepted by Parliament and generally carried out, 
especially in large centres of industry. The training of the hand 
and eye in the use of ordinary tools in workshops organized under 
competent teachers, concurrently with the intellectual faculties, 
would be the true remedy against the excessive growth of the class 
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which comes under the general definition of clerks. The tendency 
of the present educational system is to educate youths to the extent 
of their ability, and still not to give them the education which will 
enable them to put their abilities to the most productive use, 

Still another important difficulty always present to the mind of 
practical educationalists is that of making provision for the continued 
instruction of children who are obliged to leave school at an early age to 
labour. It is a subject of common observation that a great part of 
the teaching of the elementary schools is wasted, because on leaving 
school the children have no means of going further; at the age when 
the mind is most capable of receiving impressions which will pro- 
bably exercise a life-long influence on the character and future of 
the boy or girl, they are lost sight of by those interested in their 
education, and allowed to stray into the world uncared-for, and not 
unfrequently the result is disastrous. In some towns an attempt 
has been made to grapple with this evil; and the system of evening 
classes originated by Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, has been attended 
with good results. The classes are conducted on a popular basis, 
and combine instruction and recreation. In several manufacturing 
towns and in London they have been successful in securing large 
attendances of both boys and girls, Such subjects as drawing, 
commercial arithmetic, letter-writing, and elementary scientific 
instruction, illustrated by the magic lantern, for the boys, and sewing, 
drawing, and cookery for the girls, combined with singing and 
musical drill for both, have rendered the classes at once instructive 
and agreeable. A Bill has been introduced by Prof. Stuart, M.P., 
for the purpose of securing further instruction in continuation of that 
obtained in the elementary schools, which goes a long way towards 
placing a scheme of evening classes in elementary schools on a proper 
and useful basis. The Bill would give power to School Boards to 
institute and carry on classes in the evening in subjects at present 
included in the curriculum of the Science and Art Department either 
in the Board Schools or in such other places as may be deemed 
advisable. In addition to the science and art, or education depart- 
ment subjects, others, including wood-carving, modelling, sewing, 
cooking, music and singing, and musical drill, are inserted in the 
schedule of the Bill. There can be little doubt that evening 
continuation schools founded on a broad basis as here indicated, 
would be successful, and the experiments already made in founding 
such classes on a voluntary principle have proved that they would be 
appreciated by those intended to benefit from them. It is satisfactory 
to find that the Government appreciate the value not only of the 
principles involved in the Bill of Prof. Stuart, but also in that of Sir 
Henry Roscoe previously referred to, and that a Ministerial Bill 
combining the two has been laid before Parliament and read a second 
time. 


VoL. 128.—No. 6. 3C 
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We have already stated that a period has now been reached in the 
educational history of the country when it may be argued that 
education should be entirely maintained from the imperial and local 
revenues, and school fees abolished. Some references have already 
been made to the subject, and it is now proposed briefly to review 
the action of other countries which have adopted more or less com- 
pletely the principle of what is termed free education. 

On the continent of Europe education is free in France, Swit- 
zerland, and partly so in Germany. In France, by a law passed 
June 16, 1881, the payment of fees was abolished in the primary 
schools, the infants’ schools, and the normal schools; and the year 
following, primary instruction was made obligatory for children of 
both sexes between the ages of six and thirteen years. Interme- 
diate and higher education are also established and aided by the 
State, although for instruction at these stages fees are paid. In 
Paris and some other large towns, not only are the elementary 
schools free, but evening classes for adults and apprentices, establish- 
ments for superior primary instruction and for professional instruc- 
tion for young people of both sexes, are all gratuitous. All school- 
books and materials are supplied to the children free of cost, Primary 
instruction costs about £3,500,000, and of this the State pays nine- 
tenths. If it be asked how the lower classes feel the weight of the 
expenditure on education, the answer must be, so far as they feel 
their share in the general taxation of the country to be increased by 
it; and this, probably, they do not feel at all. 

In Switzerland school fees were abolished in 1874, and primary 
education is obligatory, and in the public schools gratuitous ; but 
books are not found for the children. The Swiss cantons are 
jealous of their independence in local affairs, and regulate their own 
school affairs, and each has its own school laws. In Zurich the child 
begins school at six, and continues until twelve years of age, after 
which it must go to a completion school for three years more. The 
students going to the universities have four years after the elementary 
school, free; and afterwards a small fee is paid at the classical or at 
the technical university. In Canton Lucerne the child goes to school 
at seven and remains to fourteen, after which he goes to other schools 
or to work; but if he works he must go to a night school for two 
years. All are free. 

In Zurich and other cantons a whole system of intermediate 
schools exists by public establishment, so much better and cheaper 
than could exist without it, that the class using them, though it 
may have to pay small fees, has yet its full and fair share of benefit 
from public expenditure on education, as well as the class for whom 
the popular schools are provided, 

In Germany there is no obligatory law making education free ; 
but since 1850 free education has been permissive, and in some cities, 
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as Berlin and Dusseldorf, education is free; in others, like Cologne, 
free schools for the poor exist. The Berlin schools were made free 
in 1870. In 1869 there were 49 schools with 31,752 scholars; in 
1885 the elementary or commercial schools number 146, and there 
are 132,889 scholars attending them. The scholars are decently clad, 
and there is no special school that has a poorer appearance than 
another. In 'the higher schools and universities the same aid is 
continued. The schools are built and maintained and the teachers 
paid by the State or the municipality; the pupils of the advanced 
schools pay very moderate fees, but they make only a small contribu- 
tion towards the expense, which is really provided, like that of the 
elementary schools, by the public. 

In Saxony and Bavaria free education exists to a large extent. 
In the latter country fees are charged to pay the master’s salary, 
varying from 8d. to 1s. 4d. per quarter; but in many places endow- 
ments exist which meet this charge, and there the schools are free. 
In Munich and Nuremberg the schools are free, the cost being paid 
from the municipal rates, 

The best type of free education in Europe is undoubtedly that of 
Switzerland. In Germany and Bavaria the payment of fees is the 
rule, free schools the exception. In France, the elementary schools 
are free, but the feeling between the democracy and clericalism 
is so strong, and the schools have been free for so short a time, 
that no very strong opinion can be formed. With regard to Swiss 
schools, Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a recent report,’ says: “ In other 
countries it is a political or governing class which establishes popular 
schools for the benefit of the lower classes. But in Switzerland we 
have the spectacle of a country where the community establishes the 
popular school for its own benefit. The same may be said, I suppose, 
of the institution of the popular school in the United States. Every 
one who knows Switzerland has seen the’general equality of conditions 
which prevails there, and which determines the habit of life for the 
nation at Jarge. A rich man at Zurich, the greatest employer of 
labour in Switzerland, told me that he sent his own children, both 
girls and boys, without hesitation to the popular school. ‘They went 
afterwards to the higher schools, of course. His wife told me that 
she thought the contact in the gymnasium or classical school more 
objectionable ; that there was more difficulty in letting her son bring 
home his classmates there than had been the case when he was in the 
popular school. When the popular school is thus freely used by all 
classes, and a convenience, if not a positive need for all, it is natural 
to make its establishment and maintenance a corporate charge. This 
is what the Swiss Constitution has done; and the cantons and com- 
munes have willingly followed the .ruling of the Constitution, and 


* Special Report on certain points connected with Elementary Education in Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. Presented to the Parliament, May 1886. 
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made the popular school rest for support on municipal tax, not on 
school fee.” It is found also to be a convenient argument to use in 
enforcing attendance of the children of careless parents. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, to whose work the writer is much indebted, 
sums up his report on the Continental school system by stating that 
he “does not consider the retention of school fees a very important 
matter,” and that under some circumstances it will be advisable to 
adopt and organize free popular schools; but he further insists—and 
this is a most important opinion to enunciate—on the “ need to 
organize our secondary instruction. This is desirable,” he says, 
“in the interest of our secondary and higher instruction, of course, 
principally ; but it is desirable, I may say it is indispensable, in the 
interest of our popular instruction also. Every one now admits that 
popular instruction is a matter for public institution and supervision ; 
but so long as public institution and supervision stop there, and no 
contact and correlation are established between our popular instruc- 
tion and the instruction above it, so long the condition of our popular 
instruction itself will and must be unsatisfactory.” 

In the United States, in Australia and others of our colonies, 
education is free. The United States have embraced the system of 
free education in as complete a manner as perhaps any country in 
the world, Their motto seems to have been that “an ignorant 
people can be governed, but only an educated people can govern 
themselves.” ' I do not propose to enter at any great length into the 
consideration of the education of the United States, but it may be 
worth while to indicate the sources of the incomes for the purpose. 
They consist of three principal items: (1) State school funds, which 
are endowments. ‘They consist principally of incomes derived from 
lands set apart by each State for the support of education. A con- 
siderably larger area than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland 
has been so appropriated. (2) State taxes. These serve the same 
purpose and are equivalent to the Government grants in this country. 
Each State provides the necessary amount in the manner most con- 
venient to its own financial methods. (3) Local taxes are the same 
as the School Board rates in England. In many of the States the 
largest moiety of the funds for the support of the schools is derived 
from this source.’ 

Bishop Frazer says in his valuable Report on the Education in 
the United States (p. 55): 





1 Adams: ‘‘ Free Schools in the United States,” 1875. 
? As affording an average comparison of the amounts of income derived from the 
several sources indicated, “we may take the following :— 
State school funds. State ta: Local taxes. 
New York State . £62,812 10 0 £1,932, 261. 18 9 £1,433,130 15 
Illinois . . . 91,449 11° 3 1,251, 580 13 9 992,426 12 
Pennsylvania . ‘ nil 1,415,277 18 9 1,514,189 16 


These are the cost for the year 1873-4, the last we happen to have at hand, 
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“That viewed as a burden pressing equally on the property of the whole 
community they are quite unparalleled. That they are borne so generally 
without complaint, and indeed, that the amount appropriated to the public 
schools keeps growing so considerably year by year, is a proof, if proof 
were wanting, of the value the Americans attach to their system of educa- 
tion, and of their determination that it shall be efficiently maintained.” 

Since this was written the progress of education and the deve- 
lopment of school revenue has been more remarkable than at any 
former period. 

“This experience of America should furnish a valuable lesson to Eng- 
land. The two countries are in all essential respects the same. The 
Americans received their ideas of local self-government from the parent 
country, and have made them the foundation of their educational schemes. 
They are now deriving the benefit of it in the increased and always in- 
creasing intelligence and wealth of their population. By making education 
universally free, they have made the common school the most popular and 
successful institntion of the country.” 


The Hon. Warren Johnson, State Superintendent for Maine, says :' 


“Society must assume the responsibility of ordering the education of 
youth. This responsibility cannot be left with the individual, with benevo- 
lent associations, fraternities, religious bodies, or to charity. The old 
brotherhoods of France, the established Church of England, the parochial 
denominational schools everywhere, have failed to accomplish the purpose. 
Society through its organic forms of Municipalities, State or National 
Governments, must issue the fiat, “ Free education for all.” 

This paragraph expresses generally the opinion of the United 
States on the question. It has been accepted and acted upon by 
France, and it is a growing opinion of thoughtful educationalists 
in this country. We have considered at some length the question 
of the present position of the elementary schools, and some points 
having regard to the secondary and higher education, both in its 
present aspect, but more especially as foreshadowed for the future 
in the Reports and Acts recently submitted to Parliament by such 
eminent educationalists as Matthew Arnold, Professor Stuart, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, and Professor Roscoe. We gather from these reports 
that there is a desire to extend the educational powers vested in 
Parliament and local corporations, so as to embrace secondary and 
technical education, and to place advanced and higher education 
on the same rate-supported basis already occupied by elementary 
education. The plea of Arnold, that this is the only logical position 
that can be taken, is a sound one, and one can discern a multitude 
of indications that it is gaining public favour. We have it in the 
permission of the Department to institute organized science schools. 
These were not comprehended in the original Education Act, and it 
was not then expected that anything of the kind would be. Educa- 
tion is progressive. The uneducated people of yesterday were 
satisfied with little: their children, with an elementary education, 
have tasted some of the sweets of knowledge, and demand that 

1 Maine Report, 1872, p. 100. 
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their children shall have more; and the time will certainly come 
when nothing short of the highest training of which the student is 
capable will be accepted by the people of this country as a satisfac- 
tory basis of popular educatiou. The question is already becoming 
a ‘political one, and opinions in favour of free education are not 
unfrequently expressed by public men. Mr. Chamberlain recently 


said : 


“T claim the freedom of the schools as a great aid to the spread of edu- 
cation, and as a just concession to the necessities of the poor. The fee is 
a great bar to the regularity of attendance. It accounts for the greater 
part of the waste in our educational system. It accounts for the great 
majority of the empty seats in our schools. A few days ago I received a 
letter from a schoolmaster in a great school in a Staffordshire town, in 
which he thanked me for the advocacy of free education, and in eloquent. 
terms alluded to the pain, the anxiety, and the labour cast upon him and 
upon his class by the necessity of collecting fees from the poor who cannot. 
provide them, except at the cost of the barest necessaries of existence, and 
who yet are too proud to apply for parish relief.” 


Mr. Arnold, who has been so often cited, says : 


“Tam inclined to think that sooner than let free popular schooling 
become a burning political question in a country like ours, a wise statesman 
would do well to adopt and organize it.” 


It may be gathered from the Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education for 1885-6 that the relative proportion of the cost 
of elementary education under the control of School Boards is. 
from rates and grants four-fifths, and from school fees one-fifth ; 
whilst if the denominational schools be included, the proportion is 
three-fourths from imperial and local taxes, and one-fourth from 
fees. It may surely be conceded that a people which has already 
undertaken 75 per cent. of the cost of its education may safely 
accept the remaining responsibility. The principle of freedom has 
already been granted; it only awaits the necessary courage and 
determination to complete the contract. 

The question of the relative position of the Board and denomina- 
tional schools is being gradually but certainly settled by the ab- 
sorption of the latter with those of the rate-supported schools, and 
now that the religious difficulties in connection with the two rival 
branches have been to a large extent swept away and almost for- 
gotten, it is only a question of time as to when they will be all 
quietly handed over to the School Boards. If the abolition of fees 
should assist in the realization of a universal rate-supported system 
of elementary education, it will be to the advantage of the country 
generally, and assist greatly in the harmonious application and ex- 
tension of the national education. Those interested in the several 
and special forms of religious dogma will have all their energies un- 
fettered, fresh, and vigorous, for their promulgation at the Sunday 
school. 





ECLIPSE OF THE SOUL. 


Part I. 


In this article, and one intended to succeed it, I undertake to show 
that a false definition of life—namely, that life is function—has 
contributed to occult the soul. But the proof is of a kind that is 
valid only in the court of opinion, not in that of certitude. It is its 
nature to show, not what is true beyond all peradventure, but what 
is the better opinion. It belongs to a phase of mind that is without 
belief in the legitimacy of certitude. It supposes knowledge of the 
latest inferences respecting the nature of mind, especially of those 
which elucidate and justify the intellectual humility called scepticism, 
and expose the fact, that nearly two thousand years ago, wisdom, in 
a carpenter of Palestine, knew that /aith should hold the place of 
certitude. It supposes knowledge of the nature of common-sense ; 
of the value and availableness of common-sense as a criterion of 
what may be called the better opinion; of the expediency, and, so to 
speak, logical rightfulness, of the jurisdiction of common-sense over 
all speculation ; and of the method of research peculiar to common- 
sense. I have therefore to begin by an exposition of common-sense. 
It will comprise the present article, in which, therefore, nothing will 
appear that is obviously pertinent to the eclipse which gives the two 
papers their title. I hope to draw the attention of physiologists to 
my argument, and if they will put up with a little philosophy in my 
first paper, I engage that they shall be mainly on the solid ground of 
science—of physiology—in the second. 

The separation and estrangement of science from philosophy has 
reduced the scientific to ignorance of the meaning of many philo- 
sophical terms. Some of these, therefore, it is necessary at the 
outset to define. 

The term datum originally signified a thesis the truth of which an 
argument assumes. A thesis which an argument supposes to be in 
question is called guesitum; and opposed to that is a thesis from 
which the argument proceeds—a thesis necessarily connected with 
the argument, but not in question: such a thesis is called a datum. 
Now, a datum may be either conventional or natural. When dis- 
putants agree, or a man agrees with himself, that the truth of a 
certain thesis shall be taken for granted, and the thesis is one the 
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truth of which is not ascertainable without inference, the thesis is a 
conventional datum. A thesis of which the truth is intuitively 
known—known without inference—is a natural datum. Knowledge 
purely empirical—.e., due only to experience and owing nothing to 
inference—consists of data; ¢.g., of the data I am seeing, I am 
hearing, I am touching, I am remembering, I am judging, I am 
imagining, I am reasoning. The scene I behold is beautiful, it is a 
part of an external universe; the sound I hear is thunder: it rains, 
the sun shines. Data are either guaranteed or wnguaranteed. Those 
that seem to be necessarily true—e.g., the sum of the parts is equal 
to the whole—are guaranteed data, axioms; they are guaranteed by 
what seems to be the inconsistency of their opposites; ¢.., the axiom, 
a sum of the parts is equal to the whole, is guaranteed by what 
seems to be the inconsistency of its opposite, viz., the sum of the 
parts is unequal to the whole. Data that are not axioms I call 
unguaranteed; ¢.g., all data of experience. 

Without a datum reasoning is impossible. This proposition I beg 
the reader to domesticate in the most intimate and familiar part of 
his knowledge. Of its truth he may be convinced by an easy 
experiment—viz., endeavour to imagine an inference that has not a 
datum for its material and condition sine qud non. His failure will 
oblige the induction, that without a datum it is impossible to infer. 
The advantage and importance of this induction will be manifest 
when I treat of the principle of respect for data. 

Data presuppose a part, organ, or faculty of the mind whereby 
they are either wholly or in part produced. This part, organ, or 
faculty I call the datum-giving faculty. 

The popular understanding of the terms substance, attribute, and 
quality, is so nearly correct, that were it not for certain invasions 
of the popular meanings of those terms by Duns Scotus and Spinoza, 
and also for a certain vagueness regarding the place to which 
change or event belongs, it would be needless to dwell on them 
here. For an exhaustive exposition of them see “ L’Alternative,”’ 
chapter xi. book i. Of the term “substance,” it suffices now to say 
that it denotes entity other than time and space, and is dependent 
for existence on nothing extrinsic to it, save, perhaps, time and 
space—e.g., plants, animals, inorganic bodies, spiritual persons, if 
there be any. This is not quite precise, but is sufficient for the 
occasion. Attribute is entity that depends for existence on some- 
thing extrinsic to it—e.g., solidity, consciousness, justice, vacuity, 
opposition, motion, identity, durability. The kind, attributes, com- 
prehends and seems to be comprised by three species—viz., qualities, 
relations, and changes or events. A quality is an attribute that is 
inseparable from its subject, or tends to be permanent in it. 


1 This treatise is a translation of one mainly in manuscript, the skeleton of which 
was published in 1882 under the title “The Alternative.” 
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Qualities accordingly comprehend the two species, separable and 
inseparable qualities. All human faculties on which the existence 
of the subject does not depend—for instance, Reason, a faculty 
which the subject sometimes survives—are examples of the kind, 
separable qualities. Quantity, though often considered as a contrary, 
is a species of quality. A change is a temporal beginning or end, or 
a series of such beginnings and ends, An event is either—Ist, a 
change ; or 2nd, a beginning, an end, or an intervening duration; eg., 
the beginning, duration, and end of Cesar. My definition of attri- 
bute obviously agrees with the etymological connotation of the term, 
according to which it should denote a thing attributable. It is at 
once the common and proper name of a kind that is of immense 
comprehension and importance, and in philosophic and scientific 
discourse most deserving of a familiar name. Of this, Spinoza’s 
definition of the term, attribute, attempted to deprive it, and that 
without distinguishing what he would have denoted by the term, 
attribute, from what he would have denoted by the term, substance. 

The term apperception denotes normal self-consciousness. It has 
been confounded by Locke and others with reflection. The difference 
between them is that it is essential to reflection to be attentive, and 
essential to apperception to be inattentive. An easy experiment 
proves the difference. Attend to the Ego. The attentive discern- 
ment is involved with an inattentive discernment of self as subject 
of the attention. Accordingly, apperception is discernment that is 
inattentively referent to what are given as self and its modifications, 
The following contrast puts apperception in a plainer relief :— 


“ Reflection has been confounded with philosophic study of ideas of kinds 
of mental events—a study that is the immediate source of psychology. 
Apperception of mental events begets ideas of corresponding kinds—e.., 
of the kinds, perception, remembrance, imagination, judgment; just as 
experience of events exterior to mind begets ideas of motion and rest, 
force and inertness, action and reaction, birth, growth, and death. The 
mind is not a conscious party to the production of either set of ideas. 
Between the conscious experience that begets them and their inception 
there intervenes no discourse. They are the offspring of a latent action of 
the mind fecundated by conscious experience. The study of these concepts, 
whether of those that are symbolic of mental events, or of those that sym- 
bolize events exterior to mind, is not an exercise of reflection. The judg- 
ments which it engenders, and in which are explicated what is either 
obviously or unobviously implied in the concepts, do not derive from re- 
flection This, by the way, exposes the futility of Comte’s objection 
to psychology as being the product of a mere counterfeit of observation. 
The psychologist, he maintains, is confined to the method of attempting 
to observe his mental operations while the faculties are at work, which 
he correctly holds to be abortive ; and with this error he is for scourging 
psychology out of the temple of science.” 


The philosophic as well as the popular idea of observation has 
symbolized it as comprising experience. ‘The alternative shows that 
it is but a species of experience—viz., experience that involves 
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attention. While awake we are continually undergoing inattentive 
experience ; we are apperceiving, and our senses are inattentively 
perceiving. Even while observing we are undergoing inattentive 
experience, apperceiving and inattentively perceiving. What can 
be experienced is one thing, what observed quite another: the 
observable is but a part of what can be experienced. We have 
experience of power, force, cause ; but they are unobservable. When 
we see one billiard-ball impel another we have experience of the 
impelling power ; but our inability to observe it persuaded Hume that 
there is no such reality—a conclusion that occasioned the “ Critique 
of Pure Reason.” The mental symbols of the observable are made 
up of constituents of three kinds—sensational, quasi-sensational, 
and obviously non-sensational. Mental symbols of colour and of 
figure in two dimensions are examples of sensational constituents ; 
the mental symbol of thickness (thickness is hidden behind its 
surfaces from sense) is an example of quasi-sensational constituents ; 
the mental symbols of identity, power, and all secondary qualities 
are examples of obviously non-sensational constituents. The obvi- 
ously non-sensational constituents symbolize what is not observ- 
able, and, nevertheless, are conditions sine qud non of observation. 
This will be explained when I expose the fallacy—the fallacy, 
question-begging—that burrows in the method of Positivism. 

We have now to enter upon the study of common-sense. The 
vague idea expressed by the term the founders of the school of 
common-sense failed to promote into definiteness. The idea 
symbolized—and probably, for all the world except the writer, still 
symbolizes—a cluster of heterogeneous things: first, a kind of mental 
faculty ; second, a way of apprehending and judging proper to that 
faculty ; third, a system of beliefs, the system determined by the 
faculty; fourth, conservatism in respect of the actual system of human 
beliefs. Did the idea symbolize the faculty to which it referred as 
being what may be called a sense of verisimilitude, one bearing such a 
relation to verisimilitude and its opposite as taste or the esthetic sense 
bears to beauty and ugliness, or the moral sense to moral good and 
evil? This is not clear. Of the four constituents scrutiny finds 
that the idea of common-sense should symbolize only the first ; that 
the other constituents are mere incidents of the first; and, moreover, 
that the first is three things in one—viz., a mental faculty, a sense 
of verisimilitude, and a cast of mental structure. 

I presume that the reader is prepared to allow—needs no proof 
to convince him—that laws of belief depend upon and vary with 
mental structure ; that, for example, when insanity, intoxication, or 
excitement of any kind, transfers a man to laws of belief other than 
those to which he is normally subject, the change is due to a change, 
more or less durable, of mental structure. Now, there is a cast of 
mental structure which, as being opposed to that of the great bulk 
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of men, may be called eccentric, and that to which it is opposed may 
be called wneccentric. The uneccentric cast of mental structure is 
that which, as regards beliefs, determines the most extensive unanimity. 
Seen from this point of view, it is plain that eccentric mental 
structures determine eccentric laws of belief and eccentric beliefs, 
and that the opposite structures determine uneccentric laws of belief 
and uneccentric beliefs. But laws of belief, and therefore mental 
structures, determine verisimilitude as well as belief; for, verisimili- 
tude is merely a lower degree of the congeniality of which a higher 
degree makes a thesis an object of belief: in other words, the con- 
geniality that makes a thesis a candidate for belief is one in kind, 
though not in degree, with that which makes a thesis an object of 
belief. ‘To the scientific explorer appears an hypothesis that is 
aglow with verisimilitude, but as yet without the degree of con- 
geniality that makes it satisfactory to the mind, and therein an 
object of knowledge. This sets him to look for evidence qualified 
to prove the hypothesis. He finds it, and the proof enhances the 
congeniality of the hypothesis to the degree of satisfactoriness which 
constitutes a thesis an object of belief. Accordingly, verisimilitude, 
like mental structure, belief, and laws of belief, is either eccentric 
or uneccentric: eccentric mental structure determines eccentric 
verisimilitude ; and structure of the opposite kind, uneccentric verisi- 
militude. In so far as mental structure determines laws of belief, 
it is a sense of verisimilitude ; in so far as eccentric mental structure 
determines laws of belief, it is a sense of eccentric verisimilitude ; in 
so far as uneccentric mental structure determines laws of belief, it is 
a sense of uneccentric verisimilitude. What constituent, then, of the 
heterogeneous objects symbolized ty the popular and vague idea of 
common-sense could a definite substitute so appropriately symbolize 
as the cast of mental structure that constitutes the faculty or sense 
of uneccentric verisimilitude? . ‘To none,” will, I take it, be the 
universal response. I shall hereafter employ the name common- 
sense to denote that object, which I define as follows :—Common- 
sence ts the cast of mental structure that determines uneccentric laws 
of belief and uneccentric verisimilitude. 

Common sense is not, then, as Mr. Grote pretends,’ a system of 
beliefs. The system ot beliefs entertained at any time by the bulk 
ot mankind, or by the bulk of the cultivated of this or that society, 
is the product, and therefore the manifestation, of the common-sense 
of that time or of the cultivated of that society, but it is not common- 
sense. To those who mistake common-sense for a system of beliefs 
its réle as judicial faculty and criterion of the better opinion is 
unintelligible. If you propose to them that speculation should defer 
to the jurisdiction of common-sense, they rake up the systems of 


1 “ Aristotle,” by George Grote: “The sum total of beliefs thus acquired... . 
Constitute the common-sense of a particular age or country.” 
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common-sense beliefs that have obstructed the progress of science, 
point to the common-sense beliefs of Christendom obstructing and 
persecuting Galileo; and tell you that if your doctrine prevailed it 
would paralyze progress. They do not see that common-sense, as 
pioneer, enlightened by facts beyond the ken of the multitude, may 
have to drag the common-sense of the multitude, and so be in con- 
flict with it. The common-sense of Galileo had to drag that of 
Christendom. Conservatism in respect of the actual system of 
human beliefs is a quality of common-sense, not itself common-sense. 
This, I take it, is so obvious from our present point of view as to 
need no proof; nor is proof required that common-sense is not a mode 
of apprehension and judgment. 

Common-sense is quantitative—there is a more and less of it. 
Those who possess it in the highest degree are the natural leaders 
of mankind. We know human nature and divine the character of 
others better in proportion as we more resemble in mental structure 
the bulk of men;' and therefore our power to adjust ourselves to 
men, manage them and be their organ, is in proportion to our 
common-sense. The eccentric, however endowed with genius, have 
no such power. The uneccentric cast of mental structure is an 
elastic, not an iron bond. It allows to the faculties and propensi- 
ties it in the main controls, a play that puts them frequently in 
opposition to it, and more frequently as its strength is less. It has 
to correct in deliberate moments the aberrations of spontaneity. 
Reason, following the line of deduction, is notoriously liable to 
deviate from common-sense—witness metaphysics. Self-love, bent 
on propagating belief in an hypothesis of one’s own invention, tends 
to blind it. Reasoning on matters of faith tends to elude it. I 
shall have occasion to show that it is liable to perversion by a species 
of evidence which I call retro-evidence. In certain minds what may 
be called fragments or sections of the cast control certain parts of the 
mind and not others, and with more or less laxity or stringency. 
The mental structure of an individual may resemble that of the bulk 
of men as regards the data on which philosophy and science are 
founded, and differ as regards the apprehensions and motives which 
determine the spontaneous or unpremeditated behaviour of the indi- 
vidual in the common business of life. In other words, as regards 
philosophy and science, he may be swayed by common-sense, and in 
the common business of life be eccentric. Accordingly, common- 
sense is either speculative or adjustive ; the former in so far as it 
has to do with philosophy and science, the latter in so far as it serves 

1 As a general rule, we tend to ascribe to others a nature like our own, and therefore 
he who most resembles the great majority of men tends to divine better the minds of 
others. Of course the tendency is greatly modified by experience of incompatible facts 
which make known to the intelligent the boundless diversity that blends with the 
likeness. The divination is not due to a comparison of others with ourselves, but to 


an inexplicable law, which without comparison achieves what to our poor intellects 
seems to depend on it. 
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to adjust men to one another. What is commonly called eccentricity 
is privation of adjustive common-sense, The writer has known a man 
who was highly endowed with speculative common-sense, and so 
deprived of adjustive common-sense that he was for the most part a 
sport to the able men whose society he affected. He detected the 
fault, fashioned a substitute for the absent faculty, removed from the 
society in which his infirmity had discredited him, and earned among 
foreigners a reputation for average good sense. 

Common-sense is more than a mere sense of verisimilitude ; it 
has a critical function analogous to that of taste and of the moral 
faculty. If discourse be driving on frivolity, it objects; if on 
questions that, according to experience, are insoluble, it moves the 
objection of Horatio: ‘“ “[were to inquire too curiously.” It smiles 
in Hume on the vagaries of deduction that committed him in his 
closet to a scepticism which he finds he cannot take abroad with 
him. It originates the maxim: Jf deduction lead where common-sense 
cannot follow, it has gone astray. The phenomena that manifest it, 
its questions, reasonings, approvals, disapprovals, &c., involve a 
spirit which distinguishes them from all other phenomena, and i¢ 
from all other mental faculties and propensities. No one confounds 
its verdicts with those of taste and those of the moral faculty. To 
the uneccentric it is an obvious court of appeal. 

The foregoing exposition of common-sense seems to establish the 
validity of the distinction between philosophy and science proposed 
by “The Alternative.” The distinction is put as follows in the 
Introduction to that treatise : 


“There are systems of explanatory theses more or less congenial, but not 
satisfactory to common-sense, and systems that satisfy common-sense. The 
latter, together with the questions and hypotheses proper to each, are 
known by the name, science: the name, philosophy, after considerable 
circling, has at last been hovering over, and tending to settlé upon, the 
former. Should the tendency prevail, it would evolve a definite knowledge 
of the things denoted by the terms, philosophy and science ; exposing, for 
the first time, the line at which they are mutually conterminal. Satisfac- 
tion to common-sense of at least a nucleus of a system of explanatory 
theses, would be universally held to be the differentia of science, and con- 
geniality short of satisfactoriness, even as regards a nucleus, that of philo- 
sophy. Philosophy would be held to be the mother-lye of science: so long 
as a system of explanatory theses contains nothing satisfactory to common- 
sense, it would be held to be in the fluid state—merely a philosophy ; but, 
in acquiring the satisfactoriness, to pass into the crystalline state, become 
a science. According to this theory, a science includes more than what is 
satisfactory to.common-sense : viz., the questions and hypotheses proper 
to it.” 


How should a system of explanations be satisfactorily explanatory 
to the bulk of men if it were repugnant to the code of uneccentric 
laws of belief? and how should it be a science if not satisfactorily 
explanatory to the bulk of men? Though true, it could not be a 
science. Is it not characteristic of all we call philosophy that, 
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though having more or less congeniality to the intellect, it is not, 
relatively to the bulk of men, satisfactorily explanatory? Witness 
metaphysics, psychology, sociology. Plainly it behoves philosophic, 
like scientific, research, to submit itself to the jurisdiction of common- 
sense—to aim, above all things, at shaping explanation in conformity 
with the code of uneccentric laws of belief. 

Common-sense imposes a method of research. It is thus expounded 
in “ The Alternative ” : 


“ The cardinal rule of the method is to prefer the more conservative 
hypothesis—that which least innovates upon the actual system of our 
beliefs. This rule requires us to be tenacious of consistent natural data. 
If two data be found to be inconsistent with one another, we are to retain 
that the rejection of which would cause the greater change in the system 
of our beliefs, and reject the other. But the method is as averse to bigotry 
as to radicalism. It bids us not to hug the coast of certitude, but boldly 
put to sea in quest of a system of hypotheses in harmony with facts and 
with each other, not fearing to adopt provisionally as favourite candidates 
for belief hypotheses which, although otherwise well recommended, do not 
capture certitude. If the speculation achieve a system of hypotheses per- 
fectly explanatory of a vast multitude of facts, and in harmony with one 
another, the system, owing to a well-known mental law, would compel 
certitude of its truth. The explorer starts on the voyage equipped with 
a system of beliefs, and with common-sense, which serves him not only as 
ballast, but, in connection with his beliefs, as compass ; for besides saving 
him from dangerous careening, it indicates the direction he should take, 
viz., along the line of consistent hypotheses that most accord with his 
beliefs and in the least degree innovate upon the system of those beliefs. 
For example, if two data be inconsistent with one another, he is to prefer 
that the elimination of which would cause the greater change in the system 
of his beliefs... . . The main part of our beliefs hinges on natural 
data that are not axioms—are not guaranteed by inconsistency of the 
opposite. Belief in the existence of the environing universe depends upon 
such a datum. The abortion of the effort of Descartes to demonstrate its 
existence attests that the belief is not guaranteed by an axiom; but all 
physical science hinges on the unguaranteed datum, that there is an envi- 
roning universe—that the Ego is not all that is. Now, if deduction should 
evolve an explanation of all phenomena incompatible with the belief that 
there is an environing universe—if the argument should proceed from an 
axiom and move along a line of. demonstration as severely correct to all 
appearance as the proof of the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid, should 
we surrender the datum? Should we not rather see in the demonstration 
another proof of the radical fallibility of the human mind, and value it 
only as an amusing puzzle, or for the scaring of dogmatism. But if 
demonstration, apparently the most rigorous, do not warrant the surrender 
of this datum, where shall we draw the line between unaxiomatic data 
that may, and those that must not be surrendered? Philosophy has dealt 
with data without reference to any rule limitative of her freedom to reject 
them. Kant has not scrupled to reject the data that there are realities 
corresponding to the ideas of time and space, although he thereby denies 
the possibility of matter and event. Berkeley repudiated the datum that 
there is a material universe. Materialism rejects the datum that there is 
a somewhat in man which is the same from birth till death ; will have him 
to be a mere series, like a wave or a flame. The learned have all but 
universally abandoned the datum that we have faculty of choice—free will. 
Positivism, impatient of what it terms abstractions, rejects the datum 
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that there are such things as attributes—especially that there is such a 
thing as the attribute, power. Instructed by this pell-mell of philosophic 
caprice, common-sense enjoins respect for all data that are not discredited 
by inconsistency, and for data on which all science depends, even though 
stigmatized by seeming of inconsistency.” 


There are two objections to the method of research proposed by 
“The Alternative”: 1. It requires an arbitrary interference with 
experience and evidence; 2. It is incapable of eliciting certitude. 
The first objection does not apply. What of arbitrary interference 
the method proposes is not such as to meddle with the passivity of 
the mind in relation to experience and evidence—a passivity without 
which experience and evidence are impossible. The idea of an 
arbitrary causation of certitude or opinion is absurd. But there are 
two kinds of arbitrary interference which may be exerted with 
advantage to the cause of truth: one, the prevention of delusion by 
evidence ; the other, the preservation of human dignity, and therein 
of wisdom and morality, when that foundation is undermined by 
doubt. Such, and such only, are the arbitrary interferences incul- 
cated by the method. Nor are they strange to human practice ; 
nay they are even familiar. We often instinctively employ them ; 
what is new in them is their 7é/e as principles of a method. So 
long as they obtain spontaneously, their legitimacy is unquestioned, 
but when they present themselves in the daylight of advertency, 
they challenge suspicion. When one has duly profited by experience 
of liability to be deceived by evidence, he often opposes an arbitrary 
resistance to evidence which would formerly have elicited unhesi- 
tating assent; he resists to give time for counter-evidence to appear. 
When in able minds doubt begins to disturb faith, an arbitrary 
resistance is commonly opposed to it. The doubter persists in 
worship and obedience. ‘The second objection is weighty. Evi- 
dence bolstered by method has no power over certitude. It can, at 
most, beget strong opinion. But science, when its wings are grown, 
is to leave for ever the nest of certitude for the expanse of opinion. The 
more we know of ourselves, the plainer it becomes—plainer, not to 
certitude, but to opinion—that our nature and circumstances afford 
no legitimate certitude, except perhaps the certitude of one’s own 
existence, and even this in such a threadbare condition that it is 
scarcely worth notice. The dependence of consciousness on corporal 
processes ; the fact that the proximate cause of a sense perception is 
an unconscious molecular change in a nerve centre; the fact that a 
seeming of necessary truth is the effect of such a change; the infi- 
nite possibility of error signified by the inexplicable relation of 
cause and effect that subsists between consciousness and corporal 
event ; the impossibility we are in to affirm or deny the reality 
of time or space; experience of the liability of all our faculties to 
error; these and countless other evidences attest that we have no 
criterion of truth, that, in the view of enlightened reason, certitude 
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is illegitimate, that mere opinion or faith should take the place of 
certitude, that we should make ourselves at home in scepticism: 
not indeed in Pyrrhonism, a scepticism as repugnant to common- 
sense as it is to the spirit of holiness and the moral faculty, but in 
what may be called common-sense scepticism, wherein, under the 
form of opinion, faith or trust figures as certitude figures in dogma- 
tism. In this sense Socrates, who, although he knew that he knew 
nothing, had faith in the religious, moral, and even intellectual pro- 
gress of man, was a common-sense sceptic. He had faith in what 
may be called the truthwardness of the human mind. That the 
poverty of our equipment as regards cognitive faculty gives justi- 
fying occasion for arbitrary interference with the operations of that 
faculty, may be elucidated by the supposition that human dignity 
and welfare depend as much on assent to the reality of time, as on 
assent to the existence of the soul and the freedom of the will. 
Were there such a dependence, earnest men could no longer be 
heedless of the question, Is there a reality corresponding to the 
idea of time ?—could no longer leave the mind oscillating between 
antinomial contradictories. They are challenged by the alternative, 
either to abandon the cause of wisdom, or arbitrarily assent that 
the idea of time symbolizesa reality. Science shirks the question by 
taking for granted the truth of one of the contradictories—the 
affirmative. Indeed, its success is in part due to.an indolent 
acquiescence, according to common-sense, which exempts it from 
perplexities that retard philosophy. But, an arbitrary acquiescence 
—an arbitrium—would, in such circumstances, become it better. 
The religious and moral faculties cannot content themselves with 
indolent acquiescence: dignity will not suffer a blinking of fact— 
requires that it be confronted and avowed, and, if fact impose 
perplexity from which there is no relief but in arbitrary assent, 
then, that we arbitrarily assent. 

The emergence of science from philosophy is an wnavowed 
arbitary assent according to common-sense, an unavowed breaking 
away from a rigour of logical etiquette that enthrals philosophy. 
Science begs what philosophy questions. It begs the existence of a 
solid universe and a containing space. It begs the existence of re- 
mote objects corresponding to immediate objects, by which the former 
are symbolized—which, with the vulgar, pass for them. It takes 
for granted the validity of the mental symbol of motion, and eludes 
the perplexities incident to scrutiny of the symbol. It begs the 
existence of time, which it regards as being to event what space is 
to matter. It begs the veracity of experience, which philosophy is 
bound to question ; it begs, for example, that a perceived solid ex- 
isted prior to the instant of perception and survives the perception. 
Thus research inadvertently cuts a Gordian knot, breaks away from 
a logical rigour that would have detained it in too curious inquiry. 
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An unparalleled fecundity has in this nineteenth century justified 
the rude proceeding of science, and proportionately discredited the 
conservatism of philosophy ; and so it has fallen out that, because of 
exactingness as regards proof, philosophy is detained in what seems to 
be barren inquiry, while because of a certain license as regards proof 
science has prospered. Owing, as it does, its separate existence to 
an assent to common-sense, which differs from arbitrary assent only 
as being indistinct, science is no more warranted to dispute the right 
of arbitrary assent than a government sprung from revolution to 
dispute the right of revolution. 

Positivism is the Frankenstein of common-sense. The latter—- 
impatient of the barren speculations of metaphysics, and rightly 
judging that research which loses sight of the observable loses itself 
in the inane—engendered positivism, and positivism rushed to the 
other extreme, undertaking, in defence of common-sense, to find truth 
by confining its eye to the observable. To the system of theses 
which speculation, harnessed by this method, allowed to be true or 
probable, was given the name positive philosophy. But that which 
commonly passes, not only with the vulgar, but also with the 
scientific, for the observable, is unintelligible without what commonly 
passes for the unobservable—e.g., time, space, power, cause, thickness 
(or matter without its surfaces), the life and consciousness of others, 
identity, durability, pure points and lines and pure geometrical 
figures of every kind, ether, ether waves, electricity, planetary 
motions (for the being in a different place is one thing, and motion 
another), atoms, secondary qualities, such as malleability, combusti- 
bility, polarity, chemical affinity.' Mental symbols of the unob- 
servable are essential to those of the observable; for example, 
the mental symbol of the temporal identity of a thing observed to 
be changing, is essential to that of the changing thing, and identity 
is not observable. Natural change supposes the paradox, that what 
changes remains the same ; the atoms or molecules that now constitute 
water remain the same when the sum of them, shedding the attribute 
liquidity, and induing that of hardness, becomes ice; the wax which 
one changes from an oval to a square form remains the same while 
changing and when changed: all natural change is metamorphic ; 
but the mental symbol of the identity supposed by natural change, 
by metamorphosis, is essential to the mental symbols of all observed 
natural changes; and identity is unobservable. ‘Therefore, to beg 
the non-existence’ of the unobservable is to deny the possibility of obser- 
vation. Positivism will have it that only the sensible is observable, 
that whatever in substance is not sensible is mere abstraction, mere 


1 Ideas symbolic of things unobservable and axiomatically imposed on the mind— 
eg., time, space, power, cause—are those which Kant, meaning that they are not the 
offspring of experience, calls @ priori. They are caused by experience, but not by 
observation. Kant mistook a species of experience —viz., observation—for its genus. 
The ideas in question are generated by other species of experience. 
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fiction of the mind; for example, that the mental symbol of power, 
as not being a creature and object of sense, symbolizes no reality. 
But the sensible part of the concrete objects of sense is an insignifi- 
cant part of them. The visual and tactile senses are the only senses 
that acquaint us with material things external to our bodies, and 
they acquaint us only with mere surfaces—surfaces of certain parts 
of matter; not at all with thickness, the essence of matter. If 
matter be, as Spinoza supposed it to be, infinite, it has no surfaces ; 
the mental symbols of surfaces are mere figments of the mind which 
symbolize nothing real. Sense acquaints us with only two dimen- 
sions ; the mental symbol of the third dimension issues from a faculty 
that is not a sense. Because locomotion occasions it, the faculty has 
been called the muscular sense, but without warrant. The mental 
symbols of material concretes then, which give them as being 
arranged in three dimensions, are not objects of sense. Sense is 
falsely credited with the products of redintegration, the mental prin- 
ciple more commonly known as that of the association of ideas. 
This annexes to the mental symbol of a touched or seen surface 
mental symbols of thicknesses and of other surfaces, constituting the 
complement of a body, say of a man or a house. When looking at 
the front of a man ora house, we do not behold the interior or the 
back of either; yet the interior and back are somehow symbolized in 
our perception of a man or a house; nor is there wanting to us a 
symbol of the life and consciousness of the man or of the various 
adaptations of the house, and these certainly are not objects of sense. 
Eject from the mind all symbols of the insensible, and you extin- 
guish intelligibility; yet to do this is a rule of the method of 
positivism. But for its infidelity to its method—an inadvertent 
infidelity due to ignorance—it could not have made a single step. 
It ignorantly allows the unobservable and insensible in so far as the 
mental symbols of these are conditions sine gud non of discourse, 
and avails of those symbols as freely as children, peasants, and indeed 
all who are not infatuated by the idea of improving their faculties by 
curtailment or mutilation, The method foredoomed the idea of the 
soul as not being the idea of an observable or sensible thing : biology 
and physiology forsooth must exclude that idea—must explain with- 
out it. Life and consciousness must be held to be corporal attri- 
butes. The method is based on the postulate, matter is all that is. 
In assuming that mental symbols of the unobservable do not 
symbolize the real, the method of positivism begs that there are no 
such realities as insensible qualities—eg., the quality, power. Posi- 
tivism denies sensible as well as insensible qualities, but we are now 
concerned only. with negation essential to its method. The negation 
implies that in fire there is no differentiating reality by virtue of 
which it burns flesh in contact with it, and because of the privation 
of which water has no such effect; that in wire there is no such 
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differentiating reality by virtue of which it conducts, and because of 
privation of which twine does not conduct. Here indeed is a tre- 
mendous curtailment and mutilation of mental structure—of the part 
of uneccentric mental structure that engenders the mental symbol of 
insensible quality and belief in such qualities. Certain errors re- 
specting quality constitute the pretext for this desperate surgery. 
So might double vision be made a pretext for cutting out one of the 
eyes as a condition of enhancing our power of visual research. Is 
the violence compensated by the enhancement of explanatory power ? 
On the contrary, we are plunged in “confusion worse confounded ” ; 
in proof whereof I refer the reader to the perplexing efforts at ex- 
planation that mainly make up the treatises entitled ‘“‘ Problems of 
Life and Mind,” and the “‘ Physical Basis of Mind.” 

The ensuing argument is likely to provoke a conflict of two kinds 
of evidence, in which, if the reader be not warned, the principle of 
respect for consistent natural data is liable to be worsted. Evidence 
important to science includes a species—it may be appropriately 
called paradowic evidence—which is distinguishable by this mark; 
it seems to be conclusive, yet is incapable of eliciting certitude. 
Evidence determined by the principle of respect for consistent 
natural data is a sample of this species. When the credit of a 
datum has been shaken, proof that the reasons which impair its 
credit are merely specious fails to revive certitude of its truth. It 
at most elicits opinion that the quondam datum is true, and it fails 
altogether when applied against a deeply rooted conviction. The 
opposite species includes a kind which deserves a technical name. 
It consists of immediate objects with which intuition, and therein 
the datum-giving faculty, before science has reason to suspect the 
operation, connects a certain predicate—ey., the motions of the 
worm which cause the intuitive faculty te apprehend the worm as 
an animal; in other words, to connect with the motions the predicate 
life. When the reason obtains, the immediate objects symbolic of 
such motions convert into evidence'—evidence that the worm is an 
animal, This kind of evidence, as tending back to a primitive 
condition, I call vetro-evidence. Now, when paradoxic evidence is 
opposed by retro-evidence, the interest of truth is at a disadvantage, 
for the retro-evidence is backed by the datum-giving faculty, 
through which it tends to master certitude ; whereas over certitude 
paradoxic evidence has no direct power whatever. There is danger, 
therefore, that the mind be not free to weigh and duly appreciate 
the paradoxic evidence, and so be in peril of a false conclusion. To 
admit that there is good occasion for this warning is to admit that 
science is now full-fledged, and should betake itself to the new era, 


.” Evidence supposes question. Objects unconnected with question—eg., those of 
simple apprehension—are not evidence. See ‘‘ Alternative,” § xxxix. 
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WE are all apt to take the scenery of a country as though it had always 
been what it now is; and it is only when the observant dweller, in places 
where great agents change the earth’s surface, points out the modifica- 
tions of contour produced within his own memory, that it becomes clear 
that the earth’s surface has been gradually fashioned into its present form. 
But the events are brought about so insensibly, during ages so vast, that 
they might escape the grasp of many observers if they were not examined 
in a systematic way. It is to kindle interest in Scotch scenery, not from 
the point of view of human association, which has already been done 
amply, but in connection with its geological structure, that Dr. Archibald 
Geikie has issued a new edition of his early work on the scenery of 
Scotland." The method followed by the author is still the same as 
when the first sketch was made, which is now filled in, with the full 
experience of a lifetime spent in observation. The first part discusses 
land sculpture, and the means by which it is done ; the second is devoted 
to the scenery of the Highlands; the third part describes the Southern 
Uplands; and the fourth explains the great Midland Valley. The 
first part, which occupies about a hundred pages, is a discussion of the 
philosophy by means of which we learn to interpret the varied phenomena 
which the surface of the country displays. The author enumerates the 
tools which Nature uses in her work of carving the earth, as being air, 
rain, rivers, springs, and frost. Exposure to the air alters the hardest 
rocks. Dried and expanded by the heat of summer, cracks are formed 
which penetrate the rock substance, the fissures receive the rain, and in 
winter lodge films of ice, which break up the surface more perfectly, and 
enable the rain which subsequently falls to accomplish a work of 
mechanical waste, in washing thousands of tons of sediment from off the 
surface. The relative durability of stones under such wear is evidenced 
in the monuments erected in churchyards by means of dates, which 
accurately measure the rate of destruction. No such rock is worn away 
so fast as white marble, not so much by mechanical processes, as by chemical 
solution. The rain water coming down charged with carbonic acid dis- 
solves, in the course of a century, in some cases as much as a third of an 
inch in thickness. The more compact kinds of sandstone endure better; 
and after a lapse of two centuries still show marks of the chisel. But a 
sandstone usually contains some layer more soluble than the rest, and 


1 “The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection with its Physical Geology.” By 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. Second edition, with two geological maps and 
numerous illustrations. London and New York. 1887. 
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along such planes the rock splits and peels. Even the most compact 
rocks, like granite, are traversed by parallel joints, on which the weather 
exerts a destroying action, while the less compact clays and loams, dried 
to powder by the sun, are removed by the wind, and swept into rivers, 
lakes, and the sea more rapidly. The transporting influence of the wind 
upon sand is well seen off Aberdeen, where stretches of sand dunes, 
shifting like the hills in Arabian deserts, have covered broad stretches of 
coast. Nor is the evidence of the work of the wind limited to one side 
of the kingdom. The southern islands of the Hebrides and the coast of 
Ayrshire and Wigtown show, not merely the nature of wind-work, but, 
by means of archeological discoveries made in the dunes, exhibit evidences 
of the long historic and pre-historic ages during which the work has been 
done. But the rain, which gathers into streams always running over the 
same channel, furrows the hillside at a faster rate than the air can wear 
away its surface ; and in a period of six or eight years a sheep drain may 
become excavated into a chasm ten or fifteen feet deep. The material 
carried down is often spread out at lower levels, so as to form plains like 
meadows, which in turn may be cut through and partially carried away. 
The streams which descend from peaty regions, charged with carbonic 
acid, exercise a corroding influence on limestone, as may be seen at 
Durness in Sutherland, In all mountain regions the rivers are liable to 
enormous increase in volume from exceptional rainfall, and nowhere are 
the records of the destruction wrought by such agencies more remarkable 
than on the northern flank of the Grampians, where banks of clay forty 
feet high have been cut into and hundreds of acres of fertile soil carried away 
to the sea in a few days. Springs are scarcely to be distinguished in 
their work from rain and rivers. In limestone regions holes like sinks 
occur, which carry the water underground to do a subterranean work of 
erosion. But owing to the small development of limestones in Scotland, 
caverns are less common and smaller than in England. But the under- 
ground flow of water often exercises a notable influence in the production 
of landslips, especially where the country, as in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
is covered with boulder clay. No portion of the British islands demon- 
strates the work of frost more remarkably than the mountain peaks of 
Scotland. It does the work of a plough, and splits the solid rocks into 
isolated blocks wherever frozen water can obtain entry. The work of 
the sea is traced around the cliffs, and the overhanging rocks which 
skirt the coast of parts of Caithness and Orkney are consequences of the 
direction of the great joints which run at right angles to the dip of the beds, 
so that wherever the strata descend with their planes of bedding towards the 
sea, the cliffs overhang. The joints are often pierced so that the sea pene- 
trates inward. The encroachments of tidal waters are recorded all along 
the coast. Large tracts of land on both sides of the port of Leith were 
swallowed up by the sea, until the waste was checked by the structures 
erected on the coast. And the same story may be repeated at point 
after point on the coast of the North Sea. There are three types of sea- 
cliff which owe their characters to the rock forming them. First, the 
crystalline schists and old gneiss, which form a range of precipices run- 
ning northward on the west coast of Scotland to Cape Wrath ; crumpled, 
folded, and irregularly jointed, it is strikingly rugged, full of deep recesses 
and tunnels, and buttresses which extend into the sea. A second type of 
cliff is formed by the Cambrian sandstones of the west coast. They rise 
a few miles to the east of Cape Wrath in vertical cliffs 600 feet high. The 
perpendicular jeynts separate masses from the main cliff, and they every- 
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where present ared or brown tinge. A third form of cliff is produced by 
basalt, well seen on the west of Skye, where it rises in precipices reaching 
to 1000 feet above the sea. But owing to the varying durability of the 
basaltic rock, it weathers so as to often form steep descents, which charac- 
terize these ancient lava streams. Not the least interesting of the 
agents which have carved Scotland is found in the ancient glaciers which 
formerly spread over the country. The author, from studies on the inlets 
of the northern coast of Norway, is led to conclude that the glaciers 
have excavated the channels which extend as fiords below them; and 
hence the smoothed and polished aspect of the Highlands of Scotland, no 
less than the erosion of the glens, is attributed to the work of ice during 
the Ice Age. 

Having thus sketched the history of earth sculpture and summa- 
rized its results, we make examination of the Highlands. This region 
is defined to include that part of Scotland which lies to the north and 
west of a line drawn from the mouth of the Clyde through Dumbar- 
tonshire, Stirlingshire, Perthshire, Forfarshire, to Stonehaven on the 
Kincardine coast. It includes some low-lying land in the north-east 
formed by the Old Red Sandstone, and it is divided into two disconnected 
regions by the Great Glen, which stretches from Loch Linnhe to Inverness. 
The north-west portion rises steeply from the sea to a height of 2000 or 
3000 feet, with occasionally a summit mounting 1000 feet higher. This 
height causes the western streams to be exceedingly short in comparison 
with those which drain down the eastern slope towards the Great Glen, and 
the central mass of the Highlands traversed by the Grampians consists of 
wide flat-topped heights and moors 3000 to 4000 feet high. ‘These 
regions exhibit some of the oldest rocks of the country. There is on the 
western coast a massive stretch of gneiss. It forms the long chain of the 
Outer Hebrides unbroken from Cape Wrath to the island of Raasay, 
rising from the water in bare rounded domes of waste, forming a labyrinth 
of hill and valley. Resting on the gneiss are the ancient dark red and 
purplish sandstone of Loch Torridon, rising in places to a thickness of 
upwards of 3000 feet. The central mass of the Highlands shows upon its 
flanks, patches of many of the newer rocks which are so strikingly pre- 
served in the south of England. 

Any one who ascends Ben Nevis or any similar height is impressed 
with the table-land character of the Highland region. The summits 
for the most part rise to about the same height, and on the scale of 
Nature the variations in height seem insignificant when the hills are 
viewed from above. The comparatively flat surface of the country, 
which is thrown into many grand upward and downward flexures, de- 
monstrates an enormous denudation which has uncovered the older 
rocks. The mountains were levelled, the valleys planed down by erosion 
beneath the waves of the sea or a group of great lakes. The epoch when 
these events took place dates into the remote geological past. The author 
believes that the waste began during the Lower Silurian period, and con- 
tinued through the vast ages in which the Old Red Sandstone was laid 
down. Of this old table-land but little now remains, for the broad straths, 
the glens and corries, have furrowed its surface into billowy masses of 
hills. Some of these valleys, like the Great Glen, are as old as the table- 
land, while others, especially in the Southern Uplands, are of more recent 
date. The corries have been chiefly excavated by small converging torrents 
aided by frost, leaving a crescent of naked rock on the mountain flank, 
with long screes of abraded fragments descending to the bottom. The 
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bottoms are generally ice-worn or strewn with the matter of moraines. 
There are two main systems of valleys in Scotland. One runs north-east 
to south-west like the Great Glen, the valleys of the Findhorn and Spey, 
Loch Tay, and the lochs of the western coast, like Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, 
and Loch Awe; and the other system runs from north-west to south-east. 
The river gorge forms another type of valley, and is most remarkable 
when excavated in the Old Red Sandstone. One such chasm, only seven- 
teen feet wide at the top, has been sawn down by a stream at Alt Graat 
to a depth of 110 feet. The author regards the fiords of the western 
coast as submerged glens. Hence it is urged that since the heights of 
Scotland have all been formed by excavation of the valleys, there are no 
true mountains in the country, and the elevations are more accurately 
termed hills. It is among these hills that the influence of geological 
structure on the scenery is most marked: rounded crags of the Archean 
gneiss ; huge red pyramids of Cambrian sandstone in Ross; conical hills 
of grey quartzite ; varied characters mark the hills formed of schist, now 
rising into broken serrated ridges, with spires defined by the joints, where 
the rock is hard, and forming large lumpy hills with smooth slopes where 
the rock is softer; the granite hills are equally variable, sometimes almost 
level as in the Moor of Rannoch, sometimes rising into cones like Goat- 
fell in Arran ; while it forms the wildest region of the central part of the 
Grampians. The volcanic rocks often form long escarpments, and the 
newer lavas of the Inner Hebrides make terraced plateaux. The lakes 
do not all lie among the hills. There are glen lakes, rock tarns, moraine 
tarns, and lakes of the plains. The last are found chiefly in the Midland 
Valley, resting on the surface of the detritus left by the retreating ice. 
The moraine tarns are found by hundreds in the Highlands at the heads 
of glens or the mouths of corries, with the water kept back by the ter- 
minal moraines left by the melted glaciers. Rock tarns are more abundant, 
and rest on the Archean gneiss or other old rocks, usually on ice-worn 
platforms, and are supposed to have been gouged out by ice. Loch 
Coruisk in Skye is regarded as a conspicuous example of such erosion. 
Glen lakes are also in true rock basins in the depressed parts of glens 
which have been filled with ice, and hence the author believes that they 
have been mainly eroded by glaciers, in consequence of the valley narrow- 
ing so as to augment the pressure of the ice. Many of the lakes are of 
extreme depths, such as Lake Morar in Arisaig, the bottom of which is 
1050 feet below the sea level. The country everywhere shows evidences 
of the action of ice in parallel stria and grooves, which descend from the 
shoulders of the mountains to beneath the sea level. They show that a 
sheet of ice passed down all the western fiords, and on the eastern side 
similar markings are traceable southward to Berwick and into Northumber- 
land. The ice mass which radiated from the Highlands descended from 
Loch Lomond over the Clyde into Ayrshire, where it united with the 
glacier streams from the Southern Uplands. The ice sheet is estimated 
to have been at least 2500 feet thick above Loch Fyne, and in many other 
localities upwards of a thousand feet thick, and to its movement not only 
the smoothed surface of the country, but the rounded knolls like the ice- 
worn roche moutonnées of the Alps, are attributed, while in the Lowlands 
the great boulder clay, full of stones worn down by the ice-sheet, is widely 
spread, often forming a smooth sloping platform; while perched blocks, 
formerly carried on the surface of the ice, are left abundantly scattered 
over the country, often on hilltops, in the positions in which they were 
when the ice melted. No region illustrates the work of ice in a more 
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striking way than Glen Roy, where the three parallel roads or terraces 
extend evenly round the sides of the valley, and prove that the glaciers 
which formerly came down Glen Spean and the Caledonian Canal kept the 
glen full of water, so that the terraces mark successive levels at which 
the water stood owing to the removal one by one of the ice dams which 
kept the water back. 

The Southern Uplands are remarkable for their uniform geological 
structure, consisting of slaty rocks and shale, with occasional beds of 
limestone, and traversed by bold escarpments. They are remarkably 
folded, and the scenery is uniform almost to monotony. The north- 
eastern portion, from Nithsdale to the North Sea, is an undulating 
table-land cut into by deep and narrow valleys. Its seaward portion 
forms the heights of Lammermuir, which rise abruptly from the plain 
below. The elevations, which extend southward to the Cheviots, are smooth 
broad, and grassy, presenting the aspect of moorland, the hills being 
left bare for the sheep, while the broad valleys below are cultivated. The 
south-western half of the Southern Upland, stretching from Nithsdale to 
Port Patrick, is also a wide table-land, cut into ridges by systems of 
valleys, but in Galloway rising into a cluster of mountains. In this 
upland region the valleys are very often ancient, and the Nithsdale dates 
back to the early part of the Carboniferous period, while the Annandale was 
already a valley as deep as it is now, in the Permian period. Not the 
least remarkable of the features of the scenery are the sheets of lava, 
which form long-stretching escarpments among the Old Red Sandstone and 
Carboniferous rocks. And upon the whole country, glaciation has done 
work of a not dissimilar kind to that which characterizes the Highlands, 
only the ice radiated from the Galloway cauldron in the west, and from 
Broadlaw, in distinct masses, which blended on the north with the larger 
flows from the southern part of the Grampians, before the predominance 
of those vast masses carried the glaciers southward. The Midland Valley 
is a belt of lowland which forms a central depression filled with the newer 
primary rocks, for the old red sandstone flanks it, and in the centre lie 
6000 feet of carboniferous deposits. It is regarded as being defined by 
faults. Along its northern flank run the ridges of the Sidlaw and Ochil 
Hills and the Campsie Fells, between which and the north-east of Perth 
runs the great valley known as Strathmore. The Ochils are a broad 
upward bending, which exposes volcanic rocks contained in the Old Red 
Sandstone. They terminate because cut off by a great fracture which has 
let down the coal-bearing rocks of the valley of the Forth. Thus the 
hill ranges are traced out, and the author describes the denudation of the 
Lowlands, which has left the harder masses of rock which forms them 
elevated upon the surface. The work of ice, especially as seen in the 
Boulder clay, is not less remarkable in the Lowlands than among the 
Grampians. The history of the Boulders is indeed not the least singular 
of the stories which rewards the geologist who searches such deposits. 
Finally, the latest modifications of the scenery are found in the terraces 
of marine deposit now laid dry, like the Carse of Falkirk. Ancient 
beaches 50 feet high, and other deposits 100 feet above the sea, are found 
on several parts of the coast, while a beach 25 feet high forms the broad 
Carse of Gowrie. Peat mosses, which often cover the ruins of ancient 
woods, may also cover the site of lochs and tarns. Man has sometimes 
produced such growths by felling the woods, and he has also experienced 
the influence of such phenomena in his avocations. Indeed, there are 
four aspects in which the author finds the physical features of Scotland 
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reacting on the people. First, in the ways in which they influence the 
distribution and migration of races; secondly, in the historic development 
of the people, wherein some of the great events in political history are 
influenced by the topography of the country; third, the industrial and 
commercial development of the Scotch has been hindered by the impossi- 
bility of profitably cultivating much of the country ; while the influence of 
scenery on the natural temperament is probably seen in the contrast 
between the Scotchman and the Irishman. But whatever the influence 
of the hard war which has had to be waged by the isolated Highlander 
against soil and climate, the dominant influence has come from the Low- 
lands, where the greatest development of material prosperity has taken 
place. An appendix of fifty pages gives an itinerary which will be 
invaluable to the traveller as indicating places where the geological features 
and scenery of the country may be profitably studied. An excellent 
geological map is included in the volume, which contains eighty-five sections 
and views illustrating its scenery. The work is a valuable and original 
exposition, written in a light way so as to make but slight demand on 
the readers’ previous knowledge. On many points differences of opinion 
will be certain to find expression, but after allowing for such questions 
upon which opinion is unsettled, the book will be found a grateful 
companion by all who seek its aid in practical examination of the country 
which it describes. 

“Terra”? is one of those books which have the outward form of science 
without the informing scientific spirit. The author seriously believes 
that he has important discoveries to communicate, and to win confidence 
tells us on the title-page that he has written “twenty-five years in 
a waggon.” The Introduction tells of forty years spent in the wilder- 
ness of knowledge making drawings of rare plants, animals, and insects ; 
and in some way which is not explained—perhaps by a prophetic insight 
—says that the author while doing these things came to the conclusion 
that there has been a slow, silent deviation of movement in the earth 
which will throw an entirely new light on the history of the creation, and 
show the poles to have been tropical and the tropics to have been polar. 
After this Introduction comes the Preface, which promises a narrative 
of facts to bear out the author’s conclusions as to the formation and 
construction of this “beautiful little world” upon which we live. But 
just as interest deepens, we find that the Great Pyramid of Gizeh 
has been one of the keys for solving the question as to the second 
revolution of the earth within itself, by alteration of the polar axis. 
Briefly summed up, the discovery thus made is stated to be—(1) the 
second axial rotation of the earth; (2) the direction of this motion 
and its equatorial axis; (3) the speed upon which it revolves; 
(4) the alteration in the earth’s figure; (5) the changes brought 
about in its crust; (6) the period between each geological epoch ; 
(7) the variation of the position of the polar axis of the globe; (8) the 
rapidity with which it shifted, and direction, Whether the lifetime spent 
in the waggon, or the drawing of the animals and insects contributed most 
to these great results, we are unable to learn. The second motion of the 
earth eludes us, but the second chapter is headed “A Third Motion of the 


* “Terra.—On a Hitherto Unsuspected Second Axial Rotation of our Earth. 1. The 
Poles gradually shifting, so that Regions once Tropical have become Polar, and Regions 
once Polar, Tropical. 2. Earthquakes and Geological Phenomena, 3. The Immense 
intigeity < 7 e World, and of Man’s Existence upon it.’’ By A. A, Anderson. 
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Earth discovered,” and seems to be offered as a substitute ; for, farther on, 
without enlightening us as to what these motions are, the author observes; 
“We cannot see upon what grounds this third motion can be disputed ; 
surely a third movement of the earth is as reasonable as a second move- 
ment, without disturbing the earth’s position in its annual journey round 
the sun.” It is assumed that the earth’s crust is sixty-two miles thick, 
that beneath the crust is a vast fluid mass, that the central part of the 
earth consists of gas, and that rotation causes a constant shifting of 
the fluid part of the interior, which leads to a change in the centre of 
gravity and alters the position of the earth’s axis. Accepting Professor 
Smyth’s calculations concerning the Great Pyramid, the nature and 
amount of the changes brought about in this way follow as a matter 
of course. The time of the earth’s rotation on its axis is 21,600,000 
years, and, as the axis will have made a complete revolution, this period 
naturally includes four great geological epochs. We must refer to the 
work itself if any one is curious to follow out in detail the results which 
are elaborated from such speculations. 

The kind of studies which a man may make of Life and Nature must 
depend on the training which he brings to the work. Mr. Nisbet * 
appeals to us as a poet, though the present volume is in prose. The 
studies are those which the artist should make, and the volume is espe- 
cially for art students ; but, since the phenomena of clouds, vegetation, rock- 
structure, all demand the artist’s attention, a good deal of natural-history 
matter comes in for notice, though we fail to find anything very edifying in 
these disjointed notes based upon imperfect knowledge. The style can 
only be termed emotional, and the force which impels the author to write 
is neither the conscious strength which comes from triumph over difficul- 
ties which all must encounter, nor a conception of larger harmonies of 
form or colour, or mutual dependence of phenomena, which sometimes 
rewards original thinkers. 

Mr. Mallet’s book on “ Sunlight ’’* is written as an expansion of the 
Mosaic teaching, “ God said, Let there be light,” and he urges that “ the 
light of the sun fell upon a sensitive nebulous gaseous mass gravitating in 
space, and thus earth was born.” The book, therefore, is based upon the 
hypothesis that light was the agent by which the earth was created. We 
might have expected some discussion of so remarkable a doctrine, but the 
writer contents himself with instancing various facts tending to show that 
light is not necessarily dependent upon heat, and expresses his opposition 
to La Place’s system of the world. No one pretends that La Place’s 
teaching is more than a working hypothesis ; but we fail to find that the 
author has elaborated a substitute for it. And, having speculated through 
a few pages, he turns to a consideration of vegetation, animal life, and 
the various physical features of the earth’s surface, so that the bulk 
of the book has no connection with its title. It is for the most part a 
reprint of letters published in the Northern Whig, of Belfast ; and we 
see no sufficient reason for gathering them into a volume. 

Mr. Edward C. Towne, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, having written 
what he describes as a large work of elaborate research and comprehen- 
sive exposition and discussion, which will be published under the title 
“ Electricity and Life; or, the Electro-Vital Theory of Nature: a Treatise 


3 ‘Life and Nature Studies.” By Hume Nisbet. Etching by C. 0. Murray. 
Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. London. 1887. ys 

4 “Sunlight.” By the author of “The Interior of the Earth.” Second edition, 
with alterations and additions. London. 1887. 
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on the Electrical Function of the Oxygen of Respiration and the Electrical 
Causes of Life, Function, Structure, and Species,” comes before the world 
as his own apostle, giving a summary statement of the main points 
of his new natural history of creation.” A Preface further abstracts 
the abstract, and assures us that the three greatest and most im- 
portant facts in the system of Nature are, first, the electrical making 
and maintenance of the vital state by means of the oxygen of respiration ; 
the establishment of function and making of corresponding structures by 
electrical and magnetic force in animated matter; and the true origin of 
species by means of creative parentage acting on embryonic forms. The 
author is very angry with the late Mr. Charles Darwin because he so 
frequently refers to purpose, which allows the old supernaturalism to sur- 
vive through a large part of his system. Mr. Towne has reformed all that. 
It may be premature to judge the value of the original work, but we 
fail to find in the summary here offered, evidence of either capacity or 
knowledge necessary for dealing with such questions. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


Mr. Borp Kixnear’s “ Principles of Civil Government ” * is an admirable 
little book, both in substance and in form. It is remarkably clear and 
untechnical ; its arguments and explanations are concise and lucid ; 
its tone philosophical, and absolutely free from party animosity. We do 
not mean, of course, that his conclusions will be equally welcome to all 
parties—they are too strongly tinged, for instance, with the democratic 
principle for a high Tory’s fancy—but that he keeps entirely in the com- 
paratively passionless region of great political principles, and never allows 
himself to say a word in condemnation of any party or individual. While 
going, as its title suggests, to the first principles on which government 
rests, and which form its raison d’étre, the book contains within itself all 
explanations necessary for a tolerably clear comprehension of the subject, 
and these are so concise and untechnical that any intelligent reader can 
grasp them without effort. There is much need of such a book as this, 
We have been for some time, and are likely to be for a good deal longer, 
in a state of transition from the rule of the few to the rule of the many. 
Theoretically the transition is almost complete, at least if we leave women 
out of the account ; but practically the action of the many is still clogged 
and hampered to a very large extent by the influence of the few. 
Whether this is matter for regret or otherwise, it is certain that every 
year strengthens the many and weakens the few ; and it behoves all who 
are interested in good government to endeavour to supply the deficiencies 
of the ruling masses in experience and education by sound instruction in 
the fundamental principles of the art which they are called on to practise. 
Such a book as this of Mr. Kinnear’s can be understood, as we have said, 


> “Electricity and Life ; or, the Electro-Vital Theory of Nature.” By Edward C. 
Towne, B.A, Cambridge (Mass.). 1887. ; 

1 “Principles of Civil Government.” By John Boyd Kinnear. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1887. 
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by any intelligent reader, but it is especially suited for the enlightenment 
of that now numerous class of well-meaning local politicians whose 
enthusiasin and whose influence too often exceed their knowledge of 
the principles of Government. There are indeed plenty of books, 
ancient and modern, on the same subject, but most of them are too 
voluminous, too abstract, or too special to be of much use to any but 
students and men of leisure. Moreover, they fail generally to exhibit 
the application of the essential principles of government under existing 
conditions, those, namely, which have been brought about by the 
spread of education, by facilities of movement and communication, by the 
formation of large States, the growth of humanitarian sentiment, and a 
thousand other changed and changing circumstances of modern civilized 
nations, Mr. Kinnear aims at producing something which shall not be 
open to these objections, and he has succeeded more than tolerably well. 
He states very succinctly and happily, as we think, the essential objects of 
government, and the various devices by which men in various countries, 
at various times and under varying conditions, have endeavoured to 
attain these objects ; how far they have succeeded or failed ; and to what 
general causes their success or failure may be attributed. The aspects of 
his subject which he treats most fully are the nature of government 
generally, its objects and scope ; popular government, direct and represen- 
tative; the conditions of national unity; federal union and existing 
federations ; local government administration ; government by party ; the 
future development of representative government ; monarchies and repub- 
lies ; government of subject races ; national obligations, &c. Perhaps the 
most interesting and freshest portion of the book is that in which the 
author treats of the principles of federal union, and the application of 
these principles to the burning question of Ireland’s future relations to 
England, and the larger question of England’s future relations to her 
colonies. In touching on the Irish question, it is of course impossible to 
avoid coming into collision with one or other side in the controversy ; 
but Mr. Kinnear keeps rigidly to the high ground of principles, and 
though giving reasons for preferring government of the whole kingdom 
by one united Parliament, he insists on the observance by this Parliament 
of just conditions which have hitherto been ignored, to the great injury of 
Ireland and ultimately of England. Parliament must act undeviatingly 
on the principle that the wishes of the Irish, as expressed by their repre- 
sentatives, are to be deferred to in all matters which concern Ireland 
alone. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill violated what the author conceives to be the 
fundamental principles common to all existing federal unions ; these prin- 
ciples he formulates as follows :— 


“1, There is a central Government which regulates the joint affairs in the most 
important national questions. 
2. In this central Government all the States are represented either on exactly 
equal terms, or with some favour shown to the less powerful and populous. 
3. The questions reserved for the separate States Governments are beyond the 
jurisdiction of the central Government, and it has no control'whatever—or at 
most on certain questions a very limited control—over the action, whether 
legislative or executive, which is assigned to the local Government in regard 
to local affairs.” 


The observance of these conditions is necessary in the interests of the 
weaker States, yet in the case of Ireland they were violated most com- 
pletely, and it is almost incredible to Mr. Kinnear that such a scheme 
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could have been offered under the name of a boon to Ireland: “No 
result could be expected, if such a Constitution had been imposed, 
but that Ireland would in a few years have rebelled against a 
humiliation and injustice to which the world affords no parallel.” 
The author makes a few thoughtful and suggestive remarks on imperial 
federation, which, for purposes of mutual defence at least, he considers 
to be feasible. Looking forward to the further development of repre- 
sentative government in England, he describes the ideal instrument of 
government towards which true reform should tend as “a single legisla- 
tive assembly elected at frequent intervals by the whole inhabitants of the 
nation, including the best representatives of every rank, impressed with 
the sense of the lofty work of governing a great nation, devoting to that 
task its whole powers, and sensible of the responsibility attaching to Acts 
which no human authority save its own can impede or recall.” Mr. 
Kinnear very properly lays great stress on the social as opposed to the 
political disadvantages of monarchy, but these he thinks are merely 
incidents of monarchy as it has come to us, and might be elimi- 
nated from it. The question, how far a nation is bound by treaties 
or other obligations entered into by preceding generations, is an interest- 
ing one, and is likely to enter more than hitherto into future national 
and international politics. Mr. Kinnear treats it very clearly and logically, 
and his conclusions seem irrefragable, as well as agreeable to private and 
public morality as hitherto recognized. 

“Inductive Political Economy ’’” consists chiefly of declamation and 
denunciation, vigorous and outspoken, but harmless. There is plenty of 
sparkle and life, a fair amount of originality and suggestiveness ; but it is 
crude, There is a sprinkling of argument here and there, but it is too 
scrappy, too unfinished, to be of much use. The book reads like the “ occa- 
sional notes ”’ of a London evening paper, and indeed might be transferred 
as it stands to the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette, where it would not seem 
much out of place. The author delights in posing Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and denouncing his selfish philosophy. He takes his stand “ between the 
socialists who would overturn the existing order of society, and a rigid 
school which would render society valueless, and probably impossible ” ; 
between “ Wat Tylers, Jack Cades, and the French Jacquerie on the one 
hand, and on the other the Malthusians, the Westminster Reviewers, the 
blind followers of Mr. Spencer.” He formally indicts Mr. Spencer and 
his school for fostering the hard-heartedness of the rich, aggravating the 
discontent of the many, relaxing the bonds of society by discouraging 
active sympathy, appealing to the cupidity of rate-payers by suggesting 
that every shilling taken from them is an infringement of their liberty, 
&e. All this may be true, and would do very well in a sermon or a news- 
paper leader ; but in a bulky volume professing to be a scientific treatise 
the arguments of an opponent ought to be dealt with by argument, and 
not denunciation; but of argument there is hardly a trace in Mr. 
Sargant’s attack on Mr. Spencer. His treatment of purely economic 
questions—depression of trade, fair trade, over-production—is more 
satisfactory, inasmuch as he employs argument, and brings forward a 
number of striking facts, which he presents in a suggestive form. These 
are worth studying in the light Mr. Sargant places them in. Unfor- 
tunately, he discards the usual terms and definitions, and adopts a new 
set excogitated by himself, many of them very whimsical, and all of them 
superfluous. 

* “Inductive Political Economy.” By Wm. Lucas Sargant. London. 1887. 
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Mr. Dana Horton, a delegate of the United States to the International 
Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1881, contributes a work of real im- 
pertance to the subject generally called “ Bi-metallism.”* It is a work 
of original historical investigation, in which the monetary policy of 
England and the development of official opinion in regard to it are traced 
most ably and fully from the time of James II. to the present day, by the 
aid of the statutes and official documents of all kinds. Considering the 
dryness of the subject to all but experts, it is written in a style remark- 
ably interesting, and even picturesque, as well as vigorous. Much 
historical information, which we believe to be practically new, is brought 
to light. We decline to express any opinion as to the bearing of this 
new information on the main question ; but undoubtedly it is important, 
and must be taken into account by the experts. Mr. Horton considers 
that the modern monetary system of England, resulting in what he 
picturesquely terms the outlawry of silver, has been constructed largely 
out of a gradual accretion of errors of theory resting upon certain errors 
of fact. These theories and the statute of 1816, which gave expression to 
them, are now on their trial, The question, as Mr. Horton states it, is 
“whether England does well to obstruct the orderly establishment of the 
world’s money by maintaining the disinherison of silver.” The question 
is one of world-wide interest, and the world is waiting expectant—“ one 
may almost say, anxious ’’—for England’s decision. ‘‘ The Silver Pound ” 
is Mr. Horton’s contribution to the argument and the evidence in this 
great cause. As we said, it is chiefly historical ; but a valuable feature of 
the work is the author’s examination of the theories which he detects under- 
lying and controlling monetary legislation. The lessons of history, as the 
author reads them, are clearly brought out and vigorously insisted on. 
The reader’s attention is particularly attracted to reports from original 
manuscripts in the hand of Sir Isaac Newton, and a report signed by 
John Locke, and ascribed to him. Many other original reports and 
orders in Council, of great interest to the student of this question, will be 
found in the appendix, which contains a complete history of the guinea, 
illustrated by contemporary documents, 

“ Half a Century ; or, Changes in Men and Manners,”‘ is a pleasantly 
written but somewhat commonplace review of the changes in English 
national life, political, social, and industrial, during the last fifty or sixty 
years, and a comparison of various institutions and classes of persons of 
the earlier period with their modern substitutes. Thus we have such 
chapters as “The Caléche, the Vetturino, and the Circular Ticket,” 
“ Sails, Paddles, and Screws,” “The Country Fifty Years Ago.” We 
have “ the old” farmers, labourers, sportsmen, watering-places, professions, 
clergymen, journalists, novelists, seamen, &c., contrasted with “ the new.” 
All these little essays—there are about thirty of them—are very readable. 
Mr. Shand has a pleasant easy style, and gives us plenty of interesting 
information in a very agreeable form ; but most, if not all of it, is neces- 
sarily second-hand, and lacks the sharpness of outline of original observa- 
tion. What this means will be evident enough to any one who, after 
reading his chapter on “The Old and the New Farmers,” or “The Old 
and the New Labourers,” turns to one of Dr. Jessop’s chapters in “ Arcady 


3 “The Silver Pound, and England’s Monetary Policy since the Restoration ; 


together with the History of the Guinea. Illustrated by contemporary documents.” 


By 8S. Dana Horton. London::- Macmillan & Co. 1887. 
* “Half a Century: or, Changes in Men and Manners,” By Alex, Innes Shand. 
Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood: & Sons. 1887. 
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for Better for Worse.” A few of Mr. Shand’s chapters have appeared in 
the Saturday Review ; the rest are “ new, if not original.” 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant has given us many pleasant books of many 
different kinds. He has enlightened us on questions of European 
politics, delighted us with accounts of his travels in three continents, 
charmed us with his studies of character in fiction, instructed us in the 
results of archwological exploration in Palestine, and we are led to expect 
that we may, in time, be reformed by his discoveries in spiritualism. In 
its own way, his latest book—“ Episodes in a Life of Adventure ” °—is as 
good as any of its predecessors, though it has not the artistic merit of 
“ Altiora Peto,” or the sparkle of “ Piccadilly,” or the antiquarian re- 
search of “ Haifa.” Its name describes its contents. It is the story of 
a life of adventure—-the adventures of a diplomatist and special corre- 
spondent: a book for men, not for boys. Reading them, we cannot 
repress an occasional pang of envy of the man whose lucky star led him 
again and again to the very centre of the most romantic incidents of the 
wars and revolutions which fill so large a space in European history a 
generation back. The “episodes’’ recorded in this volume commence 
with the author’s voyage to Ceylon while yet sub feruld, and the ascent of 
Adam’s Peak, thirty-six yearsago. They end with the battle of Missunde 
in the Schleswig-Holstein war. In the interval we catch glimpses of 
stirring events in Europe, Asia, and America, deftly introduced with the 
skill of a diplomat and the picturesque colouring of a journalist of rare 
quality. As “yarns”? nothing could be better than Mr. Oliphant’s 
reminiscences of the revolutionary period in Italy, the Polish insurrection, 
the Crimean and Chinese wars, the Indian Mutiny, and the early troubles 
of the British Legation in Japan. Most of them have also some historical 
or biographical value, as the author, owing to his ex-officio advantages, 
and still more to his happy knack of getting on confidential terms simul- 
taneously with statesmen like Cavour and revolutionists like Garibaldi, 
managed to get behind the scenes where, even at this distance of time, 
the public are not freely admitted. Unfortunately, a doubt is thrown 
upon the historical value of these reminiscences by the author's startling 
announcement in his final chapter that, on looking back over the period 
of life described in the foregoing pages, it appeared to him “ distinctly a 
most insane period.” He essays to extract from it “the moral of it all” 
for our benefit; and a highly unsatisfactory moral it is. Impressed more 
and more with the conviction that, although he had not found it in his 
“erratic and somewhat turbulent” career, there must be somewhere “a 
real life,” where all the men and women are not merely players, Mr. 
Oliphant tells us he entered Parliament in the hope of finding there a 
stage worth of the “real” part he had prepared himself to play in 
European politics, Alas, it soon became clear to him that success on 
that stage was only to be won by putting party before country, and self 
before all, and sacrificing his convictions with every change (and they 
were frequent) of his leader’s. His thirst to find something that was 
not a sham increased. “The world, with its bloody wars, its political 
intrigues, its social evils, its religious cant, its financial frauds, and its 
glaring anomalies, assumed, in my eye, more and more the aspect of a 
gigantic lunatic asylum. And the question occurred to me, whether there 
might not be latent forces in Nature by the application of which this pro- 


5 “Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from 4 Rolling Stone.” By Laurence 
Oliphant, Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1887. 
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found moral malady might be reached.” He determined to try and 
penetrate into the region—*“ miscalled mystic ’—of psychic phenomena 
known under the names magnetism, hypnotism, and spiritualism. For 
twenty years he has devoted himself to this pursuit, “ the nature of which 
is so absorbing, and its results so encouraging, that it would not be 
possible for me now to abandon it, or to relinquish the hope which it has 
inspired, that a new moral future is dawning upon the human race—one 
certainly of which it stands much in need.” Which of the two periods 
of Mr. Oliphant’s life is best entitled to the epithet candidly bestowed on 
the earlier one, we are hardly in a position to decide judicially until we 
have the evidence in full which he hints he is prepared to lay before us 
as soon as our minds are prepared to appreciate it. But that cannot be 
“for many years.” Meantime, with a touch of cynicism, characteristic 
perhaps of the new morality, he “respectfully” dedicates to “a mad 
world,” for which he feels the warmest “ compassion,” this record of one 
“ most insane period ”’ of his life. 

We have two volumes before us,® purporting to be accounts of travel 
in rather wild and lawless portions of North America. Mr. Francis writes 
a vigorous narrative of his various journeyings and experiences in 
Northern Mexico and neighbouring regions. The narrative, we should 
not omit to say, is fictitious, but founded on the facts of the author's 
journeys ; indeed, Mr. Francis tells us that he aims rather at presenting 
to his readers “characteristic studies of local colour than bare records 
of the travels that afford a pretext for them.” He has undoubtedly 
succeeded in imparting to his sketches plenty of colour, which we can 
only say looks genuinely local ; but whether genuine or not, it is attractive, 
if one likes strong colouring, and is not particular about the exact shade. 
It is undoubtedly cleverly written, redolent of the “ cow-puncher,” with 
his rough but ready wit and unconscious humour. 

“Colonels and Cowboys” is the Baron E. De Mandat-Grancy’s 
“Dans les Montagne Rocheuses,” done into English by Mr. Wm. Conn, 
a narrative of mediocre interest—in its English dress at least—of a rapid 
journey across the prairie and the black hills of Dakota to Deadwood, a 
place of no enviable reputation among quiet people. 

The literature of journeys on wheels other than those of trains still 
grows. Bicyclists and tricyclists, drivers of caravans, “ land-yachts,” and 
four-in-hands, have vied with each other in giving to the public the 
narrative of their experiences, now hardly novel. The latest addition to 
this harmless literature is Mrs. Acland-Troyte’s account of her trip with 
her husband from Biarritz to Cherbourg in a dogeart.® It was a thoroughly 
successful venture, and she hopes her example may be followed. Those 
who think of doing so will find her account very pleasant to read, and 
profitable for hints. Mrs. Acland-Troyte chats gracefully about the people 
and the objects of interest she passed on the road. She is enthusiastic 
about the Basques, “that wonderful and attractive race.” The incidents 
of her journey are told simply and agreeably. There are a few illustrations, 
but no table of contents—not so much as a list of headings of chapters. 


. 6 «Saddle and Mocassin.” By Francis Francis, Jun. London: Chapman & Hall. 
887. 
7 “ Among the Colonels and Cowboys.” By Wm. Conn. London: Griffith & 
Farran. 1887. 

8 «From the Pyrenees tv the Channel in a Dogeart.’’ By C. E, Acland-Troyte. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tux controversy which for about a quarter of a century has raged in the 
United States around the names of the chief actors in the great conflict 
between the North and the South continues with unabated vigour, pushing 
to lower places the reputations of some who were at one time the objects 
of interested adulation, and raising the names of others to exalted positions 
in public esteem, from acquiring which their modesty or honesty hindered 
them during theirlives. ‘I'he articles on Lincoln, Stanton, Chase, Seward, 
and Major-General G. H. Thomas, now collected and published, with the 
title of “ Memoirs of the Men who Saved the Union,” form a powerful 
addition to this controversy, and will greatly influence the public estima-- 
tion of the men referred to therein. They are the interesting recollec- 
tions of one who was personally acquainted with the illustrious men of 
whom he has written, and who had, as well officially as socially, opportuni- 
ties of studying the character of each, of which he has availed himself in 
writing one of the ablest books we have had the pleasure to welcome from 
America. The article on Stauton, when it was published in the North 
American Review, attracted much attention and criticism. It is not more 
remarkable than the other articles, for each is a powerful study of 
character, sparkling with epigrams, and charged with moving incidents 
told in most felicitous language. The object of the book is said to be 
“to rescue the true from the faise,’’ and it has been accomplished in a 
manner which must have made some living celebrities very unhappy. The 
writer has, to use his own words when describing Seward, “a way of 
tearing off the outside, and exposing the bran-stuffing of an idol.” Some- 
times his merciless demolition of a popular fallacy concerning some 
famous man startles the reader, but he invariably finds it couched in such 
calm and forceful language, and supported by such potent arguments, that 
he is fain to confess with a sigh that the deed is but an act of justice. 
Surely it cannot be true of American society that “the rich have neither 
morals nor sense.” If it is intended thus sweepingly to condemn the rich 
everywhere, the statement is absurdly stupid and surprising because 
penned by so excellent a writer. It is also surprising to find him repeat- 
ing the vulgar error that Walpole’s denunciation of his opponents was the 
cynical maxim, “ Every man has his price”’ ; which is but an adaptation of 
his real statement, which was, “ Every one of those men (pointing to them) 
has his price.’ But these are slight faults in an otherwise faultless 
literary production. The biography of Major-General G. H. Thomas is a 
brilliant eulogy of that taintless hero, and will effectually rescue his name 
from the obscurity into which rivals for fame and the flatterers of un- 
worthy inferiors have tried to relegate it. Whether all that is therein 
said of him is correct we are unable to decide, whether he was “a greater 
than Napoleon ’? we may doubt, but we cannot doubt that it is fortunate 
for his fame that he has had so loving and able a biographer, whose work is 
“the work of genius commemorating genius.’’ 

Mr. Canning’s little book on “ Revolted Ireland ”? is a disappointing 
production. In the brief preface he describes it as comprising “ extracts 
from writers differing widely from each other, with my remarks on the 


ae Memoirs of the Men who Saved the Union.”” By Donn Piatt. New York: Clarke. 
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subject.” Whatever of usefulness, or of interest, the book possesses is 
limited to the ill-strung extracts. The Irish revolts of 1798 and 1803 
afford material of thrilling interest, and any thoughtfully written account 
of them would be warmly welcomed at this time, when anything which 
can with any decency be termed a book of Irish history is greedily sought 
for. Mr. Canning’s book does not deserve such a welcome, It is too 
confused to be of service to the student, it has no interest for the general 
reader. It isa “ made-up book.’’ It ought to be easy to Mr. Canning, 
who possesses considerable literary skill, to write a better book. 

Irish questions, and many of them, we have always with us, but of books 
on Irish history we have few, although they are much desired by con- 
scientious politicians and political students. As an endeavour to gratify 
this desire, Mr. Lefevre has enlarged and published his notes on Peel and 
O’Connell * into the form of a history of the Irish policy of Parliament 
from the time of the Act of Union until the death of Sir Robert Peel in 
1850, during which period those eminent men were, for the most part, the 
central figures of English and Irish public life, as the champions of the 
opposing forces in the controversies which arose out of the Act of Union, 
It is an eminently useful book. If sometimes the soberness of the his- 
torian glides into the dulness of solemnity, it is because the writer has 
deliberately adopted the placid method of narration, telling his story with 
unembroidered and business-like directness and accuracy, and not because 
the narrative has any lack of stirring incidents. The political purpose of 
the work is too frequently permitted to be obvious to allow it to be 
ranked amongst the histories of the highest class, but it has been written 
with so much care and judgment that it is sure to win great favour 
amongst politicians to whom, especially those of the Liberal party, it will 
be of the greatest service. Mr. Lefevre’s putpose has been to prove, by 
an unimpassioned recital of historical facts, that a complete change is 
necessary in the legislative and administrative systems of Ireland, and 
he has accomplished his purpose excellently, without any show of partisan- 
ship and with great fairness. One thing at least is clearly proved by 
him, that the system of government of Ireland which has been adopted 
by all parties, from the time of the Union down till to-day, the system of 
tempering great coercion with slight concessions, of alternating kicks with 
kindness, is a system which has made the Irish distrustful and enraged, 
and has destroyed all hope of fulfilling the desire of Pitt, which was to 
make the Act of Union an effectual bond between Great Britain and Ire- 
land by the equitable exercise of the powers of legislating for Ireland con- 
ferred by it upon the Imperial Parliament. To the general reader as well 
as to the political student we heartily commend a perusal of this work. 
It is the product of a well-read, well-trained, and staid mind, which has 
exercised a sound judgment in the discrimination of what is of value in 
the records of the period which Mr. Lefevre has selected to illuminate. 

That “John Company” used to be a puzzle to the natives of India 
every one knows, but it will be news to hear that the South African Boers 
confounded the London Missionary Society with the English Government, 
as Mr. Theal says in his recently published history. Though written 
apparently with the view of defending the Boers ‘ in their attempts to free 
themselves from the control of England, he does not conceal the fact that 
their determination to maintain slavery, and objection to missions a8 


. 5 Peel and O’Connell.” By the Right Hon. C. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. London. 
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gradually raising the status of the natives, were really the principal 
moving causes. The “simple language of the Old Testament,” the study 
of the history of a people who thought they were authorized by their God 
to exterminate their fellow-creatures of another race and religion, may 
have had something to do with stimulating this feeling, and while dis- 
approving of it, it is impossible not to admire the self-reliance and 
devotion of the farmers who emigrated from the Cape Colony in 1837 and 
successfully defended themselves, both against Zulus and English, until the 
Convention of February 1854, when the government of the Orange River 
territory was transferred to representatives delegated by the inhabitants. 
Their deeds do not always admit of justification, and Mr. Theal does not 
attempt to palliate such acts as the attack on Sir Harry Smith when he 
wished for a parley and had ordered the soldiers to uncap their rifles, nor 
the shooting of the ambassadors of Dingan the Zulu king. Even in com- 
mitting such a crime as this, the “simple scriptural faith ” showed itself, 
and the judge who sentenced them besought them to pray for pardon for 
their sins. Mr, Theal’s account of the native tribes is most interesting, 
especially his description of the wonderful military organization pro- 
duced by Tshaka when king of the Zulus. It is worth noticing that 
when these tribes were first discovered by Europeans they could make 
hoes, battle-axes, and spear-heads of iron, but could not weld two pieces 
together ; and could carve spoons or clubs out of wood, ornamented with 
figures of animals, but could not construct anything which required more 
than one piece of wood. This is the more curious as their hoes, axes, and 
assegais were all fitted into wooden hafts. 

Another instance of how “a simple scriptural faith ” can be applied is 
shown in the history of the State of Connecticut,? when not only was it 
held to justify barbarities against the heathen natives just as in the case 
of the Boers, but “ made it certain that nothing short of direct and over- 
mastering force could make the commonwealth anything but a republic.” 
In England, on the other hand, the Scriptures were used to support the 
divine right of kings. Anything can be got out of the Bible, as was said 
centuries ago. But the interest of the history of Connecticut as a State 
lies deeper than this, as Mr. Johnston has shown in a volume in a new 
American series called “ American Commonwealths.” It is that the State 
originally sprang from three townsin Massachusetts —Newtown, Watertown, 
and Dorchester,which left the colony and made fresh settlements at Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windsor. And these towns thus being freed from State 
control, and independent, created a State, instead of the colony or State 
creating them. The State thus affords a parallel to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States, and, indeed, had considerable weight in forming 
the American Constitution in 1787. 

The rise of Connecticut is also touched upon by Mr. Drake in a much 
slighter book, which treats principally of the colonization and settlement 
of New England.® It is apparently intended for children, and has, besides 
history, plenty of Indian stories to amuse them, such as old legends of the 
creation of man from the corpses of animals drowned in the Deluge, or 
coming into the world as the offspring of the Great Spirit and the musk 
rat; and stories of Indian battles too, some illustrated from contemporary 
engravings representing one European firing his matchlock at a crowd 
of savages, regardless of the arrows flying round him. 

5 * American Commonwealths: Connecticut.” By Alex. Johnston. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

° “The Making. of New England: 1580-1643.” By S. A. Drake. London: 
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The Duchesse de Tourzel, who was governess to the son of Louis X VI.,? 
states clearly in her memoirs her firm belief in the death of the Dauphin 
in the Temple; but the Comte d’Herisson, on the other hand, puts faith in 
the claims of Nauendorff, believing that an exchange was effected, and the 
Dauphin escaped in a bundle of dirty clothes, like Falstaff. He publishes 
documents in support of his view, containing the opinion of those who 
ought to have known ; but the Tichborne case has taught us the value of 
such recollections. The evidence of Madame de Rambaud as to inocula- 
tion marks and moles is the most conclusive, but forty years is a long 
time to recollect such details accurately. The papers in question come 
from the portfolio of Baron Mounier, Director of Police under the 
Restoration, and deal principally with Napoleon I., not in the most lauda- 
tory manner. The falsification of his birth certificate on going to 
Brienne,* and the immorality among his family, have been before suspected, 
but the circumstances of his abdication after Waterloo are put in quite a 
new light. The Count tells us that the Emperor was induced to do so by 
a forged letter presented to him by Fouché, hinting that Austria would 
allow his son to succeed him. This comes from a most interesting corre- 
spondence from St. Helena, based on conversations with Napoleon’s suite 
and Napoleon himself, which were partially published about seventy years 
ago, and of which a complete transiation was found among Baron Mounier’s 
papers. There are letters, too, concerning Marie Louise’s flight from 
Paris with the Imperial jewels in her trunks, and the sword-hilt set with 
the famous Régent diamond in her work-bag. These were seized by 
M. Dudon at Orleans, in accordance with an antedated decree (“ what is 
vulgarly called a forgery ”), and even Napoleon’s personal plate, jewels, 
and clothes were not respected. Details about the quondam Empress’s 
inglorious life are also given, not, as the author says, from “morbid 
curiosity,” but because “the discovery of unworthy weaknesses, and of 
the backslidings still more revolting amongst the great and powerful, can 
only encourage us to raise our heads and to increase the measure of our 
self-respect.” 

The account of Prince Alexander of Battenberg’s® attempt to rule 
Bulgaria, which has just been translated into English, is written with the 
object of defending him, the author being his chaplain and strongly 
attached to him. It shows clearly the unwisdom of imposing a foreign 
prince on a nation. With the best intentions of doing good to his people, 
he was constantly obliged to put himself in opposition to the national will 
as expressed by the majority of the Deputies, who, according to Herr 
Koch, were half-educated; short-sighted politicians, who professedly did 
not care what the ultimate result of their acts might be, but only looked 
at the immediate effect upon their own position. The Prince’s opposition 
to Russia, which had placed him there, shows his honesty of purpose, and 
the necessity for it, the falsity of his position. In the first place, he 
felt obliged to refuse, on account of the poverty of the country, to 
construct a railway from Rustchuk to Sofia, which Russia wanted for 
strategical purposes; then he passed ecclesiastical laws supporting the 
secular clergy against the monks, who alone, in the Greek Church, are 
eligible for bishops; and crowned his misdeeds by discharging Russian 
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officers in his army, who were guilty of the grossest peculation. He was 
obliged to apply to Russia for Ministers to carry on his government, and 
those sent seem to have done nothing but thwart him. The constitution 
that he had to work with was found by him to be impracticable and un- 
suited to the people, who did not understand it; but the difficulties of his 
position are best summed up in his own words: “I do not see how I am 
to comply with Russia’s demands and wishes in the face of the anti- 
Russian current in my nation, especially as in addition to this a Russian 
party of underground intriguers is hidden behind the opposition that I 
encounter, which pursues the sole aim of making my position intolerable 
by raising strife betwixt Russia and myself.” Native Bulgarian opposi- 
tion he fairly wore down, to judge from the enthusiastic receptions 
accorded to him on his return after his abduction, and these expressions 
of affection, and the consciousness that he had done his best, must have 
been some consolation to him at his abdication, if he wanted any consola- 
tion for giving up a difficult and thankless task. 

The “Story of the Nations” Series® grows apace, “ Germany” and 
“Hungary ” having appeared almost simultaneously. The former is 
from the hand of Mr. Baring-Gould, the author of “ Germany Present 
and Past,” and is, perhaps, more a history of the empire than of the 
German people. At least the point which he brings out most clearly is 
the injury done to Germany by the coronation of Charles the Great, 
which for centuries diverted the thoughts of the German kings from 
their proper duties, and caused them to waste their energies in attempt- 
ing to support the impossible position of Emperor of the West. It was 
this “ grasping at a vain shadow ”’ which sapped the strength of Germany 
and left it a prey to France, when united by enthusiasm for revolutionary 
ideas and devotion to Napoleon. The present empire, the Emperor 
being the Emperor of Germany, and not the Emperor in Germany, is a 
real bond of strength and union, though how long the country will endure 
the sacrifice it has to make to support it, is a question none can answer. 
Illustrations are profusely scattered through the book, most of them 
selected from Dr. Henne Am Rhyn’s “ Kultur Geschichte des Deutschen 
Volkes.” But the execution often leaves much to be desired. The 
portrait of Julius Cesar, for instance, is a gross caricature, unlike any 
recognized bust or gem of the great Dictator. Ziska’s portrait, with flap 
over the eye, may be “from an engraving’; but certainly not a contem- 
porary one, for the pauldrons he wears are at least a century and a half 
after his time. Nor is the “Scene from the Hussite wars” taken from 
a contemporary chronicle. It was certainly drawn quite late in the 
fifteenth century, while the wars were over, before the Council of Basle, 
which sat from 1431 to 1443, not “met in 1483,” as Mr. Gould puts it. 
“ Hungary,” by Arminius Vambery, runs parallel to Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
work in many places, especially in later times, as the reign of the Emperor 
Joseph II., who refused to be crowned king of Hungary because he 
wished to abrogate its constitution and unite it with his other provinces, 
from the best of motives. In the earlier centuries, M. Vambery has to 
tell us principally of acts of individual heroism in the internecine con- 
flicts with the Turks, rendered useless by misgovernment and dissensions 
at home. He tells these stories with a glow of patriotic ardour, which 
an occasional foreign idiom only renders more vivid. 

Ecclesiastical history is too much neglected, at least in England, 
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though it is impossible to understand the Middle Ages without some 
acquaintance with the manifestation of a force which, sometimes on the 
side of right and sometimes on the side of wrong, never failed to make 
itself felt. There are few books of a moderate size which give such a 
comprehensive and at the same time accurate view of the chief events in 
the history of the Western Church from Charlemagne to the Reforma- 
tion, as the lectures of the Theological Professor of Strasburg.'° The only 
drawback is that, like so many foreign books, it has a very poor index. 
Now that the old school of St. Paul’s has found another home and 
more scope for work in the new quarter of London, it is interesting to 
recall its first status, and the circumstances under which it originated. 
London was but ill supplied with schools when John Colet was Dean," 
and not London only, but all England, made the same complaint. 
Monastic schools, such as those at St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey were deteriorating, and used by few except the choristers, and 
there appear to have been in London only some three or four others, 
such as St. Anthony’s Hospital, an old foundation enlarged by Henry 
VI. and Edward IV.; Carpenter’s School, which was the origin of the 
City of London School ; St. Thomas of Acons, and perhaps the four parish 
schools for which four London clergymen petitioned Parliament in 1447. 
In referring to this petition Mr. Lupton has given only the names of 
three parishes, omitting St. Peter’s, Cornhill, though in the sentence 
previous he speaks of four clergymen. And these schools were but small : 
Carpenter's only had four scholars, and even Eton and Winchester but 
seventy, while Colet founded his school for 153 boys and gave them three 
masters. School hours were from seven to eleven and from one to five, 
too long according to modern ideas, three hours being quite enough for 
children to work without a rest. In those days, too, there was not the 
variety of subjects taught to afford mental change. The hours were the 
same all the year round, and this accounts for the statute requiring the 
children to bring wax candles to work by, not tallow. Dining-room or 
dormitory there was none, as no meat or drink was allowed to be 
brought into the school. The boys, of course, all lived close by, and 
went home to dinner. As to what they were taught, Latin and Greek 
were the staple, but the founder had an objection to classical authors. 
He had seen the revival of pagan morality which accompanied the 
renaissance of classical learning. ‘“ Devotees of Gentile books,” he said, 
“cannot drink of the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils,” and he 
therefore specified fathers such as Lactantius, and moderns such as 
Erasmus and Baptista Mantuanus, for study, “authors such as have the 
very Roman eloquence joined with wisdom.” No punishment is men- 
tioned in the statutes, except that if a boy goes to another school he 
cannot be received back. The masters no doubt chastised in the ordinary 
way. But Mr. Lupton shows that there is not the slightest reason to 
assume, as Knight did in his Life of Colet, that the fogging pedagogue 
described by Erasmus in his “ Declamatio de pueris, &c.,” is the founder 
of St. Paul’s School. From the context, Erasmus is probably referring to 
some monastic school abroad. To turn to another aspect of Colet’s life. 
Mr. Lupton reprints, from the rare copy at Lambeth, his famous sermon 
to the Convocation in 1512, which had already been imperfectly printed 
by Knight, and Mr. Blunt in his “ Reformation of the Church of 
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England.’ This shows clearly his position. Though with a tendency to 
adopt the new theological doctrines and a rationalistic way of looking at 
things, as shown in his objection to allegorical interpretations of the 
Scriptures; the reform he wanted was a better observance of old 
laws and a reformation of the characters of the clergy, whom the laity 
would then follow; a reform which might have been possible if there 
had been more men like Colet and More to take it up. Incidentally, 
Mr. Lupton has brought together a great deal of information about the 
state of learning at Oxford and other matters connected with Colet’s life, 
though he is a little too fond of hypothetical descriptions of what he 
might have seen and the books he may have read. By the way, the 
“ Optice Thesaurus Alhazeni”’ was printed at Basle in 1572, not 1575. 
This, however, is a very unimportant error, and no way refers to Colet. 

It is a difficult thing to write a satisfactory “ History of England for 
Beginners,’’’” for beginners ; that is, children, require a good deal of the 
biographical and anecdotic element in order to construct a mental picture 
of the persons of whom they read, without which they scarcely remember 
anything. It is not much good to tell them that a king “ was handsome, 
gay, well-educated, and had ability ; but was cruel, licentious, avaricious, 
and treacherous,” as they are very apt to forget to which name, among soe 
many, the string of adjectives was appended. It is better to tell them 
facts from which they can apply their own epithets, and this cannot be done 
in a short space so as to leave much impression. The best feature about 
Mrs. Fisher’s little history is that the descriptions of the state of the 
nation at different periods, socially and politically, are more simple and 
intelligible to children than those in any other book of the kind which we 
have seen. The style, too, is exceedingly pleasant, and the tables of con- 
tents, which form a chronological summary, are admirably put together. 
If properly supplemented and expanded from the teacher’s own reading, 
it will be most useful for school purposes. 

We have received a copy of an excellent lecture by Mr. Marcus Adler 
on the“Temple of Jerusalem” *—not, like most lectures, merely got up from 
other men’s work, but illustrated from his own learning, especially the 
legendary lore of the Talmud. He tells us how Solomon got the adamant 
for cutting stones from an eagle, or as a variant bas it, it was the wondrous 
worm Shamir, and not a mineral, that was used ; how Solomon leaned on 
his staff when dying, to conceal his death from the demons, and how they 
rejoiced when after many years the staff became worm-eaten and broken, 
the body of the wise king fell, and they knew that he was dead. He tells us 
also of the foundation-stone, which is that which Jacob used for his pillow, 
though some believe that stone to be in the coronation chair of our English 
kings; and many other such stories to lighten the drier arguments as to the 
identification of localities discovered by the Palestine Exploration Society. 

The late Anglo-Jewish Exhibition has aroused an interest, even among 
Christians, in the history of the Jews since the Dispersion, and a short 
sketch! of the main facts will be found useful. The history is mainly one of 
persecution. Even in the time of Constantine no Jews were allowed to hold 
property, and, unless baptized, every office in the State or army was closed 
tothem. They have always been looked upon as cruel, hard, and grasping, 
and yet in the days when slavery was permitted, the Jews were the prin- 
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cipal purchasers, and we are told “they were the kindest of masters,” 
that they “acted in the spirit of their law, and proved the gentlest and 
most generous of slave-holders the world has ever known. So fond grew 
the grateful slaves of their Jewish masters, that they very often desired to 
become Jews themselves.”’ In this nineteenth century they are very dif- 
ferently thought of; but before attaining their present position they have 
had to undergo ages of persecution and suffering. In England, some of 
our most respected men have been Jews, chief of whom, truly a “ prince 
among men,” was the late Sir Moses Montefiore, to whose efforts the 
wonderful progress and improvement in the position of his race in every 
part of the world is largely due. Many of our own representatives in 
Parliament are Jews; the late Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, 
gained much honour for himself and for his race by his conduct both in 
Parliament and on the Bench, It is an interesting incident in the history 
of British Jews that a member of the Rothschild family has been created 
a British peer—a handsome compliment to the ancient race, and a very 
sure proof of the progress of civil and religious liberty in this country. 

London is perhaps tired of everything connected with the Jubilee, and 
the name is no recommendation ; but at all events it is an appropriate 
title» to give to a new edition of Mr. McCarthy’s history of the reign of 
Victoria. It is cheaper than either of the other editions, in two volumes 
instead of four, and consequently the type is rather crowded, but not so 
much so as to make it disagreeable to read. Apparently the only addition 
from is about four pages, containing a summary of parliamentary history 
1880 to 1886. 

The humours of popular elections are amusingly illustrated in the second 
volume of “ Sir Robert Christison’s Life,” ’® of which the first instalment 
was noticed here some time ago. This volume deals with his life as Professor. 
The appointment in this case lay with the Town Council, and Sir Robert’s 
supporters backed him up for various reasons quite unconnected with 
his profession—one because he was asked by a lady who had given him a 
good job ; another, because the Provost voted forsome one else. However, 
they chose a good man this time ; not, as Lord Cockburn used to say was 
their practice, reject the best man, then the next best, and finally choose the 
worst. Some of his examination stories are amusing, especially as the 
examinees were medical students, not School Board children. According 
to one would-be physician, a hypothesis was “a machine for drawing 
water.” Another thought idea was compounded of id, ‘that,’ and ea, 
‘those’; while a third, who perhaps intended to take up the mental 
branch of the profession, thought idea was the feminine of idiot. The 
frontispiece, an etching by Hole, is a very characteristic portrait of a 
man of eighty-one, of vigorous mind and vigorous body, who never 
allowed any of his faculties to rest, and living wisely, lived well to the 
end of his long life. 

It is to be hoped that the brief sketch of the life of Dr. Madden, ” 
which his son has published, will be followed by a more detailed 
biography. The life of a man who held important public posts in 
Australia, Africa, and the West Indies, who practised his profession in 
the East sixty years ago, and was the friend of many important persons 
in all countries, would have plenty of interest of a varied kind. 

15 « A History of Our Own Times.” By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Jubilee Edition. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Tux Cid Ballads,’ and other poems and translations, by the late James 
Young Gibson, will maintain and extend the well-deserved fame of the 
translator. In early manhood Mr. Gibson won for himself a position 
in the ministry of the United Presbyterian Church, but being compelled 
by ill-health to resign his cure, he devoted the remainder of his life to 
travel and literature. As a translator of Spanish poetry he first acquired 
distinction by his contributions to Mr. Duffield’s translation of “ Don 
Quixote.” In 1883 he brought out, under his own name, the admirable 
version of the “ Viaje del Pamaso,” which was noticed in Tue Wesr- 
MINSTER Review; and in 1885 he published a translation of Cervantes’ 
great drama, “ La Numancia.” The present collection of Cid ballads 
is taken in great measure from Escobar’s rendering of ballads 
originally brought in the “ Cancionero General,” published in 1511, and 
the “ Cancionero de Romances,” published in 1555. Escobar appears to 
have played the part of a Spanish Bishop Percy, and to have inserted 
seventeenth-century niceties and conceits into work purporting to belong 
to the thirteenth century, or an earlier period. Of the really ancient work, 
the “ Poema del Cid,” Mr. Gibson has translated two specimen ballads— 
“ The Maid of Burgos ” and “The.Mortal Combat between the Champion of 
the Cid and the Counts of Carrido.” Bold and spirited, they recall the 
directness and simplicity of Homer, but they seem to belong to a ruder age. 
The second volume contains, amongst other matter, the songs of Mirza 
Schaffy, translated from the German of Friedrich von Bodenstedt. In style 
and sentiment they recall the inimitable versicles of Heine, and, like them, 
they are quite untranslateable. The memoir of the translator is by his 
sister-in-law, Miss Agnes Smith, and will be read with much interest. 

Keats,? by Sydney Colvin, like other contributions to what is known 
as the “John Morley Series,” is at once a biographical sketch and a 
critical essay. From either point of view Mr. Colvin has achieved 
success, Not only within a brief compass are the main facts of the poet’s 
life recorded, but a just idea is conveyed of friends and of surroundings ; 
whilst as critic Mr. Colvin is sufficiently ardent, without losing command 
of himself, or passing wholly out of the ken of common-sense. To those 
who are accustomed to regard Keats as the type of sensitive if not 
morbid genius, the pictures of the school-boy fighting al] and sundry, 
brother, friend, and foe, or of the assistant-surgeon faithful to his duties 
while he longed to escape them, will afford a new conception. We regret 
that we must not quote the admirable description of Miss Fanny Braune 
(Keats’s lady-love), the “very young beauty of the far from uncommon 
English hawk blonde type.” For once the pen outdoes the pencil, and 
we see, not indeed what Keats saw, but what there was for Keats to see. 
To Mr. Colvin’s estimate of Leigh Hunt, as “a writer of amiable memories 
and second-rate powers,” we must demur. Leigh Hunt was a poet. 

To another series, that of “ Great Writers,” edited by Eric S. Robertson, 
Mr. Joseph Knight contributes a Life of Rossetti® The story of the 
poet’s life is told with sufficient fulness, and will delight many to whom 
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larger works are inaccessible. The chapter on the “ Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood and ‘ The Germ,’ ”’ gives a graphic picture of a nineteenth- 
century renaissance. With Mr. Knight’s estimate of Rossetti’s place 
as a poet we altogether disagree. ‘Taken as a whole,” he says, “ this 
series of sonnets (‘The House of Life’) constitutes in its class the 
greatest gift that poetry has received since the days of Shakespeare.” 
These seem to us but as idle words! We may like Rossetti’s poetry or 
we may dislike it, we may be enchanted or repelled by it; but whilst the 
rivers run into the seas, we can but think of him as sitting at the feet of 
the immortals. A bibliography and a catalogue of pictures will be of 
service to students and future biographers. 

“ Russian Lyrics,’’* by the Rev. C. T. Wilson, consist of translations 
from the works of some five-and-twenty Russian poets who have flourished 
within the last hundred years. Short Lives, taken from a Russian 
publication, are prefixed to the lyrics. 

“ King James I.: an Historical Tragedy,” ° by David Graham, has much 
to recommend it. The diction is simple and yet dignified, the dénowement 
powerful and pathetic. The best points in the play are the vacillation of 
Sir Robert Stuart and the tragic irony of the tender memories of the 
poet-king’s courtship at Windsor, called to mind when the murderers 
have already crossed the castle moat. 

“Sketches in Song,” by George Lansing Raymond,’ are of the nature 
of poetry. The author is not without the divine prompture of the Muse, 
but lacks technical skill. 

We beg to acknowledge “The Love Affair,’ ’ by W. W. Alored; and 
“ Isaure,” ° by W. Stewart Ross. 

Mr. Frederick Gale’s recently published volume, “The Game of 
Cricket,” ’ will no doubt be read with deep interest by all true lovers of 
cricket, and indeed it is not bad reading even for those graceless wretches 
whose feeling for the great English game is akin to that of the Westmore- 
land “ Statesman,” who, after watching a cricket match for the first time 
in his life, said that “for his part, he would as soon see a game of 
marbles.” The truth is, that whether we are cricketers or not, Mr. Gale 
enlists our sympathies by the spirit in which he approaches his subject. 
He is the strenuous advocate of good honest sport for sport’s sake. He 
is a stickler for strict discipline and punctuality in the cricket-field ; he 
again and again exhorts cricketers to subordinate personal vanity to a 
loyal zeal for the interests of their side. “It would be well,” he says, “ if 
we heard less of ‘’Varsity,’ ‘county form,’ ‘averages,’ and ‘records,’ and 
saw more public spirit among amateurs, more industry and determination 
in acquiring competent skill in those branches of the game, such as bowl- 
ing, m which they are notoriously deficient.’ Above, all he inveighs 
against the commercial spirit which, it seems, is invading and sapping 
cricket, as long ago it degraded and wrecked the prize-ring, and more 
recently has put an end to so many of the old-established Cumberland 
and Westmoreland wrestling meetings. Mr. Gale is bitter against three- 
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day matches, drawn out with the double purpose of increasing the “ gate 
money,” and swelling the profits of the lessee of the cricket tavern, whose 
interests must receive consideration in return for the high rent which too 
many clubs exact from him. In short, the tone of the book is thoroughly 
sportsmanlike, and, what is still better, high-minded. 

“The Pleasures of Life,” by Sir John Lubbock, is not, judged as a 
whole, a very attractive volume. In his preface the author expresses a 
fear that in some cases he may appear too dogmatic ; but “ dogmatic ’’ is 
not the term we should apply. Some of the lectures seem to us terribly 
didactic. The titles of the first two are even prud’hommesque. “The 
duty of happiness ” is, we cannot help thinking, a contradiction in terms. 
No state of mind can be regarded as a duty which is unattainable by any 
effort of our own. Happiness, like the kingdom of heaven, “ cometh not 
by observation.” One cannot be happy at will. It is mainly a matter of 
temperament, and, to speak the unvarnished truth, sans pose, of digestion. 
Many a man who deserves to be miserable is light-hearted and cheerful 
by the help of a strong stomach and abundant nerve power; whereas the 
most virtuous, if he lacks these unromantic but solid blessings, will often 
be a prey to depression and causeless discouragement, Moralists, from 
the time of Epictetus downwards, have been telling us that a conscience 
void of offence is the best security for a good night’s rest; but in sober 
truth we all know that many a rogue sleeps sound, while good men lie 
awake. We cannot think that any good can be done by the reiteration 
of half-truths and misstatements, however venerable by their antiquity or 
respectable in their purpose. By tar the pleasantest essay in the volume 
is the third, ‘“ A Song of Books.” Like all the rest, it is mainly made up 
of quotations ; but here the quotations are singularly well chosen—apt to 
the subject, and often delightful in themselves. The essay on the “ Choice 
of Books” is not so much to our taste. We like much that Sir John 
Lubbock says in it, but we should be sorry to order our reading by his 
counsel. His list positively bristles with dull, didactic books, leaving so 
little room for entertaining reading that he is obliged to lump all Scott’s 
novels as one book, in order to make room for them in his list of a 
hundred. The next best essay is that which celebrates ‘ The Pleasures of 
Travel.” The author evidently writes con amore, and we cordially sym- 
pathize with him. The lecture on Science is disappointing, considering 
that it is the work of a distinguished specialist. It contains—indeed, how 
could it be otherwise ?—some striking passages, but there is less of 
reasoning and more of rhetoric than we should have expected. In truth, 
one of the principal flaws in the body of thought and sentiment set forth 
in the present volume is a certain visionariness—a tendency to see things, 
not as they are, but as the writer would wish to have them. This is 
especially apparent in the essay on “ The Pleasures of Education,” where 
the optimism reaches a pitch that can only be described as Pickwickian. 

“Digia” “ is a little shilling novel by an anonymous writer. The 
scene is laid in Venice, and the writer displays very intimate knowledge 
of its people and their customs. The narrator is ostensibly a French- 
man, though the book is in English ; but it is evidently a translation or 
an adaptation from the French, though the translator’s kuowledge of the 
French tongue is somewhat perfunctory, if we may judge from his way of 
writing such phrases as he retains in the original. Still, though bearing 
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marks of being arrayed in borrowed plumes, “ Digia” is a pleasant, read- 
able story. 

“A Borrowed Month” ” is a volume of short stories by F. R. 
Stockton. They are whimsical, fantastic, little tales, charmingly light 
and sparkling, but not so striking as “ Rudder Grange,’’ which, by its 
overflowing gaiety and prodigality of genuine fun, made its author’s fame, 
and still remains his masterpiece. One of the stories in the present 
volume—* The Discourager of Hesitancy ”—is a sort of continuation of 
“The Lady or the Tiger?” but it leaves the enigma no whit nearer 
solution than it was before. 

“Madame Delphine ’’” is a little volume taking its name from the first 
story, but containing in all three stories, all equally good—‘* Madame 
Delphine,” “ Carancro,’”’ and “ Grande Pointe’’; the third being in some 
sort a continuation of the second. Like all Mr. Cable’s fictions, the actors 
are French Creoles. It is a subject which he has made his own, and in 
which he is unapproachable. His descriptions bring before us the 
peculiar habits and manners of these simple old-world people in a wonder- 
ful way. We seem to hear their quaint pathetic speech, in broken Eng- 
lish and no less broken French, and to get to know their very natures, 
Perhaps in the present series Mr. Cable unduly exalts self-sacrifice, 
thereby giving a morbid cast to the ethics of his principal characters ; 
but from an artistic point of view this does but heighten the pathos which 
is the keynote of all his Creole stories. Both the above are from Mr. 
David Douglas’s admirable “ Pocket Edition of American Authors.” 

There is nothing very noticeable in the “ Van Gelder Papers.’ There 
are scenes among them of desperate encounters with both natural and 
supernatural enemies. But the hobgoblins are more absurd than dreadful, 
and the telling of the tales lacks the humour and “go” of American 
writing. The feud between the Dutch settler and the pioneer of the New 
England breed is rather amusingly told ; but for the most part the papers 
lack interest, and the successive stories, all pretty much alike, end by 
wearying the reader. 

“ Miss Bayle’s Romance: a Story of To-day,” from Messrs. Holt & Co., 
of New York (“ Leisure Hour Series”), is an unusual book. The story is 
really a vehicle for conveying to American readers an accurate picture of 
many things in Europe, and especially in England, of which they have re- 
ceived erroneous impressions from newspapers and magazine articles, and 
correcting in the minds of Englishmen a host of false notions and unfounded 
prejudices about America, imbibed from similar sources. The author— 
apparently a travelled Englishman—without any of the glib omniscience 
of the special correspondent which is ludicrously displayed in a certain class 
of English novels, gives extraordinarily accurate information on places, 
scenes, institutions, opinions,aud customs, both here and on the continent 
of Europe. He is evidently a close observer, who sees things as they are, 
without any intervening medium of preconceived opinion, and it is equally 
evident that he has had unusual opportunities for exercising his singular 
power of clear-eyed observation. Not only are European things and modes 
of thought depicted with all the impartiality of a photographic lens, but they 
are made to unfold themselves before the eyes of newly-arrived Americans 
—some, like the heroine and her family, representatives of the brand new 


12 «* A Borrowed Month.” By F. R. Stockton. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

13 «Madame Delphine, Carancro, and Grande Pointe.” By George W. Cable. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1887. 

4“The Van Gelder Papers and other Sketches.” Edited by J.T. I. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York. 1887. 

1° “ Miss Bayle’s Romance: a Story of To-day.”” New York. 
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civilization of the Western States; others belonging to that fastidious and 
highly cultivated New England race with which we are familiar from Mr. 
Howells’ novels. Thus we have at once a faithful picture of the Old World, 
with arunning commentary on it from the New World. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the book is accuracy; it is not romantic nor poetic, but 
it is astonishingly real, and herein we think lies its peculiar charm. 

Altered and adapted aphorisms do not make promising titles for novels, 
especially when, as in the case of Mr. Ptolemy Houghton’s “ Hatred is 
akin to Love,” ’® the whole truth and force of the aphorism are lost by 
the alteration, The author (or authoress) has introduced into the story 
a set of people such as, happily, it is not usual to meet or even to hear of 
in real life. A girl who becomes a confirmed drunkard at the age of nine, 
and culminates in madness and suicide at eighteen or twenty, is neither a 
pleasant nor a probable creation. The book has no literary merit. The 
story is trivial, and the characters mostly unfinished and unimportant. 
The grammatical errors are numerous and inexcusable. 

“Sir Hector’s Watch’? ?” is an ingenious story. The discovery of a 
valuable collection of stolen gems is led up to very cleverly and am usingly 
through the diligent inquiry of a young nobleman, who by accid ent be- 
comes possessor of the “ watch.” He loves to play the part of an amateur 
detective, and while in course of tracing the jewels becomes enamoured of 
the young lady to whom they rightfully belong. Her father, “Sir Hector,” 
left the “ watch ’’ in his will to his Mulatto servant, who, however, stole 
both that and the jewels before his master’s death. The story must be 
read to be appreciated: though very slight and only in one short volume, 
it is bright and pleasant in no ordinary degree. 

Mr. William Black’s new novel, “Sabina Zembra,” '* has neither his 
qualities nor his defects in all their fulness. It is undoubtedly less 
affected than his usual average: we do not think “ Lo!” occurs once in 
three volumes: but it is also less interesting than his stories are wont to 
be. The incidents are unpleasant, and, what is worse, the heroine, who is 
meant to call forth our respectful admiration, disappoints us by acting 
quite out of keeping with the lofty aims and ideal excellence with which 
the author endows her. Who can imagine a well-born and well-bred 
young lady, so seriously disposed as to lead a life but little differing from 
that of a Sister of Mercy, who yet chooses for her husband, in preference 
to all other men, a betting man, a gentleman-jockey—far more jockey 
than gentleman—whom she has nursed after a bicycle accident? This is 
the cardinal incident of the book—the cheville ouvriére on which the story 
turns. It is unpleasant beyond question, and only to be accounted for, 
in such a character as Sabina Zembra, by her overweening love of approba- 
tion—from any one and every one—which somehow Mr. Black does not 
seem to regard as a flaw. 

“ Les Infortunes d’un Gentilhomme,” !* by M. Robert Halt, is a remark- 
able novel. The delineation of character is strikingly truthful, but the 
characters themselves are not so much individuals as types of various 
classes. First, we have the hero, le Vicomte Alexandre de Silleraye. 
The title of hero hardly fits him; jewne premier describes him better. He 
typifies the fils de famille of noble and ancient descent, born to grinding 
poverty, nourished on traditions of family opulence and importance, now 
Pe ) on is akin to Love.” By Ptolemy Houghton. London: Swan Sonnenschein 

i Sir Hoctor's Watch.”” By Charles Granville. London: John Murray. 1887. 
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gone by for ever. Clearly the glories of the De Silleraye are not destined 
to be restored by the “Vicomte Alec,” for he has neither will, nor 
energy, nor faith, whether in the ideas in which he has been brought up, 
or in any others. He seems to have imbibed the scepticism and light- 
hearted discouragement (if we may be permitted such an expression) which 
are such noticeable elements in the France of to-day. He has inherited 
from a long line of ancestors a handsome person, but of a type more 
graceful than athletic, and a charm and ease of manner which, if not 
inherited, car. never be acquired. He is by no means without ability, but 
it is ability of that kind which expends itself in pleasant, spirituel talk ; 
it cannot be utilized in any career, for the Vicomte has no industry, no 
application, not even an effectual desire to arrive at anything, if it is to 
be attained by any effort or self-denial on his part. His moral qualities 
are just as fluid and unserviceable as the rest of his nature. He is not 
especially evil, but is capable of being driven by adverse circumstances to 
almost any conceivable depth of degradation. Yet perhaps, at his worst, 
he would never be wholly irredeemable. If Fortune smiled, he would meet 
her advances with an answering smile, and be ready to “ forswear sack, 
and live cleanly.” We have entered into such a minute analysis of the 
character of M. Halt’s premier réle because it is, to our thinking, admir- 
ably conceived and consistently worked out. Moreover, the author him- 
self gives no such analysis ; the character of his hero can only be gathered 
from his acts and his talk, and other indications scattered over the whole 
book. We regard it as a proof of great ability in a novelist to succeed in 
putting before us the whole nature of a human being without interrupt- 
ing the story by explanations and harangues. We shal! not attempt 
to epitomize the sad history of “Les Infortunes d’un Gentilhomme.” 
Few stories bear to be “reduced to their simplest expression.” Beauty, 
we know, is only skin deep ; and a tale, stripped of its outer integuments, 
is no more comely than any other skeleton. But we must point out in a 
few words the general scope and bearing of the book. It is apparently 
designed to set forth a truthful, unflattered picture of nearly every stratum 
of Parisian society. If this unflinching fidelity of delineation is in itself 
the bitterest and most cruel satire, that is evidently not the fault of the 
painter. First we have the Legitimist faction of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, with their petty, unreal aims, and their chimerical hopes and 
aspirations, wearing religion as a militant party badge, without influence 
on their lives, or even on their outward demeanour. Amidst the high- 
born throng glides the courtly, crafty ecclesiastic, who covertly pulls the 
strings, and issues what are really mandates by hints, half-words, or even 
glances. There is, too, a masterly presentation of a certain shadowy royal 
ménage to which Alec is for a time attached as secretary. His Majesty 
“Je roi de Libournie, who says, “d’une voix flutée,” that he is going to 
give a “petit bon jour 4 la Sainte Vierge,’’ and who laughs perpetually, 
“dun rire béte,” to support the traditional gaiety which he is supposed 
to inherit from an illustrious ancestor, is an admirable satirical sketch— 
probably hardly a caricature. Then we have the haute bourgeoisie of the 
nouvelle conche, represented by M. Quinion, inventor and proprietor of the 
“Bougie Soleil.” He, we venture to say, with his brutal purse-proud 
arrogance, his unscrupulous greed of gain, and his ostentatious expendi- 
ture, is no fancy portrait, but a true type of aclass. With no less power 
and verve M. Halt takes us through divers lower grades of Parisian 
life. But we cannot find space to particularize further ; we have, we think, 
said enough to prove that “ Les Infortunes d’un Gentilhomme ”’ is well 
worth attentive perusal by all lovers of high-class French fiction. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


A MONTHLY record of Home Affairs during the immediate future can 
henceforth be but a record of Gladstonian progress and an attempt 
to estimate the length of time which separates us from the triumph 
of the Home Rule cause. “The country,” said Mr. Bright in his 
electoral eulogium of Mr. Evelyn Ashley at Bridgeton, ‘ will not let Mr. 
Gladstone go forward.” It would be difficult to have put a more com- 
plete misstatement of facts into nine words, for if there is one thing 
transparently clear and conspicuous in contemporary politics, it is 
that the country is not only willing that Mr. Gladstone should go 
forward, but is positively pushing and thrusting him on. His own 
joke, quoted from a Tory lady, to the effect that he was “ popping 
up again,” feebly describes the rate of his triumphant advance. He 
himself recognises this with characteristic perspicacity, for his last 
two or three speeches have shown an astounding increase of vigour 
and vitality, and have been confident almost to exhilaration. A 
well-authenticated story tells that when General Grant saw the 
English Rifle Brigade march past him at Gibraltar, he remarked to 
himself in a low tone: ‘These men have the swing of conquest in 
their stride.” Less strikingly, but with equal truth, it may be said 
that Mr. Gladstone has to-day the ring of conquest in his voice. 
The election at Bridgeton was the first victory during the past 
month. The contest was bitterly fought on the Unionist side, and 
every influential help extended to their candidate, with the result 
that Sir George Trevelyan increased the previous Home Rule 
majority by 604 votes, and polled more votes than both Liberals 
together who contested the seat in 1885, The Unionists expected, 
or at least professed to expect, that their man would win, and the 
actual result was electric, and created an excitement in the lobby of 
the House of Commons at night which was reflected throughout the 
country the next day. ‘‘ Success,” the Spectator mournfully ad- 
mitted, “could hardly be more complete.” But Bridgeton, enor- 
mously encouraging and significant as it was, was cast far into the 
shade by the result in the Northwich division of Cheshire, where 
Mr. Brunner, the Gladstonian, changed a hostile majority of 658 in 
1886 into a winning majority of 1,129—101 votes more than he 
obtained in the same constituency in 1885, before Home Rule had 
been heard of. “The Unionist reaction,” said the Spectator— 
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“reaction” is here an unintentionally accurate expression—“ has 
apparently disappeared, and left no trace behind ;” and the St. James's 
Gazette confessed exactly the same thing—‘It is the Liberal 
Unionist vote which has disappeared.” Mr. Gladstone wrote a 
remarkable letter to Mr. Brunner on the result, in which he expressed 
the thought that must be present to-day in the minds of almost all 
Liberals. ‘“ It is indeed to be lamented,” he said, “ that years of 
the precious legislative life of the country should be spent upon a con- 
troversy that can only end one way.” Altogether, by the bye- 
elections, the Government has lost sixteen votes on a division ; 
yet, says Mr. Bright, “the country will not let Mr. Gladstone go 
forward ” ! 

As Fate has considerately crowned with success the prophecies 
which have been heretofore made in these pages, we will venture 
upon another with added confidence, and that is, that a Coalition 
Government is at this moment in the course of formation. There 
has been an outcry for this from Government organs for some time, 
the policy of the Government having been too conspicuous a failure 
to be denied. ‘“ We are afraid,” said the editors of the National 
Review last month, “ the fact is, not only is Lord Salisbury’s strength 
overtaxed now, but the Prime Minister's duties are suffering, 
though the Foreign Secretary’s are not.” “ Similar dangers,” says 
the St. James's Gazette, “beset both Conservative and Liberal 
Unionists, and they are dangers which beset the realm. These 
dangers in our opinion can be met and conquered only by the closer 
union of forces: in plain words, by common action and common 
organization.” “It is clear,” says the Morning Post, “that the 
present machinery of the Unionist party is breaking down.” “If 
only the Cabinet,” added the Daily Chronicle, longingly, “ could be 
so reconstructed that its Bills would reflect the common-sense of 
the men who have real power over its majority” ; and the same organ 
administered a knock-down blow to its own side in the really brilliant 
sarcasm that “the men who quarrelled with Mr. Gladstone because 
he changed his policy in six months, are naturally embarrassed at 
having to support men who think nothing of changing their policy 
in six minutes.” But Lord Hartington himself has almost announced 
the coalition in so many words. ‘In the interval,” he said, “which 
will elapse between the end of the present session and the assem- 
bling of Parliament for another session, we, the leaders of the 
Unionist party, shall be able to place before the country a policy of 
reform and of progress which shall at the same time tend to consoli- 
date the Unionist party, to secure and establish the maintenance of the 
Union, and to confer on our country benefits for which it has long 
been waiting, and for which, but for some policy of that kind, it 
may have long to wait.” All signs, however, fail in a dry time, as 
the Yankee farmers say, and we will confess that our confident 
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prophecy of the coming of the Coalition rests on something much 
more stable and trustworthy than the aspirations of the Unionist 
press or the announcements of the Unionist leaders: it is, that we 
know for a fact that one of the most prominent, Unionists in Parlia- 
ment has sent word to his election agent to prepare for an immediate 
contest. The Spectator has already been engaged in pointing out 
that the only real difficulty with regard to the new party will be 
to find a name for it: ‘In this,’ it says plaintively, “a real 
difficulty will arise.” 

This despair of the friends of the Government has sprung from 
the abundant roots of its own folly and vacillation. Indeed, if the 
‘Crimes Act had never been heard of, and the proclamation of the 
League had never proceeded beyond the stage of philosophic doubt 
in Mr. Balfour’s mind, their action on the Land Bill would be suffi- 
cient to discredit any Administration utterly and for ever. As has 
been pointed out in many quarters, this legislation has taken already 
no fewer than five forms, each differing vitally from the other four : 
first, the Ministerial Bill; second, the House of Lords’ Bill; third, 
the House of Commons’ Bill; fourth, the second House of Lords’ 
Bill; fifth, the second House of Commons’ Bill. The record of its 
stages reads like the involutions of an Eastern fairy tale. ‘This 
would be very entertaining,” says the journal we have quoted, “if 
it were lawn tennis; as it is legislation, it is simply disgusting.” 
So, at any rate, thinks the member of the Liberal Unionist party 
who has been most prominently identified with the Land Bill in the 
House, and who has been far and away the greatest force the 
Unionist leaders have been able to introduce into the bye-elections. 
When the House of Lords altered the Land Bill so as to com- 
pel the Land Commissioners to readjust rents strictly according to 
the price of produce, and the Government in the House of Commons 
calmly accepted the provision it had previously agreed to regard as 
equally improper and impossible, Mr. T. W. Russell saw that the 
game was up, and wrote one letter to the Unionist Whips, requesting 
them to ignore his existence in future, and another to the Zimes. 
“T have done my best,” he said in the latter, “with both the 
Liberal Unionist party and the Government. ‘I have failed to 
influence the Government ; and my own party vote, in the main, 
against me, . . . . They have, in my opinion, sped their last bullet. 
They have handed over the province of Ulster to Mr. Parnell. I 
refuse to be a party to any such policy, and shall fight against it to 
the last ditch. But I must fight single-handed ; and, despairing of 
longer influencing the counsels of the party, it would be madness 
for me to share its responsibility. I confess my heart burned with 
indignation as I saw my once friends sacrificing the Union, sacrific- 
ing the loyal Irish tenants to that handful of unreasonable landlords 
in Ireland who deserve no earthly consideration from Parliament or 
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from anybody. And although I had occupied but seven minutes of 
a night when I rose to speak on behalf of these tenants, Mr. Smith 
applied the Closure! . . . . My action has already been pronounced 
hasty. It is certain to be misunderstood by the mere politician. I 
have no fear of it being misunderstood in the cottages of Ulster.” 
The Spectator is getting positively unintelligible. We are sorry for 
this, because it has always been a great convenience to be able to take 
a fairly reasonable extreme Unionist view of any person or event from 
its columns. “ By their firmness on Thursday night,” it says with 
regard to the above episode, “ the Government have greatly improved 
their position.” A more senseless comment can hardly be imagined. 
Their most vigorous Irish supporters leaving them in disgust, and 
denouncing them as “‘ madmen” doing “ deadly work,” Mr. Chamber~’ 
lain and Mr. Jesse Collings deserting them, and voting against them 
—this is what the Spectator calls improving their position! Borrow- 
ing the Spectator’s own phrase, we may refer, indeed, to ‘“ that most 
hopeless of all forms of imbecility—government by journalism.” 
Another conspicuous secession has been that of Mr. Maude, the 
honorary secretary of the Liberal Union, who follows Sir George 
Trevelyan’s line, that Mr. Gladstone has made such important con- 
cessions that no Liberal need remain longer severed from him. One 
more prophecy may be added without much risk—viz., that it will 
not be very long before “‘ Down with the Lords” becomes a fighting 
Liberal watch-cry again. Already Mr. Russell has been denouncing 
them for “ making ducks and drakes of the equitable provisions of the 
Commons legislation,” and Unionist organs are beginning to state 
that the House of Lords will be the real bulwark for the safety of 
the Empire as soon as Mr. Gladstone gets back to power. 

Against its better judgment, against the protests of its chief 
Liberal supporters, but in deference to the outcry of its party organs, 
the Government has proclaimed the National League, and the sound 
of its own parliamentary pop-gun has roused a thundering echo from 
the three kingdoms. The English members have, however, shown 
much more indignation and excitement than the Irish ones, and a 
number of advanced Radicals are busy devising more or less wild 
schemes for identifying themselves with the proclaimed organization, 
and thus adding difficulties to its suppression. As for Ireland, the 
whole country has received the news with a contemptuous indiffer- 
ence and a calm promise to “make hay of them all.” As the most 
spirited of contemporary political ballad-writers, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, wrote of the Crimes Act— 

“Cavan lets fly at it, Louth takes a shy at it, 
Meath and West Meath in the sport take a share ; 
King’s County jeers at it, Queen’s County sneers at it, 
Great is the mauling it gets from Kildare.” 
The Government of course could not help taking this step. . It was, 
however, one of the most unnecessary and foolish political actions of 
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our time, and we say this not from any party point of view, but 
from actual knowledge of the organization and working of the League. 
The English people are asked to believe that the National League is 
a centre of crime. The obvious reply to this is, of course, that 
Ireland for some time past has been practically a crimeless country. 
What Englishmen do not recognize is that the National League 
represents the first spontaneous efforts at genuine local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland, and that here, in our own time and under our eyes, 
if we would only see it, a people is passing through the stage which 
we only know in our own history from the works of Mr. Freeman 
and his fellows, but the results of which are the popular freedom 
under which we live. An Englishman who has had unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of seeing the working of the League both in Dublin and 
in remote parts of Ireland, has given a graphic account of this 
striking process, which deserves a circulation far greater than it has 
already received. He says: 

“Tt was interesting to me to listen to the accounts of the first 
beginnings of the National League in various places, to hear how 
the farmer, the local tradesman, the labourer, and the priest would 
agree that it would be well to start a branch of the League in their 
village. The word would be passed round, and amid wondering 
bewilderment, great shyness, and immense agitation the rustics would 
come together in the room of one of their number, and there by the 
light of candles they would sit more or less doubting as to what 
should be done, until at last the curate or some local leader would 
suggest that they had better have a chairman. ‘Then after a period 
of much head-scratching and wonderment, the curate or the local 
tradesman would be moved to the chair, which after many protests 
he would at last consent to take. Then the chairman would make a 
more or less puzzle-headed address, fashioned upon the model of 
speeches which he had read in United Ireland or in the Freeman, 
and suggest the appointment of officers. The secretary usually was 
the first to be appointed, and that was always the difficulty. First 
one would be nominated, then another, and shamefacedness at their 
lack of scholarship and inability to write or spell would deter a great 
many from taking the post. At last he would be appointed. When 
the chairman and secretary were elected the local branch would be 
constituted. They would write to Dublin for rules and regulations 
and cards of membership. They would meet again, and gradually 
by slow degress get themselves into working order. Meeting every 
Sunday as a rule, they would come to know each other better, or 
rather know each other from a different standpoint to that of mere 
neighbours who passed each other on their way to the fields, and they 
would manifest a growing interest in public questions and in all local 
‘matters. There would, in fact, be constituted a centre in which the 
affairs of the locality would be treated from a standpoint of general 
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interest. It is the crystallization—the first and fundamental form 
—of local government, which is quite indigenous to the soil.” 

Apart from politics, the home affairs of the month have been 
chiefly concerned with police matters, and, in spite of the parrot-cry 
of “sensationalism” and “catchpenny,” it is certain that a good 
deal of light has been let in upon the workings of the police force, 
and one which has not raised the force in public estimation, The 
case of Miss Cass has been a complete triumph for the press, and 
Police-Constable Endacott is fully committed to take his trial for 
perjury ; warrant-officer Butler has been dismissed from his position 
at Clerkenwell Police Court for gross misbehaviour to a lady there ; 
and the Isle of Wight police have distinguished themselves by the 
idiotic arrest of a harmless invalid—a French lady carrying some 
modelling clay in a bag. The case of the Polish Jew, Lipski, 
executed for the murder in Whitechapel, has also not shown the police 
in a favourable light, but this has been overshadowed by the rather 
ludicrous dénowement of the strenuous though by no means unjustifi- 
able efforts to secure a further respite of the condemned man—the 
latter's confession at the last moment. Mr. Matthews granted one 
respite, but though great pressure from all quarters was brought to 
bear upon him to prolong this, he refused to do so with a firmness of 
character for which he had never been credited, and the prisoner's 
confession justified his refusal in the most striking manner. It has 
since, however, transpired that when the first respite reached the 
prisoner Lipski he was already engaged in committing to paper, in 
his condemned cell, the confession which he made in full a week 
later. The information goes on to add that when he was informed 
of the respite the partly written confession was hurriedly destroyed 
and the pieces of paper disposed of. A condemned cell, however, 
is not exactly the place in which the operation of writing and then 
destroying all traces of it can be best carried on, and it is absurd to 
suppose that nobody in the prison knew what Lipski was doing; 
and if anybody knew it, are we expected to believe that the know- 
ledge was kept from the Home Secretary? An empirical ex- 
planation of Mr. Matthews’ steadfastness is therefore not wholly 
impossible. 








HOW THE UNION OF IRELAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN WAS EFFECTED. 


THE penal laws that enslaved the mass of the population of Ireland 
during the eighteenth century were to be ascribed in a great measure 
to religious bigotry. But English intolerance was not restricted to 
religion. Selfish tyranny informed every department of Irish 
Government, as well as every relation of Irish Society, and destroyed 
the springs of national prosperity. As the abject condition of the 
Papists gradually inspired the dominant Protestant minority with a 
sense of security, the ruling class aspired to change dependence on 
the mother country for equality ; but England taught her aspiring 
children, by a succession of sharp lessons, that she had not set them 
on the necks of the Irish for their own benefit, but for hers. She 
wanted a British garrison in Ireland, not a kindred nation growing 
up, perhaps in rivalry, by her side. Irish trade, although in the 
hands of English colonists, had long been an English grievance. In 
the reign of Charles II. the English Parliament had forbidden the 
importation of Irish cattle as a “ nuisance,” and placed the prohibi- 
tive duty of four shillings in the pound on Irish woollen goods. The 
navigation laws interdicted direct traffic between Ireland and the 
British Colonies. Still, continental markets were open in time of 
peace, and the foreign trade of Ireland in raw and manufactured 
wool, live stock, and provisions was brisk ; but in 1699 the English 
Parliament forbade the exportation of wool in any shape from Ireland 
to the Continent. This measure, meant to give English manufacturers 
& monopoly of raw Irish wool on their own terms, practically extin- 
guished the principal branch of Irish manufacture by closing against 
it every outlying market. To soften the blow, a pledge was given 
that the linen trade, more limited in area and less obnoxious to 
Englishmen, would be encouraged by the State. Government 
redeemed this promise by granting bounties to English and Scotch 
linen and taxing Irish linen as foreign. In the reign of George I. 
the English Parliament, alarmed by some feeble symptoms of inde- 
pendence in the Parliament of Ireland, deprived the Irish House 
of Lords of its jurisdiction as a Court of Appeal, and by a Declara- 
tory Act affirmed its own competence to make laws for Ireland. 
The Irish Legislature was now reduced to a shadow; the Irish 
Executive had not been, since the Treaty of Limerick, anything 
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more than a name. All the chief offices in Church and State were 
conferred on Englishmen, and many of these offices being rich sine- 
cures, the fortunate holders never visited the country. Nearly all 
the great landed proprietors were absentees. One-half of the rental 
of the island was habitually spent abroad. The Lord-Lieutenant 
was generally an absentee, his functions being discharged by Pro- 
testant bishops. or forty years after the accession of the House of 
Hanover the reins of Government were held, almost without inter- 
ruption, by three English primates of all Ireland—Boulter, Hoadley, 
and Stone. Boulter was a narrow-minded bigot in politics as in 
religion. He insisted on excluding every man born in Ireland from 
high preferment in Church or State, Dean Swift detested him ; but 
he is a favourite of Mr. Froude. ‘ Archbishop though he was,” 
says this eminent writer, “he was free from the cant of his profes- 
sion; throughout his voluminous correspondence the name of God 
scarcely appears, if at all.” Stone was a man of larger mind, but of 
shocking depravity. He had a remarkably handsome presence, but 
it was not public veneration that designated him the “ beauty of 
holiness.” The ruin of trade grievously affected the Presbyterians 
of Ulster, who were seldom landowners, and the Catholic working 
classes. The former, galled likewise by the Test Act, which excluded 
them from municipal offices and indirectly from Parliament, emigrated 
in crowds to North America. Their children were among the fore- 
most, as statesmen and soldiers, of the founders of American inde- 
pendence. The Catholics fled abroad to the armies of France, Spain, 
and Austria—or starved. The collapse of the woollen manufacture 
threw from forty to fifty thousand families out of employment, to 
suffer the extremity of want. Dean Swift, whose whole soul revolted 
in fierce indignation against injustice everywhere rampant in Ireland, 
endeavoured in vain to check the progress of famine by his “ Proposal 
for the Universal use of Irish Manufactures.” Afterwards, in savage 
irony, he issued his “ Modest Proposal ” to relieve the distress of poor 
families, and make them useful to the State, by fattening, cooking, 
and eating the children. For many years he put forth all his 
splendid powers in unsparing warfare against the Irish Government. 
But the contest was too unequal; he could arouse menaced interests 
into a passing ferment, but he could no more kindle public spirit in 
the country than create a soul under the ribs of death. The Catholic 
nation was sunk in a torpor of despair that seemed dissolution. 
The Protestant ascendency, which called itself the nation, was selfish 
and timorous, cruel and bigoted, willing to endure any humiliation 
rather than forego the pleasure of trampling on its bondsmen. The 
Government was strong in coercion and corruption ; as free from 
popular control as the Government of a King of France. [Even if 
public opinion had existed, it would have had no constitutional organ. 
The Press was gagged. Parliament was a close corporation and 
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sink of iniquity. The electors were a small minority of a Protestant 
minority. Of the three hundred members of the Irish House of 
Commons, only about eighty were freely chosen—peers, bishops, and 
wealthy commoners returned the others; and of the whole body 
more than one-third were placemen or pensioners. Government 
openly employed the revenues and patronage of the State to secure a 
docile majority. The bishops, who formed a majority of resident 
peers, voted steadily for the Ministers in the House of Lords. 
Parliament, until the passing of the Octennial Act in 1765, was only 
dissolved by the death of the Sovereign. There was an enormous 
pension list, on which royal minions and all others whose claims 
were too infamous to be tolerated by public decency in England, 
were quartered. A permanent standing army of 12,000 men, after- 
wards raised to 15,000, was, contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, maintained in Ireland from Irish taxation, in readiness to be 
drafted over, whenever required, to defend the House of Hanover in 
England. There was no Habeas Corpus Act; there was a per- 
petual Mutiny Act, The judges held their offices during the king’s 
pleasure. 

Protestant patriots arose after Swift: Dr. Lucas, Anthony 
Malone, Hely Hutchinson, Henry Flood, and several others, enjoyed 
in turn their hour of popularity, until they made themselves suffici- 
ently troublesome to be declared public enemies by a subservient 
Parliament, or bought over by Government. Most of these men 
were of the school of Molyneux, and theirs was pinchbeck patriotism. 
It was the wounded self-love of pampered faction whimpering over 
shorn privilege and spurning the infinite misery that lay prostrate 
under its feet. The freedom they wanted would have been hateful 
tyranny, if it could have been anything more than the illusion of 
egotism. Their Utopia was an oligarchy, resting, like that of the 
Spartan of old, or the modern Virginian planter, on a wide basis of 
slavery: free at once from internal responsibility and external 
control; but, unlike Spartan or Virginian domination, depending 
altogether for existence on external support. It was not likely that 
England would strike such a losing bargain with her own creatures. 

But the American Revolution awoke a spirit of freedom that 
possessed the whole island ; stirring Catholic in his degradation as 
well as Protestant in his pride; inspiring the genius and speaking 
with the voice of Henry Grattan. Grattan was a genuine patriot, if 
ever there was one: liberty never dwelt in a purer soul, nor kindled 
loftier eloquence than his. He was not an abler man than several 
of his predecessors and contemporaries in Irish political life; but 
his nature was cast in a grander mould; his intellect was vivified 
and expanded by the principles of a more sublime philosophy, and 
the emotions of a more generous heart. A larger humanity, a more 
enlightened sense of justice generated in him love of country un- 
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alloyed by selfishness, and exalted above distinctions of creed and 
race. And because his patriotism was of a truer stamp than that 
of his leading associates, his political sagacity was more clear. The 
prejudices that clouded their judgment did not blind him to the fact 
that national welfare could only be permanently secured by a cordial 
union of all Irishmen based on equality of political rights. It was 
the statesman as much as the philanthropist that sought to enfranchise 
his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

In 1778 the American War had denuded Ireland of troops. Priva- 
teers ravaged the unprotected coasts. The inhabitants of Belfast, 
with the reluctant consent of Government, enrolled themselves for 
defence. The spirit of warlike enthusiasm, thus kindled, spread like 
wildfire through Ulster, and from Ulster over the whole island. The 
hesitation of the English Ministry was wise: the revolted colonies 
were not the objects of public animosity. The depredations of Paul 
Jones only supplied a spark to feeling long inflamed by religious 
disabilities and ruined trade. ‘ England,” said Hussey Burgh, “ has 
sown her laws in dragons’ teeth, and they have sprung up as armed 
men.” Regiment after regiment of armed volunteers was embodied ; 
Lord Charlemont, an amiable and accomplished nobleman, was elected 
commander-in-chief of the citizen army ; but Grattan was the soul 
of the movement. Demands for redress of Irish grievances poured 
in on Lord North, and would not be denied. In 1779 the laws 
specially fettering Irish trade and manufactures were repealed ; the 
Test Act was repealed. In a convention of delegates of the Ulster 
volunteers, held at Dungannon in 1781, to petition for the restora- 
tion of legislative independence, Grattan caused a resolution to be 
passed in favour of the removal of Catholic disabilities. This wise 
policy made the movement for independence national, and gave it 
the additional strength and impetus it required. The Catholics were 
still incapable by law of bearing arms. But they had been rapidly 
growing for a generation in wealth and numbers, and they gave 
efficient aid in money and moral support. The cause of freedom 
marched from success to success. In 1782 the Whigs came into 
power, and repealed the laws which had abolished the legislative 
independence of the Irish Parliament, and the judicial supremacy 
of the Irish House of Lords. By the combined exertions of 
the Government and Grattan an Act was passed relieving Irish 
Catholics from grievous restrictions affecting religious practice and 
education, industry and property; but withholding the higher 
civil and all political rights, Burke and Grattan declared this 
concession to be miserably insufficient; but the Irish Parliament, 
swayed by Lord Charlemont and Henry Flood, could not be induced 
to accept a larger measure. A Habeas Corpus Act, a triennial 
Mutiny Act, an Act declaring judges irremovable, afforded farther 
guarantees of public liberty. . 
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Seldom had there been a popular movement which, within a 
space of three years, could show a more splendid and _ stainless 
record of achievement. But it was clear to all the patriots that 
one other great reform was needed for the security of national 
liberty. Legislative independence had been won by armed and 
organized public opinion, which the National Legislature did not 
represent. The House of Commons, in particular, was a nest of 
selfish interests and a sty of corruption. It regarded itself, and 
was regarded in England, as a stronghold of English rule, as identi- 
fied with Protestant ascendency. It was, in truth, a stronghold of 
vile jobbery and intolerant privilege. Any attempt to purge the 
electoral system of abuses was certain to encounter within its walls 
a desperate resistance. On the other hand, if the concessions 
wrung from England were to be permanent and fruitful, the Irish 
Parliament must truly represent Ireland, and fulfil its constitutional 
functions as an organ of national will and a guardian of national 
rights. Parliamentary Reform was of vital importance to the 
country ; but to accomplish it would tax the undivided strength of 
the movement, of which the Volunteers were the organized expres- 
sion. Of that movement Grattan had been hitherto the undisputed 
parliamentary chief. Now, in its very crisis, he was pushed aside 
by a jealous rival. Long before Grattan appeared in public life 
Henry Flood had been the most distinguished figure in Irish 
politics. In brilliant parts and eloquent denunciation of misgovern- 
ment he was the Irish Pulteney ; but the influence of caste dwarfed 
into the chief of a faction a man whom Nature had formed to be 
leader of a nation. Unfortunately for his fame, although possessed 
of a large private fortune, he had allowed himself to fall in 1775, 
without even a semblance of dignity, from the heights of patriotism 
into a rich sinecure, and remained buried in inglorious silence for 
seven years. At length the triumphs of Grattan would no longer 
allow him to sleep. After wavering for some time he flung away office, 
and insisted that a Renunciation Act of the British Parliament was 
required to complete Grattan’s imperfect edifice of legislative inde- 
pendence. With the help of the Volunteers he carried his point 
against Grattan, the Irish judges, and the Irish Parliament. Being 
now the most popular man in Ireland, he led the cry of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which arose, swelled, and filled the whole land. 
A second great gathering of the Ulster Volunteers at Dungannon 
was followed by a general convention of delegates from the 
Volunteer corps throughout the kingdom, which met in the Rotunda 
at Dublin, under the presidency of Lord Charlemont, to prepare the 
heads of a Reform Bill. Flood was the leading spirit of this 
assembly, from which Grattan held aloof. The eccentric Earl of 
Bristol, son of Lord Hervey of the “ Memoirs,” and in right of, 
or rather in spite of, his office of Bishop of Londonderry, an Irish 
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patriot of the first water and a warm friend of ‘thé Catholics, 
brought forward a motion pledging the meeting to the principle 
of Catholic enfranchisement., This: motion was lost’ through the 
strenuous opposition of Lord Charlemont and Flood. Their in- 
tolerance proved suicidal. The Catholics, who formed’ three-fourths 
of the population, and were again a power in the land, withdrew 
their support from the agitation. Flood, equipped as a colonel of 
Volunteers, and accompanied by many other members of the Legis- 
lature in military garb, proceeded from the convention to the House 
of Commons to introduce a Reform Bill. The citizen soldiers mus- 
tered, in all the pomp of war, to enforce his eloquence. But the 
popular enthusiasm which bore Grattan to victory had sensibly 
abated. Grattan showed no lack of zeal in advocating Reform ; at 
the same time, cherishing the independence of Parliament as his 
own child, he did not conceal his jealousy of armed dictation. This, 
no doubt, was a mistaken feeling in the circumstances. 

The Convention represented the Protestant intelligence and pro-~ 
perty of the kingdom more truly than a House of Commons of 
which two-thirds were returned by less than one hundred persons, 
and nearly one-half of the efficient members were pensioners or 
placemen; 53 peers, as was calculated at this time, nominated 124 
members, and 52 commoners nominated 91 others. The delegates 
generally were men of rank and fortune; several of them were 
members of the Legislature ; and several were borough-owners who 
had given proofs of their sincerity for Reform by offering to throw open 
their boroughs. Moreover, the agitation was stimulated by appeals 
from the English reformers—not merely obscure demagogues, but men 
of national reputation, the Duke of Richmond and Lord Effingham, 
and the Nonconformist leaders, Price and Cartwright. Reform was 
necessary for the security of independence, and could only be carried 
against the opposition of the Government by the same external 
pressure that had carried independence. But the proceedings of 
Flood were singularly ill-judged. He rejected Lord Charlemont’s 
prudent advice, to submit the Volunteer Bill to meetings of the county 
constituencies, although their approval was certain, and would have 
relieved the action of the Convention from the reproach of unconsti- 
tutional violence. He damaged irreparably the cause of Reform by 
provoking a conflict with England at a moment when, by his quarrel 
with Grattan and his alienating Catholic support, the popular 
movement was shorn of half its force, and the hands of the corrupt 
oligarchy of borough-mongers were proportionally strengthened. The 
smouldering enmity of the rival chiefs had already burst forth in a 
Parliamentary conflict unmatched for fierce personal invective. 
The support which Grattan afforded the Whig Administration 
completely severed his friendly relations with Lord Charlemont. 
The Government, encouraged by these dissensions, showed a bolder 
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front to-the--Volunteers. The. House of Commons set them: at 
defiance ‘and rejeeted reform. Menacing language was heard in 
the convention: -~The-streets of the capital were enlivened with the 
crash of martial music and the glittering parade of armed patriotism. 
But Flood was not a Mirabeau ; Lord Charlemont was not even a 
Lafayette. They counselled submission under the form of an 
appeal to the king, and silently withdrew from Irish politics. 
The opportunity of establishing a really Constitutional Government 
in Ireland was irrevocably lost. The Volunteers, discredited by 
failure and discountenanced by Parliament, rapidly disbanded. when 
peace- was restored by the Treaty of Versailles. Soon after, Mr. 
Pitt became Prime Minister, and to Fitz-Gibbon, Attorney-General 
in the Irish Administration of the Duke of Rutland, and afterwards 
Lord Chancellor and Earl of Clare, gradually fell the direction of 
his Irish policy. Pitt’s views on Reform, electoral and economical, 
were in advance of those held by many leading Whigs; but justly 
regarding an independent Irish Parliament, resting on a wide basis 
of suffrage, as incompatible with the system of English supremacy 
established on the lines of Protestant conquest, which required that 
both Houses should be under -the absolute control of the English 
Executive, he determined, very soon after his accession to power, in- 
stead of reforming, to destroy it. Fitz-Gibbon had been a schoolfellow 
and college rival of Grattan, and began life as a moderate patriot. 
He owed to Grattan his first appointment as Attorney-General in 
the Whig Administration of Lord Northington. Tyrannical instincts 
and a bitter hatred of Catholics—his father was born a Catholic 
peasant and trained for the priesthood—soon made him the inform- 
ing spirit of a system which Grattan denounced as “rank and vile, 
and in every part vicious and abominable.” His splendid talents 
and reckless courage did not atone, even to his friends, for an 
arrogance of temper that found expression in habitual insolence of 
language and demeanour. ‘The old revolting features of English 
misrule were reproduced under his hand in exaggerated deformity. 
Corruption became shameless, coercion ferocious. Irish Ministers 
were not responsible to the Irish Parliament. The magnitude of the 
hereditary revenue, arising chiefly from duties granted in perpetuity, 
and the absence of the check imposed in England by an Appropria- 
tion Act, removed nearly one-half of the public income from the 
control of the House of Commons, A Government practically 
absolute had abundant means at command té purchase the support of 
the narrow -oligarchy which returned two-thirds of the Lower 
Chamber, for any line of policy it might choose to adopt. Year 
after year- Grattan thundered in his own emancipated Parliament 
against seandalous abuses and barbarous enactments. The most 
bitter-opponents of the Irish Constitution were now, he complained, 
working it in complete subservience to the English Government, and 
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“the Irish Parliament was as much an instrument in the hands of the 
Executive as a bayonet in the hands of a regiment.” The patriots 
were hopelessly outvoted by the mercenaries of Fitz-Gibbon. Legisla- 
tive independence without Reform was a boon only to venality. If 
- not saved, as it had been won, by an effort of armed patriotism, the 
English Ministry had only to arrange with a corrupt faction the price 
of its extinction. 

The French Revolution gave birth to a new era, and a wave of 
that great upheaval cast new men and new ideas to the surface of 
Irish politics. As the War of American Independence called np 
Grattan and the Volunteers, the crash of the “ Ancien régime ” awoke 
Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen. Tone was a Protestant of 
English race, educated in Trinity College, Dublin, the nursery of 
Protestant ascendancy, who yet loved Irish liberty and hated 
English domination as passionately as any Catholic peasant who hid 
away under his mud hovel the title-deeds of an ancient inheritance 
which his great-grandfather had staked and lost on the battle-field 
of Aughrim. The Society of the United Irishmen, as originally 
formed, was a perfectly lawful organization. It was founded by 
Wolfe Tone, at the end of 1791, in the town of Belfast, the cradle 
also of the Volunteer movement, to unite Irishmen, without distinction 
of race or creed, in constitutional agitation for reform of Parliament 
on the widest basis of civil and religious liberty. There was little 
in its action or its avowed aims to which Grattan would object. 
The main difference was, Grattan insisted that representation should 
be based on property, while Tone’s scheme of Reform was purely 
democratic. Tone was secretary in 1792 of the Catholic repre- 
sentative body, of whose claims Grattan was champion in the House 
of Commons. He was a member, with Lord Moira and Robert 
Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh), of the Northern Whig Club, 
founded under Grattan’s auspices. The first clubs of United Irish- 
men in Belfast and Dublin were only a democratic expansion of the 
Whig idea. They were joined by leading Protestants and Catholics 
of the professional and mercantile classes. In 1793 the dele- 
gates of a Catholic Convention were welcomed with enthusiasm 
in Protestant Belfast on their way to London to urge their 
claims to complete emancipation on the English Ministers. A 
little later a general convention of United Irishmen was sum- 
moned to meet at Athlone. England was now plunging into the 
revolutionary war, and this new political organization in Ireland 
alarmed the Government. It was more formidable than that 
of the Volunteers, because based on broader principles and appeal- 
ing to wider sympathies. United Ireland meant the destruction of 
irresponsible rule, and of all the flagrant abuses that had grown up 
around it and were cherished as English interests. The Ministers 
determined to attack the society at once by sap and battery. The 
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Trish Catholics were, as a rule, religious and loyal; but Presbyterian 
Ulster was known to be deeply leavened with the republicanism and 
philosophy of France. It seemed possible, therefore, to dissolve by 


movement for é>ustitntionsl liberty. > 
favourable to the Catholics. His most trusted colleague and boon 
companion, Mr. Dundas, warmly advocated the policy of admitting 
them to full equality of civil and political rights. But emancipation 
in any shape was strenuously opposed by the Irish Administration, 
on the ground that it would destroy ‘Protestant ascendancy,” the 
firmest prop of English dominion. Conflicting counsels resulted in 
the compromise of strong coercion tempered by partial concession. 
A Relief Bill was passed through the Irish Parliament, allowing 
Catholics to exercise the franchise, to enter professions, to serve 
as jurymen, to hold military and naval commissions. To 
stave off Reform by conciliating moderate reformers, an Act was 
passed for the gradual reduction of the pension list ; and the Crown 
partially relinquished the privilege of swamping future Parlia- 
ments with pensioners and placemen. ‘This was not a painful 
sacrifice, as future Irish Parliaments had no existence in the policy 
of the Prime Minister. At the same time, a law, framed and carried 
through the Irish Legislature by Lord Clare, made the election of dele- 
gates to meet in convention a criminal offence ; peaceful gatherings of 
United Irishmen were dispersed by force ; and a leading member of 
the society, Hamilton Rowan, who denounced somewhat intemperately 
the tyrannical action of the Executive, was indicted and imprisoned 
for sedition. Then Wolfe Tone, perceiving in these measures, as 
well as in the parliamentary defeats of Grattan, a fixed determina- 
tion on the part of the Government to deny Reform and suppress 
constitutional agitation, re-organized the United Irish Society on a 
military and revolutionary basis, and appealed for aid to France. 

By forcing Wolfe Tone, and the fiery enthusiasts associated with 
him, who saw in the ideas of 1789 regeneration of the human race, 
to choose between treasonable conspiracy and tame acquiescence in 
wrong, the Ministry accomplished its crafty design of splitting up 
the National party. The Jacobin excesses of 1792 and 1793 inspired 
Protestant patriots of a more conservative type, like Grattan and 
Curran, with horror, and strengthened in them the sentiment of 
loyalty. The Catholic ecclesiastics, followed by the great majority 
of Catholic laymen, preferred religion in bondage to liberty infected 
with infidelity. Henceforward the clergy as a body set their faces 
firmly againt the United Irish Society, and placed all their hopes of 
emancipation in the efforts of Grattan and their English friends. 
For a brief moment it seemed as if their hopes would be accomplished 
through the influence of Edmund Burke. This illustrious statesman 
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and orator, in the union of splendid genius, ‘high principle, ‘profound 
knowledge, and enlightened philanthropy, the most radiant ‘figure 
among the immortals of English public life, was now, although sinking 
into the grave, more than at any other period of his career, a political 
power. He spent his dying energies as: he had spent: his vigorous 
prime, in efforts to redress the wrongs of his Catholic countrymen. 
In 1794, some of the leading Whigs who followed him «in seceding 
from Fox took office under Pitt. The Duke of Portland, who, as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1782, had conceded legislative inde- 
pendence, became Secretary of State. The fact that Wolfe Tone and 
his confederates were negotiating with the French Directory had 
become known, their emissary, a Protestant clergyman named 
Jackson, having been arrested on his return from Paris. Burke urged 
the Ministry to secure the allegiance of the Catholics by a full 
measure of emancipation. Grattan was summoned to London for 
consultation, and had a confidential interview with Pitt. Lord West- 
moreland, the No Popery Viceroy, was recalled, and Lord Fitzwilliam, 
an old Whig, was sent to Ireland as Chief Governor, fully authorized, 
as he, Burke, and Grattan believed, by Pitt to concede the Catholic 
claims to equality of civil and religious rights. He smote the faction 
of intolerance with a vigour unknown since the days of Tyrconnell, 
by dismissing John Beresford, its noisiest champion,’ from office. 
Grattan, with his concurrence and the full knowledge of the English 
Cabinet, brought forward in the Irish House of Commons a Catholic 
Relief Bill more liberal than the subsequent Act of 1829. These 
proceedings not only aroused the loyal enthusiasm of the people, 
but, what may seem strange, gave general satisfaction in the Irish 
Legislature. The dangers that menaced the country disposed men 
hitherto at variance to support the Government in a policy of concilia- 
tion. But the clamours of the enraged faction, officially represented 
by Lord Clare, rose loud and shrill, alarming the prejudices of English 
Toryism and the religious scruples of the King. Mr. Pitt had 
concealed from his Sovereign the negotiations that resulted in the 
appointing of Lord Fitzwilliam as Viceroy of Ireland. It would 
appear from his speech in the House of Commons on May 14, 1805, 
that he had also deceived Fitzwilliam himself. George the Third 
quashed the project of emancipation by a peremptory veto. The 
Ministry suddenly changed front. They sent instructions to the 
Viceroy to defer emancipation. He refused, as he afterwards wrote 
to Lord Carlisle, “‘to be the person to raise a flame in the country 
that nothing short of arms could keep down.” By the king’s com- 
mand, he was “authorized to resign,” and to hand over the reins of 
government to two notoriously anti-Catholic Lord Justices, Lord Clare 
and the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. ‘This relapse into 
intolerance provoked ‘in Ireland an extraordinary outburst of public 
disapproval. Both Houses of Parliament passed a vote of confidence 
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in Fitzwilliam; and numerous addresses of public meetings entreated’ 
him not toabandon the country. The new Lord Justices themselves, 
fearful of being stoned by the citizens of Dublin, implored him to delay 
his departure. The day he embarked for England was dedicated to 
national mourning, and a vast multitude of all classes of the population 
attended him to the sea-coast. Shortly afterwards, Lord Camden was 
sent as Viceroy to rouse up and marshal all the Protestant forces of the 
island against national aspirations and Catholic claims, and to prepare 
the way for legislative union with England. His instructions 
authorized him to soothe the disappointment of the Catholics by 
grants for popular education, and for the education and payment of 
their clergy; but emancipation was to be held in reserve as a 
condition of legislative union. 

Lord Camden entered Dublin amidst a storm of popular hatred, 
terminating in a desperate riot, from which the Lord Justices barely 
escaped with their lives. A weak, credulous man, he fell completely 
under the dominion of Lord Clare. Mr. Pitt probably rated as highly 
as Napoleon did the strength that accrues to a Government from 
abortive insurrection ; but the means employed to carry out his 
policy was stamped by the fanatical bigotry, the reckless tyranny, and 
the remorseless cruelty of the Irish Chancellor. The Orange Society, 
springing up in Ulster from the ashes of the extinct Peep of Day 
Boys, renewed a war of extermination against the Catholic farmers. 
Grattan denounced the Orangemen as a ferocious banditti massacring 
in the name of God. Curran reckoned the victims of Orange fury 
at 1,400 families, some of whom were burned alive in their homes, 
others murdered on the highways ; and his statistics of outrage were 
not officially denied. Lord Camden himself wrote of the Orangemen 
to the Duke of Portland, that ‘they had committed acts of the 
greatest outrage and barbarity against the Catholics,” and were more 
dangerous to the peace of the country than avowed rebels. But 
neither by word nor act did the Administration check their proceed- 
ings. Protestant magistrates, whom Arthur Young had described 
not long before as taken from the very worst class in the kingdom, 
and military commanders like Luttrell, Lord Carhampton, were en- 
couraged to trample on law, justice, and humanity. Exercising what 
was officially termed a “‘ vigour beyond the law,” they tore numbers of 
young men from their homes, and sentenced them, without form of 
trial, to serve on board men-of-war. An Indemnity Act, “legalizing 
outrage, barbarizing law, and giving it the caste and colour of out- 
Tage,” as Grattan indignantly protested, was passed to shield them 
from prosecution, Reports of Popish massacres, emanating from 
official sources, revived or inflamed religious animosities. An Insur- 
rection Act enabled all the outrages which the Indemnity Act had 
condoned to.be.committed legally.. Regiments of yeomanry, of -a 
deep Orange complexion, were raised and let loose in Catholic districts, 
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Troops of the line, English militia, German mercenaries, Welsh bri- 
gands styling themselves “ ancient Britons,” with all the savagery and 
little of the courage of the painted barbarians whose name they dis- 
honoured, were poured into the country to live at free quarters. Free 
quarters, as Lord Cornwallis afterwards wrote, “comprehended uni- 
versal rape and rapine.” The number of these privileged ruffians in 
the kingdom at one time reached the total of 134,000; the troops 
of the line, however, being honourably distinguished for superior 
discipline and valour. They exercised every refinement of bar- 
barity. Unarmed peasants were flogged, tortured, hanged till they 
were half dead, burned alive in their villages, in the mere wantonness 
of cruelty. One favourite military amusement was to crop a peasant’s 
hair, rub gunpowder into the roots, and set them on fire. Another 
was to fit on the victim’s head a canvas cap smeared with molten 
pitch, which, when plucked off, tore away the scalp. Women had 
no legal protection from brutal license. All these horrors were per- 
petrated for the purpose of goading the population to revolt, with the 
knowledge and express sanction of Lord Camden and his commander- 
in-chief, General Lake. 

In the meantime, English dominion, unconscious of its own danger, 
hung by a thread. Jackson, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and agent of the United Irishmen in Paris, having been tried and 
found guilty of high treason at Clonmel in 1795, committed suicide 
in the dock. He maintained to the last an obstinate silence in 
regard to his mission. The Government being unable to produce 
sufficient evidence against Wolfe Tone, allowed him to expatriate 
himself. After a short sojourn in the United States, he secretly 
proceeded to Paris and urged the Directory to send a liberating army 
to Ireland, which he represented as being ripe for revolt. Carnot, 
the “organizer of victory,” and General Clarke, Minister of War, 
an Irishman by descent, gave him favourable hearing ; and he had 
the good fortune to attract to his cause the ardent sympathies of 
General Hoche, at that time the most renowned soldier of the 
Republic, After Tone’s departure from Ireland, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Arthur O'Connor, and other young men of high Whig con- 
nection, indignant at the frightful oppression of Lord Camden, en- 
rolled themselves as United Irishmen. Fitzgerald, who had served 
with great distinction in the British army during the American 
War of Independence, assumed the chief direction of the military 
affairs of the confederacy. His wife, Pamela, daughter of Philippe 
Egalité, had in Paris Republican relatives, through whom he opened 
a second negotiation with the Directory, He was unaware of Wolfe 
Tone’s presence and proceedings in Paris; Tone was unaware that 
Fitzgerald had become a United Irishman. The arrest or dispersal 
of his original associates had cut him off, since his exile, from all 
communication with Ireland, and all knowledge of what passed in 
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the society he had founded. The Directory maintained a prudent 
reserve. Hoche, travelling in Switzerland, as if for recreation, held 

a secret conference there, by appointment, with Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald and O’Connor, learning all he could from them and revealing 
nothing. The French Government were anxious to obtain independent 
confirmation of Tone’s statements before committing themselves with 
him ; and Hoche’s interview with Fitzgerald and O’Connor having 
fully answered this purpose, they hesitated no longer. Twenty-eight 
ships of war and a numerous fleet of transports were quietly assembled 

at Brest in December 1796, Fifteen thousand veteran troops of the 
victorious army of the Rhine, rapidly concentrated in Brittany, with, 
powerful artillery and large supplies of arms and stores, embarked. 
Hoche was general-in-chief of the expedition, having General 
Grouchy as second in command. Wolfe Tone held the grade of 
brigadier-general in the invading army. Such an army, under such 

a commander as Hoche, would have scattered the marauding bands of 
General Lake like chaff, and found the conquest of Ireland a military 
promenade. But the French navy had been an aristocratic service, 
and the Revolution had killed French seamanship. Setting sail at 
night, the armament, almost within touch of port, lost cohesion 

in the dense fog. The Fraternité frigate, carrying Hoche, separated 
from the other ships, and was heard of no more for many days, The 
rest of the fleet re-united on the coast of Cork. Tone urged an 
immediate landing of the troops, but Grouchy felt bound by his 
orders to await the arrival of Hoche. Next day the opportunity had 
passed away. A strong gale from the land blew part of the arma- 
ment out tosea, The larger part with great difficulty came to anchor 

in Bantry Bay. But the north wind raged with incessant violence ; 
blinding snowstorms and drifting fogs continually enveloped th <Y. 
ships; until at length, the tempest, rising in irresistible fury, swept © oe 
them from their anchorage back to the French coast. Tone had bog & 
six days in Bantry Bay, unable to land and enduring the torture dt SS J 
Tantalus. The expedition encountered no enemy except the elemengg\ 
those old and staunch allies of England, and the same absence O 
intelligent. initiative that afterwards proved so fatal to Napoleon. 

But if Tone had seen no enemy, neither had he seen any friend. 
He had not known to whom to send warning of his coming. The 
secret of the expedition had been so well kept by the French Govern- 
ment, even from Lord Edward Fitzgerald, that it was a complete 
surprise for England and Ireland. The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam 
had given a great impulse to the revolutionary movement, chiefly, 
however, in Ulster and Leinster. Here and there in the south and 
west a secluded valley rang with the forging of pike-heads and the 
tramp of midnight drilling. But the Insurrection Act had not yet 
been proclaimed in Munster, and the southern peasants were generally 
obedient to the control of their bishops and priests. The whole 
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population gave zealous aid to the troops that hurried down from all 
quarters of the island to oppose the French. Lord Camden wrote 
to the Duke of Portland in warm praise of the loyalty of the Munster 
Catholics ; to reward it, he put the Insurrection Act in force through- 
out the province, and made them rebels. 

Neither the Directory nor Tone lost heart. The Dutch Republic, 
then in strict alliance with France, having a fleet and army in readi- 
ness, undertook the whole charge of a second expedition to Ireland. 
Tone, hastening to Holland in the summer of 1797, embarked with 
General Dandaels and 15,000 Dutch troops in transports assembled 
in the Texel, Again the wind fought for England. Blowing steadily 
from the west, it chained the transports to the coast for six weeks, 
until, the provisions being all consumed, the army was forced to dis- 
embark. Meanwhile the papers of Dr. McNevin, a leading United 
Trishman, abstracted from him in London as he passed between Paris 
and Dublin, informed the English Government of its danger, The 
English fleet on the coast of Holland was re-enforced, and the battle 
of Camperdown, in the autumn, crushed the Dutch expedition. 

Imminent danger of invasion and despairing cries for help from 
the Irish Executive having forced on the attention of the English 
Ministry the need of having in Ireland an abler General than Lake, 
they had asked the co-operation of Lord Cornwallis as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant or Commander-in-Chief ; but Lord Cornwallis would only take 
either office on condition of the policy of Lord Camden being 
abandoned. Then Sir Ralph Abercrombie was sent over to assume 
supreme military command. Almost the first act of this gallant 
old soldier was to issue his celebrated order against military outrage, 
in which he described his troops as formidable to every one except 
the enemy. Lord Camden renewed his instructions for military 
license, and censured the order of the General-in-Chief. Abercrombie 
at once threw up his command, declaring that the disorders of the 
country were caused by misgovernment. His correspondence re- 
flects severely on the shameful weakness of Lord Camden, the tyranny 
and cruelty of Lord Clare. Nor could the united entreaties of 
the King, the Cabinet, and the Viceroy prevail on him to withdraw 
his resignation. In the British and Irish Parliaments, Ponsonby, 
- Sheridan, Fox, Lord Moira, the Duke of Leinster, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
denounced the atrocious tyranny in Ireland, and urged the Govern- 
ment to pacify the country by conceding Catholic Emancipation and 
Reform of Parliament. Mr. Pitt and the more liberal-minded mem- 
bers of the Cabinet had been greatly impressed by the recent loyal 
services of the Catholic clergy in Munster. The Duke of Portland, 
as their organ, repeatedly pressed Lord Camden to conciliate the 
Catholics and win them from an “ unnatural alliance” with the 
Northern Dissenters. The Viceroy’s answers betrayed, in strange 
combinations, irrational panic and calculated ferocity. Conciliation, 
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he insisted, was not to be thought of. The system he pursued was 
better for English interests than granting emancipation and reform. 
Severity had not been carried far enough. He was informed, on 
undoubted authority, that Archbishop Troy and sixty of his priests 
had taken the oath of the United Irish Brotherhood. He had also 
learned from a leading member of that society that all the Munster 
priests were enrolled in it, and used the confessionals to incite the 
people to rebellion. In this strain he wrote despatch after despatch. 
Dr, Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, was a devoted 
friend of England, repeatedly praised as such in the Cornwallis and the 
Castlereagh correspondence ; an eager promoter of the Union, and of . 
payment of the Catholic clergy by the State. But the credulity of 
Lord Camden was omnivorous, and the Cabinet, knowing better, 
deliberately sacrificed Ireland to a Moloch of ‘ English interests.” 
Grattan’s eloquent voice was now silent: the illustrious patriot who, 
in the madness of the time, had been the consistent advocate of 
authority without tyranny and reform without revolution, finding all 
his efforts overborne by a corrupt and servile majority, withdrew from 
the Legislature he had vainly enfranchised. Shortly afterwards he 
left Ireland, broken in health and spirit, and unwilling to witness 
calamities he was unable to prevent. For the end which Government 
had long been shaping was now near. ‘The leaders of the United 
Irishmen of Ulster proposed that there should be a general 
insurrection in the spring of 1797. Lord Edward Fitzgerald and his 
Leinster colleagues preferred to wait the expected landing of a French 
army. Official rumours of Popish plots and the denunciations of 
Catholic bishops had already aroused misgivings in the minds of the 
men of Ulster; and many of the northern lodges, fearing that further 
delay would breed treachery, dissolved themselves. In the course of 
the following winter the fact of Lord Edward’s connection with the 
society, hitherto only suspected, and his secret correspondence, were 
betrayed to the Government by a bosom friend who lived in his family 
as a spy of Mr. Pitt. A few months afterwards the treachery of 
Captain Armstrong and of Reynolds, another trusted friend of Fitz- 
gerald, enabled the authorities to arrest many leading members of 
the rebel Executive in Dublin. Lord Edward escaped for the time, 
but was afterwards captured, after a fierce struggle, when disabled by 
a mortal wound. Then bands of half-armed undisciplined peasants, 
no longer restrained by any competent central authority, rose in two 
or three counties without concert, plan, or regular leaders, in sheer 
desperation. That they were deliberately goaded into insurrection 
is established by the testimony, on one side, of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
and, on the other, of Sir John Moore and Sir William Napier, the hero 
of Corunna and the historian of the Peninsular War. Mr. Plowden 
says Government encouraged the progress of the rebellion in order 
that its suppression might be effected with greater ¢clat and terror. 
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Lord Castlereagh, then secretary to Lord Camden, wrote at the 
beginning of the rising to Mr. Wickam, that the result would add 
greatly to the security of the empire. A feeble outbreak in Ulster was 
easily suppressed, but the Wexford peasanis fluttered the dove-cots 
in Dublin. Revolutionary ideas had blossomed late amongst them. 
The priests who led them had been strenuous opponents of the United 
Irishmen. It was only when the chapels were smoking ruins, and 
the flocks fled from blazing villages to the woods in order to escape the 
extremity of brutal outrage, that priest and flock took the field together. 
Armed only with pikes, they faced regular troops and artillery with 
a heroism and success that showed what short work a general 
insurrection might have made of Lake’s cruel and cowardly banditti ; 
and humanity may well forgive them one or two scenes of savage 
retaliation, if it were only for the service they rendered her in ridding 
the earth of the “ ancient Britons.” They were finally overpowered 
by an enormous concentration of force; but the Catholic clergy 
saved a reckless Administration from a peril, deliberately provoked, 
which might have proved not less terrible to it than releasing the 
Genii proved to the fisherman in the Arabian story—namely, the 
general uprising of a brave people maddened by its wrongs. 

Military violence was now supplemented by the more regular but 
not less vindictive tyranny of the law. The passions of the dominant 
party perverted the legal tribunals into mere instruments of ven- 
geance. Political prisoners were tried and sentenced to death in 
batches, with forms which were a mockery of justice. Innocence 
itself, arraigned before a partizan judge, a packed jury, and assailed 
by the perjuries of suborned witnesses, found protection from a 
shameful death only in the marvellous professional skill and the 
dauntless independence of Curran. The genius of that great advocate, 
kindled with noble indignation, flashed out during this dark period 
of oppression in a splendour of forensic oratory that probably has 
never been surpassed. Mean in person, with features hardly redeemed 
from grotesque ugliness by the lustre of magnificent eyes, when, in 
a court of justice occupied by armed enemies, towards the close of 
an exhausting trial prolonged into the early morning, his voice 
drowned by angry murmurs and the clash of weapons, he confronted 
alone all the powers of injustice in defence of violated right and 
trampled humanity, he was a sublime spectacle. ‘“ You may assassi- 
nate me,” he thundered in reply to the menaces of licensed banditti— 
“ you may assassinate, but you cannot intimidate me.” 

It being now the aim of Mr. Pitt to extinguish rebellion in Ire- 
land, not foment it, Lord Camden was recalled, and Lord Cornwallis 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant on his own terms. The new Vice- 
roy’s first endeavour was, in his own official words, to put a stop to 
“the numberless murders hourly committed by the yeomanry and 
militia.” ‘‘ Murder seems their favourite pastime,” he reported of 
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his troops; and again : “ Although there is no enemy in the field, 
they are engaged in a war of plunder and massacre.” He was 
assailed by a storm of calumny and reproach, English and Irish, fo, 


the crime of being humane. Resistance and even hope had died o twee 


among the United Irishmen. Wolfe Tone, consumed by a passion> 
ate desire to deliver Ireland from English dominion, still wrestled 
bravely with fortune, but fortune was too strong for him. General 
Hoche, the mainstay of his projects, had died towards the end of 
1797. In the summer of 1798 a third invading armament, de- 
spatched by the French Government at his solicitation, miscarried 


at sea and split into fragments. General Humbert, throwing him-" 


self with 1,100 French troops on the coast of Connaught, chased from 
the field an army ten times as strong as his own, under General Lake, 
and took all its guns. But he arrived too late and too weak to 
achieve anything beyond a transient success, and was soon compelled 
to lay down arms to the Viceroy. In the following autumn Tone 
was captured on board the French man-of-war Za Hoche in Lough 
Swilly. The Hoche fought for six hours against four British men- 
of-war, each as large as herself, and only struck her flag when sinking. 
Tone might have escaped, had he so chosen, on a frigate that passed 
out to sea through a narrow channel. ‘The officers of the Hoche 
entreated him to quit’ her; but he refused to abandon them in 
danger, and fought like a lion. Being recognized in his French uniform 
by Sir George Hill, an old college friend, as he sat among the other 
prisoners of war at breakfast with Lord Cavan, he was illegally tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to be hanged within twenty-four hours. 
He asked for a soldier’s death, and being refused, prevented the 
doom awarded him by severing an artery of his neck with a pen- 
knife. A patriot of antique mould, he resembled some famous man 
of Plutarch, rather than any modern type of public virtue. His love 
of country was ardent, and he brought to her service a rare genius 
for organization, an energy which no ill fortune could depress, a 
courage which no danger could daunt, and an unselfish devotion 
which will keep his memory in honour. With him the society which 
he founded may be said to have expired. 

The suppression of rebellion was only an introduction to the more 
important task committed to Lord Cornwallis, the abolition of the 
Irish Legislature. Legislative union was carried by a combination 
of coercion, cajolery, and corruption, The occupation of the island 
by English troops, the military murders and outrages which the 
Viceroy strove manfully but long in vain to repress, the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, the constant use of courts-martial for the 
trying of political offences, the shameful injustice of the ordinary 
courts, the prohibition of public meetings—all, in a word, that marked 
the presence of Lord Clare in the Administration, kept terrorism alive. 
“They would pursue measures,” Lord Cornwallis reported to Mr. Pitt 
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of the Irish Chancellor and his faction, “that could only terminate 
in the extirpation of the inhabitants and the destruction of the 
country.” Nearly eighteen months after the rebellion had been 
crushed the Viceroy wrote again: “ The vilest informers are hunted 
out from the prisons to attack by the most barefaced perjury the 
lives of all those that are suspected of being disaffected, and indeed 
every Catholic of influence is in great danger.” (Cornwallis 
Correspondence.) The good intentions and straightforward character 
of the Lord-Lieutenant made him a useful although unconscious 
instrument of deception. He was equally convinced that legislative 
union was necessary to the safety of the monarchy, and that Catholic 
emancipation was a necessary condition of union. In perfect good 
faith, and as the accredited organ of the English Ministry, he assured 
Archbishop Troy and leading Catholic nobles that legislative union 
would enable Government to carry out its intentions of removing 
Catholic disabilities, and making public provision for popular education 
and payment of the Catholic clergy. By this means he disarmed 
their hostility, and even won their cordial support for the measure. 
One voice—afterwards the most powerful in Europe, then heard for 
the first time in public life—was raised to protest, at a great meeting 
in Dublin, in the name of the dumb Catholic people, that they would 
rather endure the penal laws in all their original severity, than 
accept advantages as a sect that would destroy them as a nation. 
But O’Connell, although the true exponent of Irish sentiment, was 
then a voice and nothing more. 

Corruption works by arts, foreign alike from the blunt honesty of 
the Viceroy and the imperious insolence of the Chancellor, and that 
department of State policy was consigned to the skilful hands of 
the Chief Secretary, Robert Stewart, Lord Castlereagh. Castlereagh 
was still young in years and in public life, but he was a singularly 
precocious youth. His father, Robert Stewart, a great landowner 
of Ulster, had been a prominent leader of the Volunteer movement. 
When the Whigs fell into what seemed to be permanent discredit in 
England, he judiciously ratted to the Tories, and gradually rose 
through the lower grades of the Irish peerage to the rank of Marquis 
of Londonderry. In 1790 the younger Robert, when barely of age, 
carried the County Down on independent principles against the 
Hillsborough interest, after a desperate electoral conflict, unmatched 
in Ireland for lavish expenditure of money. He entered Parliament 
at the same time as Arthur Wellesley, Arthur O’Connor, and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and, like the latter, as a radical reformer ; indeed, 
he professed such advanced opinions as to preside at a public dinner 
at which the toast “ Our Sovereign Lord the People ” was drunk with 
full honours. But the course of a few years wrought so complete 4 
change in his political views that when his uncle, Lord Camden, 
became Viceroy, he was able to take office as a colleague of Lord 
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Clare. Linked together in Irish memory as twin spirits of evil, no 
two men could be more unlike. If Castiereagh did not possess the 
commanding ability, he was free from the religious intolerance of 
the truculent Chancellor, and also from the overbearing arrogance 
that raised up antagonists at every step. He was the confidant of 
Lord Cornwallis’ negotiations with the Catholics, which were 
studiously concealed from Lord Clare. The dignity, grace, and 
beauty of person which distinguished the Chief Secretary in no 
ordinary degree, were not more conspicuous than his courteous 
manners and serene temper. But the spirit which informed this 
goodly exterior was a mean and lying spirit; and the fire of an. 
ambition, unfed either by public virtue or generous human sympathy, 
wasted a nature originally poor. Cool, plausible, patient, he was 
altogether unfettered by principle, and knew as little of scruple as 
of fear. On the other hand, he had the art of identifying himself 
so entirely with the opinions that served his personal aims as to 
make them appear his personal convictions. Uncorrupt himself, 
neither cruel nor a bigot, he, from an early period of his political 
career to its unhappy close, enforced a system of tyranny, intolerance, 
and corruption as zealously as if he considered these the saving 
principles of society. A finished man of the world, a selfish politician, 
without faith or conscience, no statesman of a stamp so ignoble rose 
to such eminence in English public life since the first Earl of 
Sunderland. 

In the Irish House of Lords, bishops and borough-mongers gave 
Government a safe majority. In the House of Commons, of 300 
members, 108 were pensioners or placemen; 82, representing 
thirty-two counties and nine considerable boroughs, including 
the Dublin University, were more or less freely elected; 215 
were nominated by individuals, generally borough-mongers, bound 
hand and foot to the Administration by gigantic corruption. 
Seats were commonly purchased, as a remunerative investment, 
at prices varying from £2,000 to £3,000, by men of talent, 
chiefly barristers, aspiring to political or professional office. On 
every question not affecting the independence of the Legislature, 
and therefore the interests of the selfish monopoly that controlled it, 
an English Government could count with confidence on a large and 
pliant majority. 

But opposition to the Act of Union was vigorous, and for a brief 
moment appeared invincible. The Protestant patriotism of the 
country was well represented by a body of members of high capacity 
and character ; and Foster the Speaker, Ponsonby, Sir L. Parsons, 
and the illustrious Plunkett, rallied all its forces to maintain the 
liberties it had won. The Government tried in vain to break up the 
ranks of the patriots, not only by an unscrupulous exercise of power 
and patronage, directed to coerce or corrupt individuals, but by 
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appealing to their interests as a class. Sir John Parnell—who as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had for fifteen years thoroughly 
identified himself with the opinions and the practice of Lord Clare 
—and several other old members of the Administration, showing 
unwonted restiveness, were summarily ejected from their posts. As 
the Catholics were assured that legislative union was a necessary 
preliminary to their political enfranchisement, so the Protestants 
were warned that without legislative union the Church Establishment 
could not be preserved. ‘The position taken up by Plunkett was 
impregnable to argument. Parliament, he declared, was incompe- 
tent to vote away national independence, of which it was only the 
trustee. The country might be silenced by fear; the representa- 
tives might be purchased ; but a fraudulent compact would not bind 
the nation. And prostrate though it was, the nation plainly declared 
its opinion. Twenty-six counties, eight principal boroughs, and all 
the great trading corporations, sent to Parliament petitions signed by 
707,000 individuals, of whom 110,000 were freeholders, against the 
Act of Union; only 7,000 individuals petitioned Parliament in its 
favour. 

Lord Castlereagh might treat national sentiment with cynical indif- 
ference ; but the resolute stand made by the noble army of borough- 
mongers and satellites disconcerted him. ‘The attitude of these men 
was to a great extent the coyness of political profligacy desirous of 
enhancing the value of its consent. They thanked God in their hearts 
that they had a country to sell ; they were determined to sell it at the 
highest figure; but reserve was decent and profitable, and prudery 
haggled for its price. 

The first attempt of the Chief Secretary to pledge the House of 
Commons to the principle of Legislative Union, by means of a 
paragraph in the Address to the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the session of 1799, was defeated by an amendment 
moved by Sir Laurence Parsons; the numbers being 111 to 106. 
This check filled the country with enthusiastic rejoicing, and the 
Government with consternation ; Lord Castlereagh having written 
to the Duke of Portland that he reckoned on a majority of 60 or 70. 
But Government turned the lesson to account by spending the rest 
of the year in preparing the ground for a decisive victory. It found 
in some of its principal antagonists most valuable allies. The same 
spirit of intolerance that had paralyzed the movement for Reform in 
1783 was now blasting every hope of independence. ‘The Irish 
Parliament could only be preserved, as Grattan knew, by the co- 
operation of the Catholics; and Lord Cornwallis knew that an Act 
of Union could not be carried against their wishes. But Mr. Foster 
and Sir J. Parnell had been eager accomplices in all the worst acts 
of oppression and outrage that disgraced the Administration of Lord 
Camden; and they now preferred to let the Constitution perish, 
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rather than admit the Catholics one step further within its pale. 
The arguments of Ponsonby, Parsons, Curran, and Plunket failed 
to sway them from this fatal policy, of which Lord Cornwallis was 
not slow to reap the advantage. The Catholic Bishops, finding 
themselves, as it were, between the devil and the deep sea—the 
invading tide of Revolution that was then destroying all they held ~ 
sacred abroad, and Protestant ascendancy that trampled on them at 

home—finding Grattan and the English Whigs powerless to help 

them, sought refuge in the open arms of a Government that was the 

ally of the Pope, that had already conferred great’ benefits on them, 

and promised other benefits still greater. The priests, educated in . 
foreign seminaries, shared in a great measure the views of their 

superiors, and propagated them with some success among the better 

class of Catholic traders and farmers. The mass of the population 

were cowed into sullen apathy by the “‘ White terror” that reigned 

throughout the land. Lord Cornwallis, in a progress through several 

counties during the summer and autumn of 1799, received with great 

delight addresses from various bodies, more or less representative, 

that gave some colour of truth to the loud assertions of the Govern- 

ment, that the Catholics were on its side. But there were not 

wanting indications that if the patriots had united, even at the last 

moment, in proclaiming the principle of civil and religious liberty, 

and appealed to the old sentiment of nationality that lay deep and 

indestructible in the heart of the people, they might have evoked a 

spirit of resistance which neither the Government nor the Parliament 

of borough-mongers could have ventured to disregard. 

If the satisfaction Lord Cornwallis derived from Catholic adhesions 
was somewhat exuberant, the grief and abhorrence with which he 
regarded the corrupt traffic in which his Administration was 
engaged were nothing short of tragical. Referring to the demands 
of borough-mongers and their nominees, he wrote to General Ross : 
“T long to kick those whom my public duty obliges me to court. 
My occupation is to negotiate with the most corrupt people under 
heaven. I despise and hate myself every hour for engaging in such 
dirty work, and am supported only by the reflection, that without a 
Union the British Empire must be dissolved. Nothing but a con- 
viction that a Union is absolutely necessary can make me endure 
the shocking task that is imposed on me.” 

But the Secretary buckled again to his work with unruffled com- 
posure. The Government raised its terms to a tariff of bribery at - 
which Walpole or Pelham. would have shuddered, but in which the 
honourable scruples of borough-mongers found legitimate satisfac- 
tion. The purchase-money of a seat was fixea by a special Act of 
Parliament at £15,000; that of a vote, by secret arrangement, at 
£8,000, or an employment worth £2,000 a year. Seats vacated by 
members accepting office were filled by military and naval officers 
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clerks and hangers-on of the Treasury bench, obedient to the Chief 
Secretary’snod. Every branch and every grade of the public service, 
from the exalted dignity of the episcopal or judicial bench to the 
humble drudgery of a tide-waiter or tax-gatherer, were abandoned to 
venality and rapine more insatiable than the daughters of the horse- 
leech. £1,250,000 was spent in ‘purchasing rotten boroughs. An 
equal sum was, according to the well-known statement of O’Connell, 
spent in secret corruption. Forty-four peerages, either new creations 
or steps in rank, twelve bishoprics, one chief-justiceship, six judgeships, 
headed the long list of honours and offices that gilded the infamy of 
national betrayal. When the Session of 1800 opened, the aspect 
of affairs in the House of Commons was altogether changed. Lord 
Castlereagh obtained leave to introduce the Bill of Union by 158 
votes to 115—the highest strength the Opposition could muster. In 
every subsequent division the majority of Government exceeded 40. 
They carried their measure in the House of Lords by 75 to 26. 
Challenged repeatedly to dissolve Parliament and take the sense of 
the country on the question of Union, Castlereagh replied, in spite of 
petitions, that the House of Commons enjoyed the confidence of the 
Sovereign and the country. If to the immediate expenditure in 
buying votes to carry the Union were added the cost of coercion and 
corruption directed to the same end since the departure of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, it will probably be found that the price Ireland had to 
pay for national extinction did not fall far short of £20,000,000 ; for 
the victim was compelled to bear the whole burthen of the sacrifice. 
The public debt of Ireland at the beginning of 1793 was under 
£2,500,000 ; on March 25, 1798, it was £9,275,000 ; on March 25, 
1799, £14,920,000 ; and on January 1, 1801, £26,841,000. It is 
wonderful, under all the circumstances, that 115 members were 
found to vote against the measure. Grattan, although in almost 
the last stage of physical debility, returned from exile to save 
the independence he had called into life. He was only able to 
light up its dying agonies in the glory of his eloquence: it would 
have required the trump of the Archangel to rouse from death- 
like lethargy a nation paralyzed by terror, deluded by false hopes, 
stifled in corruption. As he said afterwards in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, he stood by the cradle of his country’s independence and 
followed its hearse. 

We may here advert for a moment to a “ History of the Legisla- 
tive Union of Great Britain and Ireland” recently given to the 
world by T. Dunbar Ingram, LL.D. Dr. Ingram, in the severe 
course of historical investigation for which he takes credit, appears 
to have discovered only one point deserving of reproach in the whole 
system of English rule in Ireland, from the Revolution of 1788 to 
the abolition of the Irish Legislature: namely, that Legislative 
Union was not accomplished in the reign of Queen Anne. In his 
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view, Lord Clare was a wise and beneficent statesman, Grattan a 
mischievous charlatan; the Union was undertaken from the purest 
motives, and carried by fair and constitutional means, with the hearty 
concurrence of the vast majority of all ranks and classes of the Irish 
people; bribery, intimidation, and deceit being the weapons employed 
to defeat it by a noisy but insignificant faction. Want of space 
compels us for the present to limit criticism to the remark, that 
although this history appeals to the public as the result of impartial 
research on the part of a former Professor of Jurisprudence, it is 
evidently the work of an eminent special pleader. We hope, how- 
ever, before long, to have an opportunity of passing in fuller review 
the partial statements and unwarranted inferences with which it 
abounds. 

Of the various parties that aided the Government in passing the Act 
of Union, the Catholics alone found themselves in the ludicrous position 
of dupes. The Irish Parliament had scarcely disappeared from the 
earth when Mr. Pitt retired from office. He had repeated with Lord 
Cornwallis the finessing game he played with Lord Fitzwilliam, 
allowing him to pledge the Government, so far as an honourable 
understanding could bind, to a policy notoriously distasteful to the 
king, without asking the king’s consent. The peremptory refusal 
of George III. to ratify the informal compact made by his repre- 
sentative in Ireland with the Catholics was the avowed cause of the 
Prime Minister’s resignation. The general inclination of England to 
peace with victorious France, in which Mr, Pitt shared, may have 
suggested to him another motive for withdrawing from the helm of 
affairs quite as cogent. Lord Cornwallis, on leaving Ireland, con- 
gratulated his Catholic friends on the hopeful position the question of 
emancipation had attained. The Tory leaders were now, he con- 
sidered, pledged to make its concession a condition of their resuming 
office ; and religions freedom had long been a cardinal principle with 
the Whigs. The rupture of the Peace of Amiens brought Mr. Pitt 
back to power. Lord Castlereagh, whose language to Archbishop 
Troy and other influential Catholics had breathed the enlightened 
toleration of a philanthropist, warmed by the affectionate solicitude 
of a friend, entered the new Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Control. Naturally the Archbishop and his trustful followers rejoiced. 
The promises of Lord Cornwallis would now surely be redeemed ; 
political equality and other purchased blessings would crown desert 
and consolidate union. A modest intimation of these hopes drew 
from the Prime Minister a curt refusal to hold out to the Irish Catholics 
the slightest expectation of favour. Lord Castlereagh was thence- 
forth not hostile, but courteously indifferent to their appeals. Not 
only did the Act of Union not remove, as the Catholics were assured 
it would, the sole barrier against their claims; it raised up a new 
barrier of triple strength. Instead of the bigotry of a domestic 
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faction exposed to the moderating influences of a native Parliament, 
they were now confronted by the bigotry of three kingdoms en- 
throned in an assembly that sat in a distant capital and despised 
them as aliens. Protestant ascendency was strengthened. The 
jealous feeling that made England play the part of stepmother to 
her own colony, and which had given the Catholics political import- 
ance, disappeared with the Irish Legislature; and the Catholics, 
having ceased to inspire either hope or fear, were treated by their 
rulers with contemptuous indifference. 

The destruction of the Irish Parliament, thus wrought by the 
allied spirits of evil, coercion, cajolery, and corruption, was a political 
crime little less flagitious than the dismemberment of Poland; and 
because it was a crime it was also an enormous blunder—one of those 
clever, profoundly immoral strokes of statecraft not uncommon in 
modern politics, which dazzle for a time by a false lustre of success, 
but often injure irreparably the cause they seem to establish. For 
Treland it was a fatal blow, invigorating misrule and wounding 
grievously every vital interest. For England it prepared alienation 
deeper and wider than the conflicts of national Parliaments could 
have wrought. Had the Irish Legislature been suffered to exist, if 
necessary with retrenched powers in dealing with matters of impe- 
rial interest, the extension of the franchise to Catholics in 1793 
must soon have been followed by complete emancipation and parlia- 
mentary reform. Emancipation and reform would have made 
Ireland a nation endowed with adequate freedom of constitutional 
action. Hostile institutions, imposed by foreign conquest for foreign 
interests, would have been flung off if incurably noxious, or assimi- 
lated by the healthy operations of national life; and a system of 
Government, congenial to her interests and her aspirations would 
have transformed Ireland, as surely as it has transformed Scotland, 
from a rebellious bondswoman into a high-spirited but contented 
sister. Bnt the national existence of Ireland was incompatible with 
the traditional policy of England. So long as the Irish Parliament 
was a close corporation, controlled by the English Parliament and 
Privy Council, and representing only an English colony, it served 
as a convenient instrument of English rule, and was cherished. 
When it was about to become a free national Legislature it was 
destroyed. That heaven-born Minister, Mr. Pitt, had not advanced 
much in the higher science of government beyond Lord Burleigh. 
The experience of two hundred years, the opposite examples of 
Scotland and the United States, had not taught him that union 
between two countries, to be real or beneficial to either, must be 
based on mutual interest, cemented by mutual good-will, and suffi- 
ciently elastic to allow free play to the proper genius, sentiment, 
and characteristics of each. Any other union is the. precarious 
and demoralizing connection of tyrant and slave. Mr. Pitt's 
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Act of Union perpetuated disunion, envenomed old discords, and 
generated others which are now active. His flatterers praised 
it as a masterpiece of statesmanship. Far more just was the judg- 
ment passed upon it by his great rival. ‘“'The whole scheme,” seid 
Mr. Fox, “‘ went on the false and abominable presumption that we 
could legislate better for the Irish than they could do for them- 
selves, a principle founded upon the most arrogant and despotic 
tyranny. What Englishman would submit to see his destiny 
regulated and his affairs conducted by persons chosen for Belfast and 
Limerick ? We ought not to presume to legislate for a nation in 
whose feelings and affections, wants and interests, opinions and 
prejudices, we have no sympathy. It can only be attempted on the 
principle of the most arrogant despotism.” These are the words of 
an enlightened statesman. Arrogant despotism and English rule in 
Ireland are unfortunately convertible terms. In the Act of Union 
its operation was only more than ordinarily disastrous. Absenteeism, 
the curse of Irish social life, received a new impulse, and became in 
a wider sense than ever a settled habit of great proprietors. Manu- 
factures and trade—which during twenty years of independence had 
revived, expanded, and opened new channels—collapsed. Public 
prosperity and public spirit fell ; but public taxation and public debt, 
escaping from constitutional control, rose by bounds. In 1800 the 
public debt of Ireland was declared to be one-sixteenth of the debt 
of Great Britain. The Act of Union stipulated that Ireland should 
be liable only for her own debt so long as it did not reach the pro- 
portion of about one-eighth of the debt of Great Britain. In 1816 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by some marvellous feat of financial 
legerdemain, brought the Irish debt up to £130,000,000, an increase 
of over £100,000,000 in sixteen years. Having thus fulfilled the 
Article of Union to the satisfaction of the Imperial Parliament, he 
passed the Consolidation Act, which extended to Ireland the full 
burthen of British liabilities. Not only were all the pledges of civil 
and religious emancipation made to the Irish Catholics to win their 
acquiescence in national dependence broken, but the civil rights con- 
ferred upon them before the Union were either practically annulled 
by dominant influences, or perverted, like the franchise, into instru- 
ments of oppression. Irish government, for many years after the 
fall of Lord Grenville’s Administration, was informed by the rabid 
spirit of Orange societies. Its principal function was the adminis- 
tration of Coercion Acts, the anodyne of Imperial Parliaments for 
Irish starvation ; and, as Curran declared when Master of the Rolls, 
“its instruments were almost simplified into the tax-gatherer and 
the hangman,” 








THE CHANGING STATUS OF WOMEN. 


In the remote past a great revolution appears to have taken place in 
the general condition of women. It involved the growth of a com- 
plex organization of society unlike either that state of monogamy 
and polygamy which probably preceded, or that rather similar 
patriarchal state which certainly succeeded. This organization of 
society existed among the Lycians, Lydians, Medes, Etruscans, Picts, 
Lapps, Samojeds, Ostiaks, Kalmucks, Turcomans, Aleutians, Esqui- 
maux, the hill tribes of India, the Peruvians, Alleghans, Algonquins, 
and other Mongoloid tribes of North America, and the Papuans and 
other peoples of the Pacific; in a few cases and to some extent it still 
exists, while it has left slighter traces among the Aryans and Semites. 

The first man in’ modern times who caught a glimpse of this 
phase of human society appears to have been Father Lafiteau, who 
published his “ Mceurs des Sauvages Américains” in 1721. It was 
not, however, until 1861, when Bachofen published “ Das Mat- 
terrecht,” that the path of new discovery was really opened. To 
Bachofen, with his brilliant and genial suggestions, extravagant as 
they sometimes were, belongs the discovery of mother-law—the law, 
that is, of kinship through the female line ; MacLennan, ignorant of 
Bachofen, followed immediately with his fruitful theories, largely 
founded on the practices of the Indian hill tribes, and his vigorous 
attacks on Maine, who had been led to attribute an exaggerated ex- 
tension to the patriarchal theory ; then came Morgan with his labours 
in connection with systems of consanguinity, his familiarity with the 
Troquois, and his large and luminous generalizations. These have 
been succeeded by the special and subordinate researches of a host of 
subsequent investigators, who are still furnishing new material too 
rapidly to allow of the results to be yet formulated as a whole. It 
is clear that in the dawn of the race an elaborate social organization 
permitted a more or less restricted communal marriage, every man 
in the tribe being at the outset the husband of every woman—first 
practically, then theoretically—and that the social organization which 
had this point of departure was peculiarly favourable to women, 

It is not easy to account for the appearance of this state of 
things. It probably arose at that point in the history of the race 
at’ which competition for the means of subsistence had rendered 
tribal solidarity of such supreme importance that the strongest 
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instincts were subordinated to it. The pressure from without, 
according to a general biological law, resulted in a complex social 
organization within.’ At the outset we are compelled to recognize 
within the group the absence of degrees of kinship, correlated 
(and the first recognition of this is due to the insight of Bachofen) 
with unrestricted communal marriage. ‘This probably gave place to 
what Morgan called the Consanguine Family—founded on sexual 
relationships between brothers and sisters, and collateral brothers 
and sisters—which, once apparently universal, has left its traces 
on myth and legendary history: a goodly company of Aryan gods 
and heroes in the North and in the South married their sisters.. 
The Consanguine Family was perhaps followed by what has been 
called (from the Hawaiian relationship of Punalua or comradeship) 
the Punaluan Family. In this social state several ‘“ brothers ” (that 
is, first, second, third, and even more remote male cousins) were 
married to each other’s wives in a group, and several “ sisters” to 
each other’s husbands in a group; and a man called the husband of 
his wife’s sister his punalua or intimate companion. When a phase 
of this kind was reached it seems that the groups were tending to 
become organized into compact and autonomous gentes, and one of 
the most stringent obligations on every member of a gens was that 
he must not marry into his own gens. ‘Then, probably, arose the 
tendency to the formation of Pairing Families, which did not, how- 
ever, involve exclusive cohabitation; and separation took place at 
the option of either, the woman and the woman’s children still 
belonging to her tribe and the man to his tribe. 

What was the status of women correlated with this free condition 
of sexual relationships ? It was certainly one of great independence 
when compared with the monogamy and polygamy that succeeded, 
or even that which preceded it. The woman was often, probably, 
to a large extent in subjection, but it was to the men of her own 
kin; and when she entered into relationship with a man of another 
tribe she could always count on their assistance to protect her from 
her alien husband, who sometimes, it appears, found things rather 
unpleasant. Women had a voice in the council of the gens; the 
arts and industries of peace (pottery, agriculture, &c.) were in their 
hands ; they were generally the companions of the men ; and among 
tomb-building tribes, like the Etruscans, the wife was buried more 
splendidly even than her husband. Besides the relative independence 
which the free sexual tie guaranteed to women, descent in the female 
line was a second factor in constituting the status of women during 
this great phase of the evolution of human society. The mother 
was the sole determining element in the status of the son; the man 


lit seems, too, judging from animals, that the strictly monogamous or polygemene 


family is not in the line of social advance, however desirable in itself. As Espinas 
pos it, "8 La cohésion de la famille et les probabilités pour la naissance des soci¢tés 
mt inverses.” 
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inherited through his mother and traced his descent through his 
female ancestors; the woman carried the same social weight and 
dignity which afterwards passed over to the man. Yet a third 
factor went to constitute the status of women: the household 
property (among Eastern races, the tent, the symbol of such 
property)—often the most important species of possession among 
primitive peoples—belonged to the woman. Her position was thus 
assured, and when a separation occurred it was the husband who 
took up his bundle and departed. It was on the rock of property 
that this status of women, and the organization on which it 
rested, ultimately split. At first property was distributed at death 
among the members of an ever-lessening circle of kindred. As a 
man’s possessions became more extensive, and as also paternity tended 
to become more certain, it began to appear unreasonable that his 
children should be disinherited. Thus a revolution with immense and 
far-reaching consequences was everywhere gradually accomplished; a 
man’s children no longer passed over to his wife’s tribe ; mother-law 
gradually gave place to descent in the male line—a change which was 
taking place among the Indian tribes at the discovery of America.’ 
This gradual process of transition was aided and long preceded 
by that kind of exogamous marriage (that is, marriage outside the 
tribe) called marriage by capture, of which the rape of the Sabines 
is a familiar instance, and which Columbus described as customary 
among theCaribs. Exogamous marriage, leading to a strict prohibition 
of marriage within the tribe, was probably of the nature of a reaction 
against the earlier communal marriage. Marriage by capture, how- 
ever it arose, must have been produced by a deeply-rooted and far- 
reaching cause. It was the beginning of the second great revolution 
in the status of women ; it meant the decay of sexual selection and 
the intrusion of economics into the sexual region. The woman 
became a slave, the property of one master, and the tribe, to whom 
she was a stranger, perhaps speaking another language, had no rights 
or duties in relation to her. Such an arrangement was gratifying 
to the husband, who was at once provided with a slave and delivered 
from the necessity of putting himself in the power of a foreign wife's 
relatives. Marriage by capture gave place to marriage by purchase 
accompanied by a mock capture, but the historical continuity was 
preserved in the customs and rites of the wedding, and in the status 
of the wife The old communal marriage still survived in the 
widely-spread custom of a preliminary period of unrestricted sexual 
relationships, by which the woman, before marriage, fulfilled the 
tribal rights ; in the sacred prostitution of Mylitta and Aphrodite, 
1 The American Indians, as Marx observed, furnish the key to our European social 
condition. Aa Dawson puts it, “The early voyagers who first met the American tribes 
really held conference with their own, rs.” 


? See article on “‘The Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies " in this Review for 
June 1887. . 
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and the honour in which prostitutes are still held in India, Abyssinia, 
and elsewhere—-the conservative religious instincts preserving the 
relics of national customs—and in the long-lived jus prime noctis. 

Thus arose the modern status of women, of which the dawn may 
be seen in the Homeric age, and the perfected type in the Roman 
familia, or household subjected to a man (famulus meaning a slave), 
which still flourishes or decays, in various modified forms, among 
all the civilized nations of the West. 


It was in the eighteenth century, the seed-time of modern ideas, 
that our great-grandfathers became conscious of a discordant break 
in the traditional conceptions of woman’s status. The vague cries 
of Justice, Freedom, Equality, which were then hurled about the 
world, were here and there energetically applied to women—notably 
in France by Condorcet—and a new movement began to grow self- 
conscious and coherent. Mary Wollstonecraft, after Aphra Behn, the 
first really noteworthy Englishwoman of letters, gave voice to this 
movement in England.’ 

The famous and little-read “ Vindication of the Rights of Women,” 
careless and fragmentary as it is, and by no means so startling to 
us as to her contemporaries, shows Mary Wollstonecraft as a woman 
of genuine insight, who saw the questions of woman’s social condition 
in their essential bearings. Her intuitions need little modification, 
even though a century of progress has intervened. The modern advo- 
cates of woman’s suffrage have little to add to her brief statement. 
She is far indeed from the monstrous notion of Miss Cobbe, that 
woman’s suffrage is the “crown and completion ” of all progress so far 
as women’s movements are concerned ; she looks upon it rather as one 
of the reasonable conditions of progress. It is pleasant to turn from 
the eccentric energy of so many of the advocates of women’s causes to- 
day, all engaged in crying up their own particular nostrum, to the genial 
many-sided wisdom of Mary Wollstonecraft, touching all subjects with 
equal frankness and delicacy. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
“ Vindication ” will shortly be republished, together, it may be hoped, 
with the fragment of the story called “The Wrongs of Women ”— 
written at the most mature period of her life—and Godwin’s invalu- 
able little “ Memoir,” which is not likely at present to be superseded. 

The most brilliant and successful exponent of the new revolu- 
tionary ideas—making Corinne and her prototype seem dim and 
ineffectual—was undoubtedly George Sand. The badly-dressed 
woman who earned her living by scribbling novels, and said to 
M. du Camp as she sat before him in silence rolling her cigarette, 
“Je ne dis rien parceque je suis béte,” has exercised a profound influ- 

? An American Life of Mary Wollstonecraft was not long since republished in the 
“Eminent Women” series. Unfortunately, it is a very bad one ; the apologies of this 


American lady are so infelicitous that they can scarcely be distinguished from veiled 
insults. Mary Wollstonecraft is not much in need of apology. 
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ence throughout Europe, an influence which, in the Sclavonic coun. 
tries especially, has helped to give impetus to the revolution we are 
now considering. And this not so much from any definite doctrines 
that underlie her work—forGeorge Sand’s views onsuch matters varied 
as much as her political views—as from her whole temper and atti- 
tude. Her large and rich nature, as sometimes happens in genius of 
a high order, was twofold ; on the one hand, she possessed a solid 
serenity, a quiet sense of power, the qualities of a bonne bourgeoise, 
which found expression in her imperturbable calm, her gentle look 
and low voice. And with this was associated a massive, almost 
Rabelaisian temperament (one may catch glimpses of it in her cor- 
respondence), a sane exuberant earthliness which delighted in every 
manifestation of the actual world. On the other hand, she bore 
within her a volcanic element of revolt, an immense disgust of law 
and custom. Throughout her life George Sand developed her strong 
and splendid individuality, not perhaps as harmoniously but as 
courageously and as sincerely as even Goethe. 

Robert Owen, who, like Saint-Simon in France, gave so extra. 
ordinary an impulse to all efforts at social reorganization, and 
who planted the seed of many modern movements, could not fail 
to extend his influence to the region of sex. A disciple of his, 
William Thompson, who still occupies a respectable position in the 
history of political economy, wrote, under the inspiration of a woman 
{a Mrs, Wheeler), and published in 1825, an “ Appeal of One Half 
the Human Race, Women, against the Pretensions of the other Half, 
Men, to retain them in Political, and thence in Civil and Domestic 
Slavery ;” it is a thorough and logical, almost eloquent, demand for 
the absolute social equality of the sexes." 

Forty years later, Mill, also inspired by a woman, published his 
“ Subjection of Women.” His clear vision and feminine sensibilities 
gave freshness to his observations regarding the condition and 
capacity of women, while his reputation imparted gravity and reson- 
ance to his utterances. Since then the signs in literature of the 
breaking up of the status of women have become far too numerous 

1 The following passage summarizes this “Appeal”: ‘‘The simple and modest 
request is, that they may be permitted equal enjoyments with men, provided they can, 
by the free and equal development and exercise of their faculties, procure for themselves 
such enjoyments. They ask the same means that men possess of acquiring every species 
of knowledge, of unfolding every one of their faculties of mind and body that can be 
made tributary to their happiness. They ask every faculty of access to every art, 
occupation, profession, from the highest to the lowest, without one exception, to which 
their inclination and talents may direct and may fit them to occupy. They ask the 
removal of all restraints and exclusions not applicable to men of equal capacities. 
They ask for perfectly equal political, civil, and domestic rights. They ask for equal 
obligations and equal punishments from the law with men in case of infraction of the 
same law by either party. They ask for an equal system of morals, founded on utility 
instead of caprice and unreasoning despotism, in which the same action, attended 
with the same consequences, whether done by man or woman, should be attended 
with the same portion of approbation or disapprobation ; in which every pleasure, 
accompanied or followed by no preponderant evil, should be equally permitted to 


‘women and to men ; in which every pleasure accompanied or followed by preponderant 
evil should be equally censured in women and in men.” 
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to be chronicled even in a volume ; it is enough to have mentioned 
here some typical initiatory names. Now, the movement may be 
seen at work anywhere, from Norway to Italy, from Russia to Cali- 
fornia. The status which women are now entering places them, not, 
as in the old communism, in large measure practically above men, 
nor, as in the subsequent period, both practically and theoretically in 
subordination to men; it places them side by side with like rights 
and like duties in relation to society. 


Condorcet, Mary Wollstonecraft, George Sand, Owen, Mill—these 
were feathers on the stream; they indicated the forces that had their 
source at the centre of social life. That historical movement which 
produced mother-law probably owed its rise chiefly, and it is certain 
chiefly owed its fall, to demands of subsistence and property—that 
is, to economical causes. The decay of the subsequent family system, 
in which the whole power is concentrated in the male head, is being 
produced by similar causes. The early communism, and the modes 
of action and sentiment which it had produced, still practically per- 
sisted long after the new system had arisen; in the patriarchal 
family the woman still had a recognized sphere of work and a recog- 
nized right to subsistence. It was not, indeed, until the sudden 
development of the industrial system, and the purely individualistic 
economics with which it was associated, at the beginning of the 
present century, that women in England were forced to realize that 
their household industries were gone, and that they must join in 
that game of competition in which the field and the rules had alike 
been chosen with reference to men alone, The commercial and 
industrial system, and the general diffusion of education that has 
accompanied it, and which also has its roots in economical causes, has 
been the chief motive force in revolutionizing the status of women ; 
and the epoch of unrestricted competition on masculine lines has been 
a necessary period of transition. 

At the present time two great tendencies are visible in our social 
organization. On the one hand, the threads of social life are growing 
closer, and organization, as regards the simple and common means of 
subsistence, is increasing. On the other hand, as regards the things 
that most closely concern the individual person, the sphere of freedom 
is being perpetually enlarged. Instead of every man digging a well 
for his own use and at his own free pleasure, perhaps in a graveyard 
or a cesspool, we consent to the distribution of water by a central 
executive ; we have carried social methods so far that, instead of 
producing our own bread and butter, we prefer to go to a common 
bakery and dairy. The same centralizing methods are extending to 
all those things of which all have equal need. On the other hand, 
We exercise a very considerable freedom of individual thought; we 
claim a larger and larger freedom of individual speech and criticism ; 
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we worship any god we choose, after any fashion we choose. The 
same individual freedom is beginning to invade the sexual relation- 
ships; it is extending to all those things in regard to which civilized 
men have become so variously differentiated that they have no 
equal common needs. These two tendencies, so far from being 
antagonistic, cannot even be carried out under modern conditions of 
life except together. It is only by social co-operation in regard to 
what is commonly called the physical side of life that it becomes 
possible for the individual to develop his own peculiar nature. 

It is not our object here to point out how widely these tendencies 
affect men, but it is worth while to indicate some of their bearings 
on the condition of women. While genuine productive industries 
have been taken out of the hands of women who work under the old 
conditions, an increasingly burdensome weight of unnecessary duties 
has been laid upon them. Under the old communistic system, when 
a large number of families lived together in one great house, the 
women combined to perform their household duties, the cooking 
being done at a common fire; they had grown up together from 
childhood, and combination could be effected without friction. It is 
the result of the later system that the woman has to perform all the 
necessary household duties in the most wasteful manner, with least 
division of labour; while she has, in addition, to perform a great 
amount of unnecessary work, in obedience to traditional or conven- 
tional habits, which make it impossible even to perform the simple 
act of dusting the rooms of a small house in less than perhaps an 
hour and a half. She has probably also to accomplish, if she happens 
to belong to the middle or upper classes, an idle round of so-called 
“ social duties.” She tries to escape, when she can afford it, by 
adopting the apparently simple expedient of paying other people to 
perform these necessary and unnecessary duties, but this expedient 
fails ; the “ social duties ” increase in the same ratio as the servants 
increase, and the task of overseeing these latter itself proves formid- 
able. It is quite impossible for any person under these conditions 
to lead a reasonable and wholesome human life. A healthy life is 
more difficult to attain for the woman of the ordinary household 
than for the worker in a mine, for he at least, when the work of his 
set is over, has two-thirds of the twenty-four hours to himself. 
The woman is bound by a thousand Lilliputian threads, from which 
there seems no escape; she often makes frantic efforts to escape, but 
the combined strength of the threads generally proves too strong. 
There can be no doubt that the present household system is doomed ; 
the higher standard of intelligence demanded from women, the growth 
of interest in the problems of domestic economy, the movement for 
association of labour, the revolt against the survivals of barbaric 
complication in living—all these, which are symptoms of a great 
economic revolution, indicate the approach of a new period. 
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. The education of women is an essential part of the great movement 
we are considering. Women will shortly be voters, and women, at 
all events in England, are in a majority; we have to educate our 
mistresses as we once had to educate our masters. And the word 
“ education ” is here used by no means in the narrow sense. A 
woman may be acquainted with Greek and the higher mathematics, 
and be as uneducated in the wider relationships of life as-a man in 
the like case. How much women suffer from this lack of education 
may be seen to-day even among those who are counted as leaders. 
There are extravagances in every period of transition. Un- 
doubtedly a potent factor in bringing about a saner attitude will be 
the education of boys and girls together. ‘The lack of early fellow- 
ship fosters an unnatural divergence of aims and ideals, and a 
consequent lack of sympathy; it makes possible those abundant 
foolish generalizations by men concerning “women,” by women 
concerning “men.” St. Augustine, at an early period of his ardent 
career, conceived with certain friends the notion of forming a com- 
munity having goods in common; the scheme was almost effected 
when it was discovered that “ those little wives, which some already 
had, and others would shortly have,” objected, and so it fell through. 
Perhaps the muliercule were right: it is simply a rather remote 
instance of a fundamental divergence amply illustrated before our 
eyes. If men and women are to understand each other, to enter 
into each other’s natures with mutual sympathy, and to become 
capable of genuine comradeship, the foundation must be laid in 
youth, Women must have the same education as men, Miss 
Faithfull shrewdly observes, because that is sure to be the best. 
The present education of boys cannot, however, be counted a model, 
and the gradual introduction of co-education will produce many 
wholesome reforms. If the intimate association of the sexes destroys 
what remnant may linger of the unhealthy ideal of chivalry— 
according to which a woman was treated as a cross between an 
angel and an idiot—that is matter for rejoicing. Wherever men 
and women stand in each other’s presence the sexual instinct will 
always ensure an adequate ideal halo, Another wholesome reform, 
promoted by co-education, is the physical education of women: in 
the case of boys special attention has generally been given to physical 
education, and the lack of it is one among several artificial causes of 
that chronic ill-health which so often handicaps women. 


The chief question that we have to ask when we consider the 
changing status of women is: How will it affect the reproduction of 
the race? Hunger and love are the two great motor impulses, the 
ultimate source, probably, of all other impulses. Hunger—that is to 
Say, what we call “economical causes ”—has, because it is the more 
widespread and constant, though not necessarily the more imperious 
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instinct, produced nearly all the great zoological revolutions, includ- 
ing, as we have seen, the rise and fall of that phase of human 
evolution dominated by mother-law. Yet love has, in the form of 
sexual selection, even before we reach the vertebrates, moulded races 
to the ideal of the female ; and reproduction is always the chief end 
of the nutrition which hunger waits on, the supreme aim of life 
everywhere. 

If we place on the one side man, as we know him during the his- 
torical period, and on the other, nearly every highly organized member 
of the animal family, there appears, speaking roughly and generally, 
a distinct difference in the relation which these two motor impulses 
bear to each other. Among animals generally, economics are com- 
paratively so simple that it is possible to satisfy the nutritive 
instinct without putting any hard pressure on the spontaneous play 
of the reproductive instinct. And nearly everywhere it is the female 
who has the chief voice in the establishment of sexual relationships. 
The males compete for the favour of the female by the fascination 
of their odour, or brilliant colour, or song, or grace, or strength, as 
revealed in what are usually mock-combats. The female is, in these 
respects, comparatively unaccomplished and comparatively passive ; 
with her rests the final decision, and only after long hesitation, 
influenced, it seems, by a vaguely felt ideal resulting from her 
contemplation of the rivals, she calls the male of her choice.’ A 
dim instinct seems to warn her of the pains and cares of maternity, 
so that only the largest promises of pleasure can induce her to 
undertake the functions of reproduction. In civilized man, on the 
other hand, as we know hin, the situation is to some extent reversed ; 
it is the woman who, by the display of her attractions, competes for 
the favour of the man. ‘The final invitation does not come, as among 
animals generally, from the female; the decision rests with the man. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that this change reveals the evolu- 
tion of a superior method; although it has developed the beauty of 
women, it has clearly had its origin in economical causes. The demands 
of nutrition have over-ridden those of reproduction ; sexual selection 
has, to a large extent, given place to natural selection, a process 
clearly not for the advantage of the race. The changing status of 
women, in bestowing economic independence, will certainly tend to 
restore to sexual selection its due weight in human development. 

In so doing it will certainly tend also to destroy prostitution, which 
is simply one of the forms in which the merging of sexual selection 
in natural selection has shown itself. Wherever sexual selection has 
free play, unhampered by economical considerations, prostitution is 
impossible. The dominant type of marriage is, like prostitution, 
founded on economical considerations; the woman often marries 

? See the vay leteniting work of Alfred Espinas, ‘‘ Des Sociétés Animales,” which 
contains many fruitful suggestions for the student of human sociology. 
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chiefly to earn her living; here, too, we may certainly expect pro- 
found modifications. The economical independence of women can 
alone place the sexual relationships on a sound and free basis. 

The State regulation of marriage has undoubtedly played a large 
and important part in the evolution of society. At the present 
time the advantages of this artificial control no longer appear so 
obvious (even when the evidence of the law courts is put aside) ; 
they will vanish altogether when women have attained complete 
economical independence. With the disappearance of the artificial 
barriers in the way of friendship between the sexes and the economical 
motive to sexual relationships—perhaps the two chief forces which - 
now tend to produce promiscuous sexual intercourse, whether 
dignified or not with the name of marriage—men and women will 
be free to engage, unhampered, in the search, so complicated in a 
highly civilized condition of society, of a fitting mate.’ 

It is probable that this inevitable change will be brought about 
partly by the voluntary action of individuals, and in greater measure 
by the gradual and awkward method of shifting and ever freer 
divorce laws. The slow disintegration of State-regulated marriage 
from the latter cause may be observed now throughout the United 
States, where there is, on the whole, a developing tendency to fre- 
quency and facility of divorce. It is clear, however, that on this 


line marriage will not cease to be a concern to the State, and it may 


1 The subtle and complex character of the sexual relationships in a high civilization, 
and the unhappy results of their State regulation, was well expressed by Wilhelm von 
Humboldt in his “ Ideen zu einen Versuch, die Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des Staates 
zu bestimmen,” so long ago as 1792: ‘A union so closely allied with the very nature 
of the respective individuals must be attended with the most hurtful consequences 
when the State attempts to regulate it by law, or, through the force of its institutions, 
to make it repose on anything save agte inclination. When we remember, moreover, 
that the State can only contemplate the final results of such regulations on the race, 
we shall be still more ready to admit the justice of this conclusion. It may reasonably 
be argued that a solicitude for the race only conducts to the same results as the high- 
est solicitude for the most beautiful development of the inner man. For after careful 
observation it has been found that the uninterrupted union of one man with one 
woman is most beneficial to the race, and it is likewise undeniable that no other union 
springs from true, natural, harmonious love. And further, it may be observed that 
such love leads to the same results as those very relations which law and custom tend 
to establish. The radical error seems to be that the law commands ; whereas such a 
relation cannot mould itself according to external arrangements, but depends wholly 
on inclination; and wherever coercion or guidance comes into collision with inclination, 
they divert it still farther from the proper path. Wherefore it appears to me that the 
State should not only loosen the bonds in this instance, and leave ampler freedom to 
the citizen, but that it should entirely withdraw its active solicitude from the institu- 
tion of marriage, and, both generally and in its particular modifications, should rather 
leave it wholly to the free choice of the individuals, and the various contracts they 
may enter into with respect to it. I should not be deterred from the adoption of this 
principle by the fear that all family relations might be disturbed, or the manifestation 
in general impeded ; for although such a manifestation might be justified by considera- 
tions of particular circumstances and localities, it could not fairly be entertained in an 
inquiry into the nature of men and States in general. For experience frequently con- 
Yinces us that just where law has imposed no fetters, morality most surely binds; the 
idea of external coercion is one entirely foreign to an institution which, like marriage, 
Teposes only on inclination and an inward sense of duty ; and the results of such 
Coercive institutions do not at all correspond to the intentions in which they 
originate.” 
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be as well to point out at once the important distinction between 
State-regulated and State-registered marriage—the stipulations of 
which the State will enforce. 

It is necessary to remember that the kind of equality of the sexes 
towards which this change of status is leading, is social equality— 
that is, equality of freedom, It is not an intellectual equality, still 
less is it likeness. Men and women can only be alike mentally 
when they are alike in physical configuration and physiological 
function. 

To deal with the social organization of the future would be to 
pass beyond the limits of this article and to touch on matters of 
which it is impossible to speak with certainty. The new culture of 
women, in the light and the open air, will doubtless solve many 
matters which now are dark to us. Morgan supposed that it was in 
some measure the failure of the Greeks and Romans to develop their 
womanhood which brought the speedy downfall of classic civilization. 
The women of the future will help to renew art and science as well 
as life. They will do more even than this, for the destiny of the 
race rests with women. ‘I have sometimes thought,” well remarks 
Whitman in his “ Democratic Vistas,’ “that the sole avenue and 
means to a reconstructed society depended primarily on a new birth, 
elevation, expansion, invigoration of women.” 





THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


BY AN AMERICAN FREE TRADER. 


WE have, on a previous occasion, ventured to assert that there were 
some Free Traders in the United States of America, notwithstanding 
the confident declarations of certain English Protectionists to the 
contrary. We will now go one step further, and assert that no 
civilized country, Great Britain and New South Wales only excepted, 
has made a more favourable showing on the Free Trade issue, during 
the last ten years, than the United States of America. No nation 
has more firmly resisted the reactionary tendencies of the last few 
years in favour of Protection ; and no country can be named, with 
the two exceptions already mentioned, in which greater progress has 
been made, either in legislation or in popular sentiment, toward the 
dissipation of the Protective delusion. 

It must be admitted that this is not saying as much as could be 
wished, that the progress which has been made has been slow, and 
that American Free Traders have little to boast of, except their 
success in defeating all avowed schemes for increasing protective 
duties, during the last fifteen years, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions in 1883, which even then were secured by only one vote, and 
which could not have been secured at all had they not been accom- 
panied with large abatements in other duties of the same nature on 
ten times the number of articles. But, in view of the widespread 
tendency to restriction of trade, which has manifested itself of late 
years all over the world, and taking into consideration the enormous 
power of money in American politics, unrestrained, as it is, by any 
laws for the prevention of bribery which are capable of prompt 
enforcement, and nineteen-twentieths of this money being used on 
the Protectionist side, American Free Traders have no real reason 
to be discouraged, even without having made a positive advance in 
legislation. During the same period, France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, and Canada, have largely increased protective duties, and 
have done so openly, and as a matter of principle, with apparent 
popular approval in each case, ‘The Protectionists of the United 
States have been compelled to resort to pretexts of various kinds in 
order to secure an advance in any case; and have been glad to escape 
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from a heavy reduction of duties, as the reward of vehement and 
expensive political campaigns. It is true that the American tariff 
has been exorbitant ever since 1864—so exorbitant that no reason- 
able men would have thought of increasing it; but Protectionists 
are very seldom reasonable. The nature of their cause forbids that 
they should be. The great mass of them are labouring under a 
delusion, being poor and hard-working men, who have been made 
to believe that their wages will be increased by Protection. Being 
always disappointed in this expectation, they are easily persuaded 
that this result is due to the insufficiency of the protection granted ; 
and they clamour for more and more. Those who are not deluded, 
but who really gain from Protection, perceive that their gains are far 
greater during the short period which succeeds each advance of 
duties than they can possibly be under a stable system short of 
prohibition. Indeed, a large manufacturer can make more out of a 
series of advances in duties, each of which would give him a fresh 
profit on his stock, than he can out of a strictly prohibitory duty, 
which would at once lead to increased domestic competition. Thus 
it comes to pass that Protectionists are almost always fanatically 
anxious to increase duties; and the mere cessation of such increase 
is a sign of good work done in opposition to them. The Ameri- 
can tariff, high as it is, would have been largely advanced on a 
hundred articles, had not the struggle for freer trade been per- 
sistently kept up. 

It is true that nearly all attempts to reduce the tariff have been 
defeated ; but the majority, in each instance, was very small, In 
1878 reduction was defeated by twelve votes; in 1884 by three 
votes ; in 1886 by seventeen; and in 1887 by only five. These 
votes were takenin a House of 250 members, except the first, when 
the nember was slightly less. 

Before entering into further explanation of the present situation, 
it may be well to trace the history of the reaction in America in 
favour of the protective system, after it had once been definitely 
abandoned, and when its restoration seemed hopeless, even to its 
most ardent adherents. In 1846, after a severe struggle, the advo- 
cates of Free Trade succeeded in carrying, by a single vote, a heavy 
reduction of the then existing tariff, cutting down the principal pro- 
tective duties by from one-third to one-half, and entirely destroying 
its prohibitory features, which were then numerous. In 1850 a new 
Congress was elected, in which the anti-Protectionists had an over- 
whelming majority; and in 1852, the new President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives were all emphatically opposed to Protec- 
tion. From that time, until 1857 or 1858, all discussion of the sub- 
ject ceased: the interest of the nation being wholly absorbed by the 
questions arising out of slavery, In 1854, owing to the slavery 
agitation, a new House was elected, a large majority of which had, 
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in former days, been inclined to the protective policy. But so dead 
was the protective issue, that this very House passed an Act largely 
reducing all protective duties and wholly abolishing some. The 
Senate of course concurred; and the tariff of 1857, which was the 
nearest approach to free trade ever known in America since 1812, 
was thus the product of a Legislature, controlled by the Republicans, 
who included among their number nine-tenths of all American Pro- 
tectionists in the Northern States. A large number of them voted 
against it, of course; but not enough to prevent its passage by a 
large majority. Massachusetts manufacturers were the most active 
supporters of the Bill; and there afterwards appeared good reason to 
suspect that some of them had used corrupt influences to secure a 
greater reduction of duties on raw wool than was made on woollen 
manufactures. It is the only instance, in the last thirty years, in 
which there has been the slightest attempt to bring such influences 
to bear on the side of Free Trade; and in this instance it was 
simply a very clever Protectionist manceuvre : the duty on the manu- 
factured goods being only reduced from 30 per cent. to 24 per cent. ; 
while the duty on the raw material was reduced from 380 per cent. 
to nothing. j 

This practical triumph of Free Trade was received without 
opposition in the country at large, and was supposed to be decisive 
and final. Horace Greely, who was the most influential popular 
advocate of Protection, declared that it was utterly useless to con- 
tend for it any further. The Whig party, which was the only 
champion of Protection, had formally disbanded between 1854 and 
1856. The Democratic party, which then controlled the nation, 
had declared explicitly in favour of “ progressive free trade through- 
out the world.” The new Republican party, its only rival, in its 
national platform of 1856 said not a word on the subject. Formed 
in proportions of about two-thirds Protectionists to one-third Free 
Traders, but including among its leading members the most earnest 
absolute Free Traders in the country, it agreed everywhere to leave 
this issue out of politics, to be passed upon by individuals according 
to their own judgment. 

Yet, as it proved in the end, the very completeness of this victory 
proved disastrous to the cause of Free Trade. All earnest discussion 
of the question ceased in 1848, when the slavery question forced 
itself to the front. After 1850 it was practically forgotten, except 
to a limited extent, in the State of Pennsylvania. A new generation 
arose which heard nothing and knew nothing about it. No effort 
was made on the Free Trade side to instruct the people. Public 
interest was absorbed in the one question of the extension of 
slavery. Voters were perfectly willing that the tariff should be 
made prohibitory or abolished entirely, if only by so doing the 
extension of slavery could be prevented. This being the feeling 
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of two million electors on one side, while two millions on the other 
side were equally willing to sacrifice every financial or economic 
consideration in order to give slavery liberty of extension, it is 
obvious that any small number of voters who regarded the tariff as 
an issue more important than slavery extension could control the 
result on both issues. That number of voters existed in exactly the 
one State which held the key of the situation. Pennsylvania has 
always been a Protectionist State, although generally giving a decided 
majority to the old Democratic party as against the Protectionist 
Whigs. In 1856 the Republicans carried nearly every Northern 
State; but they lost Pennsylvania by reason of the refusal of about 
20,000 old Whigs to vote for a party which would not adopt Protec- 
tion as one of its principles. In 1858 a new and independent party 
was formed in Pennsylvania, pledged equally to resistance to the 
demands of slavery and to the restoration of a protective tariff. 
No such party existed in any other State; and no party in any 
other State expressed any interest in the tariff question. But 
the new party carried Pennsylvania by a large majority. With the 
vote of Pennsylvania a Republican President could be elected. 
Without that vote such a result had been demonstrated to be 
impossible. Obviously this independent party could make its own 
terms with the Republicans, and it did so. Its leaders said in 
substance: “If you will assure us of a practically solid party vote 
for a moderate increase of the tariff, we will join you in the Presi- 
dential election ; otherwise not.” These terms were accepted with- 
out hesitation, even by the most ardent Free Trade Republicans. 
No one was required to surrender his own convictions: the Free 
Traders were simply bound to stand in the background for one 
election, giving a preference to Protectionists for Congress.‘ It was 
quite certain that, unless the South seceded, no high tariff could be 
passed; and no Republican believed that the South would be 
foolish enough to secede. It was, therefore, supposed that the 
party vote for a new tariff would be a mere form. But enough of 
the Southern States seceded before the final vote was taken to 
secure the passage of the Bill in the Senate ; and the senators from the 
seceding States planned their withdrawal so as to ensure this result, 
shrewdly calculating that it would injure the Northern cause by 
alienating European sympathy. The President, although a thorough- 
going pro-slavery Democrat, was a Pennsylvanian; and’ he. signed 
the Bill, opposed though it was to his party’s principles, to please 
his native State. 

Even this combination of favouring circumstances would not have 
sufficed to restore Protection if others had not concurred. The 
enactment of the low tariff of 1857 was followed, in the autumn of 
that year, by the worst financial panic which had been known in 
America since 1837. The tariff had nothing whatever to do with 
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the panic, the causes of which had been laid in previous years of 
prosperity by enormous land speculations, rotten banking, and ill- 
planned railways. But the new generation, which had received no 
economic education, was easily persuaded to attribute the overwhelm- 
ing disaster to “ excessive importations ”; although the new tariff 
did not go into effect until July, and the panic was well under way 
in August, having shown its premonitory signs months earlier in the 
stock market. Its effects soon passed away, except in some manu- 
_ factures in which Pennsylvania was specially interested; and the 
years 1859 and 1860 were unusually prosperous through the country 
in general. But Pennsylvania remained dissatisfied; and that was 
enough. Moreover, the new tariff failed to produce sufficient 
revenue for the support of the Government, even in times of peace ; 
and in those days no one thought of any other source of revenue for 
the national Government. It seemed absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to increase duties in some direction; and the only question was, 
whether this increase should be somewhat protective in its nature 
or not. Pennsylvania insisted that it should be; and the people of 
the North generally did not understand how it could well be other- 
wise, and did not greatly care how the matter was settled. The 
farmers were conciliated by a small increase of duties upon wool and 
other agricultural products. No alternative method for raising the 
indispensable revenue was authoritatively proposed on behalf of the 
‘Democratic party, which was still in power; and thus all Republicans 
and some Democrats were driven to vote for the Morrill tariff of 1861, 
as the only means by which the Government could be supported. 
This tariff was not an extreme one. Its rates were little, if at all, 
higher than those of the tariff of 1846. But it introduced the 
principle of specific duties; whereas the tariffs of 1846 and 1857 
had been exclusively ad valorem. The continued progress of indus- 
trial improvement makes every specific tariff a constantly rising one ; 
but this was hardly known and not at all appreciated at that time. 
Thus a beginning was made in the wrong direction, though on a very 
moderate scale—so moderate, indeed, that only the most ultra tariff- 
reformers of to-day would ask more, for the next ten years, than the 
simple re-enactment of the Morrill tariff of 1861. 

It was not until after this tariff had been enacted that the great 
civil war broke out, Congress met in July 1861; and it was 
plainly seen that the revenue derived from even the increased tariff 
would be lamentably insufficient. New duties were at once imposed 
upon tea, coffee, and other articles, for purely revenue purposes, 
Then an internal revenue system was adopted; and it was obviously 
only fair to increase the duties on foreign manufactures to the amount 
of the tax imposed on domestic manufactures of the same kind. 
This was done, as a matter of course. But it was soon found that 
an excise tax of 5 per cent. on every stage of the manufacture of 
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a domestic article amounted to 15, 20, or 25 per cent. of the final 
selling price. Many home manufactures were completely destroyed 
by the 5 per cent. tax; while their foreign competitors poured in 
goods faster than ever, under duties of 30 to 40 percent. Thus, 
paper bore a tax of 5 per cent.; the printer paid this in the price of 
the paper, he then paid 5 per cent. on the whole value of his printed 
sheets; the bookbinder paid 5 per cent. on the whole value of the 
paper, the printing, and the binding, making about 17 per cent., 
instead of 5 per cent. upon the finished book, as the tax was imposed 
upon the amount of tax previously paid, as well as upon the cost of 
production. The excise law was severely enforced; the necessities 
of the Government increased ; and thus it came to pass that, in the 
summer of 1864, domestic manufacturers clamoured against the injus- 
tice to which they were subjected, while the only remedy which the 
Government was willing to give was in an increase of duties, not a 
reduction of excise. Purely as a war measure, therefore, and with a 
distinct denial of any intention to adopt a permanent increase of 
protection, Congress pushed through a Bill increasing all duties on 
foreign goods indiscriminately by one-half, in a single day, taking 
more leisure afterwards to perfect a tariff on a less Procrustean prin- 
ciple, which should produce the same revenue, 

But all students of economic history are aware that it is in the 
nature of a protective tariff, no matter why adopted, to bring into 
existence powerful interests in favour of its preservation and exten- 
sion. Immediately after the close of the war, most of the wealthy 
manufacturers combined to force an increase of duties upon all 
articles competing with their productions; and a Bill for that purpose 
was carried through the Lower House of Congress, but defeated in 
the Senate. Some changes were made in wools and woollens, with 
most injurious effect to the very domestic manufactures which they 
were intended to serve. This, however, was the last important 
victory of the Protectionists. They were compelled to allow con- 
siderable reductions in the tariff, in 1870, 1872, and 1883; and all 
the success which they have had of late years consists in ingenious 
trickery, by which their agents have managed to make the bulk of 
tax reduction fall upon articles which are not largely produced at 
home, and thus to make the reduction of protective duties small, 
and, in some. cases, by a sleight of hand in re-classifying goods, 
managed in the secrecy of a committee, and forced through Congress 
without debate, and sometimes without the knowledge of half-a- 
dozen members as to the contents of a Bill, to make an occasional 
increase of such duties. 

Still, the Protectionists have succeeded in preventing any reduc- 
tion of duties at all equal to the needs of the country, or even equal 
to the addition made in time of war, on the sole ground of the 
‘burdens imposed upon. domestic manufacturers by the excise law; 
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although all those burdens were removed many years ago. All 
that the struggles of anti-Protectionists have sufficed to accomplish, 
in the last twenty years, has been to defeat most of the insidious 
attempts which have been made to increase Protection. 

Yet every Congress elected during the last seventeen years, with 
one exception, has been chosen with the distinct understanding that 
a majority of its members would vote for a considerable reduction 
of the tariff and for some reduction in protective duties; and every 
such Congress, with no exception, has been understood to be opposed 
to any increase of Protection, Why is it that the expectations 
justly aroused by the election of such Legislatures have been dis- 
appointed ? 

It is mainly because the American Constitution provides no 
effective method by which executive officers, who alone can fully 
appreciate the necessities of the country in financial matters, can 
impress their views upon the Legislature, and no method by which 
any one person or set of persons can be made responsible to the 
nation for taxation, expenditure, economy, or waste. All members 
of Congress are private members. Not one of them is, or can be, 
an official. A bare majority of each House can, and continually does, 
thrust upon the Executive department. powers which it does not 
want, and force it to squander millions of money which it would 
gladly save. Such a majority, against the will of the Executive, 
and against the judgment of the committee in charge of such matters, 
forced the repeal of taxes upon tea and coffee, thus making it im- 
practicable, for some years, to reduce certain protective duties which 
a differently constituted majority of the same House desired to 
reduce. Members give votes, so absurdly inconsistent, that any 
Prime Minister who should do the same thing would fall, amid 
universal ridicule and contempt; but no one can be made responsible, 
because the final action is the action of the House, and not of any 
individuals. So long as a Congressman humours the particular 
weaknesses of his limited constituency, he may safely defy common 
sense on national issues. 

Nevertheless, the Protectionist scheme would have long ago been 
utterly defeated, in spite of the enormous power of wealth and social 
influence which is brought to its support, if it had not been for one 
delusion, the strength of which is largely owing to the erroneous 
teachings of some English Free Traders. This is the widespread 
belief that Protection makes wages high, even if it makes prices 
high also. Richard Cobden never fell into this error; but great 
numbers of his disciples and followers have done so. Protectionists 
have always been able to quote from English papers and professors 
of economics admissions to that effect. The consequence has been 
that vast numbers of American mechanics, and especially Irish 

_ Americans, have been persuaded. that Free Trade certainly means 
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low wages, while they are not at all certain that it also means low 
prices. They decidedly prefer to secure good wages and take their 
chance as to prices. It is the votes of these men, in large towns 
and manufacturing districts, which have always furnished the means 
of defeating needed reforms in the American tariff. 

It is among this very class, however, that an unappreciated but 
manifest revolution of sentiment is taking place. They take little 
interest in a mere tariff agitation, and cannot be made to believe 
that any small reduction in this or that duty can be of much benefit 
to them; but they are intensely discontented with their condition, 
and are coming to understand, in great numbers, that what they 
need is a total abolition of all indirect taxation, and the concentra- 
tion of taxes, either upon land or upon incomes, in such manner 
that the burden cannot again be shifted upon their shoulders, as it 
always has been in the past. The movement which is represented 
by the name of Henry George is not a socialistic one, in the sense 
in which that term is usually understood. It is one which offers to 
the working-classes an escape from heavy burdens, which they now 
carry, by the introduction of absolutely direct taxation, in such a 
form that the tax-payer cannot collect it back from the labourer, 
with a profit added, as he can do in the case of customs duties, 
excises, and taxes upon personal property. It is the only alternative 
which has ever been offered to them, other than.communism on the 
one hand and unfair taxation of the poor on the other. Whatever 
may be the general result of this new agitation, it is at least certain 
that it is giving the people of Eastern cities the most effective 
education in opposition to every form of indirect taxation which 
could possibly have been devised, and that it is destroying the very 
foundation of their prejudices in favour of tariffs of any kind. 

It is too early to say how soon this new element will begin to 
affect the action of Congress upon its financial problems ; but if the 
new party, now forming upon this issue, should develop strength as 
rapidly in the next year, as it did in the last, there can be little 
question as to the influence which it will have upon the action of 
the Congress to be elected in 1888, if indeed it does not powerfully 
affect the action of the existing Congress, which meets next 
December. 

On the other hand, the rapid rise of the new party in the city of 
New York, carries with it a certain degree of danger to the prospects 
of early reform in the tariff. The greater part of the new party 
formerly belonged to the Democratic party, which carried the last 
Presidential election solely by the casting-vote of the State of New 
York, and which cannot elect its President in 1888 without the 
support of New York. The State itself was carried for Cleveland by 
only 1100 majority; and at the last election gave only 7500 
Democratic majority. If the new Land and Labour party should 
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nominate a Presidential candidate, and should poll even 50,000 votes 
for him in New York, it is the universal impression that this would 
throw the State into the hands of the Republicans, thus electing a 
President who would veto any Bill looking toward Free Trade. Thus 
the very force of the movement in favour of a destruction of the 
tariff might easily result in the continuance of all its abuses for at 
least four years more. 

But the new party has, as yet, no national organization; and if 
it should not form any, on a satisfactory basis, within the next twelve 
months, it would probably not nominate any National candidates. 
In that event, its adherents would follow their own preferences in 
the Presidential campaign, waiting for 1892 before taking any separate 
action. If such should be the case, the eager expectations of the 
high-tariff party, which are now founded chiefly upon the hope that 
their opponents in New York will be divided, while they remain 
united, might be bitterly disappointed. 

The varying currents of political influences are, however, only 
important to be considered in the present connection with reference 
to the probabilities of an early or late reform. One other circum- 
stance, having an important bearing upon the question of time, must 
be mentioned, after which a more general view of the subject may 
be taken, The necessity of some great change in the fiscal system 
of the nation is forced upon the attention of even the smallest 
politicians in Congress by the enormous excess of public revenue 
over any possibility of honest public expenditure. This excess, 
which has continued for years, with most demoralizing effects, leading 
to the squandering of large sums of money, and inciting to whole- 
sale schemes of pauperizing pensions and other waste, from which 
the country has been barely saved by the Presidential veto, still 
continues. The Treasury Department has thus far been able to make 
honest use of the surplus, by paying off the national debt. But there 
is no longer any debt, bearing interest, which the Government has 
the right to pay off without the consent of its creditors, who will not 
part with their bonds, except at an enormous premium. The people 
will not permit the non-interest-bearing debt to be paid and cancelled, 
because that would involve a contraction of the currency. Unless 
the revenue is cut down largely and soon, or unless the public money 
is squandered on a large scale, a commercial panic is certain to occur. 
The apprehension of this disaster is the cause of the depression which 
has for months past affected American securities. 

The remedies which the Protectionists propose for this undeniable 
evil are either the repeal of the internal tax on whisky, or the repeal 
of all duties which produce more revenue to the public than they do 
to private individuals. The duty on sugar produces about seven 
times as much for the public use as it does for private benefit. It 
is therefore proposed to abolish the duty on sugar, and to pay a 
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bounty on its production at home; an admirable scheme, having the 
double merit of making the Treasury bleed at both ends, while 
insuring to the owner of sugar lands an unnaturally high rent. 

The present obstacle to this project, which is chiefly urged by 
Senator John Sherman, the ablest, shrewdest, and of course least 
sincere advocate of Protection, consists in the occupancy of the 
Presidential chair by a thoroughly honest and fearless man, who 
would undoubtedly veto any such measure, even if it could be forced 
through Congress. This “relief,” therefore, cannot be obtained 
before the autumn or winter of 1889, unless President Cleveland 
should die before the end of his term. But it is clear that the 
country cannot wait so long. Something more reasonable must be 
done early in 1888, or there will be serious disaster, in which the 
protected interests and their champions will suffer at least as much 
as any one else. 

Meanwhile, the education of the people is slowly progressing. 
The Eastern States, such as Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, heretofore the strongholds of the protective delusion, are visibly 
losing faith in the idea. Even in Pennsylvania a serious break has 
been made in the line, through the influence, mainly, of one of the 
largest manufacturers, who has publicly exposed the folly of the 
common idea that the people of Pennsylvania have any real interest 
in a high tariff, and who has been re-elected to Congress, after voting 
with the tariff reformers, 

The long continuance of the protective system has been secured 
by an ingenious use of party machinery and by the ability of the 
party managers to control politicians in some new section, as fast as 
the protective idea lost its hold in places where it had been dominant. 
Thus, a few years ago, the tendency of the West towards Free 
Trade was very marked; but the effort to reduce the tariff was 
defeated almost entirely by Eastern votes. Since then, a large 
portion of the West has been brought over by dangling the hope of 
the Presidency or other high offices before the politicians who were 
the natural leaders of the people; and thus the gains for the cause 
of reform in the East have been largely neutralized. But it is 
becoming evident that these temporary gains have been made at 
the expense of the Republican party as a whole, and that, while it 
has been made more and more a high-tariff party, it has also been 
made weaker. Protectionists themselves, by forcing the issue upon a 
reluctant party, have raised a discussion which, in the nature of things, 
gradually undermines their cause. And in the last elections, while 
they made a few gains, by the concentration of their strength and 
money in a few districts, they sustained some of the most disastrous 
defeats in Republican strongholds like Minnesota, Nebraska, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, which have ever been known. 

They are now eagerly looking to the South for future assistance. 
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The development of iron and coal in the South has made fortunes 
for a few land speculators, who are somewhat inclined to believe that 
a high tariff will promote their further speculations. They have 
used their money and influence to break the almost solid line of the 
South on this question ; but, up to this time, with very little effect. 
The interests of the South are overwhelmingly on the side of abso- 
lute Free Trade; and all its traditions are in the same direction. 
Never, even before the war and in the days of Calhoun, was it so 
solid in Congress, in opposition to a protective tariff, as it is now. 
The only real ground for fear of an unfavourable change lies in this 
very unanimity, which has made discussion seem useless, and has. 
raised up a new generation, who have no intelligent reason to give 
for their faith, and who are therefore peculiarly liable to be imposed 
upon by the first plausible orator who, having their confidence upon 
other questions, may seek to mislead them upon this. 

On the whole, the United States have not retrograded on this 
issue during the last twenty years, and give no signs of a tendency 
to do so. The progress of Free Trade ideas is slow, simply because 
there is not money enough among those who heartily believe in those 
ideas to maintain a steady agitation of the question ; while thousands 
of pounds are easily raised at any time upon the other side. It may 
well be doubted whether England would have made any better pro- 
gress, had the money and influence of the Anti-Corn Law League 
been all used on the other side. In America, it must always be 
remembered, the very classes which gave such strength to the Free 
Trade movement of 1839-1846 are almost solid in opposition to Free 
Trade. Under such circumstances, the steady though slow progress 
of Free Trade ideas in the United States, in opposition to the general 
current of opinion in European countries, may well sustain the 
assertion that, all things being considered, there is a very favourable 
prospect for the early future of commercial freedom in America. 


[Copyrighted U.S,A., 1887, by Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. | 





A NEW NOVELIST. 


PERHAPS more than any other class of literature, with the possible 
exception of the drama, the novel depends for its form and fashion 
upon the current characteristics of the age. But novelists have 
too frequently been the reverse of careful to distinguish between the 
merely ephemeral circumstances and conditions: of their own time 
and those abiding manifestations of human life and feeling which 
exhibit themselves always and everywhere as essentially the same. 
The dit majores of fiction have, however, always concerned themselves 
chiefly with the first principles of human nature. Just in so far 
as they have attended to those first principles is their fame as writers 
and their worth as teachers solid and enduring. The value of ‘Tom 
Jones” to English literature lies not in the fact of its being a faithful 
picture of its time, but in its indubitable claims as a prose epic of 
human nature. Novels of “life and manners” are all very well, but 
the novels that live longest are those which place life first and fore- 
most, and leave the manners pretty much to take care of themselves. 
Dickens was a great writer, but the veneering of contemporary vul- 
garianism with which he elected to bedaub his canvases so thickly 
will go far towards rendering him unintelligible to the twentieth 
century, and will condemn those of his works now most popular to a 
not remote obscurity. But it may at least be said alike of Dickens, 
of Thackeray, and of Trollope—widely differentiated as these writers 
were from each other in respect both of motif and calibre—that 
they always dealt with human nature as they sawitin action. They 
did not paint men and women with binocular microscopes in their 
hands, engaged in the morbid indulgence of finical self-introspection. 
They did not trouble themselves with criticisms of life ; they showed 
us life itself as they saw it lived, not moped. Perhaps, however, the 
most characteristic product in the fiction of our time are the novels of 
George Eliot. In these we see the effects of a “scientific renais- 
sance ” upon imaginative literature. The pedestal occupied by this 
author is of so exalted a sort that it requires uncommon courage to 
give utterance to the mildest word of criticism in reference to the 
books she produced, and certainly to deny that she was a great 
genius would be foolish; but she was not a great novelist. No 
novelist can be great, as such, who subordinates incident to reflection, 
and that is what George Eliot did in almost every novel she wrote. 
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Paucity of incident, interlarded with superabundance of critical 
comment, is the chief characteristic of her fiction. Little avails it 
the jaded reader that the long-spun mental anatomizing is conducted 
with singularly perfect skill. What readers want in a novel, and 
indeed what the conditions of true novelistic art demand, is narrative, 
not dissertation—action, incident, emotion, as they result spontane- 
ously from the interplay of character upon character, and from the 
tangled crossings of the web of human environment—thus, and not 
as they are explained and dilated upon in a series of psychical in- 
terpretations, the subtlety of which too often forms an excuse for their 
dulness. The exercise of George Eliot’s peculiar vocation, bold. 
assertion though it be, would have been more truly and adequately 
effected if she had written, say, one novel and half a dozen volumes 
of essays. 

It is fairly obvious that the artificial methods of a refined super- 
sensualism are every day becoming of less and less importance in 
fiction, but what are we substituting for these discarded ideals? <A 
writer whose books are just now much in vogue, on account of cer- 
tain daring expeditions he has ventured upon in the region of the 
“ supernatural,” has lately made. public confession of faith in the 
columns of a leading Review. Mr. Haggard’s tone is pessimistic, 
He thinks the modern novel is in evil plight, and much in disfavour 
with intelligent readers. What is wanted in English fiction, he 
asserts, is ‘“‘a higher ideal and more freedom to work it out.” He 
discerns only two provinces as open to the incursions of the novelist 
—realism and supernaturalism ; and, being unable to reconcile the 
conditions of his art with the restrictions imposed upon it in the 
former domain, he has committed himself to an invasion of the 
latter. “To cross the bounds of the known, and, hanging between 
earth and heaven, gaze with curious eyes into the great profound 
beyond,” has been the bold resort of the author of “She.” It has 
been well said that what is needed in romantic fiction is the reflec- 
tion of the familiar in the light of the unfamiliar. Mr. Haggard’s 
method is precisely the reverse; he presents the unfamiliar in the 
guise of the familiar. Put in this bald formulatory fashion, the 
difference between the two may seem unimportant; in point of fact, 
it is fundamental and dominant. For, however entrancing may be 
the glamour of the unfamiliar with which genius ‘“‘ weaves its glow- 
ing web,” however tense the fascination thus evoked, it is in the very 
nature of things subordinate and subsidiary to those chords of feeling 
and emotion which the familiar alone is powerful to strike and 
permanently sustain. In the domain of romance, the line—permit- 
ting almost any amount of the merely improbable—must be drawn 
at the impossible. Beyond that our sympathies refuse to go without 
at least a strong feeling of artistic violation. 

The interest created by Mr. Haggard’s novel experimenis is, at all 
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events, a pregnant sign of reaction. The present is a period of 
transition. We are passing through a “ romantic revival” that has 
already assumed various forms, some of which will probably be as 
transitory as they are certainly startling; but one may safely con- 
jecture that the net result will be satisfactory, and that the high 
traditions of our national fiction will be worthily maintained. 
Among those who are destined to bring this revival to successful 
issues I venture to place the author of “The Shadow of a Crime” 
and “ A Son of Hagar.” Mr. Hall Caine is essentially a man of 
letters. Though still young, he had achieved literary distinction 
before entering the lists of fiction ; he is indeed an author who has 
succeeded in criticism. His fine edition of “Sonnets of Three 
Centuries” showed high powers of critical exposition. This was 
followed by. “ Recollections of D. G. Rossetti,” with whom he lived 
during the closing period of Rossetti’s life—a work which remains as 
yet the best personal presentment we possess of that great and 
singular genius. Then came a series of essays entitled “Cobwebs 
of Criticism,” which displayed the author's intimate knowledge of the 
epoch-literature which marked the early part of our century. The 
“ Life of Coleridge,” recently given to the public, does not belong to 
this period of Mr. Caine’s work, but is sufficient to show that in 
adopting a new sphere his pen has lost none of the cunning it was 
wont to display in the old. 

But it is with Mr. Caine the novelist that we are here concerned. 
Both his published fictions afford evidence of a pronounced indi- 
viduality of genius which is calculated to count as a potent factor in 
the prevailing romantic movement, He has, however, nothing in 
common with the so-called supernatural school. He gives us no im- 
possible intangibilities for heroes, transfers us to no African solitudes 
for scenes; he lets the future and the invisible take care of them- 
selves. The dales of Cumberland supply him with scenes sufficiently 
weird, the flesh-and-blood mortals of a commonplace work-a-day 
world afford characters sufficiently complex for the exercise of his 
peculiar powers. Yet Mr. Caine is essentially a romanticist. Though 
his heroes are Cumbrian dalesmen, and his mise en scéne is chiefly on 
the farmstead and the fell, he is able to invest his characters with a 
dignity of action, a strength of feeling, and a nobility of moral pur- 
pose which have the effect of seating them firmly alike in the reader’s 
imagination and affections. He makes straight for the heart. Putting 
aside the fripperies and conventionalities of the drawing-room and the 
boudoir, he invades Nature. He is not afraid to handle “delicate ” 
matters of life and action, and to speak plain English in relation thereto; 
yet his books have the effect of a moral tonic—no line of them unfit for 
the purest eye, no sentiment that would not grace the most fleckless 
manhood. Zola himself never wrote a more truly realistic work than 
“‘ A Son of Hagar”; only, the realism of “Nana ” is to the realism of 
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“ Hagar” as the realism of a pig-stye to that of a mountain dell. Mr. 
Caine’s romance is the romance of reality. He has recognized that fiction 
is the essence of fact, that the improbable is the reflex of the probable. 
He combines moral sanity with imaginative fervour, truth of emotion 
with strength of passion; and thus succeeds in that combination of 
the familiar with the unfamiliar, that blending of the commonplace 
with the unusual, which must ever remain the essence of the highest 
romantic achievement. . This power of transmuting the ordinary into 
the marvellous by means of an imaginative manipulation which, 
though daring and vivid, yet keeps itself within the bounds of the 
truly artistic, is the main factor of differentiation between the novel and 
the romance. The distinction has grown to be less insisted upon 
than in the days of Nathaniel Hawthorne, but it is by no means a 
distinction without a difference; and Mr. Hall Caine has traversed 
the boundary with eminent skill. It is obvious that he, unlike Mr. 
Haggard, does not despair of seeing established a purely English 
school of social romance. That brilliant writer but most French of 
critics, M. Taine, who is in the habit of saying striking things which 
are not true, has indulged in much talk about the “ anti-romantic” 
character of the English novel, and the deleterious effects of our 
national morality on our national art. But Mr. Caine may justly 
claim a place in the noble list of authors who have indubitably proved 
that it is possible to be artistic without being immoral, and to paint 
the heart’s emotions without wallowing in the heart’s riot. 

“The Shadow of a Crime” appeared in 1885. The pivot of the 
novel is the extraordinary punishment known in the annals of 
English criminal law as peine forte et dure, the scene being laid in 
Cumberland two hundred years ago. Angus Ray is a sheep-farmer 
who owns Shoulthwaite Moss, close by the village of Wythburn. 
He has two sons, Ralph and Willy, the former of whom is the central 
character of the story. A bold and sturdy mountaineer, Ralph pos- 
sesses the stuff of which heroes are made, and when the country rises 
against its regal oppressor he abandons for awhile his peaceful life 
as a dalesman, and joins the train-band ranks of the Parliamentary 
army. After serving for two or three years under Cromwell, he 
returns to Wythburn, and resumes his old life on the fells. He is 
accompanied home by acertain James Wilson, an ex-Royalist, whose 
life he has saved in the wars. Wilson is a man of sinister cha- 
racter and repulsive manners, between whom and old Angus a good 
deal of feeling is engendered, leading eventually to the expulsion of 
the former from the homestead of the Rays. He then takes up his 
abode with Sim Stagg, the village tailor, who lives in poverty with 
his daughter Rotha, a bright girl of nineteen. Shortly after this 
occurs the crime which casts its shadow over the whole book. 
Wilson is mysteriously murdered in the night. Suspicion of the 
deed falls upon poor Sim, who, unable to withstand the taunts of 
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his neighbours, abandons his home, and becomes an outcast on the 
mountains, Ralph Ray, however, who has always been his best 
friend, stands by him now,’ Between Ralph and Sim there is a 
mysterious sympathy, based upon an unspoken suspicion shared by 
both that the actual murderer is Ralph’s father. Very striking is 
the way in which the author depicts the effect of this terrible con- 
jecture upon the two men—both heroes, though of far different 
mould. Meanwhile a Royalist warrant has been issued for the 
apprehension of Ralph as an ex-Parliamentarian and “traitor,” and 
the detectives are on his track, It is time to speak of Rotha, 
Ralph loves her with a strong but undeclared passion ; she regards 
Ralph as an elder brother, and is unconscious of his real feelings 
towards her. Willy Ray is a good and true-hearted lad, but 
somewhat irresolute and self-righteous; he also loves Rotha, 
and she reciprocates his affection. As a result of Angus 
Ray’s sudden death by accident, Mrs. Ray becomes paralyzed 
and helpless. Ralph then prevails upon Rotha to take his 
mother’s place in the household; not only so, but, nobly 
abnegating his own claims, he counsels her to marry his brother. 
For himself, life is darkened by a great shadow of sin—another’s 
sin, for which he must suffer; God’s hand is upon him, destiny is 
against him, and he sees no future but that of a wanderer and 
fugitive. After irresolutely travelling about for a time, he learns 
accidentally of the terrible peine forte et dure, and becomes aware 
that by giving himself up to the law, and permitting judgment to 
go against him without plea or defence, he may save his whole 
estate—which would otherwise be forfeited—to his family ; but 
that the penalty to himself will be an awful death. His mind at 
once becomes made up to this great sacrifice, and for the sake of 
his mother, his brother, and Rotha, he determines to die a felon’s 
death for a crime of which he is innocent. We next find him in 
Carlisle gaol, there awaiting his trial for murder, while Sim, too, is 
subsequently apprehended as an accomplice to the deed. Meanwhile, 
at Shoulthwaite, Rotha is in an agony of suspense for the man 
whom she has discovered she loves as she never loved his brother, 
and now it is that her character attains its full development of 
heroism. She traces the committal of the mysterious murder to 
the village blacksmith, Joe Garth, who at this juncture lies stricken 
with the plague. After finding the clue, she braves the danger to 
herself, and enters the house to nurse the dying man when all else 
refuse to go near. At last she prevails upon the conscience-smitten 
wretch to acknowledge the crime; with his written confession she 
journeys through the night to Carlisle, succeeds in reaching the 
prison at the very moment that Ralph and Sim have stepped out on 
the scaffold to meet their fate, and thus is deliverance wrought. 

This rough sketch but imperfectly indicates the main action and 
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purport of a book whose every page betokens sustained force and 
fervid imagination ; a book which no one can read without feeling 
himself in the presence of a writer who is intensely in earnest. 
The mere love-making complications which form the stock-in-trade 
of so many novelists are of small account here. Their place is taken 
by the great mysteries of life and fate, sin and suffering, conscience 
and retribution—mysteries which are not only touched but probed 
with subtlety of skill and depth of feeling. Not that the work is 
too sombre in tone; Mattha Branthwaite, his saucy daughter Liza, 
and “ Jaal” Monsey Laman, relieve its pages with frequent episodes 
of piquant humour. It is high praise, but true, to affirm that the 
characterization is equal to the incident. Sim Stagg, the outcast, 
is a wonderful study ; and no less striking is the way in which the 
workings of conscience are traced in the mind of Joe Garth. The 
narrative abounds also in scenes of a weird interest unusual in the 
pages of social fiction. Among these may be mentioned the flight 
of the frightened horse with its burden of death over the fells, the 
picture of the outcast in his cave, and the wild delirium of poor 
Garth on his deathbed. Mr. Caine’s fidelity to the historical frame- 
work of his tale should not be unnoted ; the scenes in the streets of 
old Carlislo and the theatre at Lancaster are really vivid pictures of 
Restoration times. 

In “ A Son of Hagar,” recently published, we again find our- 
selves, for the greater part of the story, in the Cumberland which 
Mr. Caine knows so well and describes so truly. In this case, how- 
ever, it is Cumberland, not of two hundred years ago, but of our 
own time. We have, too, a leading character and a central theme 
very different from Ralph Ray and his noble self-abnegation. As 
against Ralph Ray the hero is placed Hugh Ritson the villain. 
But the villain here is something very different from the ordinary 
stage-villain of melodrama; his very turpitude has something 
Shakespearean in its tenacity, its boldness, its promptings of remorse, 
and its final retribution. The ‘Son of Hagar” is Hugh’s brother 
Paul; they are both sons of a substantial dalesman, Allan Ritson, 
whose estate is in the Vale of Newlands. Both are suitors for the 
hand of a lovely and gladsome girl named Greta Lowther, an 
orphan who lives in Newlands with her guardian, Parson Christian. 
Greta’s affection is devoted to Paul; for his more educated and 
accomplished brother Hugh she is unable to entertain anything 
beyond the sisterly regard which the circumstances of the case con- 
stitute his full due. Hugh’s temperament is fiery and vindictive, 
his passion for Greta overwhelming. Paul is the eldest son, and 
therefore his father’s heir; he is, moreover, his mother’s favourite. 
About Mrs. Ritson there hangs from the first a certain mystery. 
Her secret is partially discovered by Hugh, with the help of his 
lawyer-friend Bonnithorne—a legal Tartuffe, sneak, and self-seeker. 
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The facts, as ferreted out by Bonnithorne and disclosed to Hugh 
Ritson, point not merely to his brother’s illegitimacy, but tend to 
the conclusion that Paul must be Greta’s half-brother. A chance 
meeting with Greta evokes from Hugh his hitherto unspoken 
passion; she repels his advances with scorn and contempt, and his 
mind becomes made up for revenge. He determines that if he 
cannot have Greta himself, neither shall his brother: Paul and she 
shall be permitted to go through the ceremony of marriage; imme- 
diately afterwards their relationship shall be disclosed, and though 
united by law they shall be severed by nature for ever. Hugh is a man 
of culture and highly-strung feeling; his very passion soothes itself with 
music, and he strives to calm the fiend in his soul with the strains of his 
organ. None but such a man could devise such a scheme of revenge. 
At this stage he honestly believes that his brother has not only 
supplanted him in love, but in fortune. Their father has suddenly 
died intestate ; by the side of his corpse the poor mother has revealed 
her own secret to Paul, and in the despair of her love has sworn him 
to silence. This has taken place within the unsuspected hearing of 
Hugh Ritson, so that he too is surreptitiously within the secret. 
Paul determines to hold his mether’s honour as dearer than his own, 
and remains throughout unalterably constant to his filial vow. As 
the plot develops Hugh Ritson soon discovers that Paul is not 
Greta’s half-brother, as Bonnithorne had led him to believe. The real 
Paul Lowther is living at Hendon as the adopted son of a certain 
Mrs. Drayton. Between Paul Ritson and Paul Lowther, or Drayton, 
there is a resemblance in face and figure so close and minute as to 
mislead even those who have formed part of Paul Ritson’s personal 
acquaintance. Around this double identity as a central point the 
story is evolved with much constructive skill. Lowther and Hugh 
Ritson meet, and the latter determines to use Lowther—who is a 
worthless scamp—as his catspaw in a scheme of revenge which only 
becomes intensified by modification. Eventually, Paul and Greta are 
married. No sooner have they arrived at London on the evening of 
their wedding-day, than Hugh, by the aid of foul lies and a con- 
junction of unfortunate mischances to his brother; brings about a 
parting there and then between the two, Greta being conveyed by 
her husband for refuge and safety to a convent at Westminster. The 
chapters in which the parting is effected are among the best in the 
book, and contain one scene in particular worthy to be ranked with 
the finest episode in “ John Inglesant.” With the help of Drayton, 
Paul is next drugged, and shortly afterwards arrested by the police, 
who are after the former on a charge of brutal robbery. Paul is 
brought to trial, and, notwithstanding his plea of mistaken identity, 
committed for a term of penal servitude, Hugh himself swearing to 
his brother’s personality as Drayton. For two years he lives the 
life of a convict at Portland. Greta, having returned to Cumberland, 
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lives in her old home with Parson Christian. Hugh Ritson soon 
discovers that he has caught a Tartar in the lout Drayton, who is 
subsequently the means of proving that the man he personates is no 
usurper, but Hugh’s legitimate elder brother. How the plot achieves 
its consummation and Hugh’s revenge turns to the bitterness of 
remorse must be left in detail to the readers of the book. 

The character of Hugh Ritson is undoubtedly the highest reach 
hitherto of Mr. Caine’s powers, and stands out as a fine example of 
subjective writing unencumbered by descriptive analysis. In at- 
tempting such a creation the author ventured upon a daring experi- 
ment, but he is more than justified in the result. To project a 
villain at once so great, so natural, of such consummate power and 
malignity, yet not all a villain, is a performance that reminds one 
rather of the Elizabethan drama than the modern novel. Though a 
villain, he is a brave one; though he loses his soul he redoubles his 
fortitude. His character is marked by an honesty which redeems it 
from all possibility of sheer meanness. Never for once does he lie 
to himself. Even when he decides upon rescuing his brother from 
imprisonment and giving himself up to justice, he does not for an 
instant delude his mind with the idea that he is solely prompted to 
this course by any desire to appease an outraged conscience, He 
cannot, indeed, kill his conscience, but he stifles it with giant grip, 
and the restitution he eventually effects is at least in part the outcome 
of revenge upon his false confederates. Such is Hugh Ritson. ‘ An 
impossible character,” will say the respectable orthodox people who 
have snugly ensconced themselves in the formal moralities of latter-day 
conyentionalism. Neither impossible nor improbable; he is simply 
a piece of human nature taken from life and placed before us with a 
boldness and honesty for which the author deserves the thanks of 
all who are anxious to see art asserting its true claims in fiction. 
“ Alas, then,” says Carlyle, “is man’s civilization only a wrappage, 
through which the savage nature of him can still burst infernal as 
ever? Nature still makes him, and has an Infernal in her as 
well as a Celestial.” If so, better that we should face the fact than 
blink it ; better that we should open our eyes to perceive that the 
“white heights of virtue” slope downward as well as upward, than 
lull ourselves into a conceited complacency as to the safeguards with 
which we all believe to have hedged ourselves about. ‘ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,” for, as in this case, 
the deeper the fall the swifter the descent. Villain though he be, 
Hugh Ritson is still human, and few readers will go through the 
affecting account of his death on the fells at sunrise without feeling 
some human pity for the ruin of a manhood which, containing such 
potentialities for good, gravitated downward to evil. 

Hugh’s brother Paul belongs to the family of heroes typified by 
such creations as Ralph Ray, Adam Bede, and John Ridd; a plain 
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unlettered man, sturdy athlete and wrestler, a peasant-genileman, 
-with whom moral tenacity takes the place of commanding intellectu- 
.ality. Characters like Ralph Ray and Paul Ritson are a boon to 
literature, and the author who conceives them bestows a gift of moral 
inspiration upon struggling humanity. Too long have the interests 
of sexual affection formed almost the sole burden of even the best 
achievement in fiction, and it is reserved for writers like Mr. Hall 
Caine to exemplify in romance the higher and nobler teachings of 
moral duty. Mercy Fisher—whose relation to Hugh Ritson might 
well be discussed, did space permit—is one of Mr. Caine’s most 
skilfully portrayed characters. The scene in which the poor girl— 
who has been temporarily blind—tears the bandage from her eyes, 
only to behold in death the child she has never seen alive, is drawn 
with great dramatic strength. Of Greta suffice it to say she is a fit 
compeer of Rotha Stagg—a heroine belonging to the class whose 
highest representatives have their embodiment in Chaucer's Con- 
stance and Shakespeare’s Imogen; while Parson Christian’s native 
simplicity, homespun sagacity, and ingenuous goodness make up 4 
character of which the modern novel affords few examples. Here, 
as in his former work, the author proves himself a humorist, the 
pedlar Gubblum Oglethorpe being a capital example of comic oddity. 

Critics of the finical sort have objected to the story on account of 
the alleged “improbability” of the plot, especially the double 
identity on which its action is based ; and it may be granted that the 
time will very likely come when the author will show himself able 
to produce equally effective results with the employment of somewhat 
less complex machinery. But apart from all such considerations of 
commonplace truthfulness as the charge involves, in what, it may 
fairly be asked, does the function of the romance consist, if every 
avenue of the merely improbable is to be rigidly forbidden its 
followers? Regarded as a whole, “ Hagar” is certainly an appre- 
ciable advance upon “ The Shadow.” Its action is more rapid, its 
general effect more intensely absorbing; the reader’s attention is 
gripped at the outset, and never for an instant does the interest 
flag ; not even in “Jane Eyre” is one’s subjectivity more completely 
merged in the imaginary than in this “romance of our time” ; and 
though its central character is entirely off the lines of ordinary 
heroic sympathy, the tone is as elevating as that of the story of 
Ralph Ray. 

Mr. Hall Caine, then, may safely be urged to go with confidence 
on his way. In an age of that popular science and cheap philosophy 
which have wrought no small harm to literature proper, he has elected 
to base his stand on the humanities. Such a claim must speedily 
tell. Amid the conflict and clamour of an unsettled epoch, the desire 
for a reversion to the simple first principles of human nature is 
already apparent In literature this reaction is manifest by the 
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eager reception accorded to any book which, leaving aside lengthy 
disuisition and elaborate analysis, is content to tell a story ; and in 
his present temper the reader cares little what form the story takes, 
if only it deal with human incident and emotion. These two factors 
are the staple of Mr. Caine’s books, as they have ever been the staple 
of novelists whose fame is most enduring. But the incident of “ The 
Shadow” is no commonplace thing, and the emotion of ‘‘ Hagar” 
no cheap quality ; they are the products of a man who writes not 
from the back of his head, but from the depths of his heart; they 
deal not with the trivialities of existence, but with the great human 
issues of life and death. This constitutes what we have ventured to . 
call the romance of reality, which is, in fact, the only romance 
worthy the name. 

It may be added that the last story on which Mr. Caine has been 
engaged, “The Deemster ”—now nearing its completion in a number 
of weekly journals—is perhaps even more distinctively a “ romance ” 
than either of the two works just noticed. The scene is the Isle of 
Man, the period 1775. The extraordinary internal life of the “little 
nation” at that time is carefully pictured, and out of certain strange 
powers possessed by the Bishop, as head of the last of the spiritual 
baronies of Man, the story derives its striking motif. The son of the 
Bishop kills the son of the Deemster, or judge, and finally surrenders 
to the civil powers. But he is a tenant of the spiritual barony, and 
this entitles the Steward of the Barony to try him for his crime in 
the spiritual courts. He pleads guilty, and instead of receiving the 
penalty of death he is cut off from the people in the manner of the 
old Hebrew cutting-off: he shall have no name among the people ; 
none shall look his way; if he is sick, none shall minister to him ; 
if he dies, no man shall bury him. The scene on the Tynwald Hill, 
where this strange sentence is pronounced by the Bishop on his own 
son—whom he fondly loves—is perhaps the most powerfully weird yet 
compassed by this writer. The narrative onward consists of a tragic 
account of how the afflicted and unblessed man works out his 
redemption and becomes the saviourof his people. That the author 
of “The Shadow of a Crime” should have produced so different a 
book as “ A Son of Hagar,” and that that story of modern life should 
be succeeded by an imaginative work like “The Deemster,” is in 
itself a mark of versatility which surely goes far to justify the warmth 
with which we have written of his claims in this article. 





A DECADE OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM: 


“THE business of making a newspaper,” said the editor of the New 
York Tribune in 1879, “isin a state of constant growth and change. 
You might almost say that it is revolutionized every ten years.”. 
During no period in the history of American journalism has this 
change been so great and this growth, in some directions, so marked, 
as in that in which we are now living; and although two years and 
more still remain before the decade will be completed, the general 
character of the revolution that is taking place is so well defined, 
and the momentum it has already acquired is so great, that we may 
examine and discuss it with almost the same confidence in the con- 
clusions we arrive at that we might have if the ten years had already 
passed. 

There has been nothing in the world’s history since 1880 to hasten 
a change in the character of American journalism, or to cause it to 
branch out into new fields of enterprise. No great war has occurred 
in which the people of the United States have felt a direct and 
absorbing interest. The problems that grew out of the Civil War 
and the reconstruction of the Southern States, which were discussed 
in the press with so much vehemence and partisan spirit, were sub- 
stantially solved when the decade began, and, aside from the shock 
which the country experienced when President Garfield was assassi- 
nated, and the Presidential campaign of 1884, there has been nothing 
in American politics to affect in any marked degree the newspapers 
of the country. And the stimulus to the circulation of newspapers 
given by these two events even was only temporary ; the people soon 
arrived at the conclusion that Guiteau represented no conspiracy 
against the Government, and the Presidential contest, although 
marked by much acrimony and disgraced by an unprecedented 
amount of mud-throwing, was looked upon by a majority of thinking 
people as less vitally important than any preceding one in the last 
quarter of a century. The daily ard weekly newspapers oi the 
United States increased their issues by a smaller percentage in the 
summer and autumn of 1884 than their publishers expected. There 
have been no Beecher scandals in the last seven years, no Chicago 
burned up—nothing, indeed, in the news at home or abroad to make 
people more eager than usual to read the newspapers. 


1 Newspaper Tendencies. An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Editorial Association, June 19, 1879. By Whitelaw Reid. 
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Four years of the decade were years of commercial depression 
and financial disaster, and, as a rule, the business of the newspapers 
of the United States suffered in consequence or by sympathy ; and 
the state of business in America, during a portion of the decade, was 
not, therefore, such as to encourage newspaper publishers to make 
great changes, especially if they involved increased expenditure or 
reduced income. ‘There has been nothing, in fact, since 1880, out- 
side of the newspaper offices themselves, as far as the most careful 
and intelligent observer can discover, to cause a revolution in 
journalism, 

The editor of the New York Tribune, in the address already quoted . 
from, discussed very exhaustively the question of the prices at which 
newspapers were at that time sold (in 1879). Referring to the 
demand, then sometimes made, that newspapers should be furnished 
more cheaply, he said: “The New York quarto dailies used to be 
furnished at two cents, Who thinks of seeing papers like those 
of to-day sold at two cents again?” Then, after comparing the 
editorial and mechanical expenses ef the Zribune in 1869 and 1879, 
showing a startling increase during the latter year, and admitting 
the probability that white paper might yet be bought for less than 
its then price of six cents per pound, he disposed of this part of his 
subject by saying: “‘ We shall not return to the prices before the 
war, because we dare not return to the narrow scale of expenditures 
and the meagre fare before the war; while to take the old prices 
and give the present quality is merely to plunge into bankruptcy at 
a gallop.” 

We suppose that there was not a successful publisher of a news- 
paper in the United States, of which the price was then three, or 
four, or five cents, who did not, when he read Mr. Reid’s protest 
against any reduction of price in 1879, heartily assent to it. It 
was true that one New York newspaper (the Swn), one in Boston (the 
Herald), and perhaps two or three more published in other great 
cities of the country, and which were sold for two cents per copy, 
had already outstripped their rivals in circulation, and were con- 
stantly adding to the numbers of their readers, while the more ex- 
pensive newspapers gained in circulation very slowly, if at all. But 
those papers were only one-half the size of their four-cent com- 
petitors, and, it was said by practical editors, occupied a peculiar 
field of their own in journalism for the possession of which it would 
be folly for others to dispute. 

And yet, one of the most prominent features of the American 
newspaper revolutions of the present decade—the one in fact, from 
which it dates—has been a reduction inthe price. Some years before 
1883 the New York Herald, which during the Civil War, and long 
after, had been sold, retail, at four cents a copy, dropped its price to 
three cents. This movement was supposed to have been made on 
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account of a determination by the owner of the Herald, Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, to compete with the New York Sun on more nearly 
equal terms. For years there was a sharp controversy between the 
editors of these two newspapers in regard to their circulations. Each 
claimed to exceed the other in the number of copies it printed daily ; 
the truth probably was that in 1883 there was not much difference, 
the regular issues of each being about 120,000 copies a day. The 
New York World had followed the example of the Herald, but the 
publishers of the other two great morning newspapers looked with 
indifference on a movement which did not perceptibly affect them 
or their readers. 

The New York World was the pioneer in the daring experiment 
of attempting to publish a quarto newspaper in New York, and sell 
it, retail, for two cents a copy—the antebellum price. The World 
had passed through many vicissitudes. Although it had always 
been well written, it had failed to touch a responsive chord with the 
public, and never earned any money for its owners. Finally, it had 
passed into the hands of Jay Gould, the great stock operator, and 
was sold by him in the spring of 1883 to Joseph Pulitzer, a West- 
ern journalist, a native of Germany. 

The price of the World had already been reduced from three cents 
to two, in October 1882. In his announcement of the change the 
publisher spoke of it as only temporary—for a month—and assigned 
as a reason his desire that in the political contest then going on, its 
issues “and the true meaning of a Democratic victory might be 
made clear to all classes of the community.” It was believed among 
New York journalists that the reduction in price was simply a last 
desperate effort to stimulate a circulation that was discouragingly 
small and rapidly waning. If this was true, the movement was not 
effectual ; for seven months later, when the World establishment 
was-sold to its present owner, its daily edition was not more than 
15,000 copies. 

With the change of ownership of the New York World, in May 
1883, methods new to Eastern journalism were introduced. Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer, the new proprietor, had gained his professional 
training in the West, and belonged to that class of sensational 
newspaper men whose work had of late years found more favour 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains than in the cities of the Atlantic 
States. In announcing his purchase Mr. Pulitzer told his readers 
that the World would “be under different management: different 
in men, measures, and methods; different in purpose, policy, and 
principle; different in objects and interests; different in sympathies 
and convictions ; different in head and heart.” And not only has 
the World been entirely unlike its former self during the last four 
years, and unlike any predecessor in New York journalism, but it 
has forced the editors and publishers of the other morning news- 
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papers, in self-preservation as they have believed, to imitate to a 
greater or less extent its methods and enterprise. 

In the first place, the new managers of the World employed the 
brightest, most active and persistent reporters to be found, and 
more of them, than any of its contemporaries had. ‘These young 
men scoured every nook and corner of the city and its vicinity for 
“news,” including under that term many events of trivial or personal 
character that it had not before been customary to publish. These 
matters were dressed up in an attractive or sensational manner, and 
displayed with startling head-lines, although sometimes written 
with an apparent contempt for all the accepted rules of literary 
style that was surprising, to say the least. The interviewer flourished 
as he had never doue before. A corps of experts in this department 
of journalistic science haunted the railway stations, the corridors of 
the hotels, the club-houses, and every other place where men were 
accustomed to congregate, and no stranger of any prominence what- 
ever escaped them. If the victim refused to talk, his dress and 
personal appearance were described, and a brief sketch of his life 
given, to fill up space, and as a setting to the few words that he 
might unwarily have dropped, or to the language in which he refused 
to be interviewed. No privacy was sacred to these men, no subject 
too trivial. 

Similar “‘ enterprise” was displayed in the gathering of news in 
distant parts of the country. Correspondents were stationed at all 
important points, with orders to use the telegraph lines without 
reserve, and, as they were paid higher remunerations for their 
services than the correspondents of other newspapers received, they 
were exceedingly diligent. The Atlantic cable was employed for 
the transmission not only of the news of important political move- 
ments in Europe, and accounts of other events of real moment, to 
an extent not known before, but also for sending the slightest kind 
of gossip that previously had not been considered worthy of publica- 
tion at all, or had been transmitted by mail. The news of Europe 
was published by the New York World, and now is by several other 
American journals, even more in detail than in some of the leading 
London papers. No expense was spared by the managers of this 
paper when a sensational article or report was to be obtained. 

The readers of the World were constantly kept informed of every 
new phase which its enterprise assumed—there was systematic and 
before unheard-of. boasting. Its “‘ beats”—for that is the term by 
which the exclusive publication of an item of news is described in 
the slang of American newspaper offices, were regularly chronicled ; 
every week the circulation of the World was compared with that 
of the corresponding week a year previous, the increase being set 
down in bold, black-faced type. The policy of the management 
Was to do startling or sensational things, and to surpass its rivals 
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in enterprise, and then boast of the effect upon the circulation of 
the World. 

At first the editors and publishers sneered at the “ slang-whang” 
style of journalism which this Western editor was trying to acclimate 
in New York. It might be popular in St. Louis, it was said, but 
the East has got beyond it. It was even asserted that the state. 
ments of circulation were exaggerated, and if some admitted that 
the World was really read by more people than formerly, they also 
predicted that the public would soon grow weary of and disgusted 
with its sensations, and that it would then lose all that it had 
temporarily gained. 

But it was not many months before it became evident, even to 
those most unwilling to believe it, that the World was a newspaper 
that a great many people liked, and that its circulation was actually 
increasing, and that, too, at the expense of the other morning 
journals. The two that suffered most, because they depended 
mainly for support upon the same class of readers, were the Sun 
and Herald. The World was twice as large as the Sun and was 
sold at the same price; it was a match for the Herald in enterprise, 
in the collection and publication of the news, and was sold one cent 
cheaper. The Sun, for several years previous to 1883, had published 
every Monday morning a statement of its circulation on each day of 
the previous week. Up to that time there had been a steady in- 
crease, and its daily editions then averaged more than 120,000 
copies. In a few months its circulation began to decline, and when 
the publication of the weekly statements ceased, a year or more later, 
the average daily issues were considerably less than 100,000 copies. 

To say that the publishers of the other morning newspapers were 
alarmed is not to exaggerate. The Zribune and Times were least 
affected ; but yet the proprietors of these journals were apparently 
driven to the conclusion that they could not hope to retain all the 
circulation they then had if the World continued to publish as large 
a paper as they did, giving all the news which they gave to their 
readers, and more, and was sold for one-half of their price. The 
publishers of the Zribune and Times did not consult together on this 
subject, but on the 18th of September 1883, Mr. Jones, of the 
latter, astonished the journalists of the country, and the public, by 
reducing the price of the Zimes from four cents to two. The reason 
given for this change was a desire of the Zimes “to include among 
its daily readers a large class of men and women who do not like to 
pay four cents a day, or ten dollars a year, for their morning 
paper.” 

The next morning the 7ribune announced a reduction in its price 
from four cents to three, explaining that “the reduction was made 
on the theory that its readers were its partners, and entitled to share 
in such good fortune as the reduced price of paper.” 
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On:the 16th of September the price of the Herald was reduced 
from three to two cents, but no explanation was given. Mr. Bennett re- 
duced his price because it was necessary in order that the Herald might 
compete successfully with the World, and prevent a rapid falling-off 
of the circulation of the former. Of course he did not care to give 
this explanation to his readers, and he knew that he could not 
deceive the people by assigning any other reason ; the publishers of 
the Tribune and Times had made a mistake in supposing that their 
readers did not know the true reason of their reduction in price, and 
that it was not the one published. | 

Four years have passed since the leading morning newspapers of - 
New York reduced their prices, and what has been the effect upon 
their circulations? The daily editions of the Herald, according to 
the estimates of the best-informed advertising agencies, are now 
at least 21,000 copies smaller than they were in 1883. The Zimes, 
which reduced its price in order to increase the number of its 
readers, had gained at most not more than 5,000 or 6,000 copies on 
an edition of 30,000 in 1883—an increase not as large as the 
growth of population in New York and the surrounding cities and 
towns, and the improved facilities for distribution, ought to have 
ensured. The gain of the 7Z'ribune has been no greater than that of 
the Times, although the latter's desertion of the Republican party in 
1884 is believed to have benefited the 7'ribune by leaving it without 
a political rival among the morning journals of New York. But the 
World, which in 1883 printed only about 15,000 a day, now turns 
out from its mammoth lightning presses nearly 200,000 copies every 
morning. 

These figures prove, if they prove anything, that cheapness alone 
does not recommend a newspaper to popular favour in America, 
or ensure it a larger circulation. The New York Herald has 
fewer readers to-day than it had four years ago, simply because its 
managers do not make a newspaper that pleases the people as well 
as that of four years ago; and intelligent Americans will not read a 
newspaper that they are dissatisfied with, even if it is given to them 
without cost, or the publisher of some other newspaper offers what a 
large class of the Herald’s readers accept as a better article for the 
same money. The latter is probably the true explanation of the 
Herald's decline. For a whole generation, previous to 1883, the 
Herald had no successful rival in the collection and publication of 
the news. It spent money as no other newspaper ever dreamed of 
doing before. It sent Stanley into the heart of Africa to search for 
Dr. Livingstone, and Lieut. De Long, in the Jeannette, to find the 
North Pole. At home it employed more reporters and correspon- 
dents than did any of its contemporaries, and paid them better; and 
its cable dispatches from Europe filled pages, while those of other 
New York newspapers filled columns. It was proverbial, not only 
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in the United States, but in foreign countries, that, whatever else 
might be said of the New York Herald, it printed all the news: that 
was not then said of any other American newspaper. 

It is not said of the Herald any longer. The World is to-day the 
leading newspaper of New York. Its expenditures are not only 
upon a larger scale, but they are more judiciously and effectively 
made. ‘The World is quicker to apprehend just what will interest 
the great mass of the people most, and remarkably successful in 
supplying it. A great part of its so-called ‘ news” is, to be sure, 
the merest gossip, that the great morning newspapers of New York 
ten years ago considered it beneath their dignity to publish; or 
sensational, wordy elaborations of accounts that are worthy only of 
the briefest mention; but a depraved public taste, that had been 
made more depraved by the character of the intellectual food that has 
been furnished it, is as eager in its demand as the drunkard is for 
his cups, and the publisher of the World supplies this demand and 
reaps a golden harvest. The Herald tries to do it, but there does 
not seem to be connected with that paper, as formerly, any man of 
commanding influence in its management who knows how to do it. 

The constituencies of the Times and Tribune are of a different 
character from those of the World, Herald, and Sun. ‘They are the 
better-informed, better-educated, more thoughtful people, who detest 
sensational gossip. The former is the organ of the Independents in 
politics—the people who, though formerly Republicans, became 
dissatisfied with the policy and practices of the party leaders, and 
have generally supported Democratic candidates in the elections of 
the last four years. In the inelegant political slang of the day, they 
are called “ Mugwumps.” The TZribune represents the uncom- 
promising Republicans. The reduction in price has not caused a 
material increase in the circulation of either of these journals. The 
people who buy them now bought them before, and would buy them 
if the price was even higher than the old one. Their editors 
fire over the heads of the readers of their more popular con- 
temporaries. 

It would be interesting, in this relation, to inquire what effect 
recognized connection with a political party has upon the prosperity 
of a great newspaper in the United States, but the limitations of 
space forbid us to enter upon this discussion. It may be remarked, 
however, in passing, that not only in New York, but in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other cities, the newspapers 
that have gained most rapidly in circulation since 1880 have been 
either those that have professed entire independence of political 
parties, or those upon whose necks the party yoke has set very 
lightly. 

Before dismissing the subject of circulation, the following statistics, 
taken from advance sheets of one of the publications of Messrs. 
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George P. Rowell & Co., whose estimates of newspaper circulations 
are probably more nearly accurate than those of any other American 
authority, are introduced to show how important a factor in American 
civilization the newspaper press has become. The whole number of 
periodical publications in the United States and Canada is 15,420, 
and the aggregate of their circulations is 30,165,250. Divided into 
classes indicating frequency of issue, this total circulation is distributed 
as follows :— 


Weekly . .  . 17,946,250 Quarterly . . . 193,250 
Monthly. . . 6,058,250 Bi-weekly . . | 104,000 
Daily . . . . 4,772,500 Tri-weekly. . | 42,750 
Semi-monthly. . 796,750 Bi-monthly. . . 27,500 
Semi-weekly . . 224,000 Total, 30,165,250. 


The number of publications having regular issues of more than 
150,000 copies is stated as 13, and of those printing more than 
100,000, but less than 150,000, there are 12. Of these pub- 
lications, 13 are issued weekly, 7 monthly, 4 daily, and 1 semi- 
monthly. The monthly publications have the largest average issues, 
3,483; and next to them come the dailies, with average issues of 
31,416. The tri-weeklies have the smallest average edition, 909; 
the bi-monthlies come next, with an average of 916; and the average 
issues of the weeklies are 1,545. 

The present serpehaiions of the United States and Canada is 
believed to be rather more than 65 million people, or, allowing five 
persons to a family, 13 million families. The figures above given 
show five regular subscriptions to every ten persons, including 
infants, paupers, and criminals, or two and a half subscriptions to every 
family. The average number of periodicals of all kinds supplied in a 
year to each family is 196, or more than one on each alternate day of 
the year, counting Sundays. Of the monthlies, enough are issued to 
supply one-half of all the families ; of the dailies, enough to supply 
more than one-third of them ; and the issues of the weeklies are large 
enough to give a paper to every family, and leave five million 
surplus subscriptions to be divided among those who take more than 
one weekly paper. A careful study of the results of these computa- 
tions has convinced Mr. Rowell that on the whole he has over- 
estimated the circulations of the periodicals of America, but after 
making liberal reductions, and allowing for paupers, criminals, and 
negro population of the South, who buy very few papers, the figures 
given above probably do not convey an exaggerated | idea of the 
reading habits of the American people. | 

Returning to the recent history of the New York Press, as we 
have already incidentally remarked, the journalistic methods intro- 
duced by the World have been adopted to some extent by the mana- 
gers of every other morning newspaper in the city without causing 
an increase in their circulation, as has already been shown, and have 
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affected the character of the entire daily press of the country. The 
news is published more fully than ever before ; large space is given, 
even in the Zimes and T'ribune, to trivial personal gossip, that the 
editor of neither journal is proud to see in his columns, or would 
have admitted to them ten years ago. Both papers are not only 
lower in tone, but are more carelessly and loosely written, both in 
their editorial and reportorial department than formerly. Even 
intelligent American readers would refuse to labour through long 
editorial discussions, able as many of them are, such as appear in 
some of the leading London journals ; but American newspapers have 
gone to the other extreme, and the rule that has been established in 
more than one New York newspaper office, that the gravest questions 
shall be disposed of, editorially, in articles averaging only from one- 
third to one-half a column in length, precludes the idea of instructive 
or useful treatment of them. The writers are forced to aim at epi- 
grammatic expression rather than at logical argument, to say 
startling things rather than to give their readers valuable or help- 
ful comment on the news of the day. 

The standard of literary excellence in the news columns of the 
New York press has also been lowered by the general substitution 
of “space writing” for the work of salaried reporters, as well as by 
the influences already referred to. Ten years ago the news-gatherers 
of the press were generally paid a fixed salary per week, the rate 
varying with the enterprise, ability, and industry of the individual 
reporters, and they were ordinarily required to tell their stories 
as briefly and pointedly as the importance of the subjects they treated 
would admit of. Now the custom is to pay reporters a fixed rate per 
inch or column of space filled, and the temptation to be diffuse and 
wordy, to fill as much space as possible, is one that few can resist. 
A trivial incident, dressed up in sensational language, introduced 
with startling head-lines and filling half a column, meets the favour 
of local editors, and brings the reporter three or four times as much 
money as would the modest paragraph which the relative importance 
of the event makes it deserve. The prophecy of Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
in 1879 has not been fulfilled. He asked: ‘“ Why shall not the 
most enterprising journal of the decade be that which shall employ 
colossal capital to gather all the news, and then crown and fructify 
its expenditure by having a staff of Greens and Froudes to tell it?” 

Another feature of the journalistic revolution in America, in the 
present decade, has been the wonderful growth of the Sunday news- 
paper. A little more than ten years ago the Sunday press of New 
York comprised two classes of newspapers—the “ flash ” journals, that 
did not appear on secular days, and which secured large circulations 
by the publication of scandals, sometimes bordering on indecency; and 
the Sunday editions of the Herald and Times. No special effort was 
put forth to make the latter superior to their issues on other days of 
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the week. The appearance of the Sunday Tribune marked the birth 
of a new era in that department of journalism, The size of the paper 
was increased by the addition of a four-page (twenty-four column) 
supplement ; the news it published was fuller and more carefully 
prepared, that of the Associated Press being added to by special 
despatches from all important points in the United States, and by 
long cable telegrams from its representatives in Europe. The best 
letters of its best correspondents found place in the Tribune columns 
on Sunday; its literary, artistic, dramatic, and musical criticisms 
were full and of the highest character; and special writers of re- 
cognised talent and popularity were employed to give the paper” 
variety and spice. 

The Sunday Tribune was received with great popular favour, and 
other journals, not only in New York, were not slow in following its 
example and imitating its enterprise. The competition among the 
leading Sunday newspapers has been the sharpest in the history of 
American journalism. They have been increased in size, until the 
largest of them now comprise from twenty-four to thirty-four pages— 
from 168 to 224 columns—less than one-half of which are filled with 
advertisements. Special editions’ are prepared for sale in distant 
cities, and in them the local news of those cities fills; the place of 
much of that of New York, which is removed to make room for it. 
The best work of reporters and correspondents is reserved for the 
Sunday issue; each paper has its own special cable letter from 
Europe, and the most popular authors, the most successful magazine 
writers, leading statesmen and distinguished men of science, are to 
be found among the occasional contributors. This same competi- 
tion has also not only brought the price of the great New York 
Sunday newspapers down from five cents to three, but it has led 
their publishers to incur enormous expense in order to deliver them 
at every important point within a radius of 500 miles of New York 
city early in the day of publication. To accomplish this, special 
railway trains, steamboats, and pony expresses are employed. 

The pushing enterprise of the New York Sunday newspapers has 
brought them into direct competition with those of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, and other smaller cities, and made 
it necessary for the publishers at each of those points to attempt, at 
least, to make as attractive Sunday newspapers as those sent from 
the metropolis. One or two of them had resources and income 
sufficient to enable them to do this; but the establishment of 
“syndicates” for furnishing news and special articles has enabled 
even those of restricted capital and circulation to issue Sunday 
editions that compare favourably with those that come from the 
metropolitan presses. These syndicates were originally combinations 
of newspaper publishers for the purchase and simultaneous publi- 
cation in different parts of the country of stories written by the most 
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popular authors. These combinations were able to: pay to writers 
higher prices than even the magazines offered, while the cost to each 
newspaper was very small. Latterly the management of syndicates 
has fallen into private hands, and the field of their operations has 
been very much enlarged. An individual or firm becomes a dealer 
in literary wares. Buying from the authors stories, correspondence, 
special articles on all sorts of topics, copies of them are multiplied 
and sold in numerous cities, with the understanding that they are 
not to be printed before a given date. The writers are liberally 
paid, but the expense to each publisher is very small. Many of our 
most distinguished men and women write for those syndicates which 
furnish hundreds of columns of original articles of the highest order 
of journalistic excellence every week. Henry Ward Beecher was 
writing a series of syndicate papers upon European travel at the time 
of his death. 

The syndicates furnish stories, short and serial, by the most 
popular authors, letters from New York and other cities by distin- 
guished journalists, cable letters from Europe, which are telegraphed 
from New York, special letters on scientific and other topics by men 
who are recognized authorities upon the subjects upon which they 
write, fashion letters, letters on domestic economy and agriculture, 
and, in fact, cover almost every department of journalistic work. 
The publisher of a Sunday newspaper in a third-class city can there- 
fore make his issues compare favourably with those published from 
the great New York, Boston and Philadelphia offices, and at an 
expense that he can afford. The improvement in American Sunday 
newspapers since 1880 has been wonderful. Some of them, besides 
printing the news of the day, vie with the popular monthly 
magazines in the variety and literary merit of their contents. 

The business of advertising in newspapers has very greatly in- 
creased since 1880. The Tribune, Times, Herald, and Sun, of New 
York, do not surrender any larger proportions of their space to 
advertisements than they did at the beginning of the decade, because 
when the demands for it increased the first two advanced their prices 
25 to 33 per cent. The loss of circulation by the Herald and Sun 
have probably prevented the pressure upon the columns of those two 
newspapers from increasing greatly ; while the growth of the adver- 
tising business of the World has been as phenomenal as its increase 
in circulation. And this growth has been in a direction not antici- 
pated by journalists, The editor of the Tribune, in the address 
quoted near the beginning of this article, probably expressed the 
prevalent opinions among American newspaper publishers when he 
said: ‘“‘The upshot of it all seems to be that in the long run cheap 
advertising must seek cheap mediums. The papers of the largest 
circulation cannot afford to cultivate it. The chambermaid that 
wants a place at $15 a month cannot long afford to appeal to 100,000 
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readers for it. She can better go to an employment agency. The 
man who has a horse to sell will not talk to 100,000 readers about its 
points; he will go to the sales stable. The man who wants a cook 
will not advertise for her any more than he will go for his winter's 
supply of coal.” 

And yet this is just what each one of these people is doing to- 
day. The New York World, which probably had an average circula- 
tion during the first seven months of the present year of at least 
175,000 copies a day, published during the same period no less than 
342,657 “want ” advertisements, or more than all of its New York 
morning contemporaries combined. And as its circulation has © 
increased from month to month during the past four years, the 
volume of this class of advertisements has grown in at least like 
ratio. There are no advertisers who are more urgent in their 
demand for the largest circulation of the medium they use for making 
known their wants, than those who buy three or four lines of space 
for a day or two; and there is no department of the advertising 
business that is as profitable to the newspapers that secure it. In 
every large city of the United States the “small advertisements ” 
are to be found in the newspapers having the largest, or avery large, 
circulation. 

The revolution in the journalism of New York since 1880 has 
had its counterpart in almost every other important city of the 
United States. Everywhere prices were reduced in 1883, or soon 
after, and as arule publishers have been disappointed in not securing 
as great an increase in circulation as they hoped for. Everywhere 
the popularity of a newspaper has been found to depend upon the 
success of its editors and managers in apprehending the demands of 
the public and their skill in supplying them. 

The last feature of American journalistic development during the 
present decade to be noticed here is the growth in numbers and the 
improvement in the character of the country weekly newspapers of the 
Union. The opportunity to obtain articles and correspondence of a high 
order of excellence from the syndicates already mentioned, has enabled 
the publishers of some of these journals to make them much better 
than formerly ; but the most potent agency in this respect has been 
the introduction of “ready-set ” matter. 

About the beginning of the decade a firm in New York and 
another in Chicago began to put into type miscellaneous selections 
and to make stereotyped plates of them, the right to use which they 
sold to publishers for 25 cents a column. ‘These plates could be cut 
in two at any point, so as to be made to fit newspaper columns of 
varying length, or to omit any article that the editor did not wish to 
publish. The use of these plates enabled a publisher to fill a part 
of his papers with readable matter at much less expense than the 
cost of setting the type would have been. 
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This ‘“ plate-matter ” became at once so popular with country pub- 
lishers that new features were from time to time introduced. Original 
letters from New York, Washington, Boston, and other cities were 
furnished, and special articles by talented writers were secured. To- 
day one of these “ plate-matter” manufacturing firms has branch 
offices and foundries in New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and San Francisco, maintaining a corps of editors and 
employing a large force of compositors and stereotypers at each 
point. It furnishes matter for almost every department of a news- 
paper except editorial articles and local news, has a bureau of special 
correspondents at Washington, and has made it possible to publish 
newspapers in the country towns at one-half or two-thirds of the 
former expense, and to make them better than ever before. This 
improvement has caused the country newspapers to be more popular 
than before, and their circulation has increased. Papers may also 
be published now in places where formerly they could not be main- 
tained ; and thus is to be explained, probably, the fact that the 
weekly newspapers of the United States and Canada publish more 
copies by 5,000,000 than there are families in those countries. 

The character of the journalism of America has not yet become 
permanently established. The next ten years are likely to witness 
as important changes as the last seven have brought, but he 
would be a bold prophet who should venture to foretell the nature of 
them. The newspapers of the United States print the news of the 
world more fully to-day than they did in 1880, and if the standards 
of good taste and of literary excellence have been lowered in the 
daily press, they never were as high as they now are in the Sunday 
and weekly newspapers and in the popular monthly magazines. 


[Copyrighted U.S.A., 1887, by Z. L. Wurrte.] 





ARE WE EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN? 


WE have by general "consent assumed that this is a question upon 
which there can be but little, if any, difference of opinion. Know-_ 
ing, as I do, that the opinion of my fellow-teachers is very adverse 
to the present system of elementary education, I shall venture to 
state some of their objections to it, in the hope that it may be 
deemed advisable to give the matter some consideration. 

I. Our first objection is, that the Education Code is based on a 
wrong principle—the principle of payment by results. 

The average grant per head for England and Wales is at present 
17s. 6d. Of this sum, 4s. 6d. is paid for attendance alone. The 
remaining 13s. is paid for proficiency in the various subjects of 
instruction, or, to speak more specifically, it depends on the results. 
of the examination held by the Government Inspector. The amount 
under this head may vary from about 18s. in the best schools to 
about 6s. in the worst. 

This system of varying the payment according to the results is. 
in vogue in no other part of the world. It is defended on one 
ground alone, viz., that it is a guarantee of an adequate return being’ 
obtained for the money spent in education by the Government. 
Passing over the question which at once suggests itself, Why do not 
other Governments insist on a similar guarantee? we ask that 
teachers may be heard on this head. They assert that better results 
would be obtained if payment did not depend on results. 

What is the general character of the education at present? Is it 
not the primary aim of teachers to make as much money as they 
can? By the result in £ s. d. they stand or fall. Everything 
depends on success in examinations, and therefore everything is made 
subservient to this. We dare not give epecial attention to the training 
of faculty—the culture of the pupils. This is a long and laborious 
Process, and it is often difficult to bring the result of such teaching 
to a crucial test. Hence the mere acquisition of knowledge becomes 
the main object. Average excellence is required. A dull lad is a 
plague. Every method of forcing is adopted with such. A sharp 
lad is often neglected—a grievous loss to the State, for after all is 
considered, it is on the excellence of the best that our superiority as 
a nation depends. 

There is scarcely any opportunity on the examination-day to 
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test the methods of working. It is an extraordinary day, and 
does not offer a fair criterion of the usual manner of conducting 
a school. 

It is in the nature of things that the best work cannot be so 
thoroughly tested as that which is only on the surface. Inspectors 
are instructed to attach due importance to method and to moral 
training; but this part of their instructions is practically a dead 
letter. We do not say that the training and culture of the children 
are neglected. Even from an examination point of view, to do this 
would be a mistake. But we do say there would be more culture in 
our schools, more true education, if teachers were free to work in 
the manner best suited to the capacities and requirements of the 
pupils. Examinations ought not to be the “ be-all and end-all” of 
education. 

It is sometimes possible to regulate the pay of the workman by 
the amount of the work done. In workshops, factories, &c., this 
is often done without there being any suspicion of injustice to the 
worker. There can be no objection to the principle when we have a 
certain means of estimating the value of the work done. But this 
is not the case in regard to education. Teachers equal in skill and 
in every other respect do not produce similar results. The outcome 
is largely determined by the character and circumstances of the 
children, and by the educational appliances which are at the disposal 
of the teachers. To propose to pay clergymen, doctors, and lawyers 
in exact proportion to their successes or failures would readily be 
admitted to be ridiculous and absurd. In many respects the case of 
the teachers is exactly analogous. As in the other professions, they 
may use the best means in the best way, and the desired result may 
not be obtained. In proportion as they aim at the highest results, 
there is greater uncertainty as to the outcome. Are we therefore to 
encourage the lower to the detriment of the higher, in order, for- 
sooth, that we may have an exact equivalent for the money that is 
given by the State? Todo so is to degrade education, and thus 
eventually to cause serious loss to the country. 

The principle of payment by results is a wrong one even when it 
is applied only to those results of teaching which can be fairly and 
accurately estimated—i.e., to those of a purely mechanical character. 
There is great difficulty in securing uniformity of standard. Inspec- 
tors interpret the Code differently. They vary also in their estimate 
of the relative value to the children of the different subjects included 
in the school curriculum. The varying circumstances of the schools 
and scholars have all to be considered. 

Another objection to the present method of payment is that least 
help is given where it is most needed. The richest schools, with the 
best appliances and the choicest children, earn the highest grants. 
Poor struggling schools, with none of the advantages of their richer 
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neighbours, are left to struggle on without the much-needed assist- 
‘ance that should be afforded them. By amore uniform method of 
apportioning the grants much might be done to remedy this 
anomaly. 

II. The love of learning is discouraged under the present system. 
That children do not leave our elementary schools imbued with 
the love of learning may be conclusively shown from the statistics 
relating to night-schools. The average number of children in day- 
schools for the year ending August 1886 was 3,438,425. The 
average school lifetime is not more than eight years, About 
400,000 boys and girls, therefore, leave our day-schools yearly ; if. 
only 10 per cent. of the boys attended night-schools for three years 
after leaving the day-schools, the attendance in night-schools would 
reach 60,000. The actual number was 26,089. When we deduct 
those who attend through compulsion from parents, and those whose 
object is merely to obtain certificates of proficiency in the higher 
standards, it will be apparent that only a very small number indeed 
attend through love of learning. Teachers are agreed that it is 
quite an exceptional thing to find a pupil who really loves learning 
for its own sake, : 

Such are the fruits of our present system. The primary aim in 
our schools is not to educate but to obtain results. The dull, the 
delicate, the ill-fed, the incapable are pushed forward to obtain the 
coveted passes. The whole tone of the teaching is lowered. Let us 
take an illustration of what is here meant from a lesson in geography. 
How interesting it is, how stimulating, to take the pupils an imaginary 
journey into Switzerland, for example ; to read to them some glorious 
description of mountain scenery, and to endeavour to make them 
realize the actual character of the country! But does it now pay ? 
For examination purposes, would not a list of the highest mountains, 
the chief lakes, and important towns be more likely to be of advantage 
to the pupil? A teacher feels that this latter must be attended to, 
even if the former is neglected ; and the inevitable result is, only the 
facts are taught. It is the same in every department of study. 
Educational methods become mechanical, to suit a mechanical system 
of examination. The children ask for bread, and we give them a 
stone. They are repelled and disgusted, and their natural love of 
learning is quenched. 

The feeling of dislike to all studies is intensified by the “ hurry 
and worry ” that now characterizes school life. This is partly caused 
by the complexity and the extent of the work, but in addition to 
this the teacher has to contend against the bad classification which 
prevails in our schools. Each child is expected to advance a 
standard in each year. Although some exceptions to this rule are 
allowed, the number is not nearly sufficient. The badly classified 
pupil is a source of continual worry to the teachers, This reacts on 
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the teaching. It is not in the nature of things that this should be 
the case,.and a remedy might easily be found. Teachers ask to be 
allowed within certain limits to exercise some discretion in the placing 
of their pupils. 

The problem to be solved is how to apportion the Education 
Grant so as to secure an adequate return for the money spent. 
Whatever method is adopted for this purpose, it will be a clear gain 
if we can at the same time improve the general character of the 
education given. Certain conditions are essential to success in 
teaching. The Government has it in its power to see that these 
conditions are complied with, and in so doing would obtain the best 
guarantee of the teaching being efficient. 

1. The staff of teachers must be adequate to the work required. 
Let every care be taken in the selection and training of teachers, 
and let none be allowed to obtain certificates until the Government 
authorities have satisfied themselves that they are really competent. 
This matter of fitness on the part of the teachers is the most 
important of all. In many respects there is room for improvement. 
The standard of attainment for what are technically called untrained 
teachers (those who have not been to a training college) should at 
least be as high as that required in the case of trained teachers. 
The requirements in regard to practical skill in teaching should be 
more stringent. Increased facilities should be afforded for teachers 
to obtain university degrees, either by the affiliation of the training 
colleges to the universities, or by the further assimilation of the 
teacher’s course of study to the requirements for obtaining degrees. 

The pupil-teacher system must be modified. Young teachers, 
who are often but little older than the pupils themselves, cannot be 
expected to have the tact and skill which are required in successful 
teaching. In this matter we are peculiar—we have no imitators in 
other countries. Young teachers are sometimes useful for certain 
routine work—examination of exercises, &c.—but nowhere else would 
they be permitted to have entire charge of classes. None should be 
allowed to count upon the school staff until they have had at least 
two years’ initiation into their duties. If this were done, it would 
remove one of the principal causes of the present unsatisfactory 
character of the instruction; the employment of young teachers 
leading almost invariably to mechanical teaching. 

Within proper limits, inducements in the form of grants in aid 
should be held out to managers to be liberal in the provision of 
school staff. Certain subjects, as reading, writing, geography, &c., 
can be taught to large classes. Other subjects, as arithmetic, 
composition, spelling, &c., usually require a large amount of indi- 
vidual teaching. In determining the number of pupils to apportion 
to a teacher, a proper balance must be struck. Having regard 
merely to efficiency, from thirty to forty pupils might be apportioned 
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to every adult teacher. Considerations of expense, however, make 
it necessary to increase this number. The maximum should never 
exceed fifty. The present plan of fixing the minimum of staff so as 
to meet the exigencies of the poorest schools is misleading. There 
is a tendency to approximate to this limit. It would be better if 
the Government fixed the staff to suit the average schools, and 
allowed exceptions in the case of the poorest. 

2. Managers should be required to provide suitable premises and 
a proper supply of apparatus. ‘There is little fault to be found with 
the school buildings at present. There has been a marked improve- 
ment since the introduction of the School Board system. In the 
case of a few of the old buildings the requirements might be more 
stringently enforced. In the matter of apparatus there are great 
differences. When pecuniary difficulties arise, it is often found that 
managers will prefer to struggle on with barely sufficient staff and 
inadequate appliances, rather than lose control of the religious 
teaching. The condition of such schools is one of semi-starvation. 
Even in the case of some School Boards the cry for economy is so 
strong that the efficiency of the schools is seriously impaired. To 
meet this state of things, one of two plans might be adopted. 
The first may be called the South Kensington plan. The authorities 
at South Kensington supply drawing materials to recognized schools 
at anominal charge. It may be said that one part of the drawing 
grant is administered in this form. As a consequence, local com- 
mittees have little difficulty in providing suitable apparatus, &c. 
The second plan is that of paying a fixed proportion of the cost. 
This would leave managers greater liberty in the choice of materials. 
It has further the recommendation of simplicity in its favour. 

3. The innate differences in children and the variations in their 
circumstances must be recognized. ‘The principle of considering all 
schools and all scholars as if they were of one type is carried too far. 
There should be more inspection and less examination. Roughly 
speaking, inspection inquires into the methods and appliances, exami- 
nation into the results. Let the Government see that the teachers 
are fully competent, that they have every requisite to success, and then 
give them more liberty of action under proper supervision. 

One aim which must be carefully kept in view, in endeavouring to 
raise the character of the education given in our elementary schools, 
should be to secure a good class of teachers—men and women who 
are fitted in every way for their work. We shall never attract the 
best until we place more reliance on the genius and character of the 
teacher. A great teacher—an Arnold, a Pestalozzi, a Froebel—is 
not possible under the present system. Such as these would not 
obtain the required percentage of passes. The education of the 
great majority of our children is a great and noble work, and, were 
the conditions favourable, would attract great and noble workers, 
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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CANADA. 


Few people are aware of the variety of life existing in the second 
oldest colony of the Crown. The neighbourhood of Quebec is full 
of ancient associations, and the city has an Old World air, very 
unlike anything to be found in other parts of the continent. 
Montreal combines the past with the present, while Toronto is 
altogether modern, having wide streets, too large for the traffic, like 
Munich, and straggling out in every direction as if determined to 
make as good an appearance as possible. Since the period of 
Confederation, the Dominion has attracted the emigrant to an 
increasing extent, and now that the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
are connected by railway, her progress ought to be assured. ‘The 
same forces, for good or ill, that exist in America, are also working 
on a smaller scale, but the advantage is with Canada, for while 
in the United States the emigrant becomes Americanized, and 
loses every characteristic, except that of nationality, in an excess 
of individuality which has nothing as a guide, the Canadian has 
the free play of his genius, tempered by the union with Great 
Britain, whose settled historical position unconsciously places a 
check on too rapid advance, which thereby gives time for con- 
sideration. 

The Province of Quebec, from long settlement and close connec- 
tion with Europe, possesses for the traveller the greatest amount 
of attraction, unless his aim is the study of material progress, 
as he can observe the growth of enterprise over a definite period. 
The population is fully two-thirds French, whose ancestors, like their 
own at home, have mercilessly cut down trees till the country is 
bare and uninteresting. At the time of the conquest the British 
Government allowed the language and laws to be retained, besides 
confirming the various religious bodies in the possession of their 
charters. Owing to this, the whole of the island of Montreal lay in 
the hands of the Sulpicians, and it has only been within the life of 
the present generation that it became possible to commute into one 
payment the yearly sum due to the Seminary on the purchase of 
land. These extraordinary rights, existing over the whole of Lower 
Canada, gave great power to the French, which lasted till the break- 
up of the feudal system. While it remained, however, there was an 
old-fashioned and dignified society, many of its members bearing & 
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“de” before their names, and maintaining the traditions of La Belle 
France. They mingled with the best class of the early English 
settlers, and at Montreal both were on such good terms with one 
another, that the Protestants were allowed to hold their service a 
Mass in the church still standing close to the Bonsecour M: 

‘All this has now changed. The seigneurs are no more; theyfsi 
into poverty and grew degenerate with the sale of their 

Many an old chateau still exists, like those which may yet be seen 
in Tyrol, standing amid extensive grounds, with title-deeds from 
the Grand Monarque; but the empty rooms are falling into decay, 
and the wind moans through the stately avenue of firs, as if singing 
the requiem of the Augustan days of France. The people, as they 
come again to the front, appear without their former elegance of 
manner, and are morose, owing no doubt to the hardships they have 
undergone and the loss of their ascendancy. Among the few who 
are advanced Liberals there is a wider culture and a wise apprecia- 
tion of their forefathers’ religious toleration, but the majority, in 
clinging to ancient ways, have fallen out of touch with modern 
progress, At present their loyalty is beyond question, but the race 
instinct is strong—so strong that at first the defeat and capture of 
Napoleon III. at Sedan was not believed. They look, too, with a 
half-jealous eye on the advance of the English-speaking population, 
and do not fraternize with the Irish, notwithstanding the similarity 
of religious belief. 

While the inhabitants of the Province of Quebec are the Conser- 
vative force in the Dominion, those of the Province of Ontario are 
the Liberal. One enters another sphere of existence when one 
passes the boundary line. Everything is well done: the go-ahead 
spirit of the New World is visible, and there is a feverish anxiety, 
more American than English, in the desire to “ get on.” The climate 
is good: peach orchards extend for miles between Niagara and 
Hamilton, the farming is excellent, and manufactures abound. The 
sturdy independence which animated the first immigrants is still a 
living principle in their descendants, and this is no small praise, for 
though there may be something poetical about cutting out a home 
in the wild backwoods, the work is so disheartening that it generally 
breaks a man down long before his time. No one but an Anglo- 
Saxon could have done it, and maintained a forward position also. 
When, therefore, one travels through Ontario with admiration for 
its progress, and sees its cities, the leagues of cultivation where once 
the forest grew, it is hardly possible to imagine the beginning was 
made in some degree through sorrow and disappointment. In 
triumphing over difficulties, however, and successfully facing great 
odds, the people have acquired a grandiloquence of expression, with 
@ conscious air of superiority, which borders on “ Spread Eagleism.” 
Their self-satisfaction, nevertheless, is so genuine, that it is difficult 
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to find fault with such a curious phase of importance. If envy 
exists, it is generally of Montreal, which continues to remain the 
largest and wealthiest city ; while a kind of pity, not unmixed witha 
tinge of contempt, is felt for the backwardness of the French. The 
Lower Canadian, in return, prides himself on his historical position, 
and although no longer the soul of the Confederation, has greater 
refinement, as the soil of Ontario is too prolific; so that if one might 
faintly draw a classical illustration, the one province may be likened 
to Boeotia and the other to Attica. 

The most successful professional men in any part of the country 
rarely acquire capital, and all wealth is therefore in the hands of the 
merchants, who are the people of the land, the dispensers of patron- 
age, and their smiles are the hopes of an aspiring politician. The 
interests of bankers and brokers are so closely allied with those of 
the merchants, that the three may be classed as the mercantile com- 
munity. This, of course, can only exist in the towns, and the life of 
the agriculturist, though his labours are the most important, is 
naturally one apart in so enormous a territory. The isolation is 
most keenly felt by the younger members of a family, who show a 
disposition to seek work elsewhere, though curiously enough the 
competition in the cities is driving to the country a large proportion 
of those whose prospect of advancement is not very sure. Lawyers 
and doctors are as plentiful as autumnal leaves, the French having a 
particular liking for the position of an “ avocat,” as the profession 
very often leads to Government employment; while not only in 
Canada, but in the United States, a medical man has a higher social 
standing than in Great Britain; so that, although the men of real 
eminence are few, the juniors make up for it by a certain amount 
of harmless assumption, 

The great event in the annals of social life is a change of Gover- 
nors, and a thrill of emotion runs through the heart of Society as the 
period comes round. There is a monotony in Canadian towns, 
which at times becomes rather dreary, as those who are not obliged 
to work have really nothing to do, for everything is shaped to the 
necessities of business. It is consequently a matter of little wonder 
that the arrival of a distinguished man for a term of years should 
create excitement, or that Society, being without an object, should 
make a golden calf and call it “ Rideau Hall,” after the viceregal 
residence. Of course, it is only the select few living out of Ottawa 
who can gain admittance there, but this is sought for with the per- 
tinacity that was exhibited in the “ Hunting of the Snark.” On 
the other hand, every one who owns an evening coat expects to be 
asked to the drawing-rooms and receptions held by the Governor in 
the various towns which it is his duty to visit. These have been 
carried to an absurd degree, so that ludicrous scenes occasionally 
occur. The better-half of some honourable senator rushes to display 
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her solitary dress, or her lord, exhilarated by the novelty of his 
situation, is overpowered with admiration for the noble blood of 
England. The usual quarrels about precedence take place, though 
none is Officially granted except to members of Parliament; but if a 
Lieutenant-Governor happens to possess a troublesome family, there 
is no end to the airs of importance or to the silly demands. 

Owing to the out-of-the-way position of Ottawa, nobody visits it 
except on business or by the invitation of friends, so that Society is 
altogether official, being mainly composed of civil servants, who 
swagger a great deal on very small means. As the merchant cares 
little about politics, the House of Commons cannot be called a repre~ 
sentative assembly of the worth of the nation, and members are really 
deputies, who vote steadily according to party. It is the fancied 
interest of the towns to be Conservative, because of the manufacturers 
who give employment to labour, and the Government of Sir John 
Macdonald represents the Protectionist or National policy. The 
programme is to reconcile provincial ideas with the progress of the 
country, a feat that cannot be accomplished, for the provinces have 
no natural link with one another. The people have been bewitched 
by the marvellous development of the United States, and are blind 
to the troubles that the nation is making for itself. The fiscal 
system, which gives an annual surplus, like the one in the hands of 
the Washington Government, is too great a temptation to be easily 
resisted, especially when there is wrapped up in it the insidious 
fiction of the way to increase the value of the labour market. The 
reaction, however, in 1878, against Free Trade has become so strong, 
that the Liberal Party have forsaken their principles, and it was 
declared in Parliament this year by the Finance Minister that their 
conversion was a matter for congratulation, When, therefore, the 
tariff proves a failure, as it ultimately must, there is no telling what 
the next move will be; so that the future of the Dominion is not very 
bright. The people of the North-West require cheap articles in 
order to keep down their cost of production, those of Ontario cheap 
raw materials to make the necessary agricultural implements, and 
the market of the Nova Scotians is in the New England States. As 
America will not yet grant Free Trade, the attempt is being made to 
turn the energy of the inhabitants of the Lower Province towards 
their iron mines, but as these cannot be worked under a duty of $4 
a ton, if at that, the other portions of the Confederation must pay 
for the encouragement of progress, or be content to proceed accord- 
ing to Nature in the enjoyment of cheap living through free 
exchange. Under the egis of Protection, and in the desire to 
advance, a huge debt has been built up, amounting now to 
$225,105,961, which, with a population of scarcely five millions, is 
large enough to create apprehension as to the sanity displayed with 
regard to schemes of improvement, for the increase of urtificial life 
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will render the ultimate return to natural existence not only trouble- 
some but dangerous. 

In a country where money is the test by which standing is. gauged, 
because it signifies the success of the individual, the real Society of 
a given town is not easily seen, and a well-to-do stranger on his 
arrival is very naturally swept into the current that happens to be 
flowing on the highest level. The good things of the world are of 
course more plentiful in this stream than in any other, for it nearly 
always bears along the elements of wealth. Should a hotel-keeper 
or a land speculator make a fortune, as either or any one may easily 
do who is clever enough during periods of inflation, and desire to 
rise in the social scale, he mixes with the brokers, having probably 
already had dealings with them, buys a fair amount of some second- 
rate bank shares, gets elected as a director, and a short time after- 
wards is put up for a club. He plays poker in the afternoons, and 
stands champagne to his friends, who not unfrequently drink from 
pewter mugs, owing to the plentifulness in which it is supplied, like 
the Lancashire miners during the last period of prosperity. He is 
known very soon as a “ good fellow,” attends the public balls, cashes 
1.0.U.’s without difficulty, and is speedily enrolled among the fashion 
of the place. 

The plutocrat is generally a successful man, who, to attain addi- 
tional lustre, and as a set-off against the old-established Society, 
leans upon some distant relation or connection by marriage in England 
who may happen to enjoy a little more than ordinary respectability. 
He makes frequent trips ‘‘home,” entertains his friends in London, 
and his wife, arrayed in solid grandeur, is, on their return, the admi- 
ration and inspection of every five o’clock tea. His dinners are dull 
and ostentatious, while the company is heavy in hand, each one being 
impressed with his own importance, but all paying court to the latest 
man of the hour, In the triumph of the moment, this fortunate 
individual speaks like an oracle, and carries everything before him 
by remarking, on questions of etiquette, that such and such a thing 
“is never done in England.” Conversation on the topics of the day, 
on the life of other lands, is altogether unknown. A blank expres- 
sion of indifference greets any one who tries it, but, if you are 
shrewd or wish to play your part, it is easy to allude to a dinner with 
His Royal Highness or to lobbying at Washington. There is, how- 
ever, an excuse for all this in the arrogance of the British provincial 
who is settled in or travels through the country. He is too often 
valued on his own assertions, and as a consequence the growth of 
self-conceit is correspondingly rapid. The transition from compara- 
tive obscurity to sudden renown, in becoming the “ cynosure of every 
eye,” weakens his head. With the sparkle of the first bottle of 
champagne the paternal villa in the old country rises to the dignity 
of an ancestral abode, but with the second the innermost shrines of 
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Belgravia were the haunts of his youth. This sort of thing is 
greedily swallowed by the younger men, especially by those who 
frequent the clubs, and who are nearly all uninteresting, for they 
know nothing and rarely rise to anything. Their manners are 
familiar, while their conversatian is bombastic. Their souls hardly 
creep above mediocrity, and their thoughts are as the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth, but no one knoweth from whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth. 

It is naturally evident that the above picture is not applicable to 
all phases of Canadian life and society ; but so long as money con- 
tinues the object of existence, it must maintain a very foremost - 
place. The traveller, therefore, who passes through Canada to-day, 
who sees only the exterior of the colony, and has no time to dive 
beneath “the show of outward things,” will come away with rather 
a mixed impression. He will hear a great deal about the resources 
and the development of the country, but next to nothing of its in- 
tellectual advance. He will not be told of the French Canadian 
poet who was crowned a few years ago by the French Academy. He 
will know nothing of the scientific workers—or would not, at any rate, 
if his visit had been paid prior to that of the British Association ; 
and he runs a very strong chance of imagining there is no love of 
literature, art, or music. With the more equal distribution of wealth, 
nevertheless, a Society of culture is growing in most towns of the 
Dominion, but especially at Montreal and Toronto, which will allow 
the uncultivated business-man to sneer away over his after-dinner 
tobacco at literary aspirations, and to “ pig-it ” like the prodigal son 
in the solitudes of ostracism. The want of a common bond of 
union is the only thing that keeps apart the increasing atoms, and 
prevents them from attaining sufficient power, by coalescing, to give 
the necessary tone to Society. At the moment, they are separated 
by religious differences, by national distinctions or temperance 
opinions, and as a consequence lack that elasticity which should 
enable them to embrace with complaisance the world of thought and 
manners ; but culture will be the healing influence, and under her 
beneficent sway the future in this respect is full of hope. 

In Canada, probably more than in other countries, unless in 
British Colonies generally, there is a large amount of hope. Every 
one aspires to something beyond the actual business of life, and no 
one is satisfied to remain in his station. This is all very well, when 
the aspirant has anything in him, but too often it is the result of 
jealousy. The lower social orders are steeped in this, even to the 
lowest depth, so that it is better for a man never to attempt climbing 
to greatness than to commence and stick half-way. Nothing but 
ascendancy answers, ascendancy that is maintained ; and because this 
is rarely acquired, there is no acknowledged tone. One weakness of 
young democracies is evident in this, for where the possibilities of 
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life lie equally on the paths of all, the failure to attain a share is 
also to be seen of all. Equality is therefore no more a reality in 
Colonial democratic communities than in monarchical Europe. The 
people of the latter are in a way better off, for superiority is ac- 
knowledged, and genius of every description can be rewarded with 
distinctions which no wealth may buy, like the German order of 
merit that was accepted by Carlyle; but when success rests for 
recompense on a money test, the bitterness of not obtaining it 
accentuates the disappointments of the world. ‘There is great com- 
pensation, however, in Canada, for the predominance of jealousy, as 
the moral sense of the community, rests on a high idea of right. A 
wide licence of intercourse exists between man and woman, which is 
never overstepped, for a spirit of chivalry exists that is native to the 
land, 





THE QUEEN'S “REBEL SUBJECTS.” 


WsEN it was proposed in England to raise money, as a Jubilee 
present, from English women to the Queen, to which all women, - 
from the peasant to the princess, should subscribe—an offering 
from women to a woman, a representative woman, who happened by 
the accident of fate to hold a unique position—the idea found a 
strange response on the other side of the Atlantic amongst 
American women, who asked to be allowed to contribute. This 
request was refused, most courteously, it is true, but still refused, 
as it was agreed that the money was to be devoted to a cause 
strictly English, and perhaps partly to an English charity. 

“You, who are her Majesty’s rebel subjects,” said a noble 
lady playfully, “have shown a true interest in this matter, which 
the Queen deeply appreciates; but this Jubilee offering must 
remain one confined to her own subjects. Perhaps later on, a coro- 
nation jewel, some token from American women to a woman 
whom they respect so deeply, might be in order.” Now, American 
women are not even rebellious subjects, but they are the Queen’s 
friends and powerful allies. A gift from American women would 
be in the highest degree a compliment to her Majesty, for it would 
have been gained by her purely personal character. It is difficult 
for an English subject to understand properly the independence of 
an American woman. No patronage can help her, no title of 
nobility can raise her a step higher than she is elevated by the 
chivalry of the American man, who has put her always a step higher 
than himself; the American woman has from her childhood looked 
up only to God, to her ideal, and to the man she loves. That any 
human creature could “rank ” her has never occurred to her. Per- 
haps no woman in the world, certainly none who holds what we 
call a “position” in the arena of fashion and in the realms of 
cultivated ladyhood, is so certain of her position as an American 
woman, 

The abuse of this freedom, the abuse of this indulgence, of this 
most devoted and most honourable respect with which the American 
man treats his women, has created a type often seen in its most 
exaggerated and offensive form in foreign cities, sometimes in 
fashionable circles in London, where certain strange orchids flower, 
not known, however, to the American botanist. The enfranchised 
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American female, the beloved of English novelists, is a specimen 
unknown to the best American society. As an English lady might 
dislike to be included in the descriptions of the ‘“ Kickleburys on 
the Rhine,” so the well-bred American lady fails to recognize herself 
in these descriptions, until, in travelling, she meets one, or perhaps 
two, of these exceptions, and sees that the novelist, be he Trollope 
or be she Ouida, was not so much of a caricaturist as one feared. 

Still there is a curious, a laughable inability on the part of the 
American to present the best phase of his anomalous civilization to 
the English ; there is an hereditary inability to understand American 
manners, customs, cultivation, and real sentiment on the part of the 
English. Not all the seventy-five thousand who went over to the 
Jubilee, not the intermarriages, so frequent now, not the perpetual 
travel from London to New York, and the friendly return trips of 
the wandering American, not the popularity even of several of our 
cultivated American Ministers, can introduce to the English mind 
what an American really is. He is something between Walt Whit- 
man and Joaquin Miller and Mr. Lowell; perhaps the nearer he is 
to Walt Whitman or Joaquin Miller the more amusing he will 
prove to be. 

The independence of the American wife is also a perpetual surprise, 
no doubt, to women who do not claim any such freedom of will. 
There is no doubt that English wives are the more obedient of the 
two, and allow their lords and masters to rule them in the small, as 
well as in the greater, events of life, and are far more loyally true 
to that phrase in the marriage service, “ Wilt thou obey him?” than 
are their Transatlantic sisters. 

The explanation is this: an American man has seldom asked his 
wife to obey him. He places her at the head of his house, a queen 
of all she surveys, “her right there is none to dispute.” He believes 
that she knows far more of social laws and duties than he does. He 
must work, subdue the continent, make money in Wall Street, attend 
to the election of the next President, &c. He will be very much 
obliged to madame if she will order his household, give him a status 
in society, leave his cards for him, bring up his children, and s0 
manage that an excellent dinner greets him when he returns; on his 
side, he puts his cheque-book and his service, his honour, his respect, 
his love, at her feet (we have placed the terms advisedly, in accord- 
ance with the creed of the nineteenth century), 

A woman who is so trusted by her husband naturally decides for 
herself as to the minor matters of journeys to and from Europe, 
summer saunterings for herself, and her views as to where the boys 
and girls shall be educated, a thousand and one other practical 
questions, which in England are generally referred to the master of 
the house. Hence, American women grow to the English mind 
strangely independent. A whimsical anecdote may illustrate this point. 
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A few years ago, an English gentleman was visiting in an American 
family. He had observed that the lady was preparing for a visit to 
Newport. At dinner the husband said, “ My dear, I think I shall 
select Saratoga this summer—I prefer it; would you and the girls 
go ?”— Certainly not,” said the lady, “ my preparations are all for 
Newport.” Whereupon the family amicably divided. Shortly after 
this, in another household, this same gentleman overheard a wife 
say, “Charles, dear, I am going to Europe next week with Alice; 
her throat demands it.”—“ Are you, my dear?” said the husband ; 
“why, lam rather sorry, as I had taken a house for you at Newport 
this summer.”—“ Yes, I am going, and will you kindly stop at 
the Cunard office to-morrow and secure the tickets,” &c. &c. 
The English husband could contain himself no longer. “ Do you 
know,” said he, “I could not stand such a wife. If I am going 
a journey, and I wish my wife to go with me, I tell her so; if I 
decide not to go, I come home and say I have changed my mind, and 
she obediently unpacks her boxes and remains at home.”—“ Unpacks 
her trunks!” said the American wife, speechless with amazement. 

It must be said, however, of these somewhat masterful females, 
that they are not, as a rule, the less devoted to their husbands than 
English women, nor do they demand any greater concession when 
soberly asked to consider a question than any other wives. After 
the late war, when fortune changed hands very rapidly, when poverty 
overtook the most luxurious, it was found that women could work 
and could earn money when men despaired. There was no selfish 
independence, no determination which militated against the rights 
of the husband to be first. It was simply a generous emulation of 
sacrifice and a putting forth of unused talents, which perhaps came 
the easier to women who had always been treated as the equal, if 
not the superior, in the household. 

The English gentleman, whose fortune and whose title have given 
him always a high position, much leisure, and the power which 
comes in England from these advantages, is in a very different atti- 
tude in his own household from the man who has been the architect 
of his own fortune. The one has made society and its complicated 
laws a study, the other has not thought much about it. The 
American father is not the less respected, nor is he the less dear to 
his family, but he leaves much of what may be called the social 
business to his wife and daughters. Of course, time and the enor- 
mous wealth of the Republican citizen (even now beginning to 
become inherited wealth) is changing all this; but looking at the 
subject en bloc, it is generally true that his wife is his queen, and she 
feels all the dignity and responsibility of her high position. 

The status of Americans in England is also complicated by a 
Contradiction: Americans have no regard for rank and do not 
understand or care for its gradations. They indulge in no preference 
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for a Duke or a Duchess over people of lesser social status, excepting 
that they observe, the higher the station, the better bred are the people, 
simpler, more polite and considerate. Americans have, however, with all 
this indifference, the greatest admiration for the pomp and pageantry 
of power, and a great belief in the efficacy of good birth. To hear 
that the Duke of Norfolk has the blood of Harry Hotspur in his 
veins affects an American like the sound of a trumpet. It makes 
the Duke a part of the history and the Shakespeare, which he, too, 
owns in common with the Englishman. Here race and blood tell, 
and it is unworthy not to pay court to noble ancestry. If a Repub- 
lican finds it impossible to reverence class, he irresistibly worships 
the shadow of a noble name. The “rebel subjects of the Queen” 
have their share thus in all that has made her empire most glorious, 
and they like to see her in her prosperity and pride of place, 
surrounded by her handsome royal children, the best-mannered 
and most popular family of all the Royalties in the world, because 
intrinsically so worthy and so admirably educated. English people 
have always been amused (not more than Americans, perhaps) at 
the anecdote of Jesse Grant, who, when told that he was to “dine 
with the household,” said, “ No, that he was the Queen’s guest, and 
he would dine with her or not at all; that if he must dine with the 
servants he would go home.” If he had been as old as his father, or 
as wise, the petulant boy would have known that if the hostess 
asked him to dine in the kitchen, or in the stable, that he must do 
it with acalm face. He had learned to be a host, but not how to be 
a guest. He would also have known that to dine with the house- 
hold means, in a Queen’s house, to dine with the first people in 
England ; but he did not know all that. He had passed eight years 
of his little life—more than half of it—in a truly royal household, 
where his father was king; and also a king elected by the 
individual wish of every one of many millions. Jesse had 
been surrounded by all that makes the appanage of a royal 
prince — respect and deference. Republicans are not all as 
great as their creed—there are sycophants amongst them; and the 
patronage of a President is so vast, his power for his brief occu- 
pancy of office so enormous, that he and his children come in for 
many a crook of the “ pregnant hinges of the knee.” “ He bows too 
low” may be said of many a guest of the White House, Office 
seekers become courtiers, not perhaps of the most graceful, but 
quite near enough to help to spoil,"perhaps to ruin, a President's 
household; for human nature is so weak and so fond of flattery that 
it does not always seek for the real motive. Thus the youngest 
member of the Grant household was presumptuous. It was the 
Queen who laughed, and who consented that the impertinent boy 
should dine with her, and no doubt she felt gratified, as she must 
have done when the soldier coming home from the Crimea refused 
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to take his medal from any hand but hers, saying, ‘‘I would rather 
have it from she ”—yes, “she.” It is the Queen, as a woman, who 
commands the respect of mankind. It is her simplicity, her direct- 
ness, her absence of affectation, her great honesty and truth. With- 
out the pomposity of Maria Theresa, with none of the weakness of 
Elizabeth, without the bigotry which deforms even the otherwise 
peerless character of Isabella of Spain, Prescott’s dear heroine ; with- 
out the guile which proved the ruin of Mary of Scotland; in fact, 
having negatively great claim to respect as a sovereign—for in this 
age of constitutional liberty one can hardly ask of a ruler more 
than that she should be without great faults—the Queen of England — 
has also the positive virtues. She has had the unusual feminine 
virtue of letting things alone. She has not interfered with politics. 
Knowing the British Constitution better than any of her Ministers— 
perhaps, carefully taught by Lord Melbourne—its great liberality, 
its wisdom, but also its shadowy, uncertain outlines, she has left 
the responsibility of public affairs to her servants, where it belongs. 
If they have committed mistakes, they have been mortal. If they 
have not pleased the opposite party at home, it has been their mis- 
fortune. If it seems to those who look on at the game, that 
they are even now committing some very great blunders, it is 
not her fault. She has preserved so far as she could the moral 
tone of her Court, frowning down all complicated intrigues, both in 
Church and State, both in drawing-room and private household. 
She has not boasted of her power or her wisdom, or of what her 
ancestors did; she has avoided their faults, and she has emulated 
their virtues. No wonder that great national prosperity and great 
intellectual development have been the result of her fifty years of 
reign. She has been politically patient, equable and temperate, 
and she has had a great sympathy in her people. Thus has grown 
up, through much that might be called patriotic prejudice in America, 
a thoroughly loyal feeling towards the Queen. As one of our best 
writers calls the Jubilee “ a festival of sentiment,” the most thorough- 
paced Republican can, with heart and soul, enjoy that beneficent 
spectacle. If the nest grew too small to hold the American bird, or 
the bird grew too large for the nest, and tumbled out, impatient to try 
his wings, he now, from his higher position in a cloudless sky, can 
see with a bird’s-eye view that he owes all his impulse and tradition, 
all that makes his civilization worth anything, to England. To no 
human being is the rich accumulated associations of Westminster 
Abbey so impressive, to no one is historical tradition so dear, to no 
one is England’s picturesque pageant so full of meaning (not even 
to English people) as it is to an American. 

To that large misunderstood class, the quiet, self-contained, stay-at- 
home, respectable and cultivated Americans, whoseldomshinoin London 
Society, perhaps because they are unwilling to make an effort which 
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might involve a loss of self-respect, and who have, perhaps, a foolish 
objection to a class of adventurers who do succeed, and with whom 
they do not care to be confounded (it is a pity that this feeling induces 
so many representative Americans to refrain from entering London 
society), to this class the Queen is especially dear; and no people 
have felt more disgust at the agitator who produces so profound a sen- 
sation in the newspapers, the orator newly arrived on our shores, and 
who seems to hold America in the hollow of his hand, but who is really 
the man least known and least regarded (except that he is despised) 
in the decent society of what it seems now to be the fashion to 
call the “States.” That same Irish agitator has to answer for a 
multitude of sins. Who can know better than an educated, law- 
loving American citizen the danger which overhangs our Republic 
from this same lawless and self-seeking class! We have seen our 
honest domestic servants plundered by them, we have found them 
planting sedition in our kitchens, we have felt with shame the 
growing sycophancy and servility of our politicians to the Irish 
vote. The rule of the majority is not always the best rule; an 
American householder has reason to dread its perils ; he knows well 
that there is something in the hold° of his ship which is deflecting 
his compass; he would gladly throw it overboard, but his ship is too 
big, his crew are too variously bred and reared ; all he can hope for 
is peace, and that some force unseen may continue to inspire in the 
breast of his American boy that sense of the larger freedom which is 
only gained by self-control and a true obedience to the power—call 
it Law, call it People, call it Press, call it President, call it Queen, 
call it what you will—which refutes anarchy, and makes the home 
safe and honourable, which has been the polar star of the best 
American citizen, since he first put his foot on Plymouth Rock. 
Reverence for the Queen is not snobbery. Certain violent demon- 
strators of a “ creed out-worn” are apt to so consider it, but we are 
a hundred years away from the causes which led to the early anti- 
English feeling, and we can afford to take the broader views of the 
present hour; we are a thousand years from the intellectual narrow- 
ness of the days of George III. Nothing is easier than to become 
sarcastic on this subject, nothing easier. Nothing weaker than to 
use truculent words and abusive epithets. It is very easy to say 
“ English worshipper,” and to call an American who sees something 
admirable in English institutions a snob. It a narrow foolishness. 
“Snobs are born,” and not made, by a visit to England. They can 
exist, like toadstools, on their native heath, while all must admit 
that nothing is nobler, grander, or more calmly sensible, than for the 
two great nations to try to see each other at their best. The 
strong attraction which draws them together has something behind 
it better than any denunciation which a politician can phrase. Both 
should join hands to not only “swear eternal friendship,” but to 
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pray that both be worthy of the noblest traditions of the blood 
which has ever loved home and wife, God, truth, and liberty. 

The Queen has given us her family jewels, to use the beautiful 
simile of another writer. She has given us “ family name, language, 
and tradition.” Why should not American women yield to the 
feeling, so honourably shown by English women in their Jubilee 
offering, and ask the acceptance of a trifle—some personal ornament, 
perhaps—on the anniversary of her coronation. The presentation of 
such a gift would speak louder than a thousand blatant foreign orators 
who pretend to represent America (having just landed from her own 
shores), It should be like the arms of the Douglas, a “ heart support- 
ing acrown.” It should suggest that there are some feelings, less 
transitory than human grandeur, more forcible than political separa- 
tions, wider than prejudice, and capable only of living in the vital 
air of the largest humanity. Thus it has been the proud privilege 
of the Queen, as a good and sympathetic woman, to win back the best 
part of her lost colonies in America by her personal worth. Such 
a gift should be her own private coat of arms; it would be far 
more beautiful than any in the gorgeous paraphernalia of St. George’s 
Chapel; for it would be given by the unseen hand of that genius 
holding the shadowy crown, who has alone the power to add another 
honour to her splendid environment, the genius called “the respect 
of mankind,” 

That great herald alone could create for the Queen this new 
order—a heart supporting a crown. 


[Copyrighted U.S.A., 1887, by M. E. W. SuERwoop.] 
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ECLIPSE OF THE SOUL. 


Part II. 


In Part I. it was shown that common-sense is at once a cast of 
mental structure, a principle of the laws of belief which sway the 
bulk of mankind, and a special faculty—namely, the sense of veri- 
similitude ; that common-sense in the enlightened may be opposed to 
common-sense in the vulgar, that in Galileo, for example, it had to 
drag the common-sense of Christendom. It was shown that, to bea 
science, a system of explanations must be satisfactory to common- 
sense, that, even though true, if not satisfactory to common-sense, it 
cannot be a science; that satisfaction to common-sense differentiates 
science from philosophy, systems of explanation which are merely 
congenial to common-sense constituting what is called philosophy, 
and systems that are congenial to the degree of satisfying common- 
sense constituting what is called science. It was shown that the 
mind is radically fallible, that it has no criterion of truth, that, except 
certitude of one’s own existence, there is no such thing as a legitimate 
certitude, that scepticism should prevail; not Pyrrhonism, but 4 
scepticism alive with faith, especially faith in what may be called the 
truthwardness of the mind. It was shown that, in this state of 
things, when doubt assails beliefs that are the supports of religion 
and morality, common-sense recommends an arbitrary interference 
with judgment. It was inferred that philosophic, like scientific 
research; should be subject to the jurisdiction of common-sense. It 
was shown that scepticism begets in common-sense a method of 
research whereof the cardinal rule is respect for consistent natural 
data and preference of explanation that makes the least change in 
the actual system of beliefs. As a rule, the conservatism of the 
method is accessible to reform, but averse to revolution. 
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Unrestrained by respect for natural data, and as though it were 
possessed by a rage against human dignity, science has fiercely fought, 
and, throughout the scientific world, almost abolished, belief in the 
existence of the soul and in free agency. The natural datum that 
aman is a durable thing, that his identity in time measures his 
apparent lifetime, is fundamental. It is fundamental in respect of 
ethics and religion. In a thing that is a mere series there is no 
room for duty. When it becomes manifest that the human body is 
a mere series, the datum holds as regards a durable constituent of — 
man: it is clear that the whole of a man is not a durable thing, but 
it is tenable, and what according to the datum ought to he held, that 
the whole contains a durable and cardinal constituent. If evidence 
against the datum equivalent to what commonly passes for demon- 
stration should obtain, affection to dignity would find an impregnable 
citadel provided for it by scepticism—namely, the thesis that man is 
incapable of legitimate certitude. This, wisdom would be bound and 
would delight to hold for ever against pessimism. But so far from 
having need to retire into a citadel, the trouble of wisdom is to find 
its enemy. When found, behold it consists of a feeble protest of the 
principle of parsimony that the soul is superfluous, that the human 
organism and its functions, including mental event, are inexplicable 
without the supposition that a man is a durable thing! The soul 
superfluous? Consciousness is unintelligible without it, is unintelli- 
gible except as attribute of a simple substance—a monad. With it 
gives way the reason, the pivot of ethics. The datum that man is a 
free agent is fundamental; it is a pillar of ethics. Except it be 
shown to be inconsistent, to deny it is as unwarrantable as to deny 
that something beside self exists, or that the solid one sees for the 
first time does not begin to exist at the instant of the perception nor 
cease to exist when no longer perceived. These theses, like the 
thesis, man is a free agent, are unsusceptible of proof, and, being 
natural data, need none. No evidence that does not attach the 
stigma of inconsistency to such a thesis should impair its credit, and; 
if evidence seem to attach that stigma, no more is needed to re- 
establish the injured thesis than proof that it is consistent. To 
demand proof that such a thesis is true is a logical absurdity. 

Foremost in the war upon the soul is physiology. By substitut- 
ing for the primitive the spontaneous idea of life, an idea which 
symbolizes life as being, not a quality, but a sum of events—by 
this substitution it tends to frustrate two data as regards their 
implication that life is a quality dependent on a soul—a quality of 
a compound of soul and body.’ The genesis of the spontaneous 
idea of life and its subversion by physiology, “ The Alternative ” 
recounts as follows: ‘“‘ Experience gives life as being a quality—d 
quality proper to animals, not common to animals and plants.” 


1 As regards compound qualities, see “ L’ Alternative,” § Ixv. 
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Philosophic inference has pronounced it to be quite a different 
thing, a thing not proper to animals, but proper and common to 
animals, plants, and certain of the parts of these—e.g., the cells of 
which animals and plants are composed. Moreover, it repudiates 
the datum of experience, that life is a quality, and holds it to be a 
series of events—viz., the series constituting nutrition, reproduction, 
and generally what are known as vital acts. Even Stahl, who 
maintained that life depends upon the soul, held it to be a series of 
events. “Life,” he says, “is the result of the conservative action 
of the soul, which supposes it to be a series of events resulting 
from a series of psychical acts.” By modern biologists life is held 
to be a series of events known as vital. In his “ Principles of 
Biology,” Mr. Spencer defines life “the continuous adjustments of 
internal to external relations.” An examination of the genesis of 
the idea of life finds that experience puts it as a quality. The 
kind, animals, is a primary kind.’ Latent experience begets in the 
unconscious region of the mind an equivalent of an idea of the kind, 
animals, before the idea obtains. Death elucidates the specific 
attribute of the kind. When, for the first time, one makes acquaint- 
ance with death, perhaps seeing a body that was the body of his 
father, brother, wife, or child, and is a corpse, the contrast informs 
him that something has departed from the body, something which 
an exposition of the discovery would describe as being characteristic 
of animals, and a condition sine gud non of their peculiar motions. 
The rigidity of death is given as excluding, not merely the supple- 
ness and the motions characteristic of animals, but also a dynamic 
quality on which the motions depend. The experience ignores the 
events that are proper and common to animals and vegetables—ey., 
nutrition, reproduction, &c., events which are knowable only through 
inference ; and, accordingly, life, as at first discriminated, and as it 
is commonly apprehended by children and the illiterate adult, is 
given as being proper to animals. Children and the illiterate—all 
those who know respecting life only what experience teaches— 
always learn with surprise that plants have life. The idea of the 
differentia of life, as given by experience, includes a symbol of 
essential connection between life and sensibility. Such, on the 
avouch of jexperience, is life—the dynamic quality manifested by 
the intuitable motions proper to animals Science reformed 
the idea of life given by experience, and subsequently substituted 
for it an idea that bears to it scarce any resemblance. Finding 
that there are events which are proper and common to animals and 
plants, and that these are of much greater importance than those 
which exhibit life to experience, science discarded from the idea of 
life, given by experience, the symbol of astriction to animals, reform- 


? A primary kind is one the knowledge of which does not necessarily involve know- 
ledge of its differentia or specific attribute—e.g. men, trees, stones. 
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ing it into the idea of a quality on which depend events proper 
and common to animals and plants. In logical language, it dimin- 
ished the comprehension and increased the extension of the idea. 
In depriving the idea of the symbol of astriction to animals, it 
deprived it also of essential connection between life and sensibility’; 
for common-sense could not be brought to allow that plants are 
capable of consciousness, and evolution, nutrition and reproduction 
are unconscious events. So far science merely reformed the idea of 
life given by experience; but now, it was to substitute quite 
another idea, according to which there are as many lives as cells 
end organs in an animal or plant. Every organ, every cell, has a 
life of its own, and the life of the animal or plant is either the sum 
of the lives of its cells and organs, or a life begotten of that sum. 
An obvious animal or plant is an aggregate of unobvious animals or 
plants. According to this hypothesis, the idea of a swarm of midges 
or a hive of bees being compacted into an animal is not extremely 
absurd. The ground of the hypothesis is, that the cells resemble 
certain functioning things which are not organically connected with 
other things, and, being self-moving and therefore not plants, are 
accounted animals—the resemblance, it is pretended, entitles the 
cell to the rank of animal, This hypothesis is supported by 
fissiparious generation, and the mechanical division of the polype 
into several polypes, of the worm into several worms, of the plant 
into several plants. 

The natural data which physiology, by subverting the primitive 
idea of life, tends to frustrate are: (1) the datum which gives 
animals as being durable things; and (2) a datum which gives the 
motions that evince life as being intentional. Note that, whereas 
all are agreed as to certain motions being the mark by which we 
distinguish animals, the differentia of those motions has not been 
hitherto stated. To say of them that they are initiated by the 
moving thing, that their principle inheres in the moving thing, that 
they are not originated by an electrical force, are not mechanical, 
that they transfer their subject wholly from place to place, is not to 
prescind them—isolate them as by definition. There is a plant that 
wholly transfers itself from place to place. The peculiarity of the 
motions is that they are given as being intentional. The datum-giving 
faculty utters this deliverance at first indistinctly, somewhat as 
clocks at times deliver to the unperceiving student what, later, he is 
to perceive. But, that it possesses the mind, however indistinctly, 
with the deliverance, is readily ascertainable by experiment. Con- 
sider a thing whose motions seem at first sight to evince life, as 
being incapable of consciousness, incapable of intention, and the 
motions lose their significance ; they no longer signify an animal ; 
take, for example, the piece of protoplasm called amceba, and realize 
that it is as incapable of consciousness as a drop of water, and its 
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pretensions to be an animal collapse. Ido not say its pretensions 
to have life; for, within the last sixty years, even the vulgar have 
consented that life is not proper to animals, that plants have life— 
but its pretensions to be an animal. The experiment proves that 
the motions which evince animality, if not life, are given as being 
intentional. When the zoophyte first attracted the attention of 
science a doubt obtained whether plant and animal comprised the 
organic kingdom. Men paused over the question whether that 
kingdom did not consist of three instead of two provinces, the 
zoophyte being the third. Considering the question, I ask myself 
whether the bodily changes evinced by the various positions of the 
jellyfish, now afloat on the surface of the sea, now at rest a little 
way below the surface, again deeper, again deeper still, are ex- 
plicable without the supposition that they are intentional. The 
affirmation costs me an effort, so strong is the bias to apprehend 
such changes as being intentional. To those who hold to the dignity 
of man, these proofs that at least “animality” is given as being 
essentially connected with mind, are precious. It establishes that 
“ animality ” is essentially connected with consciousness or with a 
condition of consciousness inherent in the animal, and that whatever 
is incapable of consciousness is not an animal, Moreover, besides 
declaring that “animality” and mind are essentially connected, the 
datum-giving faculty implies that “ animality ” is an attribute of a 
compound of which the cardinal constituent is a thing not naturally 
generable or annihilable, a simple substance, a thing not only 
durable, but probably beginningless and endless. This is implied 
by the datum that “animality ” is essentially connected with con- 
sciousness. If both data be true, the vital principle, at least in 
animals, and the subject of consciousness are identical—they are the 
soul. It is true that the deliverance of the datum-giving faculty 
respecting the nature of consciousness varies in different minds. To 
some it is given as being an event, an occasional attribute, and to 
others it is so given that they have little or no repugnance to an 
hypothesis which puts it as being a contrary of an attribute—a sub- 
stance. Such a mind seems to have been that of Professor Clifford, 
the author of the mind-stuff hypothesis, according to which the 
universe consists of—is comprised by—pieces of consciousness, the 
aggregations and segregations of which comprise event. This hypo- 
thesis has found favour with several eminent physicists and 
philosophers of England. I presume that their desire to achieve an 
exhaustive theory suppresses the primary belief, that consciousness is 
given in every mind as being an attribute, and, whether as quality 
or event, as attribute of a simple substance. That consciousness is 
given as attribute of a simple substance is easily proved by experi- 
ment, Try to imagine a consciousness as having two or more 
substances for subject, say several atoms constituting a cerebral 
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ganglion. For my own part, I find it impossible to do so, and I 
presume that my mental structure corresponds, in that respect, to 
the mental structure of my species. If the presumption be true, 
we have the authority of the datum-giving faculty for the belief 
that there is a vital principle, and that the soul is that principle. 

In the unalarming form of a definition—the definition of life as 
being an event, not a quality, as being a sum of functions—a 
revolutionary theory has stolen upon science. According to this 
theory, there is no such thing as life—life primitively and properly 
so called. Amongst other damage it has almost spiked the name 
life with an ambiguity that makes it well nigh unserviceable. It is 
difficult to use the name against the rebel theory without seeming 
to beg a question. I am on guard, and I warn the reader to be on 
guard, against petitio principii in my use of the name. Except when 
the context indicates the contrary, I employ it as it was universally 
understood prior to the innovation. 

It is here necessary to disentangle two intricately connected ideas, 
that of life, and that of quality presupposed by function. But, first, 
we have to provide an adequate definition of function, for there is no 
such definition extant. Function is usually defined, action proper to 
organs, and organs are understood to be parts of animals or plants 
that are anatomically different from other parts. But the amcba 
refutes the definition, for it has no organs, yet, unquestionably 
functions. It is an instance of organs that are not parts of an 
organism. Other facts refute the definition, but it is needless to 
cite them. I define function, action either proper to plants and 
animals, or so like action proper to plants and animals that the 
likeness must be held to be specific. 1 define organ, a functioning 
substance. Now, life is a species of the genus, guality on which a 
function or a sum of functions depends ; for, consciousness is a species 
of function. Of functions other than consciousness some seem to 
depend, in certain animals, on life—e.g., circulation, respiration, 
nutrition, the two former wholly, the third for the most part. A 
partial nutrition sometimes obtains in the corpse, as is manifested by 
its growth of hair and nails. There is even reason to believe that 
nutrition obtains in a nerve severed from the animal together with a 
muscle in which it terminates. If, after the nerve and muscle are 
detached, the former be pinched, the muscle contracts. If, then, the 
nerve be exhausted by a galvanic current, and when exhausted 
pinched, the muscle does not contract; but, time being given, the 
nerve recovers, and, if then pinched, the muscle contracts; it is 
presumable that the recovery is due to nutrition. Besides functions 
that seem to depend in certain animals on life, there are functions 
that do not depend on life. An eye detached from the head reacts 
to light. Galvanic currents cause various organic reactions in the 
corpse. The seemingly purposive reactions of headless frogs, which 
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have made such a figure in the view of students of reflex action, are 
instances of function independent of life. The function, consciousness, 
differs notably from all others; all others obtain in the organism, 
whereas consciousness obtains in a simple substance connected with, 
but not a part of, an organism; for this we have the authority of the 
unobvious axiom, a consciousness is an attribute of a simple substance. 
A consciousness depends on an unconscious function, it is an effect 
of one—e.g., @ visual consciousness depends on an unconscious function 
of the eye, optic nerve, and a nerve centre ; a thought depends on a 
cerebration. 

It should now be plain that the resemblance between plants and 
animals which has inconsistently promoted the former to the rank of 
living things, but short of the rank of animals, is resemblance as to 
Junction, not as to life. What, in the plant, corresponds to the idea 
of plant life, is quality presupposed by plant function, quality that is 
a contrary of life. When the qualities on which plant function 
depends perish, the privation is apprehended as a death—a death of 
the plant. The error has become so rooted in thought and language, 
that, to eradicate it, needs considerable effort. One must be at pains 
to familiarize his mind with the difference between the functional 
quality, life, and all other functional qualities, and with the fact that 
the functional quality, life, is proper to animals. He may dwell with 
advantage on the inconsistency which pretends to distinguish animals 
from living things, making animals a mere species of the genus, 
living things, and on the inadvertent fidelity of the mind to the 
datum-giving faculty which, by distinguishing plant life from animal 
life, prevented a total confusion as regards life of plant and animal. 
The history of this error deserves the attention of the psychologist. 

Another instance of the confusion of life with functional quality 
that is not life, occurs when extinction of functional quality in an 
animal organ during the life of the animal passes for death. The 
event is not a death, because the organ is not the animal, because a 
life does not cease. The life on which the function of the organ 
depended has not ceased; it is a functional quality, not a life that 
has perished ; but a death is a perishing of a life, not always of 
a functional quality. Is the difference too minute for the eye of 
nineteenth century science, which, in spite of its microscope, might 
well bear the motto, On voit gros et l’on va vite? Unchecked by 
fine distinctions, it travels fast indeed, only not always in the best 
direction. If, as histology pretends, the cells that make up the 
animal body have lives of their own—are animals—the perishing of 
such a part of an animal would indeed be a death. This perishing, 
contrasted with that of a part which has not a life of its own, puts 
into sharp relief the difference of the latter from death. Cessation 
of mere function dependent on life, and of the corresponding func- 
tional quality, is not a death. 
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The confusion of function with life has favoured the campaign of 
physiology against the soul and free agency. Fissiparous generation 
seems to prove that a thing may be an animal without having a 
soul—that a mere series unconnected with a durable thing may be 
an animal. The polype and the worm seem to confute the datum- 
giving faculty as regards the deliverance, that animals have a 
temporal identity which measures their apparent lifetime. They can 
be taken to pieces and every piece may become a polype or a worm. 
Have the pieces souls? The question seems to be an affront to the 
principle of parsimony and to common-sense; and the soul, no 
longer apprehended as a hinge of life, appears to be no better than a . 
fifth wheel. One could still hold to it as being subject of conscious- 
ness and the cardinal durable constituent proclaimed or implied by 
natural data ; but it costs effort and takes an extraordinary affection to 
the dignity of man to hold to it on that condition. But, when we restore 
the deposed idea of life, it is no longer human dignity that is to 
give way, but the pretension of fissiparous organisms to be animals. 
When we are confronted by the alternative, either to deny human 
personality or retrench the animal kingdom, I presume our arbitrium 
will not be in favour of the polype, the worm, the amceba. The 
alternative does confront us; we cannot reasonably shirk it; and the 
obligation to exercise power of choice in respect of it is a striking 
proof that Nature insists on arbitrary interference with the function of 
reason. The challenge invokes no interference with the passivity of 
the mind in its relations to experience and evidence, but an inter- 
ference only when experience and evidence fail to elicit belief and 
the incident doubt puts human dignity in peril. When the ameba, 
the polype, and the worm claim to be our poor relations, and that, like 
them, we are mere series, only disguised in a sham of duration and 
personality, it is possible, warrantable, respectable, and expedient, to 
hold to our dignity and dismiss them from the animal kingdom until 
they bring better credentials. 

Has physiology justified by superior explanation its revolt from 
primary belief? Its theory of life, for example: is it more accept- 
able to common sense than the psychical theory correctly so called ? 
Let us see, 

According to primary belief, life is a quality ; according to physi- 
ology, it is an event or a sum of events, a function or a sum of 
functions. Except consciousness, all function is motion, for the most 
part molecular motion. But motion presupposes a quality in the 
moving thing, a qualification of the moving thing to undergo such 
or such a motion under such and such circumstances. Accordingly, 
functional motion presupposes such a qualification, such a quality. 
Now, considering that the primitive idea of what is denoted by the 
name, life, was the idea of a quality, would it not be more con- 
genial to common-sense, as being less revolutionary, less violent, to 
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allow the name to signify the quality, not the event for which it 
qualifies? Function, but surely not life, is suspended in the toad 
imprisoned in rock for probably thousands of years. The imprisoned 
toad is an animal, not a carcass; surely that in it, in virtue of which 
it is an animal, not a carcass, deserves the name life. It is 
probable, but only probable, that asphyxia does not suspend all 
function. If it suspend all function it instances that life is not 
function. In the frozen toad, with all its fluids congealed, experiment 
has ascertained that there is life without function (see “Comptes 
Rendus,” vi. 5-35, and “ Annales de Science, 1852, xvii. 10). If it 
suspend all function, and life be function, it gives us a lifeless animal ! 
Surely as regards its definition of life, physiology has not improved 
upon the deliverance of the datum-giving faculty. 

The author of the article on Physiology in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” sums up the outcome of histological research in the 
following deliverance :—“ A plant or an animal is, in fact, a living 
creature composed of millions of corpuscles, the sum total of the lives 
of which make up its own.” In the introduction to his well-known 
“Text Book of Physiology,” Dr. M. Foster teaches in agreement with 
this doctrine. He notices the likeness of the white corpuscles of the 
blood to the amceba, and seems to favour the judgment that a man 
is a colony of zoophytes, his life the sum of their lives. He invents 
a new term, conformed to this theory, the term death of the body. It 
denotes what all the world, prior to the innovation of physiology, 
understood by the name death. To death of the body he opposes 
what he calls death of the parts. The new terms imply that there is 
a life of the body, and that there are lives of the parts. What he 
calls life of the body is not what all the world, prior to the innovation, 
called life—meaning thereby the quality, capability of consciousness, 
or more precisely capability of consciousness under certain circum- 
stances. And the lives of the parts, what are they but individuals 
of the kind, quality presupposed by function other than consciousness ? 
The late Mr, George Lewes, a distinguished biologist, tells us, in his 
“ Physiology of Common Life,” that “ there is, as we shall see, a life 
of the parts and a life of the whole organism ; each microscopic cell 
has its independent existence, runs its own career from birth to death, 
and the sum total of such lives form what we call the life of an animal.” 
And again, “ Just as the life of a nation or a tree is the sum total of 
the lives of its individual parts, so is the life of an organism the sum 
total of the lives of its individual cells.” 

According to these physiologists, man is a mere aggregate of animals, 
an aggregate somewhat more compact than a swarm. He has as 
much life as a swarm, but no more. The swarm has no life of its 
own ; neither, according to these physiologists, has a man. The lives 
of the cells which compose him do not constitute what could be held 


1 See article on “ Reptilia” in “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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to be a life of his own ; each of his cells has a life of its own; but 
the man has no such life. Common-sense repudiates the thesis that 
a swarm is an animal: how should it admit that a man, allowed to 
be a mere aggregate of animals, is an animal? Histology, according 
to this doctrine, will have it that your cell is the only true animal, 
that a man, an ox, a dog, a bird, a fish is not an animal. 

To suppose human function to be merely a co-operation of myriads 
of independent animals is a tremendous draft on whatever disposition 
we may have to believe in pre-established harmony. Each of the 
animals bent on its private end, and nevertheless, the sums total of 
their actions, without the interference of any controlling influence, 
constituting regular human functions! The hypothesis should 
stagger belief, though there were no counter-hypothesis in view ; but, 
considering that primary belief implies a consistent counter-explana- 
tion of the facts, it is amazing that there is room for this discussion. 
Mr. Lewes undertook to explain the prodigy, and explained that it is 
due to organic subordination. A man is a regiment: certain of 
the comprising animals are officers and the others privates. He 
doubtless meant that the nerve centres and grey matter exercise a 
controlling influence over the other organs. But the nerve centres 
and grey matter are themselves mere aggregates of cells, of mutually 
independent animals, each pursuing its private end. What deter- 
mines their consensus whereby they co-operate as regards control ? 
And again, by what means do they control the subject millions ? 
Do they utter some equivalent of command whereof the others have 
some equivalent of apprehension ? 

When the crisis, commonly denoted by the name death, and 
commonly believed to be the cessation of what the physiologist would 
call animal life, obtains in a human organism, most, if not all, of the 
functions cease in that organism, although the functional qualities 
presupposed by many of them persist: the persistence is manifested 
when the carcass is subjected to a galvanic current. Functions of 
the kind extinguished by the death, and related to persistent 
functional qualities, must have depended on the life quenched in the 
death. This is not a life of a cell or a sum of lives of cells compos- 
ing the corresponding organs ; for these organs may be made to 
function by a galvanic current, which they could not do if the 
composing cells had lost what the histologist calls their lives. 
There must therefore be a life of the animal—the obvious animal— 
which is not a sum of the lives of its cells, a life such as primary 
belief denotes by the term life. If there be such a thing as cell 
life, the life of the animal resembles it, as being an indivisible thing. 

In his “ Physiology of Common Life” Mr. Lewes puts the ques- 
tions : “Is there in organic beings anything analogous to the main- 
spring of a watch ? Can we suppose the existence of some mental 
centre from which all vital actions issue?” The question is in 
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other words this :—“ Is there such a thing as a vital principle?” He 
answers: “So long as vital force merely indicates the dynamical 
condition of the organism the phrase is unobjectionable 
when the abstract term misleads us into a belief in their being a 
concrete” (he means a soul) “corresponding with the abstraction, 
. it is as if we imagined a watch principle turning the hands 
of the dial-plate, or a moving principle driving the engine irrespective 
of coal burned or water expanded.” He then makes the following 
important admission: “ Jt is true that if there were a vital principle 
or an independent vital force, its presence might be the cause of this 
very difference in the conditions which we have said determines the 
peculiarity of vital phenomena.’ But we never gratuitously multiply 
existences ; we must never assume that which is incapable of proof. 
A vital principle is incapable of proof.” Here indeed is an instance 
of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. ‘Too dainty to tax 
the principle of parsimony by the addition of a soul to Being, although 
admitting that the soul has the credential of complete explanatoriness, 
he swallows the prodigious shams of explanation that press into the 
space made void by its absence. “ We must never assume that 
which is incapable of proof!” What! not even an axiom? ‘The 
fundamental datum, a man is a durable thing, is untenable if we 
deny that there is a soul. Is not that proof enough? But, forsooth, 
sense finds no such thing. Does it find an atom? Does it discern 
ether, ether waves, electricity ? These science accepts because of 
their explanatoriness; but the soul our physiologist will not have 
on any account. Mr. Lewes continues: “There are only three 
arguments in favour of a vital principle which we need consider here. 
These are, first, that life controls chemical affinities ; second, that life 
precedes organization; third, that life is a presiding unity.” He 
objects to the first argument, that life depends on chewical affinity, 
and cannot therefore be held to control it. Surely dependence 
on a thing does not exclude control of the thing. The dependence 
of mind on body does not exclude mental control of the body. 
He talks about the second argument, but does not reply to it; but 
indeed a refutation of it would do no damage to the psychical theory. 
To the third argument he answers that there is a presiding unity, 
but it is that of the ascendancy of certain cells and the subordina- 
tion of others, an hypothesis the absurdity of which I have already 
exposed. In fine, function is incompatible with the hypothesis that 
the cells composing the organs are animals. 

Is physiology more successful with its theory of consciousness? 
The psychical theory of consciousness is, as regards consistency; 
irreproachable. It explains that consciousness is an event which 4 
simple substance—a monad—undergoes; in other words, it is am 
occasional attribute of a simple substance, not an essential, but av 


1 The italics are not in the original. 
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occasional one. ‘The simple substance, monad or atom, is connected 
with an organism. Certain organic events—e.g., ganglionic events, 
affect the simple substance so as to make it conscious ; and the simple 
substance, when conscious, reacts upon the organism so as to make it 
function in certain ways. This theory consists with all conscious 
event, and with all varieties of personal behaviour. An objection 
made to it is, that no interaction is possible between a simple sub- 
stance and an organism. Leibnitz mooted this objection. But, in 
acting upon one another, bodies act upon the atoms of which they 
are composed, and the action supposes reaction. Atoms are simple 
substances. ‘Therefore between simple substances and organisms 
interaction is possible. I believe the idea of the soul as being an 
inane thing like space, a phantom, made room for the objection. 
There is no room for it when we consider the soul as being an atom. 
There is an hiatus in the psychical theory which, as existing also in 
the opposite theory, should not count as a reason for preferring the 
latter. They seem to imply that the motions of the atoms of an 
organ of consciousness either constitute consciousness or are sufficient 
causes of consciousness. What seems to be an axiom protests the 
contrary. Common-sense allows that the seeming axiom is at least 
an embarrassment. I proceed to show that neither theory implies 
what the seeming axiom denies. 

It was inevitable that philosophy should at first apprehend matter 
as being essentially extended, solid, figured, mobile, divisible, and 
inert, and should so define it. Man could not otherwise apprehend 
or define it prior to the discovery that matter is not an immediate 
object of consciousness, is only vicariously known, known only by 
means of mental symbols. Quite another apprehension and quite 
another definition become then possible ; and, when they obtain, they 
pretend to be exclusively appropriate. They imply that it is no 
longer warrantable to pretend in definition that we axiomatically 
know the essentials of matter, and know that tt can have no qualities 
save those which are commonly ascribed to it. Accordingly, the true 
definition of matter is this: Matter is substance, either solid or having 
the property of unintentionally causing, or contributing to cause, a 
sensational symbol that is not an hallucination. Substance that is not 
solid, and has not the property of causing sensation, is what is called 
spirit. Possibility, but not probability, has room for the two kinds, solid 
and non-solid matter ; and for a third kind—viz., solid matter, that 
has not the property of causing a sensational symbol. The received 
definition of matter, according to which it is inert, is a mischievous 
obstruction, especially as implying that it is ¢otallyinert. The partial 
inertness of matter evinced by the negative fact that an inorganic 
body never puts itself in motion nor arrests its own motion, is an 
Inconsiderable part of total inertness. How should an inorganic 
body, all alive as it is, and beyond calculation varied by dynamic 
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qualities—secondary qualities—how should it be totally inert? So 
full of vis viva is matter, so remote from total inertness, that there 
is no rest in the material universe. All is motion or pressure, 
What seems to be rest is merely static equilibrium. All atoms are 
alive with gravitative force. Those of adamant are alive with cohe- 
sive force. What forces do not the atoms of organisms display ? 
Such a universe of energy to be occulted by the comparatively paltry 
fact that an inorganic body has not been observed to put itself in 
motion or arrest its own motion! The inertness imputed to matter, 
because an inorganic body never puts itself in motion nor arrests its 
own motion, is commonly thought to exclude, not only power to 
initiate and arrest motion, but also capability to be a subject of con- 
sciousness. ‘To propose to a mind swayed by the idea of the total 
inertness of matter, that an atom may be a subject of consciousness, 
is to shock it with what seems to be a gross absurdity, if not incon- 
sistency. But when one recovers from this shock to a mere habit of 
thought, and looks for a reason why an atom, endowed as it is with 
unnumbered energies, should be incapable of being a subject of con- 
sciousness, no such reason offers itself. From our new point of 
view it seems even probable that consciousness is an attribute, 
and that its subject or substance is an atom—one standing in 
such a relation to an organism that they are mutually active and 
reactive. Consider well in this connection that we have no ex- 
perience, no intuitive knowledge of atoms—that we know them 
only by inference—that in so far as our idea of matter is due 
to mere experience, it is the idea of body, and that, when duly 
modified by deduction, the deduction that matter consists of atoms, 
it has undergone a revolution which makes it strange to the vulgar. 
Now, amongst the dynamic qualities of atoms may be one hitherto 
unnoticed by man, one without the action of which no motions 
whatever could cause consciousness. There may be a kind of such 
qualities, a kind comprehending an indefinite variety of species. The 
idea of such a quality is consistent; it is verisimilar; it is recom- 
mended in the highest degree by its explanatory virtnue—virtue that 
rids us of occasion for the violent hypothesis so elaborately and 
‘perseveringly put by Mr. Lewes—viz., that consciousness is 
a species of molecular motion; rids us of occasion for the no less 
violent hypothesis of Professor Clifford, known as the mind-stuff 
hypothesis ; rids us of occasion for the hypothesis that certain motions 
of the atoms of an organ of consciousness are sufficient causes of 
consciousness. Admit the validity of the idea, and you rid intelli- 
gence of all embarrassment as regards the relation between matter 
and consciousness. Now, neither the psychical nor the anti-psychical 
theory denies the validity of the new idea; therefore neither implies 
that certain motions of atoms constitute consciousness or are sufficient 
causes of consciousness. We are indebted to the seeming axiom for 
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the evolution of an idea that must ultimately command for itself 
universal acceptance. 

I know of no other objection to the psychical hypothesis that 
calls for refutation. The protest that to impute a soul to the lower 
animals is unworthy does not seem to me serious enough to deserve 
refutation here. Is the rival theory of consciousness—the physio- 
logical theory—immaculate ? 

The physiologists who ignore and so discredit the soul, rarely 
inquire into the nature of consciousness, whether it be substance or 
attribute, and, if attribute, what is the nature of its subject. Even 
the author of “The Senses and the Intellect,” who holds mind to be ~ 
a mere function of the body, and therefore the theory of the mind to 
be a mere branch of physiology, neglects this inquiry. Had it been 
duly made, it is probable that common-sense would have rejected a 
doctrine of mind which dispenses with the soul as an explanatory 
factor. The late Mr. George Lewes and the late Professor Clifford 
are the only notable scientists known to me who, in modern times, 
have made the inquiry and attempted a consequent exposition. 
According to Mr. Lewes, consciousness is an attribute, one that has 
for subject the sentient organism. * Certain actions of this organism 
have two sides, so to speak, an obverse and a reverse; the reverse 
is what Mr. Lewes calls a newral tremor, the obverse is a conscious- 
ness. .One might as well maintain that Justice and Timbuctoo are 
different aspects of the same thing. Intelligibleness has no place 
for the asserted identity. Having, by force of assertion, established 
with himself that consciousness and neural tremor are the obverse 
and reverse of certain organic reactions, Mr. Lewes had still to 
explain the fact that certain neural tremors are not attended by 
consciousness. The question elicited the explanation that conscious- 
ness is the obverse of only those neural tremors in which the sentient 
organism trembles all over! To account for sensation whereof the 
subject is ignorant—a kind the reality of which is now universally 
allowed by the scientific—he tells us that there are neural tremors 
which do, and neural tremors which do not, implicate the whole of 
the sentient organism. Of those that do, he explains, the subject is 
cognizant ; of those that do not he is ignorant. When a stimulus 
applied to a paralyzed limb causes its retraction, the paralytic, being 
ignorant of the application and the retraction, the event, according 
to Mr. Lewes, involves an action of a spinal nerve centre, one of 
those actions which he calls neural tremor, and this neural 
tremor is a reverse whereof a sensation is the obverse; but the 
Sensation, as not implicating the whole of the sentient organism, 
is one of which the patient is ignorant. Accordingly, sensations are 
divisible into (1) sensations of the animal ; and (2) sensation proper 
to a part of an animal. The former consist of sensations of which 
an animal is cognizant. When a drop of acetic acid on the back of 
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a headless frog causes the leg of the frog to rub off the drop, the 
event involves an action of a spinal nerve centre, such an action 
as Mr. Lewes calls neural tremor, and this tremor, according to Mr. 
Lewes, is essentially connected with a sensation. Nay, if a nerve 
centre, its afferent nerve, the corresponding efferent nerve, and a 
muscle in which the latter terminates, were detached from the rest of 
an organism, and a stimulus applied to the afferent nerve should 
cause a contraction of the muscle, the implicated action of the nerve 
centre would, according to Mr. Lewes, involve a sensation. A de- 
tached piece of a carcass a subject of sensation! Surely contempt 
of common-sense has not fared better with physiology than with 
metaphysics. 

By the way, the discussion of the question, whether reflex action 
be or be not attended, nay, caused by, sensation is more than 
embarrassed by lack of a common name for such events as sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, perceptions, apperceptions. The lingual instinct 
has provided no such name: it has left the genus of which thoughts, 
emotions, perceptions, &c., are individuals, nameless. Efforts have 
been made to fill the gap with the term feeling; but as this term 
is a name common to individuals of a species of the nameless genus, 
viz., the species, sensations, and emotions, to make it the common 
name of individuals of the genus and proper name of the genus, would 
be to saddle it with a disqualifying ambiguity. Mr. Lewes pretends 
to make the word sensibility do the needful service ; but this is a 
still clumsier proceeding ; for, besides its connotation of pertinence to 
sense, it is limited by a law of language to the denotement of 
quality—is disqualified for the denotation of event. A false assump- 
tion determined the meaning of the word, consciousness, and unfitted 
it, except recourse were had to a barbaric innovation, for the required 
service. The false assumption is that the nameless genus is a sum 
of qualities, not a sum of events. What is common to the events, 
sensations, emotions, thoughts, perceptions, &c., was assumed to be a 
mental quality, and to this kind of qualities was applied the proper 
name, consciousness. A law of language, as useful as it is erro- 
neous, applies proper names to kinds of qualities. It was time to 
explode the false assumption, and apply the name it had made as the 
proper name of the hitherto unchristened genus and as the common 
name of its individuals, This “The Alternative ” risked the penalty 
of doing, and, with ample apology, broke in upon taste with the indis- 
pensable barbaric terms, consciousnesses and a consciousness; such 
events as sensations, emotions, thoughts, &c., it called consciousness¢s, 
and any one of them a consciousness. By adopting the barbarism, 
physiologists will find themselves greatly facilitated in discussion 
respecting the relation of sensation to reflex action, and so prove to 
critics that, after all, the new technology of “The Alternative ” is 
neither arbitrary nor useless. 
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When we consider the resources of organisms as regards uncon- 
scious equivalents of consciousness, that even design and the greater 
part of action which passes for voluntary are effects of unconscious 
function, their prodigious invention, so to speak, of means for the 
achievement of unforseeable ends manifested in the domain of in- 
stinct, it should not be difficult to allow that much of the behaviour 
which has caused the agent to pass for an animal may deceive us. 
At any rate, no evidence of this kind should prevail against the 
datum that a man is a durable thing; whatever is most precious to 
man depends on that datum. It should not cost us much to dismiss 
the zoophyte from the animal kingdom, nor even, if need be, to 
retrench that kingdom still more. We are not called upon to define 
its third province, only to admit the existence of a third province, 
and acknowledge our ignorance of its boundaries. Retro-evidence 
will tend to disqualify us for such an exercise of arbitrary inter- 
ference—imagination of the motions of a worm urging on intuition 
that the motions are intentional, will tend to overbear the opposed 
evidence. The latter we may augment and strengthen by the con- 
sideration that the weight of undemonstrable evidence should be in 
proportion to its agreement with the most common, fundamental, and 
important of human beliefs; should, in other words, be inverse to its 
subversiveness. The bearing of the motions of the worm on the 


intuitive faculty is, in so far as it is evidence, undemonstrable evi- 
dence; it is in the last degree subversive, and should therefore, in 
the scale of Reason, be of little weight. 


Epmunp R. Cuay. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


THERE has been no recent critical survey of the morphology of the 
Fungi,’ and Professor de Bary’s masterly account of the group is most 
welcome. Having described the general histology, including the struc- 
ture of fungus-cells and the cell membrane, &c., in the first chapter, he 
passes on to the differentiation of the Thallus. The forms of the myce- 
lium are fully described as filamentous, fibrous strands, membranous 
expansions or tuber-like bodies formed on the primary filamentous myce- 
lium, which are named Sclerotia ; then an account is given of the sporo- 
phores, or branches from the mycelium, which produce the organs of 
reproduction. The third chapter treats of the development and scattering 
of the spores, their structure and germination. The second division of 
the book traces the course of development of the Fungi, and the third 
division discusses their mode of life. The former includes an excellent 
comparative review of the groups of Fungi; the latter discusses their 
nutritive adaptations. They are termed saprophytes when they feed on 
dead organic matter; they are parasites when found on animals or 
plants. Many species are recorded as growing on various insects. 
Mucor rhizopodiformis grows on the rabbit, and Aspergillus fumigatus 
attacks both the rabbit and the dog; and various species of the latter 
genus cause a disease of the human ear, while one species has been found 
in the human lung and the air-passages of birds. The parasitic Sapro- 
legniew, which infect the skins of fishes, salamanders, and frogs, are now 
well known ; while a considerable number of species cause skin diseases 
in various mammals and birds. The parasites on plants attack all kinds 
of tissues, and often destroy the roots of trees. After discussing the 
obligate parasites, the author passes on to Fungi which form lichens. 
Here the Fungi use Alge as the host, without which it cannot attain its 
full development. The second part of the work gives about thirty pages 
to the Mycetozoa, or slime Fungi; and the third part is a treatise of similar 
length upon the Bacteria. Every section is followed by an excellently 
arranged bibliography, and at the end of the work is an explanation of 
terms, which is useful for reference. The volume concludes with a full 
index. It is excellently translated, and the work will certainly supply 
an obvious want in the literature of a remarkable group of plants, being 
one of the most complete and profound of the modern treatises. 

In face of the multitude of translations uf botanical works which 
recent years have produced, we may feel that the student of botany has a 
greater wealth of literature than any other student of science, and might 
suspect that botany had become an exotic on which no one born in these 
islands could be an authority. This, however, would not be a legitimate 
induction. It may be true that the modern student needs his microscope 
to find pleasure in plant structure, but there are thousands of amateur 

1° Com ive Morphol d Bi i, My d Bacteria.” B 
A. de Bary, Profesor inthe University of Strassburg. ‘The authored Bngliah tans 
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students who know the lives of plants as thoroughly as the foxhunter 
knows the life of the fox. The new enthusiasm for physiology has spread 
like an epidemic, but in the end will graft itself on to the older syste- 
matic study, and there is little danger of botany becoming a mere closet 
science. Prominent among the great teachers of the new school, Pro- 
fessor Sachs” has contributed important materials for a study of vegetable 
physiology, but after his textbook of botany had passed through four 
editions his point of view changed, and only the physiological part of the 
subject has been revised in the present volume. He remarks: “ For 
several years past the wish had been taking a more and more definite 
form in my mind to set forth the most important results of the physiology 
of plants in such a manner that not only students, but also wider circles, 
should be interested in them. That object, however, is only to be 
attained by a freer form of exposition, and I believe I have found it in 
the choice of lectures. It is not only the right but also the duty of any 
one who lectures, however, to place in the foreground his own mode of 
viewing the matter; the audience wish to know, and should know, how 
the science as a whole shapes itself in the mind of the lecturer, and it is 
comparatively unimportant whether others think the same or otherwise.” 
This is the key-note to the work—clearness and freedom ; and it may be 
acknowledged that the aims of the author have been excellently carried 
out. The course comprises forty-six lectures, of which eleven—under the 
title Organography—relate to the cellular structure and tissues of plants. 
Two lectures are upon the external conditions of vegetable life, and the 
properties of plants. Then follow twelve lectures on nutrition, eight on 
growth, seven on irritability, and six upon reproduction. The author’s 
conception of the relations of structures to each other is that of the 
evolutionist ; and, assuming that the more highly organized structures have 
been developed from the simpler, and the most varied shapes from the 
same primary form, it follows that very different organs may originally 
have been of the same nature; but that in process of change which 
extends to the whole organization of the vegetable kingdom, it follows 
that in process of time old characteristics are lost aud new properties 
developed. It is owing to this conception that no simple definitions of 
organs can be laid down, and instead the student is taught to seek for 
the most typical development of an organ in the vegetable kingdom, and 
then, by a process of comparison like the comparative anatomy of the 
zoologist, to trace its modifications; only,it is rathercomparative physiology 
which is kept in view, since function is always responsible for the forms 
which structures assume. Sachs, however, regards all functional activity 
as nothing but the reaction of external influences. This has always 
appeared to us as open to question, because if it were true the effects of 
external influences would be far more rapid than they are found to be in 
modifying the plant, and because a function is necessarily the outcome of 
structures which may have been created by very different conditions of 
existence from those under which their morphological development and 
activities are manifest. But the author’s idea of function is probably 
more limited than the physiologist dealing with animal life would adopt, 
for the reactions of organs to external influence are classed generally as 
irritability, and the whole philosophy of the differences and correspon- 
dences between the organs of plants is based upon the varying irritability 

2 “Lectures on the Physiology of Plants.” By Julius von Sachs. Translated by 
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of the structures. The more highly developed plants include two groups 
of organs termed root and shoot; the root being the main organ of 
nutrition, the shoot developing the organs of reproduction. Of course 
there are roots which put on the character of shoots, just as there are 
shoots which penetrate the ground like roots. But in harmony with the 
view already stated it is held that the vegetable physiologist has not 
merely to do with the construction, development, and growth of organs, 
but also with their origin, which is regarded as a function of organs which 
were previously in existence. The process of reproduction by which the 
characteristics of the mother-plant become perpetuated in the descend- 
ants is spoken of as heredity, but nothing is known of the cause of 
heredity, and its extent is only known from observation. Nor is any- 
thing known of the law which determines the intensification of characters 
which gives rise to new varieties. But from the point of view of descent 
many things grow clearer; the gradation in structure from the simplest 
plants to the most complex, and the gradations in the development and 
loss of organs, finds a méaning. The work is on the whole well trans- 
lated; but sometimes needlessly technical terms and words are used, 
which might have been better rendered in simple English, seeing that the 
lectures are intended for general reading. ‘The illustrations are excellent 
and the volume is well printed. It is a work to be in the hands of all 
students, and of all lovers of plants. 

Mr. Gibson has compiled an interesting volume on waterfalls.” An 
introduction mentions some of the geological causes to which waterfalls 
owe their existence, and then succeed more or less full accounts of the 
falls of Niagara; falls of the Yosemite Valley and Yellowstone; the falls 
of the Kaieteur and Tequendama, in South America; the falls of the 
Montmorency, Chaudiére, and Larette; cataracts of the Orinoco and 
Parana ; the falls of the Zambesi, cataracts of the Nile, falls of the Sene- 
gal, and cataracts of the Congo. Short notes describe the Staubbach, 
the falls of the Aar, the Reichenbach, and the Rhine; the falls of the 
Clyde and Foyers, fall of the Doubs, and the cascade of Gavarnie. 
Finally, there is some account of the Geyser regions of the Yellowstone, 
Iceland, and New Zealand. It is essentially a popular readable account, 
mainly drawn from the writings of travellers, and will be useful to 
young students as giving an interesting description of remarkable natural 
phenomena. 

A very brief history of cats,‘ from the domestic point of view rather 
than that of the naturalist, contains little or nothing that is not generally 
known, yet, from the fact that cats are numerous in the land, its very 
popular character may make the book acceptable. The probable origin of 
the house cat from the domesticated cat of Egypt and its differences from 
the wild cat of Europe, so remarkable for its longer legs and bushy tail, 
are indicated; and after some account of the general habits and character- 
istics of cats, details are given of the food which they prefer, and of the 
hygienic arrangements to be observed in feeding them. The manage- 
ment of cats is described, and some hints given as to breeding and 
management of the young. The domestic varieties—comprising the 
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tortoise-shell, brown tabby, silver tabby, red tabby, spotted tabby, b 
white, and Manx cats—are described ; and a short account is given 
Siamese and long-haired cats. The diseases of cats occupy about 

the little volume, but its most valuable parts are extracts from 
writers. The article on feline instinct, with which the volume concludes, 
is the history of two Tom cats, written in the form of a diary, but the 
details of the biography exceed in minuteness any record that fond parents 
have left of the early days of their children. 

Love of animal life makes welcome to English people every book in 
which an author records his own observations, and the welcome is none 
the less hearty if the record is fairly free from the technicalities which 
hide science from the majority of readers. The author of the present 
volume® has found that “ Nature is the only professor of her own great 
lore of land and water; her lectures must be attended personally, and in 
her own open-air class-rooms.’”’ It is no small matter in these days to 
have made such a discovery, for nowhere among the professors of the 
older universities, or even of London, do we hear of zoologists spending 
vacations with their pupils in gaining such practical knowledge. It is 
one thing to be taught to count the feathers and identify the species of a 
bird, but quite another matter to identify it by its song, habits, nesting, 
and details of life. Mr. Arnold’s little book treats of our common birds, 
grouped according to their kinds, as hawks and owls, finches, crows, 
marsh birds, grouse, partridges and pheasants, pigeons, ducks, and sea- 
fowl. There is not much to tell of the rarer hawks and owls from per- 
sonal observation in this country; and the light writing concerning the 
other birds is rather the record of a man who is a sportsman first and 
then a naturalist, than the careful observation of the lives of birds which 
might have been expected from the title. A chapter termed “ Quills and 
Feathers’’ gives some notice of books on birds, from which we miss the 
best modern works. The volume concludes with a chapter on grouse- 
moors and deer forests, and on game laws abroad. 

Harcourt and Madan’s “ Exercises in Practical Chemistry’’*® is admirably 
adapted for young students in public schools ; and the fact that it is now 
in the fourth edition makes any detailed notice of the book superfluous. 
Comparatively unimportant changes have been made in the text. Part I. 
consists of preliminary exercises, followed by experiments in the prepara- 
tion and examination of the non-metallic and metallic radicles and their 
compounds. Part II. is devoted to “ Qualitative Analysis of Single Sub- 
stances.” A series of appendices gives many valuable suggestions and. 
much practical and theoretical information on more technical matters. 
There is no possibility of the beginner failing to attain a sound knowledge 
of his subject who works through these exercises ; while with the aid of a 
teacher who is capable of developing his originality there is no reason 
why he should not become a chemist. In our view, every chemical 
experiment should be a research, conducted as though it were an original 
research ; and then the competent teacher who has developed the imagi- 
native and reflective powers of pupils along the lines of discovery, finds 
that there is no limit to the fruit of his teaching; but this aspect of the 
subject of exercises is entirely personal, and does not admit of being 
defined irrespective of the mental qualifications of the pupil. 

. pe oe Life in England.” By Edwin Lester Arnold. London : Chatto & Windus. 
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Sprains’ and strains are troubles of body which are too frequently 
neglected, and Dr. Mansell Moullin has made a detailed study of the sub- 
ject, which is well-arranged, exhaustive, scientific, and practical. There 
are conditions in which the soft tissues may be torn or bruised or dis- 
placed. And from the multitude of joints in the body with which liga- 
ments, tendons, muscles, cartilages are connected, it results that the 
variety of injuries comprised under the term sprains is very great. The 
author treats of the anatomy of joints, the cause and prevention of sprains, 
their diagnosis, and the nature of the injury. Chapters are given to 
inflammation and the process of repair, to imperfect recovery, and treat- 
ment by heat, cold, pressure, rest, forcible manipulation, and massage. 
Considerable attention is also given to sprains of tendons, sprains of the 
back and neck, internal derangement of the knee, contraction of the 
fingers, muscular contraction, and muscular wasting. We cannot doubt 
that this carefully prepared little volume, from its thoughtful treatment 
of the subjects discussed, will be found acceptable to the profession ; 
while its freedom from technicalities should ensure the interest to that 
increasing body of the public who in ambulance classes become acquainted 
with many of the accidents which are here discussed. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


In “ La Réforme Agraire,”? M. Maurice makes a serious attempt to prove 
the necessity and justice of confiscating gradually all large estates in 
France, and creating peasant properties out of the confiscated lands. The 
book consists of two parts. The first half, which is the most interesting, 
gives an account of the present social condition of the French, and the 
relations of classes to each other. He notes and endeavours to account 
for the malaise which is so prevalent and so menacing. The root of the 
evil, according to our author, lies in the fact that, whereas the disturbing 
force, the motive power, in al! :he revolutions which have marked the 
modern history of France, came from the wretched condition and conse- 
quent discontent of the working masses, the control of these forces has 
always fallen into the hands of the bowrgeoisie, who have been able to 
monopolize the benefits of successive revolutions, and entirely exclude 
the workers. The net result after all the revolutions—there has been on 
an average one every twenty years—is that the bourgeoisie have sup- 
planted the nodlesse, leaving the workers where they were, their social 
condition no way improved, universal suffrage notwithstanding. The 
workers are intensely exasperated by “the deception caused by the 
Republic, by the non-realization of the promises which seemed to be con- 
tained in that word Republic.” The “people” have always helped the 
bourgeoisie when the latter revolted against rulers who desired to restore 
the ancient régime and deprive the bourgeoisie of their political ascend- 

7 “Sprains : their Consequences and Treatment.” By U. W. Mansell Moullin, M.A., 
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ancy. But they did so with hopes and aims quite different to those of 
their allies. They aimed at “une déplacement de la richesse, une réparti- 
tion plus equitable des produits du travail.” So far, however, the workers 
have reaped no benefit. They are determined to change all that. They 
will revolt—this time against their former allies, the bourgeoisie. The 
revolt may be peacefully accomplished by the operation of universal 
suffrage ; but, nevertheless, the triumph of their ideas will be a veritable 
revolution. The only hope of restoring social happiness and prosperity 
lies in land reform. The prevalent notion that the land question was 
solved by the creation of a vast number of peasant properties during the 
revolution of ’89 is a “colossal error.” Peasant properties existed before 
1879 almost as we see them to-day. They numbered three millions, and 
by the testimony of Arthur Young and other English travellers, their 
possessors lived in comparative ease and comfort. The revolution added 
barely half-a-million to the three millions previously existing. Much of 
the land confiscated in the revolution was never sold, and was ultimately 
restored to its ancient owners, while the country still pays annually the 
twenty-six million francs of rente issued in 1825 to indemnify the dis- 
possessed proprietors. Thus, according to M. Maurice, the principal 
results of the revolution of ’89 have been annulled. The justification of 
his scheme of confiscation is to be found in the theory of “ unearned 
increment.’’ The value of every piece of land being made up of two 
parts—one due to the labour and capital actually expended on it, the 
other due to natural agents and the labour of the community—the 
latter portion ought to belong to the community, and a tax equivalent 
to its full value ought to be at once levied on the land. The tax should 
be impersonal, every hectare paying according to its capacity, without 
reference to what is actually produced or built on it. Subject to this tax 
private ownership should continue, but under certain restrictions, to pre- 
vent accumulation in the hands of a few. Mill suggested that the State 
should take the futwre unearned increment, leaving the owner the full 
present value. But M. Maurice would take from the owner what he him- 
self considers the larger part of the present value. But now we come to 
4 further modification. Instead of levying an annual tax on a large 
estate M. Maurice would take from it a portion equivalent to the capital 
value of the tax. “We do not quite follow his calculations here, because 
he seems to think one-tenth would be enough to confiscate in this manner, 
whereas the community is entitled to claim more than one-half. At all 
events, the lands thus taken in lieu of the tax would be distributed in 
small lots for the purpose of creating peasant proprietors, who would be 
bound to cultivate, and subject to various restrictions. When the lands 
thus obtained had been all distributed, if there was any further demand 
for peasant properties, a similar operation would be repeated on the un- 
lucky owners. M. Maurice thinks it would take a hundred years to 
exhaust la grande propricté by these operations. He gives no reason for 
fixing on this period except that it is the period during which France has 
doubled her population. We see no means of limiting the demand for 
peasant properties, and as it is an essential part of his scheme that the 
demand is to be met by successive applications of the original operation, 
it appears to us that every estate in the country larger than a peasant 
property would have disappeared in a very few years. Whatever may be 
urged as to the necessity of such a sweeping redistribution of land, it is 
childish to pretend that it ean ever be accomplished “peacefully” by 
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universal suffrage or any other means. M. Maurice only recognizes one 
formidable difficulty. He admits that the newly created peasant pro- 
prietors, destitute of means and ignorant of country life, will require 
assistance both in the form of agricultural teaching and in the form of 
money and material wherewith to build and stock their farms and gardens, 
But where is the money to come from? The question, he acknow- 
ledges, is not easy to answer. He can only suggest some very doubtful 
economies. . 

The solidarity of social questions in England and France is well shown 
in the book just noticed. It is even more clearly illustrated in M. Raf- 
falovitch’s? careful study of the condition of the working classes and the 
poor as to housing in the United States, England, France, Germany, and 
Belgium. We find that the conditions are almost the same in all the 
large towns of these countries, and that similar efforts, for the most part 
by similar agencies, are being made in all of them to bring about some 
amelioration. Whoever desires to study the subject of the housing of 
the poor in any or all the countries mentioned, will find M. Raffalovitch’s 
book invaluable. Each country is taken by itself, and the information 
supplied by official or other trustworthy sources is arranged and stated 
carefully without sensationalism or exaggeration. The various agencies, 
public and private, that are endeavouring to improve the dwellings of the 
poor are fully described. Thanks to an appendix, in which a list is given 
of the best recent works on the subject in each of the countries named, 
the student is enabled to follow up any branch of the question to the 
original sources of information. 

“The father of modern sanitation,’ * a man to whom John Stuart 
Mill could say, “ No one whom I know of has devoted so great a portion 
of his life, or so great an amount of mental power, as you have done to 
the study of the scientific principles of administration ;” a man whom 
the Revue Internationale speaks of as “une des gloires d’ Angleterre,” 
deserves at least some formal record of his life and labours. Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, the subject of these remarks, has done a good deal more than 
“study” the principles of administration. He has been the chief influence 
in bringing about a host of social reforms of incalculable benefit to the 
health and happiness of his countrymen, and indeed the human race. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, whom we may look on as Mr. Chadwick’s disciple, 
has accomplished a laborious task, albeit a labour of love, in editing 
select portions of the huge mass of reports and papers written by Mr. 
Chadwick on the various social questions which, in the course of sixty 
years of ceaseless labour, have engaged his attention. These, together 
with a “ Biographical Dissertation,” form the contents of the two large 
volumes now before us. It is interesting to us to recall the fact, that 
Mr. Chadwick’s first essay appeared in Toe Westminster Review in 
April 1828—all but sixty years ago! It was on “ Life Assurance,” and 
the substance of it is reproduced in the present collection. His latest 
essay was written only last November, for the Society of Cyclists, and is 
an able argument in favour of the use of tricycles by the police. The 
interval of fifty-nine years is filled in with essays, speeches, reports, and 
papers read before societies, on a vast number of questions relating to 


2 «Le Logement de l’Ouvrier et du Pauvre.’”’ Par Arthur Raffalovitch. Paris: 
Librairie Guillaumin et Cie. 1887. ) 

3 “The Health of Nations.”” A Review of the Works of Edwin Chadwick. With 
a Biographical Dissertation, by Benjamin Ward Richardson. In two vols, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1887, 
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the health and general welfare of society. Twenty years ago Mill said 
there was hardly one of the questions touched on by Mr. Chadwick on 
which he had not originated thoughts and suggestions of the greatest 
value, some of which had been carried into effect with distinguished 
success, while the merit of others had been manifested by the consequences 
which had followed their neglect. It is a pleasure to us to know that 
the man who has done so much to improve the health and prolong the 
lives of unknown thousands is still amongst us, a hale and hearty old 
gentleman. He was born with the century, and we trust will see its 
close. It is little to our credit as a nation that such a man should have 
received so little recognition at the hands of the dispensers of public 
honours. . 
The unsatisfactory state of economics as a science is attributed by 
Mr. Henry D. Macleod,* to the fact that modern writers have entirely 
misapprehended the original meaning of the expression, “ Production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth,” as used by the French econo- 
mists who founded the science. The economists who invented this 
formula expressly restricted the term “ wealth” to material products of 
the earth, thus excluding services and rights which are now generally 
admitted to be wealth. Again, the phrase “ production, distribution 
and consumption ” was, according to Mr. Macleod, one and indivisible, 
and not to be separated iato its component parts—in fact, it was used as 
equivalent to exchange or commerce. It appears to us, however, on 
Mr. Macleod’s own showing, that it would be more correct to say the 
term exchange was extended by the economists to cover the whole series 
of processes included under the three terms, production, distribution, and 
consumption. At all events, he has not made it clear that the economists 
meant by this phrase nothing more than exchange. Whatever the 
economists meant by it, J. B. Say, in 1803, fixed the sense in which it 
has been used ever since, by breaking it up into its component parts, and 
thus, according to Mr. Macleod, altering its meaning and making it un- 
intelligible when applied to the modern and correct view of wealth. For 
“how is it possible to talk of the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of bank-notes, bills of exchange, the funds, a copyright, or a profes- 
sional practice ? But it is quite usual to buy and sell them How 
is it possible tc talk of the production, distribution, and consumption of 
human abilities ? But they have a value which is measured in money.” 
Mill was led into confusion and contradiction by adopting Say’s views, 
with the result that Mill has no clear idea of what wealth is. For while 
at one time he defines it as everything which has a power of purchasing, 
he afterwards seems to limit it to instruments of human subsistence and 
enjoyment extracted from the materials of the globe, and adds that sus- 
ceptibility of accumulation is essential to the idea of wealth. This would 
shut out labour, credit, and rights ; while yet he admits that credit has 
purchasing power, and is therefore wealth. In fact, “the fundamental 
defect of economists from Smith to Mill ” is, that they have no clear and 
consistent idea of what wealth is. The true view is the old one, as old 
a8 Aristotle, that wealth includes everything that has the quality of 
exchangeability, everything that can be bought or sold. Of these ex- 
changeable or economic quantities there are three orders. “There is 
nothing which can be bought or sold which is not of one of these three 


* “On the Modern Science of Economics.” By Henry Dunning Macleod,’ M.A. 
London : John Heywood. 1887. 
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forms—either it is a material chattel, or it is a service of some kind, or it 
is an abstract right.” These three orders of exchangeable quantities can 
be exchanged in six different ways, which form the subject matter of the 
science of exchange, or commerce, in its widest extent. The definition of 
economics suggested by Mr. Macleod is “ the science which treats of the 
laws that govern the relations of exchangeable quantities.” His conten- 
tion that it is a physical science is one which does not appear to be ten- 
able, even if we adopt his definition. "We confess we cannot follow his 
reasoning in support of this contention. Still less do we comprehend how 
it can be a moral science at the same time. The paper in which Mr. 
Macleod has given expression to the criticisms summarized above was 
read before the Manchester Statistical Society last April. It is a very 
able and ingenious essay, partly critical, partly constructive, partly his- 
torical; well written, well reasoned, and on the whole clear and con- 
vincing. 

“Lofty Athos,° the very centre of the Eastern Church, the proud 
Christian fortress that has never yet yielded to the infidel, but has preserved 
its independence through three long centuries of Moslem rule,” is well worth 
a visit and well worth the careful, loving description which Mr. Athelstan 
Riley has written of it, though we could wish that he was a little more in- 
credulous about the legends and miracles its simple-minded hermits told him 
of. Round the shores of the peninsula of Athos (the ancient Acte) stand the 
twenty monasteries to which it belongs, forming the monastic republic of 
“The Holy Mountain.”” The origin of this ecclesiastical State is lost in 
the obscurity of centuries ; but there is evidence of the existence of 
hermits on Athos for a thousand years, Its vicissitudes have been com- 
paratively few, considering its geographical position and the history of 
the surrounding regions. The Latin conquerors of Constantinople 
pillaged its monasteries in the thirteenth century ; but, under the fos- 
tering care of the succeeding Greek Emperors, it soon became more 
flourishing than ever. By exceptional good fortune it was permitted by 
the Ottoman rulers to retain its self-government and ancient privileges, 
when almost every other spot of the Byzantine Empire was crushed 
beneath the feet of the victorious infidels. It suffered some losses in the 
Greek war of independence, and had its lands in Greece, and afterwards 
in Roumania, confiscated. But now it seems to have recovered, and to 
be extending its establishments, and, “ with the exception of the universal 
want of learning,” from which, like the rest of south-eastern Europe, it 
has suffered ever since the arts and humanities fled westward before the 
Turk, “the Holy Mountain appears to be in much the same condition as 
it was in the Middle Ages.” To this “ mountain and garden in the sea” 
Mr. Riley invites us to accompany him, to “wander together up and 
down this eastern fairy-land, peep into its venerable religious houses, 
talk to their grave inhabitants, and examine the treasures which centuries 
have heaped together within their walls ; we will refresh ourselves with a 
visit not only to another clime, but to another century.” The reader 
may accept our assurance that the promise of this alluring invitation 
will be faithfully kept, even should he fall far short of the ideal pilgrim 
to “a land saturated through and through with the energy of faith.” 
The author and an Oxford friend made their way with some little 
difficulty from Constantinople to Athos, by way of Cavalla, where they 


5 “ Athos; or, the Mountain of the Monks,” By Athelstan Riley, M.A., F.B.G.S. 
London ; Longmans, Green & Co, 1887. 
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fell in with the orthodox Archbishop of Cavalla, who happened to be 
bound for Athos on a visit like themselves. The two parties joined, and 
explored Athos together to their mutual satisfaction. It would be impossible 
to give any summary of their wanderings, the places and objects of interest 
they saw, the men and manners that came under their notice. All these 
are minutely and faithfully recorded by Mr. Riley. The picturesque 
monasteries, with their churches and relics and accumulated treasures of 
all sorts, and their libraries containing many manuscripts of great 
antiquity, are described with the minuteness and accuracy of an 
auctioneer’s inventory. The quaint, devoted, simple-minded, simple- 
living monks, with their Old World beliefs and habits of thought, are 
pictured with photographic exactness. In fact, the author’s object is so 
to describe the present position of the monasteries and their contents 
that the account may serve as a handbook for travellers, and a repertory 
of statistics and information for the future historian. Another, and we 
suspect a more important object in Mr. Riley’s estimation, was to give a 
picture of the Greek Church as it is to-day. No doubt he is right in 
holding that the study of the Greek Church is a useful antidote to the 
excessive insularity of the Anglican ; but we do not quite follow him when 
he declares that it will help to prepare us for “ the impending struggle of 
Christendom against the gathering forces of the Evil One.” It is a pity 
that Mr. Riley should allow himself to talk nonsense about “ the fierce 
flames of martyrdom,” and “the anvil-of persecution.” It is difficult to 
repress a smile now and then at his tenderness towards the legends and 
miracles of which he heard so much from the simple hermits of Athos. 
Of one very absurd but not specially miraculous miracle he says, “ It is 
very improbable, but not impossible ;” and he advises Easterns, in such 
cases, to question before believing, and Westerns to believe before ques- 
tioning ; not perceiving that Easterns and Westerns alike follow the law 
of their intellectual nature and the habits of thought formed by their 
respective environments, and that if his advice could be followed, Easterns 
and Westerns would simply change places, they becoming as sceptical as 
Wwe are, and we as credulous as they are. He forgets, too, that we were 
once as indifferent to evidence, or as scantily provided with it, as Orientals 
are, and that we then found miracles as easy of belief as they do still. 
As a visitor’s handbook Mr. Riley’s work would be priceless if it were 
condensed. The illustrations, mostly from photographs taken by the 
author, are good. 

“Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life ” ° is a lively and most entertaining 
account of adventures and hardships in all parts of the world. The 
author appears to be a gentleman by birth and education, driven by stress 
of circumstances and a roving disposition to adopt a seafaring life. At 
the age of twelve he went to sea. At twenty-three he matriculated at 
Edinburgh University and studied medicine for three years. His source 
of supply, which was an Irish one, failed with the rent, and being again 
thrown on his own resources, he resumed the seafaring life. The present 
record begins in 1883, when the author introduces himself as second mate 
of the English steamship Deucaledon. He relates his experiences on 
board this and several other ships in the various trips he made. Often 
he was “hard up” and had to work asa dock labourer. Once he tramped 
from Liverpool to London, living on the bread he begged by the road. 


* “Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life.” By John F. Keane. In two vols. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1887. 
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Once he edited a newspaper; at various times he wrote for the Press; 
and three times at least he has appeared before the public as an author, 
Readers of his “ Three Years” will probably agree with us in thinking 
that if Mr. Keane ever goes “on the tramp ” again, it can hardly be from 
necessity, so long as there are publishers and editors in the land. The 
manly tone and vivid style of this true story leave a very pleasing 
impression. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


WHEN studying a new subject, it is a fair rule to judge an author's 
trustworthiness as a guide by arguing from the known to the unknown. 
Not many of the reading public are familiar with the intricacies of the 
Rosicrucian ' occult philosophy, and their confidence in its latest exponent 
will not be increased by a consideration of what he says on subjects 
which come within the range of reading of an ordinary educated person. 
Take philology for instance. If ob in obelisk means “ occult, sacred, 
magic,” as we know that obelisk comes from of3eAog, a spit, what con- 
nection is there between magic and such acommon implement? Vikings 
are not sea-kings, but haunters of creeks (vik). Another beautiful 
English etymology is, Ambresbury—Ambres of the Abiri. What Ambres 
is is nowhere explained ; but Abiri, it seems, means Cabiri, who in another 
place are spoken of, not as gods, but meu with commerce and arts. 
There is a purpose in this, as there is in the confusion between zepi- 
keAng and mepioxedic, which leads Mr. Jennings to hint that the object 
picked up by Edward III. at the celebrated ball was not a garter, but 
another article of feminine attire. The same idea is carried out in the 
ludicrous assertion that the first word in the motto of the English order 
should be spelt “Yoni.” But Mr, Jennings can blunder gratuitously 
also, “ Palmistry is called chiromancy, because Apollo was taught letters 
by Chiron the Centaur.” Nothing hangs on this. It is pure superfluity 
of ignorance. In other matters it is just the same. The pomegranate 
is not a Plantagenet, but a Tudor badge. The serpent in the chalice 
carried by St. John the Evangelist, in statues and pictures, is not “a 
salamander, signifying the Holy Ghost,” but a reference to an attempt to 
poison the Saint while taking the Communion. The Phrygian cap on the 
heads of Amazons is not turned with the crest or knob backwards, a8 
Mr. Jennings, considering that there is phallic significance about it, asserts, 
and the head covering of Athene has no similarity to the Phrygian cap. 
What he takes as a mere knob is the part which covers the head, and is 
pushed back when the visor is raised. Enough has been said to show that 
such a book cannot be taken seriously. The author has not even discussed 
with anything like thoroughness the story of the alleged founder, Christo- 
pher Rosencrentz, who is said to have picked up his learning in the East, in 
the fourteenth century, and is perbaps as real a personage as Sir John 
Mandeville. Nor does he refer to the interpretation of the name which 
many have thought to be the correct one ; that the first syllable is ros, dew, 
which was once supposed to be the most powerful of natural substances 
to dissolve gold. The purpose of this book is to show that there 18 


' “The Rosicrucians and their Rites.” By Hargrave Jennings. Two vols. Third 
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phallic symbolism everywhere, but the doctrine intended to be conveyed 
by the symbolism is only hinted, as the author “determines to be 
excused explaining it more particularly,” as it “ must ever remain at its 
safest in the impossibility of belief of it.” If the illustration of gems 
and architectural and other works of art were better executed, the book 
would have some value, “to cut up,” as second-hand booksellers say. 

The history of Ireland’ has always been regarded in England with a 
singular apathy, and even at the present time, when Irish affairs take up 
so large a portion of public attention, it is rare to find any one conversant 
with the mere facts of Irish history. When did any one ever hear of 
Irish history being proposed as a subject for a prize essay at any of our 
universities ? Would it not cause still greater astonishment if a course 
of lectures on Irish history were delivered from any professional chair in 
England? And yet, to our shame be it observed, in the remote University 
of Ostrowo, Irish history has formed the subject of several courses of 
lectures, elaborated by Professor Hassencamp with the care and accuracy, 
as far as means allowed, which characterize German writing. Dr. Has- 
sencamp has necessarily been restricted to printed sources, but they are 
ample, and he appends an excellent bibliography of them. His work is 
of course a narrative history. Dr, Hassencamp is scarcely in a position 
to undertake a critical examination of original sources. The evidence for 
most of the chief incidents is unusually conflicting. Native writers are 
almost universally afflicted with the intemperance and exaggeration which 
deface the works of so large a proportion of Roman Catholic authors. 
English writers usually betray the disingenuousness of the advocate who 
undertakes to defend an unjustifiable cause. Dr. Hassencamp makes no 
attempt at a scientific decision of most points : his sympathies are merely, 
as one expects in a continental, on the side of the weaker party and of 
the oppressed religion ; and in case of difficulty he abounds in the views 
of Mr. Lecky. Whatever opinion one may hold of Mr. Lecky, every one 
who teaches Irish history will have to reckon with that eloquent writer. 
It is not surprising to find that Dr. Hassencamp has adopted Mr. Lecky’s 
views wholesale, and in fact embodied his best quotations and best obser- 
vations in the present work. A critical examination of Dr, Hassencamp 
would involve a previous judgment of Mr. Lecky. For the present we 
must content ourselves with observing that, though we have Mr. Lecky’s 
works, and more recently particular epochs have been treated by Mr. 
Bagwell and others, yet no work of so succinct character, embracing the 
whole of Irish history, has yet appeared in the English language. 

We are glad that Mr. Walpole’s? short history of Ireland has been so 
favourably received that a second edition of it bas been published. It is 
all it purports to be, “an outline of the leading features of the history of 
Ireland, down to the time when that country ceased to be a separate 
kingdom ;” and more, it is an excellently well-executed outline, with many 
details filled in. The narrative is told in a clear business-like way, and 
having decided opinions, the writer expresses them-in vigorous and 
terse language, when the opinions of the historian as well as the facts of 
history are needful or fitting. We heartily commend it as the most com- 
Pendious and useful history of Ireland yet published. The well-executed 
maps and the appendix contribute to the great utility of the work. 

The art of “ book-making,” as distinguished from the art of book-writ- 
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ing, presumably is a profitable occupation, ‘or the book-maker would not, 
with such amazing effrontery as that which pertinaciously obtrudes itself 
upon the attention of the reviewer, ceaselessly heap up his reams of 
spoiled paper in the lap of the literary world, only to find them as cease- 
lessly tossed aside with hearty contemptuousness by the world of letters, 
A book built up by a judicious use of the scissors in extracting the pith 
and substance of books, the worth of which has been tested by time, may 
be useful, and cheap reprints, such as are now being issued in several 
forms and series, are of great value to those whose means of purchase are 
small. But such books are honestly published as books of extracts or as 
reprints, and the wayfarer, though unlearned, knows what he is buying. 
It is much otherwise with some “ made-up books ’’ which come before us 
for review, and get a well-merited castigation ; books which hold out to 
the purchaser by their titles the promise of originality, or of thought, or 
of information, but which belie their titles by their contents, and are 
found within to be but the borrowed (so we euphemistically term it) 
words of others, more or less crudely and clumsily introduced to the 
reader. The essential gift of the “ book-maker’”’ is the power of invent- 
ing an attractive title which will gain for his book an ephemeral existence, 
and a sale which must cease when the imposing title (“‘ imposing ”’ in more 
ways than one) has ceased to decoy the unwary, and the knowing ones 
who “never read reviews.” It is against this trick of using delusive 
titles for such books that we now earnestly protest. The profits of the 
deciduous sale snatched by such means cannot be so considerable as to 
compensate the publisher for his loss of good repute in the literary world, 
which surely follows the publication of such a book, and, even though he 
should think otherwise, the world, which excuses much in that which is 
shown to be profitable, has not as yet adopted the immoral motto: 
“ Rem facias rem 
Recte si possis, si non quocumque modo rem,” 
and will in due time avenge itself upon the offenders. The “ book-maker,” 
the knight of the order of scissors and paste, who by dint of persever- 
ance in his course is able to announce to the world that he is the author of 
“ Bubble-blowing,” “ Literary Rag-picking,” “ Agag the Spoiler,” &c., &e., 
gains a certain evanescert fame among those, who are by far the majority, 
who have never read anything he has produced. This, probably, he counts 
his all-sufficient reward. Having entered our general protest in this 
serious manner against the tricks of these book-makers, we will in future 
laugh, if a little bitterly, yet laugh at them, as folk who 
“do their best 
To make as much waste paper as the rest.” 
Apropos of this subject is the pretentious little book which now lies 
before us, and bears upon its bright green covers the title, “ Ireland in 
the Days of Dean Swift.”* Most folk would expect from this title, as 
we did, to find within some sort of description of Ireland in those days. 
But, incredible as it may seem, the book, which consists of 278 pages, is 
made up of twenty-four pages of extracts of opinions about Dean Swift, 
ealled introduction, and the other 254 pages are mere reprints of “ The 
Drapier’s Letters,” and some other of the writings of Swift. Honest folk 
who buy the book in the belief that they are going to read a new and 
opportune book about Ireland, and find themselves deceived, will indig- 
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nantly. wonder why, if Dr. Daly thought the republication of these tracts 
needful, he did not choose a title which would truly indicate the contents 
of the book. The title is the character of a book given by a writer to his 
work to recommend it to public favour. He is supposed to know what 
he is publishing, and to describe it truly. This book, needless and un- 
original, is not truly described. It is a book made up of a few of Dean 
Swift’s Irish tracts, with an ingenious but disingenuous title. 

Mr. Rowbotham continues his extraordinary “History of Music. 
He has left the musical tendencies of the birds, beasts, and fishes behind ; 
as also the harmony of the spheres, and the sublime octave, and reached 
the more comprehensible periods of the Roman Empire, the early Chris- 
tians, and the Troubadours. He describes with great gusto the licen- 
tiousness of the age of Nero; a warmer-toned picture we have not seen. | 
Mr. Rowbotham’s object appears to be to show that the music which 
proceeded from such a state of morals could not have been worth pre- 
serving, as in fact not a note of it has survived. On the other hand, the 
Christians, beginning with declamation or wild chanting, which is the 
natural expression of deep emotion, started on the true path, though 
they were slow in utilizing the existing forms of an art which hitherto 
had only given service to the devil. Ultimately the wild chant comes 
more under the influence of rhythm, and attains an elaborate development 
in Gregory’s tunes. The author continues his singular rhapsodical half- 
biblical style, and in several ways scarcely expresses himself in the 
customary forms of reason, but the’book begins to be worth reading ; 
very considerable learning is shown in the illustrations, and the origin of 
musical notation, together with the history of musical instruments, is 
given in detail. The descriptions of the tone of society at different 
epochs is really brilliant, and is drawn from apparently very wide reading. 
Surely there is ample material remaining for a fourth volume ? 

Mr. Freeman has published the six lectures read by him as Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, in Trinity 
Term, 1885, together with an article which appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review for 1884, upon “Greek Cities under Roman Rule.” ° 
The lectures are concerning the main outlines of European history, as 
grouped round the Roman power, and tell of Europe before the growth of 
Rome, with Rome, and since Rome has practically ceased to be. They 
are masterly in form and in substance, and constitute a material and im- 
portant addition to the long list of works which have put Mr. Freeman 
in the foremost rank of historians. They are introductory in purpose, 
heralding a future history of the Teuton and the Slave, and a further 
inquiry into a subject which the students of Mr. Freeman’s writings know 
he has long since made peculiarly his own—namely, the Teutonic settle- 
ments in Britain. Though said to be only groundwork, the lectures are 
80 full of knowledge, so wide in their scope, and elaborated with such 
care by the expert skill of an experienced and proficient historian, that 
they form a complete work in themselves, worthy to rank amongst the 
best of Mr. Freeman’s works. We have read them with delight, for with 
far-reaching eyes Mr. Freeman sees general historical effects with the 
skill peculiar to those whose knowledge of distant details is as accurate 
48 microscopic inquiry has made their knowledge of things near at hand, 
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and he describes his swift, wide-sweeping views in his well-known easy, 
graceful, and trenchant manner. 

In speaking of Cranmer’s’ share in pronouncing the sentence of the 
divorce of Henry VIII. from Katharine of Aragon, his new biographer 
and apologist passes over in silence that part of his conduct which deserves 
the most blame. It is this: the sentence pronounced by Cranmer states 
that Katharine was absent from contumacy ; but the judge himself, in a 
letter now extant, speaks of his wish to conceal the day of giving sentence 
from Katharine or her counsel, lest they should appear and give him 
trouble ; that is to say, he states her per contumaciam absens, while taking 
care that she had no opportunity of appearing. It may be that there was 
some excuse for such duplicity, besides the desire to serve a king who 
could make or mar him. Anyway, Mr. Collette should have mentioned 
the fact, as the omission naturally will make readers doubt the trust- 
worthiness of the rest of the book, even if the strong anti-Papist bias 
visible in every page was not sufficient indication of a want of impartiality. 

Those who appreciate, and many do, “ Early Church History,” pub- 
lished about three years ago, will welcome its sequel, now published by 
the same writers under the title of “ Witnesses for Christ.”® The 
former work concluded with the death of Constantine, a.p. 337, and this 
takes up the history of Church life from that date, and proceeds, by a 
series of simply written memorials of the most renowned saints and 
heretics, to record the footsteps of the Church down to the thirteenth 
century. There is little attempt at consecutive history, as the preface 
states, and it would have conduced to more clearness if there had been no 
such attempt, and the memorials had been written as biographies, each 
complete in itself. As it is, there is a rather perplexing and tiresome 
overlapping of some of the notices, which mars the effect of each, whilst 
they lack the comprehensiveness of a consecutive history. If it is a little 
unscientific in its arrangement, the work, nevertheless, is worthy of much 
praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowlege of the history of Chris- 
tianity, from which the general reader, as well as the student of divinity, 
may gather much useful as well as curious information, As the material 
is collected for extending the work to the seventeenth century, we hope 
it will be so extended. The volumes are illuminated by many beautiful 
and some curious illustrations. Purchasers should be careful to see that 
vol, ii. is not spoiled, as our copy is, by the binder’s blunder in putting 
the last sheets and the index at the beginning of the book. 

Mr. William Deverell has written a little book, which he has named 
“The Pilgrims and the Anglican Church.”® It is written in a white 
heat of enthusiasm and indignation: enthusiasm (very natural, and in 
which he will have many sympathizers) for our “ illustrious countrymen ” 
who founded New England; indignation against almost every other class 
and person whom he has occasion to mention, and he finds such occasion to 
a greater degree than one might expect. Romanists, Anglicans, kings, 
prelates, aristocrats, gentry—all come more or less under the stroke of 
his lash. Of the kings, the Merry Monarch seems to meet with most 
favour. The “Dutch Invader,” William, is, on the contrary, the object of 


7 «The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Cranmer, D.D., the first Reforming 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” By Chas. H. Collette. London: Redway. 1887. 

8 “* Witnesses for Christ.” By Edward Backhouse and Charles Tylor. Two vols. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1887, 
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his particular detestation, as is also the “ German princeling element”? in 
general—that is to say, the Wettins of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, “ whose 
salient characteristic is an elasticity of conscience in religious matters,” 
and whose“ aspiring blood,” not content with the unparalleled exaltation 
of the throne of Great Britain, “ mounts still higher, and, with the power- 
ful patronage of Benjamin Disraeli, attains its wildest aspirations.” Mr, 
Deverell’s discursiveness not only leads him so far forward as to include 
the modern event thus indicated, but also carries him sufficiently far back, 
for it compels him to take a survey of the origin and development of 
Christianity. He honestly tells us that he has taken his materials at 
second-hand. He might, perhaps, have better attained the object which 
he declares he has had in view—viz., to popularize in England “ the 
words and deeds ”’ of the Pilgrim Fathers, an object well worthy of every: 
effort, if he had devoted himself to the study of those first-hand authorities 
relating to them which are to be had in plenty among the public archives, 
and had left the survey of the origin of Christianity and the “ betrayal of 
England ”’ alone. 

Mr. Henry Bowles Franklyn offers, as a testimonial to his qualifica- 
tion for the task which he has undertaken of writing a history of the 
great battles of the Franco-German War of 1870,'° the fact that he was 
“formerly University pupil of Sir Edward Creasy.” In one respect, 
however, he is far from being as his master. He does not employ the 
instrument of the English language with remarkable skill, and it is evident 
that at times he does not quite mean what he says. We may instance 
the statement in his preface: “ Besides which, some of the movements in 
the staff reports of the Germans are directly denied by the French Bureau 
de Guerre, and supported by evidence,” where he means, we suppose, 
that the denial is so supported. In the main portion of his book he does 
not often fall into confusion like this, but even there he certainly cannot 
be congratulated upon the elegance of his style. What is perhaps more 
to the purpose, however, is, that he gives his reader the idea of having 
taken great pains to arrive at thetruth. A struggle so eventful, so disas- 
trous, marked by so many dramatic situations, and rendered glorious by 
80 many acts of valour, cannot fail to excite continuous interest, and one 
shudders, while reading the accounts of the terrible carnage, to think of 
the possibility that this struggle may be renewed. Accompanying the 
volume is a good map of the neighbourhood of Metz, and the dispositions 
of the armies around it at the time of the blockade. 

The autobiographical memoirs of men who have occupied a high public 
office in any country always attract a great amount of attention, and if 
they are written with any frankness, they not only excite the official 
mind and interest the general reader, but they also afford great assist- 
ance to the historian of the time of the great man’s career. Public 
attention was immediately directed to the long-expected memoirs of Count 
Beust " when they appeared on the Continent, and though they were 
found to contain no startling official revelations, they were full of 
memorable and interesting reminiscences, told with as much frankness as 
Was consistent with a proper respect for real State secrets, and which 
illuminate many of the dark passages taken by diplomatists from 1838, 
when he was Secretary of Legation in Paris, down to the time when he 

” “The Great Battles of 1870 and Blockade of Metz.’ By Henry Bowles Frauk- 
lyn, LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1887. 
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quitted official life by resigning the post of Austrian Ambassador in Paris 
in 1882, The two great epochs of his life were when he was Prime 
Minister, first in Saxony, and afterwards in Austria, though not the least 
interesting portion of the work, many English readers will think, is that 
portion which contains the Count’s recollections as Austrian Ambassador 
in London, to which post he was appointed in 1871, immediately after his 
fall from the exalted station of Chancellor of the Austrian Empire. 
When Austria was lying in agonized despair at the feet of Prussia, after 
her overwhelming defeat by the latter on the field of Sadowa, Count 
Beust was appointed Imperial Chancellor of Austria. He found himself 
engaged al. once in an unequal encounter with the iron-handed and ruth- 
less Prussian Chancellor, Count von Bismarck. The gentleman of Vienna 
fell before the pugilist. of Berlin. At home Count Beust was surrounded 
by a bigoted feudal aristocracy, whose prejudices he offended by his 
Liberal policy towards Hungary, and who became the ready instruments 
of Bismarck in his private and eventually successful intrigues against his 
antagonist at Vienna. For five years he bravely struggled against envy 
at home and hatred abroad, and then passed to England with a bitterness 
of mind, which thenceforward dominated his life, and is apparent on every 
page of his memoirs. The concluding years of his life were troubled also 
by frequent attacks of illness, and suddenly, before, even, he could complete 
his work of recording his memoirs of the past, he fainted and died. The 
task of writing the English translation of the memoirs has been under- 
taken and admirably executed by Baron Henry de Worms, M.P., in accord- 
ance with the desire of the late Count, for between them there existed from 
the year 1867 a very friendly intimacy, many interesting particulars of 
which are set forth in the introduction. To those who have not been able 
to read the original edition we warmly commend this excellent transla- 
tion of these fascinating memoirs. 

A monograph on Dr. Johann Weyer,’” Doctor of Medicine, of Bonn, 
the first champion to combat the-superstition of witchcraft, seems at first 
sight strange, but is justified by the quotation from Goethe: “ Whatever 
has figured excellently in the halls of time, that will be resuscitated again 
by some one and read.” Weyer’s work against this superstition (1550) is 
inspired by the tone of the nineteenth century, and in his own day it was 
of course branded as the work ofan atheist. The headings of the chapters 
will show the nature of the book. On the Devil; on witches ; of those 
who think themselves plagued by witches; of the treatment of those 
who imagine themselves bewitched ; of the punishment of witches, &c. 
The author gives a réswmé of each chapter. Weyer’s remarks are 
characterized by a singular urbanity, and are absolutely free from the 
vice of his age—polemical writing. This monograph is an excellent 
introduction to a man who is well worth knowing. There are several 
touches in the lives of Weyer and his master Agrippa, which remind one 
of the Faust legend: Agrippa was followed by a black hound, which the 
monks declared to be the Devil. : 

An eye-witness’s account of the affairs that have transpired in Bulgaria” 
since the Russo-Turkish War is particularly interesting at present. The 
author was correspondent of the Kélnische Zeitung during the struggle 
between Bulgaria and Servia in 1885, and writes with the fresh vigour of 
a popular style. Not only are his detailed descriptions of the campaign, 
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with the three-days’ battle of Sliwnitza, of a peculiar value in themselves, 
but also his observations on the general aspects of the Bulgarian question 
will be of great assistance to the English reader in explaining the present 
crisis. He exhibits the warmest sympathy for the young and struggling 
nationality of the Bulgarians, who, first erected into a state to serve the 
far-reaching policy of Russia, and supported for equally selfish reasons by 
the sly diplomacy of the Porte, may yet live to assert their independence 
of either. Russia thought to create in Bulgaria an outpost of her own 
power against Turkey, but the clemency of Turkey has almost succeeded 
in making it a wall for her own defence against Russia. ‘“ Rather the 
Turks than the Russians,” say the Bulgarians ; but better still, “ Bulgaria 
for the Bulgarians.” The author, with some liveliness, describes the 
immense strides which Bulgaria has taken, since 1878, in civilization, and 
the fuller and more intense life which civilization implies—the foundation 
of schools, courts of justice, railways—in short, the metamorphosis of a 
mere agricultural province of Turkey into a European nation. But the 
central object of the book, at the same time equally disinterested, is to 
clear the character of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, or rather to put in 
an unmistakable light the devotion and heroism with which, in spite of 
party opposition, European misunderstanding, and Russian machinations, 
he uniformly fulfilled his duties to his principality. ‘“ Prince Alexander,” 
observes Herr von Huhn, “is not only a wise and just ruler, a brave and 
victorious general; he is more than a mere individuality—he is the supporter 
of the Bulgarian national idea.”” Shy as the Bulgarians are of foreigners, 
they came to recognize him asatruly national prince. The present volume 
stops short of his extraordinary abdication, but helps the reader to under- 
stand how such a catastrophe might any day be possible. We heartily 
recommend this volume, both for its brightness and for the excellent tone 
by which it is characterized. 

Events march so rapidly in Bulgaria that very shortly after the pre- 
ceding work Herr von Hubn had to chronicle the extraordinary kid- 
napping and subsequent abdication of Prince Alexander, of which events 
he was again an eye-witness. The action of Germany is official ; Germany 
in that affair is severely criticized. Prince Bismarck’s policy is designated 
as contrary to all the best traditions of Germany, and opposed to the 
sympathies of the German people. England’s behaviour is described as 
weak and short-sighted, and the declarations of Tisza and Lord Randolph 
Churchill went a long way to save Bulgaria. But Alexander’s telegram 
to the Czar, in which he offered to retain his crown under the suzerainty 
of Russia, finds no excuse or explanation: it remains an enigma, or Herr 
von Huhn thinks a fatal mistake, an irretrievable error, which necessitated 
his complete abdication. The translation is conscientious. 

What is called a “fresh translation” of Dr. Gneist’s History of the 
English Parliament } has been produced, but some at least of the mis- 
takes in Mr. Shee’s translation have been left uncorrected. The index, 
on which the editor appears to pride himself, is, in our opinion, a very 
imperfect one for a work of such importance. 


4 “ The Kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Battenberg.” By A. v. Huhn. Trans- 
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BELLES LETTRES. 
Mz. Sxeat’s “ Principles of English Etymology ”? is an interesting and 
instructive work. In his preface he speaks of it with what cannot but 
strike his readers as exaggerated modesty. ‘The whole volume,” he 
aays, “is nothing but a compilation from the works of others and from 
results obtained in my own Dictionary. I trust there is in it very little 
that is original; for it is better to follow a good guide than to go astray. 
. . . - It is for beginners in philology that I have principally written. 
To the advanced student I can only apologize for handling the subject at 
all; being conscious that he will find some unfortunate slips and imper- 
fections, which I should have avoided if I had been better trained, or, 
indeed, trained at all.” Nevertheless, we venture to say that the book 
which its author so disparages contains as thorough and lucid an exposi- 
tion of English etymology, and a history as clear and masterly of all the 
transformations which our language has undergone from its earliest 
beginnings down to the present time, as any inquirer, not a specialist in 
the subject, could desire to meet with. Indeed, it is to the fact that Mr. 
Skeat here writes “for beginners” that his writing owes much of its 
value and pleasantness. To this, and to two other things—first, that, in spite 
of his disclaimer, he is entire master of his subject, and knows far more 
than he teaches ; and, secondly, that he shows a fine sense of proportion— 
no part of his work being unduly prolonged at the expense of the rest. 
It would obviously be impossible, in the space at our command, to give 
anything like a summary of a work of which the very slight outline in 
the preface occupies three closely printed pages, while the table of con- 
tents fills no less than twenty pages. Besides, the great body of its 
teaching leaves no room for discussion ; it must be accepted as authorita- 
tive by all but a few professed philologists, and even by them the points 
that can be called in question are few and unimportant. But there is 
one subject on which we venture to dissent from Mr. Skeat, the proposed 
substitution of phonetic spelling for our established system of orthography. 
One of the most interesting portions of the book to a lettered Englishman, 
as distinguished from a philologist, is chapter xvi., which treats of 
“ modern English spelling.” The learned author traces the history of 
our written symbols, and of the sounds which they represent, from the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, borrowed from the ancient Britons, who employed 
Roman characters, and shows, so far as it can be ascertained, the power 
of each letter, the introduction of new symbols from time to time, and 
the gradual disuse of some of the old ones. He proves that, up to about 
A.D. 1500, the spelling was intended to be phonetic. He proves, too, 
that the original pronunciation of the vowels coincided with the Conti- 
nental system, and continued to do so up to the end of the fourteenth 
century, so that, undoubtedly, Chaucer pronounced ae io wu, roughly 
speaking, as they are sounded in modern Italian. At what period our 
modern insular pronunciation of the vowel sounds came into use cannot 
be exactly defined; but the complete transformation is certainly recent, 
for Mr. Skeat asserts that if we could hear Shakespeare read his own 
work, “he would probably be at once condemned as speaking a kind of 
foreign language, or at least a kind of bad broad Scotch,” and we know 
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that even in the last century “tea ” rhymed with “say.” But the cause 
of divergence between our spelling and pronouncing which most arouses 
Mr. Skeat’s indignation is the attempt at “ etymological spelling,” due to 
the revival of classical learning in the sixteenth century. He sums up 
his réguisitoire against modern spelling as follows (p. 883): “The 
shortest description of modern spelling is to say that, speaking gene- 
rally, it represents a Victorian pronunciation of ‘popular’ words by 
means of symbols imperfectly adapted to an Elizabethan pronunciation ; 
the symbols themselves being mainly due to the Anglo-French scribes 
of the Plantagenet period, whose system was meant to be phonetic. It 
also aims at suggesting to the eyes the original forms of ‘learned’ 
words. It is thus governed by two conflicting principles, neither of 
which, even in its own domain, is consistently carried out.” Never- 
theless, though we admit the indictment in all its counts, though we 
acknowledge, too, that Mr. Skeat has the authority of all great philo- 
logists arrayed on his side, we deprecate the substitution, for our 
present spelling, vicious as it may be, of any “ glossic ’’ or other phonetic 
system conceivable. Our objection to the change is not on the score 
of etymology, though we still think that has some weight, nor yet on 
the ground of the extreme inconvenience which such a change would 
involve; but mainly that our present spelling has grown, whilst our 
proposed new spelling would be manufactured. Language is altogether 
a matter of evolution. -It has all,the inconsistencies and anomalies which 
mark evolutionary action, and it is fit that the symbols by which it is 
expressed should follow the same laws. 

Mr. Gaster’s volume’ on the Greeko-Slavonic Literature contains the 
substance of a series of lectures which, at the invitation of the trustees 
of the Ilchester Fund, he delivered at Oxford in the spring of 1886. 
The purpose of the lectures, as stated in the preface, “is to show, on a 
small scale, the importance of the Slavonic literature in the literary 
history of Modern Europe, and likewise to call attention to the vast 
materials, hitherto untouched, which are preserved in the literature and 
folk-lore of the Slavonic nations.” In his introductory chapter Mr. 
Gaster speaks of the various theories of the origin of folk-lore: those 
most in favour hitherto being the Mythological and the Prehistorical, of 
which Mr. Gaster cites Mr. A. Lang as “the most outspoken represen- 
tative.” In the present lectures a new theory is propounded, viz.: that 
European folk-lore “is relatively modern, and that the similarity between 
the European and the primitive and tribal folk-lore is a deception, or 
ought to be explained in quite another way.” The gist of this new 
theory, by which both the mythological and the pre-historic explanations 
are to be subverted, seems to be that European folk-lore, both religious 
and secular, including not only fables, fairy tales, and the romances of 
chivalry, but Northern Sagas, and indeed the whole of the Norse mytho- 
logy, is derived exclusively from Christian sources, and dates from a 
period so recent as the ninth or tenth century of our era, when the 
Manichean heresy, under the Slavonic name of Bogomilism, prevailed in 
Bulgaria and generally throughout the Balkan peninsula, and thence spread 
to Italy, Germany, Southern France, and even as far as England, carrying 
with it the germs and originals of all our modern European folk-lore. 
This, to the best of our belief, is Mr. Gaster’s contention ; but his exact 
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views are difficult to seize, being stated in varying terms in different 
parts of the volume. In any case, it is not doubtful that he ascribes 
an origin at once Christian and comparatively modern to European folk- 
lore—a theory that seems to us so out of harmony with all the results 
of modern science, both philological and ethnographic, as to stand in 
need of stringent proof before it can be accepted. Such proof is not, so 
far as we can judge, forthcoming in the present volume. 

We have pleasure in acknowledging a new edition of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s letters.* It is virtually a reprint of the third 
edition of Lord Wharncliffe’s “ Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu,” which was brought out in 1861 under the editorship of Mr, 
W. Moy Thomas, and was the first really complete and accurate version 
which appeared ; for the editions by Mr. Dallaway, of which no fewer than 
five were published between 1803 and 1805, contained many faults both 
of omission and commission, which were unfortunately transferred uncor- 
rected to Lord Wharncliffe’s first and second editions. The present issue 
contains no corrections of, and but few additions to, Mr. Moy Thomas’s 
careful and able work, which seems to have been exhaustive. But no pains 
have been spared to make the present edition both complete and attrac- 
tive. The British Museum has been searched for any after-gleanings of 
supplementary documents which it might contain, the printing is faultless 
in correctness, and the type clear; and, finally, the volumes are of a 
pleasant, convenient size, which is no small matter in a book that is to be 
read for amusement. 

“sa,” * by the editor of the North-Eastern Daily Gazette, is a study 
of morbid psychology—a class of fiction which has hitherto found more 
favour in France than in England. In our opinion, the character of the 
heroine is more properly a “case” than a character, for her revolting 
aberrations have confessedly a purely physical cause. The book is a 
detailed analysis of the progressive inroads of brain disease, which even- 
tually culminates in homicidal mania and death. For our own part, we 
cannot find either amusement or edification in the perusal of scenes at 
once distressing and hopeless, any more than we would willingly gaze on 
suffering which we were powerless to relieve or lighten. But “ many 
men, many minds,” and no doubt “Isa” will not want readers, for whom 
its horrors—painted, it must be allowed, with considerable power and 
reality—will be its chief interest. 

“A Crystal Age”’® is a story of the future, and thus may be classed 
and compared with “The Diothas,” a curious forecast of the condition of 
mankind in ages still to come, which we noticed some time ago in the 
Westminster Review. “ The Diothas” was a book one does not forget. 
The forecast, though necessarily utterly conjectural, was ingenious and 
logical in its deduction of the unknown from the known. It showed, 
too, a very remarkable power of constructive imagination, and though one 
knew that the future of the world would certainly be altogether different 
from anything the writer or any one else could imagine, still there were 
no glaring inconsistencies or impossibilities in his conception. So much 
cannot be said for “ The Crystal Age”: its writer shows but little con- 
structive imagination, and his picture of the future is by no means 4 
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logical, deduction from either past or present. It must be taken asa 
simple jeu d’esprit, and, so regarded, it is not bad, for it is well-written, 
and not unamusing. 

Mr. Richard Dowling’s little volume, “ With the Unhanged,”* is a 
collection of stories treating chiefly of undetected crimes and unpunished 
criminals, As the name indicates, characters are chosen from the seamy 
side of society, and the moral appears to be “use every man after his 
desert, and who shall ’scape whipping.” The author has great powers of 
description and a sort of grim humour, which, being always expended 
upon lugubrious subjects, is more saddening than laughable. 

“ Beyond the Seas,”” by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, is worth reading and 
worth criticizing. Its sub-title is “The surprising adventures and 
ingenious opinions of Ralph Lord A. Keyne, told and set forth by his 
cousin, Humphrey A. Keyne.” The “adventures” are delightful, but we 
have found the “opinions” rather heavy reading. They are a mixture of 
Hobbes and Descartes, Christianized, with a dash of esoteric Buddhism 
to give a supernatural and spiritual flavouring. The story opens in the 
year 1652, the year after the rout of the Royalists at Worcester, and as it 
purports to be written by one who took part in the incidents he narrates, 
the style and diction are archaic. To do this well enhances in no small 
degree the difficulty of the author’s task; and, on the whole, Mr. O. 
Crawfurd’s imitation of seventeenth-century language is good, though 
we should be sorry to guarantee that he uses no words or tricks of 
expression then unknown. For instance, what seventeenth-century 
writer talks of “being in touch with” or “later on” ? However, these 
are but trifling flaws, which would doubtless impugn the authenticity 
of a document professing to date from the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury, but are not enough to destroy the vraisemblance, which is all that we 
ask of a modern author who for any reason affects an archaic style. But 
this same vraisemblance, on which the illusion, and therefore the interest, 
of a romance depend, is greatly impaired by the spiritualistic machinery 
employed to bring about the dénowement. We may sum up our opinion 
of Mr. Crawfurd’s work as follows :—The adventures are delightful, 
especially the fights with the Barbary Corsairs, told with something of the 
simplicity and circumstantial reality of Robinson Crusoe. The “ opinions” 
are wearisome, but necessary, in some sort, to lead up to the supernaturally 
reached dénowement. 

Although the author of “ Allegra ”® tells once again the more than 
“twice told tale” of Italy’s struggle against the hated Austrian yoke, 
she tells it strikingly and truthfully. With the record of abortive plots 
and unavailing though devoted patriotism is interwoven a charming 
story, which opens in 1848—when revolution was epidemic in Europe— 
and ends in 1859, after Solferino, leaving Italy, after all her struggles 
and strivings, free “from the Alps to the Adriatic.’’ The heroine is a 
sweet womanly character, and indeed the whole group, in which she is 
the central figure, is life-like and natural. 

“ An Exile’s Romance ; or, Realities of Australian Life,”® is one of the 
many novels that make one wish that people were obliged to pass some 
sort of qualificative examination before they could exercise the profession 
eu: the Unhanged.” By Richard Dowling. London: Swan Sonnenschein 

7 “Beyond the Seas.” By Oswald Crawfurd. London: Chapman & Hall. 1887. 

8 “Allegra.” By Mary West. Two vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 

®“ An Exile’s pte or, Realities of Australian Life.” ‘By Arthur Keyser. 
London: Vizetelly. 1887. 
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of novelist. It is essentially an unliterary book. A great deal in it may 
very likely be true, but it is spoiled by unskilful telling. On the other 
hand, some of the most striking incidents are violently improbable. Such 
things may, perhaps, have actually happened, some to one person, some to 
another, but never did such a prodigious series of unlikely accidents and 
strange coincidences befall any one man. 

“In his Grasp”? is one of the so-called “ psychological” novels, 
which are so much in vogue at the present moment. It is a class of 
fiction which we especially dislike. Mesmerism or hypnotism, or by 
whatever other name it may be labelled, is a subject but little understood 
— indeed, we do not even know whether it is worth understanding—and is 
more suitable for rigid scientific investigation than to be feebly and un- 
skilfully used as a means to create sensation, and bring about the dénoue- 
ment of a novel. “In his Grasp’? is not even a good specimen of its 
class. We have read the same story before, only better told. Here the 
construction is so defective that one of the most prominent personages— 
the Army Doctor, supposed to be the narrator of his own story—is obliged, 
by the exigencies of the plot, to be represented as so simple and credulous 
that he creates no warmer feeling than a contemptuous pity. 

“ Papa, Mama, and Baby ” is one of. the translations from popular 
foreign novels of which Messrs. Vizetelly have published so many. The 
present issue is from the French of M. Gustave Droz, and is unusually well 
translated. The earlier chapters may seem “tant soit peu vifs” to 
English readers. They read more crudely in English than in French. But 
on the whole the book has a sound moral purpose, and, even in its English 
disguise, is often amusing and sometimes touching. 

“ My Husband and 1” ” is the title of the first story in the volume of 
tales translated from the Russian of Count Tolstoi. The stories are 
widely diverse in their subjects ; but they bear a strong family likeness to 
each other, and indeed to all M. Tolstoi’s writings that we have seen, in 
the great skill and simplicity of the narration, and in the tone of melan- 
choly which pervades them all. Here, as in all the author’s fictions, the 
reflection strikes us that, though there is much that is immediately 
recognizable as true to human nature, there is a large residuum which 
is strange and unfamiliar. If the characters are, as they seem to be, 
drawn from life, human nature must be very different in Russia from what 
it is elsewhere. 

A novel is heavily handicapped when it has a disagreeable hero. No 
merit in the story, nor interest excited by the other characters, can 
altogether make up for this initial drawback. Of this, the novel entitled 
“ His own Enemy ’’?* is a striking illustration. Here, too, as in real life, 
the man who is “ His own Enemy ” injures all who have to do with him. 
Hence the reader is oppressed by a sense of impending evil, and wearied 
by the tedious development of the fateful story. That it is well told is 
hardly a sufficient apology for the horror of its details. 

“ Ben D’Ymion and other Parodies,’ '* by Mr. H. F. Lester, is a volume 

10 “Tn his Grasp.” By Esme Stuart. Respectfully dedicated to the Society for 
Psychical Research. London: W.H. Allen & Co. 1887. 

il « Papa, Mamma and Baby.” By Gustave Droz. Translated from the 130th 
French edition. London: Vizetelly & Co. 1887. 

12 « My Husband and I, and Other Stories.” By Count Lyof Tolstoi. London: 
Vizetelly & Co. 1887. 

seed His own Enemy : The Story of a Man of the World.” By J. Bloundell-Barton. 
Two vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1887. 

#4 «Ben D'Ymion and other Parodies.” By H. F. Lester. London: Swan 
donnenschein & Co. 1887. ; 
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which does not want much reviewing. The parodies are all more or less 
clever, “ The Portrait of a Hybrid’ and “ James Fribblesaint”’ being, we 
think, the cleverest. As for “Ben D’Ymion,” many similar burlesques 
have from time to time appeared in Punch, some worse, but some much 
better. 

“ Vercingétorix,” !° by M. Edouard Schuré, is entitled “ Drame en cing 
actes,” but in England it would be classed as a tragedy. The hero, 
Vercingétorix, is a young Celtic chieftain, who, according to an ancient 
legend, was elected “ Bren’ (King and General) of all the Gallic tribes, 
with the avowed purpose of shaking off the yoke of Rome. He is chief of, 
the Averni, and is recognized by the heads of clans, solemnly convok 
at the Druidical temple of Bélen, as the only warrior among th 
capable of making head against the hitherto invincible Roman leader} 
Julius Casar. The heroine is “ Gwynféa’’ Grand-Priestess of Bélen, and 
daughter of the Arch-Druid “ Katmor.” The villain of the piece is 
“Virdomar,” chief of the “ Eduens,” who plays the same treacherous and 
unpatriotic part which is attributed by Welsh legends to certain Cornish 
kings or chiefs. The action of M. Schuré’s drama is very simple. 
Vercingétorix achieves at first extraordinary success against his mighty 
adversary. The veteran legions are routed, and Cesar and Vercingétorix, 
meeting in the thick of the fight, the former is vanquished and forced to 
seek safety in a flight so hasty that he drops his sacred sword—the sword of 
Romulus, and borne subsequently by a long line of illustrious Roman 
warriors. This is picked up on the battle-field and delivered to Vercingé- 
torix,who sends it to Gwynféa to be laid up as a trophy and a votive offering 
inthe Temple of Bélen. Virdomar, however, finds means to abstract it,and 
returns it to Cesar, his criminal enterprise being greatly facilitated by the 
mad rashness of Vercingétorix, who sacrifices his country and his religion 
to his headlong passion for Gwynféa, She, overcome by his wild pleading, 
casts to the winds her vow of chastity, and, during a brief but fatal 
interval, neglects to feed the sacred fire of Bélen, or to guard the adyta 
of histemple. From this moment fortune forsakes Vercingétorix. With 
him it is “ All for love, and the world well lost” “La Gaule,” he says, 
“c'est toi”! Both in his overmastering passion and in its bitter expia- 
tion he resembles Mare Antony—only, here the man, not the woman, is 
the tempter, and the hapless Celtic lovers have not even the poor com- 
pensation of that “one more gaudy night” for which Mare Antony so 
pathetically pleads. They meet no more. Vercingétorix, a captive in 
Rome, dies to grace the day of Cesar’s triumph ; while Gwynféa, misled 
by a premature report of his death, had already poisoned herself with a 
decoction of the sacred yew. M. Schuré relates this sad yet heroic legend 
in language at once simple and stately. The characterization is admirable. 
Fach personage utters natural and appropriate thoughts and sentiments. 
Even in situations where it might be expected, and in some sort justified, 
one meets with little, if any, of that declamation which foreign critics have 
always held to be the great defect of French heroic verse. Of the versifica- 
cation it hardly becomes us to pronounce an opinion, but, so far as a 
foreigner can judge, it is melodious throughout, while many passages 
could be cited where great thoughts are nobly worded, both as regards 
sound and sense. 


ae: Drame en Cinq Actes.” Edouard Schuré, Paris: Alphonse 
erre, 87. 
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“Elementary Lessons in Chinese,”’* by the Rev. Arnold Foster, 
seems a very useful book, admirably adapted to its purpose, which is, 
as we learn from the preface, to give to missionaries, or others whose 
business requires them to speak and write Chinese, an elementary 
knowledge of the written language, so that, when they begin to learn 
from a native professor, they may be enabled from the first to profit by 
his teaching. Mr. Foster says that most young men fail to employ the 
six or seven weeks occupied by their voyage to any good purpose, because 
the Chinese lesson books they buy in England are utterly useless, either 
from being too advanced, or because they treat of dialects entirely differ- 
ent from that which the learner happens to have need of. Mr. Foster's 
“ Elementary Lessons” teach things that are indispensable preliminaries 
to the acquisition of any Chinese dialect whatever, and which should 
precede the oral instruction without which neither Chinese nor any other 
language can be practically acquired. 


16 «Elementary Lessons in Chinese.” By the Rev. Arnold Foster, B.A., London 
Missionary Society, Hankow. London: Henry Froude. 1887. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


Tae past month will be a memorable one in the political annals 
of our country—not so much for the close of the most wearisome . 
session on record, as for the beginning of a new movement which, 
for good or for evil, is sure to influence profoundly the course of 
home affairs for years to come. The most sanguine of politicians 
could hardly have found anything heartier wherewith to speed the 
parting session than a sigh of relief or resignation. Even in the 
Queen’s Speech—where liberties may proverbially be taken with the 
facts of history no less than with the Queen’s English—Ministers had 
not the courage to keep “the note of sadness” out. It used to be 
said that the rise of Democracy would also be the dawn of an era 
of marked legislative activity. So far, however, the prediction has 
been conspicuously falsified. Never of recent years has the Legis- 
lature proved so barren as in this second session of the second 
Democratic Parliament. A permissive “Three Acres and a Cow” 
Act—with the cow and two of the acres left out—an Act for 
“more fully securing the safety of the large and industrious popu- 
lation engaged in mining operations”—from which, however, some 
of the securities most insisted upon by the miners were at the last 
moment removed: these two principal measures, together with an 
Act for mitigating the current frauds in Trade Marks, and Acts for 
simplifying Scotch Criminal Procedure and extending the powers of 
the Scotch Secretary, were all the positive achievements to which 
Her Majesty was enabled to refer. For the Irish measures, to the 
necessity for which the sterility of the session was ascribed, 
Ministers were too candid to take any credit. The Land Act is 
indeed, on their own showing, a mere stop-gap, and the Crimes Act 
only the initial groundwork upon which Mr. Balfour, in his last 
important speech of the session, expressed the hope of being 
“ultimately able to make one united people of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom.” Mr, Balfour's frank relegation of a Union 
to the dim and distant future gave a dash of irony, not usual in 
State documents, to Her Majesty's trust that she “may be spared 
to continue to reign over a united people.” 

From the sorry salvage of a wasted session we turn with relief 
to a fuller and more buoyant current in political affairs, What 
renders the past month really memorable is the manner in which 
every day has seen the English and the Irish people make more 
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and more of common cause between them. The fact has been too 
apparent on too many sides and in too many forms to escape general 
notice. But the great significance of it has perhaps been hardly 
enough appreciated. The very prominence of the new departure, 
and the striking character of its surface effects—with their piquant 
contrasts and personal inconsistencies—have tended somewhat to 
obscure the deeper changes which it involves. Mr. Goschen finds 
such unfailing source of elephantine mirth in Sir William Harcourt’s 
“ conversion ” that he wholly forgets the popular revolution of which 
that conversion is not the cause, but the effect. To Mr. Gladstone, 
on the other hand, the establishment of his own identity under all 
apparent changes is so congenial a task that he cannot admit, even 
to himself, how far and fast he has travelled on a new road. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than that the last eighteen months have 
reversed the current of fifty years. The end in view is indeed the 
same. Home Rule is only a final stage in that gradual resettlement 
of society on a Democratic basis which Liberal reforms have already 
completed in England and commenced in Ireland. But the motive 
force has entirely changed. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
history of English policy in Ireland during the present century than 
the opposition of the masses to reforms in the sister island. “ Mr. 
Pitt was ready,” said Sir James Graham of Catholic Emancipation, 
“to do the right thing at the right time; but genius gave way to 
madness, and two generations have in vain deplored the loss of an 
opportunity.” That is perfectly true; but the madness was not 
only the King’s—it was shared by his people. ‘There was no 
time during the interval,” says Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in his able and 
impartial study of “Peel and O’Connell,” “when the English con- 
stituencies, if appealed to on the subject, would not have given their 
verdict against concession.” The blame for retarding both reforms, 
which Sir James Graham threw upon the King, has been freely 
thrown in later years upon the House of Lords. Heavy indeed 
is their responsibility, but it is not a sole responsibility. The Irish 
policy of the Melbourne Ministry, for instance, though defeated 
directly by the Lords, was yet not popular in England, and was the 
ultimate cause of its defeat at the polls as well. Even under Mr. 
Gladstone’s régime, “ the country ” wearied of well-doing, and, if the 
truth were told, there were many Liberals who gave their votes for 
Coercion in 1882 much more heartily than for Conciliation in 1881. 
We have changed all that now. The want of sympathy, leading to 
want of understanding, which spoiled even the best intentions of the 
Liberal party towards Ireland in the past, is now effectually removed. 
Mr. Gladstone’s saying about “the classes and the masses,” which 
has. been misrepresented as a piece of sinister cunning, is only & 
concise statement. of historical fact.. For the first’ time perbaps 2 
English history the cause of the masses in Ireland is now warmly 
cand. actively..esponsed by the masses: in’ England. ‘The. most 
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striking testimony to the extent of this conversion has come from 
“the classes” themselves, The series of by-elections—the signifi- 
cance of which was shown by Mr, Gladstone in an ingenious article 
of political meteorology in one of the September Reviews—was 
closed at North Hunts on August 30. The Tory family which 
has “kept a firm grip of its holding” in Huntingdonshire for 
100 years retained the seat, but by a slightly diminished majority. 
The result was hailed by the Times as “a source of legitimate 
satisfaction,” whilst the Standard confessed its grateful surprise that 
the Liberal gain at the poll was not greater. It is hardly an 
encouraging augury of final victory when the most you dare to hope, 
in any one charge is that you will not be very badly beaten back. 
Even more frankly significant was the cause to which the Unionist 
organs with one consent attributed the diminished Tory majority at 
North Hunts, as well as the Liberal victories elsewhere. It was the 
Trish oratory, they said, that did it—the appeal of the Irishman 
to the sympathies of the Englishman. Such appeal has been made 
before, but the Tories are right in their sense of the novelty of the 
situation: it is the first time that the appeal has fallen on ears 
ready to receive it. j 

The ripening of English sympathy with Ireland has indeed been as 
rapid as it is significant, “The great tides of circumstance swell 
tardily,” but when once their hour is come, even the most sanguine 
mariners are surprised at the fulness of the flood. The solidarity 
between the English and the Irish people, which two years ago was still 
unforged, and which even two weeks ago was of somewhat doubtful 
strength, has meanwhile gained the consistency of steel. At the end of 
the previous month (August 25) a meeting of Gladstonian M,P.’s was 
still discussing, in a Committee-room of the House of Commons, how 
far they could safely go in support of the National League. Events 
were quickly to decide for them. Already, on that same evening, 
their leader inveighed in set debate against the proclamation of 
the League as a dangerous association, The Liberal members had 
ultimately agreed to give the League their “moral and practical sup- 
port,” being “satisfied that its objects were of a wholly political 
character,” This conclusion was clenched next day by Sir George 
Trevelyan, whose intervention was the feature of the debate, and who 
showed that the objects of the Government in proclaiming the League 
were of a wholly political character also, The Government having 
secured a majority of 78 (272—194), including the vote of Lord Har- 
tington—given, as he expressly stated, against his better judgment— 
set to work on their political suppression, to which the Liberal mem- 
bers replied by their promised political support to the League. Mr, 
W. O’Brien, M.P., and Mr. John Mandeville were prosecuted for 
Speeches in support of the Plan of Campaign at Mitchelstown, A 
meeting organized at Ennis, to hear speeches from Mr, Dillon, Mr, 
O’Brien, and others, was dispersed by a squadron of Hussars (Sep- 
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tember 4); Mr. Philip Stanhope and other English members were 
there to see, and to tell to their constituents what they saw. Five 
days later the policy of Government by the sword drew its first blood, 
A demonstration had been arranged at Mitchelstown to give a welcome 
to Mr. O’Brien (September 9). It was not proclaimed, nor has it 
to this day been declared illegal. But the Government insisted on 
having an official reporter, and most unhappily neglected to secure 
him a front place in good time. Fortunately, there were unofficial 
reporters present also: a Scotch tourist, for instance, who happened 
to be in the town at the time, and three English members, who had 
expressly gone over to attend the meeting. In the attempt of the 
police to force a way through for the reporter an affray ensued, The 
police, after having several of their men badly wounded, retreated to 
their barracks and fired upon the people. ‘“ Three killed” was the 
result of the day’s coercion. Mr, Balfour, in the debate which ensued 
in the House of Commons (September 10), asserted that the people 
and not the police were the original aggressors, and that when the 
latter fired it was absolutely necessary in self-defence, The Irish 
officials must, however, have supplied false information, for not only 
do all the English members as well as the Scotch tourist give the lie 
direct to both Mr. Balfour's assertions, but even some of the police 
witnesses called at the inquest have failed to corroborate their 
chief. The moral and practical support of the English Home 
Rulers to the political agitation in Ireland has not lagged behind 
Mr. Balfour’s energy in stifling it. A deputation from the English 
Home Rule Union left Euston as soon as Parliament rose, and after 
an enthusiastic reception in Dublin, split into contingents, which are 
in course of covering the whole area of the agitation. The consti- 
tution of the deputation has of course been ridiculed ; as a matter of 
fact, most of the delegates are men (or, we are glad to be able to add, 
women) of influence and responsibility; but, after all, the chief 
requisites are only a pair of English eyes and a modicum of English 
pluck—equipments which are by no means confined to one political 
party. What is wanted everywhere in Ireland is an English con- 
tingent, as at Mitchelstown, to assist at every step in the constitu- 
tional agitation, to take due note of every move in the coercionist 
game, and then to come home and bear true witness. This is the 
way in which Home Rule will win amongst the English electorate by 
inches. Especially noteworthy from this point of view is the depu- 
tation of working men from South Somersetshire, which was sent at 
Lord Kilcoursie’s expense to Limerick. They have already had to 
complain (Zimes, September 19) of police surveillance. Their brethren 
nearer home could, however, recount a not dissimilar experience. A 
shoemaker at Bow presided at a Home Rule meeting. He was the 
recipient next day of a domiciliary visit from the police. The Home 
Secretary was questioned on the subject just before Parliament rose 
(September 18), and replied that it was the most “usual” thing in 
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the world, This defence of a “ practice ” usual only in places in the 
major or minor state of siege formed a not inappropriate finale to a 
session of coercion. 

Such expeditions to Ireland as the one organized by Lord Kil- 
coursie will no doubt bring in many recruits to the Home Rule cause. 
But so far as the most intelligent class of working men is concerned, 
it seems as if they were all enrolled already. Nothing has shown 
the growth of solidarity between the English and the Irish proleta- 
riate so strongly as the proceedings at the Trade Union Congress, 
which has been the chief social affair of the month. It suspended 
the standing order at its very first meeting (September 5) for the . 
purpose of passing a practically unanimous vote (85 to 1) of sympathy 
with the National League. To the observer of social developments 
many other resolutions of the Congress are noteworthy, especially th 
vote in favour of the Sunday opening of museums (45 to 24). This a! 
phatic expression of opinion should effectually knock the bottom qgieo™ , a 
of the not very candid platform on which certain Sabbatarians hye {qgtt*’ 
opposed Sunday opening in deference to working-class opinion. The 
eight hours question, on which the views of the delegates were much 
divided, was referred to a plébiscite to be taken by the Unions in the 
course of the coming year. The programme which was drawn up for the 
Electoral Committee, with instructions to push the labour party more 
energetically and on a different basis, was in many ways remarkable. 
The Congress insisted on the interests of labour being more exclu- 
sively considered, and Mr, Burt and other labour representatives were 
severely handled for allying themselves too closely with the Liberal party. 
The miners of Northumberland have followed up the doctrine of the 
Congress by deciding not to pay Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick for their 
Parliamentary services any longer out of the funds of their Associa- 
tion. This: decision certainly does not show the growth of any doubt 
amongst the working classes as to the efficacy of political work. It 
has often been said of late, with much show of probability, that in 
the immediate future political questions will every day become less and 
less, and social questions more and more. But of the Twelve Points * 
in the new Trade Unionists’ Charter, seven at least are purely political. 

It is surprising that the Trade Unionists did not include in their 
Twelve Points the reform or abolition of the House of Lords, for 
they had themselves passed two votes of censure upon that House, 
and its encroachments during the last few weeks are the most 
remarkable constitutional development of the session. Briefly stated, 
the performances of the Upper House for the session have been as 
follows :—(1) They struck out of the Truck Act, in the face of an 
unanimous vote of the Irish members of all parties, a clause for the 


* These were: (1) State ent of members, (2) payment of returning officers’ 
charges out of the os (3) Paalt suifrage, (4) one man, one vote, (5) free education, 
&) second ballot, (7) and reform, (8) reform of the poor law system, (9) abolition of 
ormthe bounties, (10) Home Rule, (11) county government, and (12) religious 
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weekly payment of wages in Ireland; (2) they struck out of the 
Mines Regulation Act, in the face of the unanimous opinion of the 
labour representatives in and out of Parliament, a clause for the 
appointment of additioaal miner-inspectors; (3) they put into the 
Irish Land Act a regulation for revising rents solely by prices, to 
which the tenants objected, and took out the admission of “town 
parks” holders, on which the tenants laid great stress. In all this 
by itself there is nothing new. It is what the House of Lords 
exists for. A few years agosome one wrote a history of “ Fifty Years 
of the House of Lords.” It was the history of fifty years’ opposition 
to the wishes of the people. When he writes “Sixty Years of the 
House of Lords” it will be the same story. The novelty in the 
latest chapter has been this, that the mutilation in the Lords of 
Bills as passed in the Commons has in some cases been actually 
moved by Ministers themselves. To thus play with the House of 
Commons and make a tool of the House of Lords is an innovation 
which strikes at the root of ministerial responsibility. An attempt 
made by Mr. Cunningham Graham and Mr. E. Harrington to call in 
question the “ dictation” of the Lords led only to their suspension 
by the Speaker, on the ground of “ disrespect” to the dictators. 

By their treacherous compliance with this dictation Ministers are, 
however, so far as the Irish Land Act is concerned, themselves the 
losers. It cost them immediately their best stump orator on the 
Unionist side. Mr. T. W. Russell denounced the Lords’ amend- 
ments as equivalent to “handing over Ulster to Mr. Parnell” 
(August 21), declared his intention of fighting against such a policy 
“to the last ditch,” and there and then cancelled all his stumping 
engagements. The same surrender was not improbably one of the 
causes which led Mr. Chamberlain to think of leaving his party for 
his party’s good, and accepting the office of chief of the American 
Fisheries Commission (August 31). Certain it is that Mr. Mande, 
the former Schnadhorst of the Liberal Unionists, laid great stress on 
“the refusal to grant the demands of the Ulster tenant farmers” in 
the frank apology for his “salvation” which he made at the 
Alexandra Park (September 5). Still more serious is the outlook as 
caused ky the Lords’ amendments in Ireland itself. The opinion 
_ on this point is unanimous. “TI tremble to think ” wrote Mr. T. W. 
Russell, the Unionist (August 21), “what the winter is to be.” 
“The outlook for the coming winter,” says Mr. Dillon, the Nationalist 
(September 19), “is a very gloomy one.” If the consequences now 
are what they were after the rejection, by the same body of men, 
of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, it will be the old story. 
“If we wish for peace with Ireland,” said Mr. Roebuck just fifty 
years ago, “we must change the House of Lords.” But if the con- 
sequences are less disastrous than before, it will be because a new 
page has been turned ; because, as Mr. Gladstone said (August 25), 
the Irish people have now “a strong, a vivid, and a buoyant hope.” 





LORD HARTINGTON. 


THE secession of Lord Hartington from the Liberal ranks is an event 
which can no longer be doubted. The crimes of the Government in 
Ireland could not have been perpetrated except with his aid. The 
blood-spilling at Mitchelstown lies far more at his door and that of 
John Bright than of the Government. We then declared war 
against the Irish people. His recent history in connection with 
the Liberal party is interesting. His speeches during the Electoral 
campaign of 1885 were thoroughly in accord with Mr. Gladstone. 
We refer our readers to the series noted below, and reported in the 
Times of those dates.’ An entirely different expression of opinion 
occurs in the early part of 1886, and has continued up to the present 
time.” By reference to these we can trace the gradual change of 
his opinions from a fairly robust Liberal to a pronounced Conservative. 
No one can doubt the honesty of his convictions, but it will ever 
remain a serious imputation against him, that, with the nation ripe 
for a great legislative measure, he halted, and finally left us. It is 
not like the differences between Burke and Fox, or the defection of 
the Tories from Sir R. Peel. It came as a surprise, following the 
speeches of 1885, and it has most seriously impeded the work of 
Liberals and Radicals after they had achieved a great victory in the 
latest Reform Bill—a victory which seemed to render impossible in 
England the existence of a Tory Government. Democracy has thus 
been robbed of its fruits, and an oligarchy established. 

The gravest error of Lord Hartington is the use of the term 
“Unionist” in contradistinction to the term “ Separatist” as the 
shibboleth of his party. There is absolutely no foundation for the 
terms. The Bill of Mr. Gladstone provided absolute guarantees for 
the unity of the empire. The legislature of Ireland was’ prohibited 
from legislating on the question of the succession to the crown, of its 
dignity, or a regency ; the making of peace or war; the defence of the 
realm ; the control of the army, navy, militia, volunteers, or other 
naval or military forces; treaties, or other relations with foreign 
States, or any part of our dominions, dignities, or titles of honour ; 
prize or booty of war; offences against the law of nations, offences 

' 1885-—August 31 ; October 9, 12, 22, 26, 31; November 2, 6, 12, 13, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26 ; December 5, 7. 

* 1886:—Mareh 6; April 27: May 1; Jnne 6, 16, 25, 26. 1887:—March 25,'31; 
April 1, 18 ; May 5; June 25, 27; July 6; August 6. 
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committed on the high seas ; trade, navigation, or quarantine; treason ; 
the postal and telegraph services ; beacons, lighthouses, or sea-marks ; 
coinage ; legal tender, or weights and measures ; copyrights ; patent- 
rights, &c. &c. If Lord Hartington had proposed an addition to 
this list, which he failed to do, it would have been of course subject 
to grave consideration. Can any man say that a Bill with these 
reservations meant separation? When the Act of Union was 
proposed by Pitt in his great speech, January 1799, it was prefaced 
by a message from the king to the then Parliament of Ireland, and 
Pitt admitted that it was within its power to accept or reject the 
measure—in fact he called it its undoubted right, and this he repeated 
over and over again in his speech. The creation of the Parliament 

‘of Ireland 1782 was heralded as a final adjustment, but Pitt knew 
by what arts he was going to carry his Bill and at what cost, and 
upset the adjustment. A message from the King to the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland uses the same expressive term, and when they 
sent their resolutions in reply they stated, ‘‘That there is no body 
of men competent to make laws to bind this nation, except the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland.” The King in his reply said, “That 
he will immediately take such measures as will conduce to the 
establishment of such a connection between this kingdom and the 
kingdom of Ireland upon a solid and permanent basis.” As Fox, 
Grattan, and the great Whig leaders were a party to this, it can hardly 
be said that Mr. Gladstone has sprung a new measure upon the 
Whig party. They condemned Pitt’s Act of Union as a great 
political error, and Mr. Gladstone is true to old Liberal principles 
in endeavouring to wipe out Pitt’s error. 

Sheridan left behind him an eloquent protest against the Bill, as 
leading to disunion and weakness. Numerous speeches of his assert 
Whig opposition. Grey, afterwards Lord Grey, also protested 
against Pitt’s Bill, and the following prophetic words ought to 
inspire Lord Hartington with faith in the counsels of a great pre- 
decessor : “‘ Discontent, distrust, jealousy, suspicion, are visible fruits 
of it in Ireland already. If you persist in it, resentment will follow; 
and although you should be able, which I doubt, to obtain a seeming 
consent of the Parliament of Ireland to the measure, yet the people 
of that country would wait for an opportunity of recovering their 
rights, which they will say were taken from them by force.” The 
Liberal party accept the legacy, and rejoice that a policy is put forward 
of conciliation and justice to Ireland. Other then Whig leaders— 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Marquis of Hastings, Lord Granville—equally con- 
demned the Union. Lord Grey further emphasized his objection in 
the following words: “ Where moral and physical obstacles interfere 
to prevent the complete and perfect union of the two countries, it is 
better for both to be governed by the same king, and each to retain 
its own legislature ;” and he further proposed, as a precedent for a 
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modern plebiscite, that the Irish people should be consulted before 
the Union was effected. 

The Whig leaders were in harmony with Grey throughout, In 
what sense has Mr. Gladstone varied Grattan’s declaration of Ireland’s 
rights? The Duke of Leinster supported the Irish declaration of 
rights as a then leading authority in Ireland, and loyal to the con- 
nection. Lord Hartington seems to forget that the question of Home 
Rule has been discussed in every form, in magazines and newspapers, 
for many years, and always with reference to the question of a 
separate Parliament for Ireland—certainly for the last seventeen . 
years. Mr. Gladstone had prepared the public mind, by an im- 
portant declaration after the last Irish Franchise Bill, that any 
declaration from the majority of Irish members in favour of great 
fundamental changes must receive consideration. Mr. Parnell 
patiently waited his time, and showed his consummate ability as a 
leader: silent when silence was golden, energetic when the time 
for action came. Of course part of his policy was to play off each 
great party against the other; and it has succeeded. 

When the policy of coercion was abandoned, it seemed to be 
accepted by the leading men of both the great parties. It was a 
shock to the nation when Lord Salisbury proposed twenty years of 
coercion. Part of his legislation has been coercion for ever and 
ever, and Lord Hartington has supported this policy. It cannot be 
undone now except with the assent of the House of Lords, and he 
has therefore consented to the permanency of this measure. It may 
have greater issues for the House of Lords than are at present seen, 
It may drag down the House of Lords. But that a man still sitting 
on the Liberal benches, and persisting in sitting there, should be a 
party to this against the wisdom of his chief, is unpardonable. It 
seems nothing to Lord Hartington that Parliaments that do not dis- 
integrate the British Empire exist in all our colonies, and work 
with highest efficiency; and in the little Isle of Man, and in a 
form in the Channel Islands. If there were no Irish Channel there 
would hardly be an Irish question, but the fact being that, Ireland, 
despite Lord Salisbury’s denial, is a nation. A nation has rights, it 
has history traditions, interests which we do not share in common, 
and sympathies outside our ken. It has the only democratic Church 
in the world, and that Church seated in the hearts of the people, which 
must ever be antagonistic to the English nation. Lord Salisbury and 
lord Hartington raise a cry of supremacy, and decline to confide in 
& people that differ from us in opinion, in religion, and in almost 
every respect, which difference constitutes their nationality. Hence 
coercion is to be the rule. History is to a statesman (we must 
apologize for using a term so much abused) what a chart is to 
@ mariner. For 700 years there has been no wisdom in the 
government of Ireland—Coercion Acts, shootings, the halberds and 
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the gallows, with rebellion as the protest, have left no impression 
but a sense of wrong on the people. When the great statesman of 
to-day studied this historic chart he arrived at the only conclusion 
possible, that the medicine coercion could be no cure for the disease ; 
that crime was therefore only a symptom, and that the basis of the 
whole mischief was coercion. Lord Hartington does not see this 
even now : hence our objection to the use of the term statesman, as 
applied to him. It is a notable word, and should only be applied to 
notable men. We have had few to whom it could be applied in 
this century, and certainly it does not apply toLord Hartington. We 
are trying more or less to deal with the Irish land question : that is 
a matter for the Irish people, and should be dealt with in their own 
Parliament, because our Parliament of landlords cannot appreciate 
its crucial importance and legislate upon it. Lord Hartington 
ought to have seen, as Mr. Gladstone did, that it is a great agrarian 
social revolution, brought about by causes which the nation did not 
produce, and which, as in other countries, must be faced by the 
wisest men. We have had advice from thinkers like J. 8. Mill, as 
Germany had from Stein, and the French from leaders in their 
great Revolution. Lord Hartington has not attempted to climb the 
first round of this great ladder, and unfortunately the education 
which these men receive rarely qualifies them for the tremendous 
responsibilities of their future position. They are “rocked and 
dandled ” into legislators, not trained, and they seem to think their 
social rank entitles them to pre-eminence. We see the contrast in 
the career of John Morley as compared with the noble lord. He is 
a statesman, trained, cultured ; and hence, after having studied the 
great question, is able to say that he stands upon a rock, whilst the 
ground under Lord Hartington is slipping from his feet, and he 
descends into the grave of Toryism. One of the most objection- 
able features of the controversy is the introduction of the name of 
the hated Fitzgibbon of Ireland (afterwards Lord Clare) as 4 
teacher of the English people, as was done by the Times last 
year. He was perhaps the most hateful character in Ireland, 
and yet he is brought up as if he were a living and present force 
of whom the majority of Englishmen have heard for the first time. 
If Lord Hartington had the courage of his convictions, he would 
propose coercion for England as well; but if he were the Hartington 
of old, he would certainly protest against burning the cottages of 
evicted tenants and the massacres by emergency-men. Too much 
was evidently expected of him. The history of the family of the 
Cavendishes is not great iu our national life; they have always had 
a peculiar affinity to the Church, to the land, and great mansions. 
A family that owns 193,322 acres in fourteen counties, and has 
the patronage of forty-two livings and seven manorial seats, and 
the chief landlord of two great towns, can hardly be expected to 
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take much interest in the people. It would be acting contrary to 
ordinary human nature were it todoso. He. is, in fact, a great 
trades-union leader of landlords, and this is the sole burden of the 
journal of which he is the patron (The Liberal Unionist), and yet his 
utterances belie his conduct. In his speech at Manchester he said 
that eviction as now carried on in some parts of Ireland constitutes 
a public scandal and a public danger ; this was last June. What has 
he done to remove the scandal and avert the danger? He also said 
“that further reforms in the government of Ireland are required.” 
But no such reforms have been proposed by him, and he is at present 
Lord Salisbury’s master. And therefore all seeking to make some - 
one responsible for misgovernment in Ireland can say, “‘ Thou art 
the man.” We shall be surprised indeed if thisis not made apparent at 
the next general election. The daily organ of Lord Hartington proposes 
to continue the present infamous government of Ireland for at least 
another five years, so that a new plank must be added to the Liberal 
platform in a demand for trieznial parliaments, as the idea that 
England can suffer again the possibility of a Tory Government for a 
period of six years is a degradation too great to be borne. The 
short-sightedness of Lord Hartingten is astounding. A wise man 
would look at the tremendous influence of the Irish in all parts of 
the world, in the colonies as well as in America, and prepare to 
conciliate rather than antagonize. ‘There is still a greater folly in 
taking his morning organ as his guide. The charges they brought 
against Mr. Parnell they have brought successively against Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Stansfeld, Cobden, and every man of world-wide fame advocat- 
ing great causes in the interest of the million. It has opposed overy 
reform in our own country, and was the bond-slave of the slave- 
owners of the South in the American war. The intense friction in 
public life in England to-day is mainly due to its policy to divide and 
conquer, and Lord Hartington has foolishly allowed himself to be 
drawn into its net of mendacity, and worse. There is now no retreat 
for him except into the Tory ranks. The defection of the Whigs has 
been inevitable for the last fifty years, and now that the separation 
has come, the Radicals will hail it as strengthening the Liberal party. 
They will now be able to devote themselves to the promotion of 
measures long delayed—wmostly by the obstructive action of the 
Whigs, The settlement of the Irish question will be the first plank 
in the Liberal platform, and we shall be able to take up those twenty 
or more great subjects of legislation, the advocates of which have 
been clamouring in vain for the definite attention of Parliament. 
Obstruction has been a great policy, and it is not too much to say that 
the introduction of the Crimes Bill was simply obstructive to prevent 
the passing of useful legislation for the whole kingdom. It was . 
very mnch the same from 1874 to 1880. The sole policy of the Con- 
servative party, from 1880 to 1885, was obstruction, and we know that 
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the chief obstructors were substantially rewarded. The Churchills, 
Drummond Wolff, Gorst, Warton, and others, will bear testimony. 
Under this policy the parliamentary machine has broken down, and 
a free Parliament no longer exists. England has gone back to the 
days of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, and the Radical party must do 
now as they did then, become more Radical than ever, go in for 
great issues ; and, taking the case of Lord Hartington and his followers, 
assert that those who are not with us are against us. English and 
Irish democracy must join to the common end, After the expres- 
sion of the opinion we have quoted of the great Liberal leaders, we 
are surprised to find Lord Hartington saying at Edinburgh, in May 
last year, that—‘‘I maintain that the Liberal party up to this time 
is not committed upon this question. Up to the present year there 
was no Liberal authority for this policy ; and since the Act of Union 
was passed, the leaders of the Liberal party—such men as Lord Grey, 
Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston—have given 
as steady adherence to the maintenance of legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, as the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert 
Peel. I say there is no Liberal authority which should induce us to 
assent to this measure. I say further, that it is not in accordance 
with Liberal principles.” This is what the Cave said when they 
opposed the Reform Bill. That Peel or Wellington, as the natural 
successors to Pitt, were in favour of supporting the Union, is his- 
torically true. The opinions of Lord Palmerston do not rank high 
with the Liberal party ; but when we are told that Home Rule is 
in opposition with Liberal principles, it is impossible to follow the 
noble lord, as for three-quarters of a century at least the Liberal 
party have been urgent in their demands to secure justice to Ireland— 
witnessed by tithe legislation, Catholic emancipation, Irish parlia- 
mentary reform, disestablishment of the Irish Church—and always with 
the view of aiding as far as they could the problem of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland. And now, having extended their sympathies with 
suffering nationalities, they propose to begin at home, where they 
ought long since to have set an example. The colonies have had 
substantial justice and are contented, as Ireland will be when that 
measure is meted out to them. 

It is easy to say that under the Home Rule scheme the Imperial 
Parliament will be impaired. It is as easy to say the same 
where any colonial parliament exists. The spirit of opposition is 
the same by which we lost the American colonies. If it were 
true last year that there had been no adequate discussion of the 
question, it ic not true now, as the whole nation has taken part in 
the discussion, and the bye-elections show with what result. The 
religious element is brought in as regards Ulster, in oblivion of the 
fact that in Grattan’s Parliament the Protestant minority ruled 
millions of Roman Catholics, The first great reactionary speech of 
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Lord Hartington was made at the Eighty Club, in which he denied 
that five-sixths of the Irish people could speak in the name of 
Ireland : such a denial was very much after the fashion of the former 
governors of Poland. | 

In his speech at Rossendale, in April 1886, he was evidently 
prepared for separation from his party, when he said, “ That. for 
his own part he felt that any attempt to reconcile the differences 
which existed could not be successful.” At Bradford, in May 1886, he 
said: “ I may perhaps be considered an extreme opponent to Home 
Rule. Undoubtedly I have always felt that there would be the 
greatest difficulty, if not an insuperable difficulty, in attempting to. 
create for Ireland a separate Legislature or Parliament. I have 
always felt that the Parliament or Legislature must either be 
independent or subordinate. If it were independent, it has seemed 
to me that it would amount virtually to separation. If it were a 
subordinate Legislature, and the Irish members continued to come, 
as they now come, to our Imperial Parliament, I have always 
expected that they would continue the policy which they have 
hitherto pursued ; that they would make use of their parliamentary 
power, their parliamentary influence, the parliamentary facilities for 
obstruction, the parliamentary pressure which they could bring upon 
us, for the purpose of extorting from us further concessions, until 
the subordinate Legislature established in Dublin became the inde- 
pendent Legislature which they asked for.” The Irish representatives 
having agreed to accept the Bill as a final adjustment, were content 
also to accept the clauses excluding them from the Parliament at 
Westminster. But, no! Lord Hartington wants to have more 
obstruction, more demands, and to keep the wound open in order f/@ 
that he and his Conservative allies may still rule Ireland a 
a dependency or a Crown colony—and that is believed to be 
the Conservative solution of the question—rather than do justice to 
anation, If there is anything in his fears that the majority in 
Ireland will coerce the minority or raise a religious warfare, now 
is the time to negotiate the settlement by suggestions from both 
majority and minority. 

Lord Hartington says that Parliament would have parted with all 
its rights over Ireland, and that it could not exert any check or 
control if the Irish Legislature should propose measures of confisca- 
tion, abolition of trial by jury, the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, or other hideous possibilities; forgetful of the fact 
that the assent of the Crown must be given to every Act of the 
Irish Parliament, and that an Address to the Crown raising 
the issue of misgovernment in Ireland, presented by the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, would speedily consider any Irish griev- 
ance. His speech in fact was a long jeremiad, and very able ; 
but to show the impossibility, if ascendency is to be maintained on 
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lines of conquest which he advocates, of ever doing justice to Ire- 
land. He referred to Mr. Stansfeld’s speech, who, with his usual 
courage, had said, replying to Sir R. Cross: “I agree with him 
that if this Bill cannot be treated and believed in as a final measure, 
it is a Bill not to be approved by the House of Commons. The 
Irish representatives who sit below the gangway, tell us they will 
accept it in that spirit, and I have the weakness to believe in those 
Irish representatives.” 

In his manifesto he says : “ This measure is recommended to us as. 
just in itself, but still more strongly as the only means by which 
social order in Ireland can be restored without resorting to coercion 
of a most stringent character. The question is one, in my opinion, 
not so much of justice or of right as of expediency.” The modern 
real statesman talks of justice and right, the empiric of expediency. 
It has been expedient to seize the land of Ireland several times 
over, and to place it in alien hands. It has been expedient to 
grant several Parliaments to Ireland, and it has been expedient to 
suppress them. It has been expedient tv establish Protestant 
ascendency, maintained by monstrous penal laws, excluding the 
majority of the population of Ireland, so that Dean Swift was 
right when he wrote: ‘‘ Jew, Turk, and others may enter here, but 
not a Papist ;” and his servant equally right when he said, “The 
man who wrote these lines spoke well; the same are written on the 
gates of hell.” It was expedient to legislate that no Catholic could 
own a house of the value of more than £5, and the judges ruled “ that 
the law does not suppose any such person to exist as the Irish Roman 
Catholic, nor can they breathe without the connivance of the Govern- 
ment.” It was expedient so to legislate that the landlords should be 
Protestants and the tenants Catholics; and therefore no sympathy 
existed between them. We cannot be surprised that a land question 
exists: this is the outcome of expediency. Expediency created the 
Church of Ireland, right and justice abolished it. Expediency has. 
brought Ireland several times into rebellion, and as a protest Sir 
John Moore went so far as to say: “Were I an Irishman, I should 
be a rebel.” 

It was expedient to rule Ireland by coercion, and Lord Harting- 
ton’s journal charges Grattan’s Parliament with passing more than 
fifty Coercion Acts in eighteen years; but they make the mistake 
in calling it an independent Parliament instead of a Protestant 
Parliament. It has been expedient to pass Coercion Acts ever 
since, at the rate of more than one a year. It was said of an old 
king, ‘his mercy went ever before his sword.” We have of late 
years reversed this, as Mitchelstown proves. It was expedient to 
suppress the Irish Parliament, and, according to Lord Hartington, it 
is not expedient to establish another, although he knows that the 
fiat has gone forth, and that there will be no peace until justice and 
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right are done. Expediency delayed Catholic Emancipation until it 
was hardly received as a boon. Lord Hartington says that the en- 
franchised Irishmen are misusing: their privilege because they are 
demanding equal rights; forgetting that before the majority had 
these rights, the small body of voters, on the evidence of Arch- 
deacon French, “ were driven to the polls like cattle, by a man 
with a large whip, riding on a mule; and that the old forty- 
shilling freeholders were practically nothing more than a part of 
the live stock of the estate.” 

We never legislate for Ireland except under the influence of fear. 
Fenianism disestablished the Irish Church. Whiteboyism effected- 
tithe reform. Is it not time that Lord Hartington began to study the 
crimes of expediency, and to put in its place right and justice? It 
will be a great reformation, no doubt ; for all that, let reformation be 
done. Grattan was wise when he said, on this expediency legislation, 
“Those whom you trample on in Ireland will sting you in America ;” 
and the sting will come. The millions who have gone to America 
leave us in despair, and, if they return, return as enemies. 

A handbook on the Irish question, particularly of the land, and a 
history of the Union, is much wanted. Our education is so backward 
upon it that all our legislative action is too late. 

The Devon Commission reported in favour of a Land Bill in 
1843 ; the first Bill to give effect to it was in 1870. It was not 
until after the Clerkenwell explosion that the Government of the 
day passed a Land Bill. Macaulay said: ‘The Irishman was 
taught that from England nothing is to be got by reason, by 
entreaty, by patient endurance, but everything by intimidation. 
That tardy repentance deserved no gratitude, and obtained none.” 
‘The statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone seeks to remove the reproach, 
the expediency of Lord Hartington to perpetuate it, In all Lord 
Hartington’s speeches in Lancashire he refers to the known difference 
of opinion between himself and the electors, and notably that he is 
receiving strong Conservative support. We suppose Lord Harting- 
ton, a few years since, would have said that a man returned by 
Conservative votes should sit on the Conservative benches. His 
position as the prop and pillar of the Salisbury Government, as the 
power behind the throne greater than the throne itself, has raised 
the question in proposed administrative changes that he should 
assume the office of Prime Minister. It has been held to be impos- 
sible, because of the insecurity of his seat in Lancashire. That is a 
very small question; a seat can soon be found. What is more 
important is, in what capacity would he take a part in the Govern- 
ment—not as to what office, but whether as Liberal or Conservative ? 
The Liberals say he must go over in name as well as in fact. The 
peculiar position he occupies is as head of a Coalition Government 
without responsibility. This is altogether unconstitutional. In the 
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Liberal ranks he is part of a dissentient minority from whom the 
party has absolutely separated. The situation cannot remain as it 
is. Events will prove too strong for him, because, although he refers 
to Mr. Gladstone in honeyed words, there are ominous sounds that 
his section of the party have entered into a cabal to keep Mr. 
Gladstone out of office for the remainder of his life, in the hope that 
the demand for Home Rule will thereby receive a decisive check. 
We know that this is a foolish dream, because the flag which may 
drop from his hand will be taken up and carried to victory by the 
reunited Liberal party without him. The question is, in another 
form, How can Ireland be governed without the concessions its 
representatives demand ? No doubt Hicks-Beach saw this when he 
said, ‘‘ We are pledged to maintain the Union; but it is no use to 
maintain the Union—it is worse than useless to maintain the Union, 
and it would be better to have separation—unless with the Union we 
maintain the reign of law in Ireland.” 

This was a remarkable declaration, made after a short experience 
as Irish Secretary, foreboding great changes which ultimately will 
point to Home Rule, and so, no doubt, the Parnellites took it. 
What will be Lord Hartington’s position if the Conservatives 
become convinced that their Irish policy is absolutely wrong, and 
go in for Home Rule—a possibility a year or two ago, when Lord 
Randolph Churchill was negotiating with the Parnellites, as he 
may do again? Is he to be a separatist from the Conservatives—a 
sheep without a fold? He proclaimed alliance with the Tories 
when they passed the Rubicon, and as they have made Ireland 
ungovernable, he will have to find a policy for them. There isa 
peculiar expression in Lord Hartington’s speech at Rossendale (July 
1866) : referring to his work in the Liberal ranks, he said, “‘ A great 
part of the time of the Liberal party and of the Parliament which 
remained in power from 1880 to 1885 was occupied in doing justice 
to Ireland—in passing a Land Act which was a great and sweeping 
measure of reform as regards Irish land, and also in extending the 
franchise to Ireland, in order to let the Irish have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions freely and completely as well as the people 
of England and Scotland.” And yet, in his speech at Bradford, he 
absolutely condemned every expression of their opinion, and “ doubted 
whether any such Parliament, any such representation, could really 
be taken as indubitably expressing the deliberate sense of the great 
majority of the Irish people”! Of course he is at liberty to say that 
a general election does not express the opinion of the English nation, 
but we are not aware that he said so; and if not, why not? If 
true, it is as true of England as of Ireland. Far-fetched excuses of 
this kind will not sustain a reactionary policy, nor will it condemn 
the Plan of Campaign, to which his father has virtually consented at 
Lismore. Recognizing, as he does, the fact that Mr. Parnell “ was able 
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to bring overwhelming pressure to bear upon the political connection 
of parties in this country,” he must surely admit that Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude is best calculated to end one of the oldest controversies on 
earth. It is regrettable that Lord Hartington persists in dividing 
Treland into two hostile religious camps, and in asserting claims 
for a minority which he would not presume to present as an 
argument. applicable to England. If public men would avoid all 
reference to religious controversy, it would soon die out in Ireland. 
The Irish people trade together, live together, and, under their 
own government, would be a law-abiding and peaceable nation. 
Lord Hartington is simply reviving the miserable policy which 
worked such disaster in the time of James II. At the very time 
that Lord Hartington was prophesying (and Home Rule was being 
discussed) that capital would be withdrawn from Ireland if Home 
Rule were granted, an Irish Limited Company was floated in 
London as an investment for a few millions, to which English capi- 
talists subscribed 126 millions, There is no argument that Lord 
Hartington has used in his many speeches (so wide has he spread the 
net of the fowler) that could not be used with equal effect against 
the smallest or greatest reform ; and it seems, from his position, and 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s, that the minority of a minority demands 
the surrender of the majority to their views. Mr. Chamberlain seems 
inclined to support this policy when he says that “ until Mr. Glad- 
stone clearly and plainly accepts our principles, until he shows that 
he is willing—generally, at all events—to adopt our application of 
them, we have to maintain, with all the courage and with all the 
firmness at our command, the attitude we took up two years ago.” 
The Liberals are not likely to follow Mr. Chamberlain or Lord 
Hartington. The first thing to be done is to efface the “stain of 
blood ” from Ireland ; the next, for the Liberal party to put before 
the country one issue—namely, conciliation and justice to Ireland. 
When Lord Hartington accepts this, he may again be welcomed into 
our ranks, but not until then. 





THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE 
CENTURY.’ 


In M. Octave Uzanne’s latest and most highly finished work, “ La 
Francaise du Siécle,” we have at once a volume de luxe in the best 
sense, and a series of startling illustrations of French character. As 
a rare and carefully wrought literary curio, lightly written, illus- 
trated with finished grace and truth, it surpasses even “ Son Altesse 
la Femme.” Author, artist, and printer have happily combined their 
efforts to give us a work almost perfect in its way. We can well 
believe that the production of such a volume de luxe is, as the author 
of the bizarre preface assures us, the result of a process of “ gestation, 
long, and incredibly feverish.” 

We leave M. Gaujean’s delicate and faithful coloured engravings 
of M. Albert Lynch’s delicious little water-colours to the criticisms 
and eulogies of experts. Our business is with the text, that portion 
of the work for which M. Uzanneis solely responsible. The English 
edition, from which our excerpts are taken, is practically a fac-simile 
of the French, except, of course, that it purports to be written in 
English. It is, unfortunately, very un-English in style. The 
anonymous translator follows the phrasing of the original so closely 
that he often fails to convey its proper meaning, and is occasionally 
obscure to the point of unintelligibility. We find “ gracious” for 
“ graceful,” “resultant” for “ result,” “ attent” for (we presume) 
“ attentive,’ and soon. But we will not waste time on these little 
shortcomings. 

The subject is one which M. Uzanne has made his own, and he 
treats it in a playful style which is quite unique. He makes the 
dry bones of defunct fashions and fashionables to live and glow with 
the colour and movement of the times and the persons whose 
caprices are his study. Though largely taken up with the descrip- 
tion of fashions in dress, the book is much more than a simple record 
of these. The most astounding freaks noted by the author are in 
some way related to the profound transformations in the national 
life, of which every now and then we get a glimpse in these pages. 
The aping of Greek and Roman ideas in the worlds of politics and 


1 The Frenchwoman of the Century: Fashions, Manners, Usages. By Octave Uzanne. 
a in water-colours by Albert Lynch. Engtaved in colours by Eugtne 
_ Gaujean. 
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morals is plainly reflected in the frivolities of the nymphes and mer- 
veilleuses. M. Uzanne does not attempt to trace these correspond- 
ences minutely or systematically, but the material for doing so is 
abundant in his work, and the reader is constantly reminded of them. 
Let it not be supposed that we have any foolish ambition to rush in | 
where the author has feared to tread. We aim at nothing more than © 
to while away an hour turning over the pages of this extremely 
piquant volume—for the most part giving our thoughts no tongue. 
The earlier chapters—which indeed belong, in strict chronology, to 
the eighteenth century—will receive Benjamin’s, and more than 
Benjamin’s, share of our attention. But the period they relate to is 
unique, and excels in piquancy and mystification. Moreover, it was 
the epoch of the new departure in dress and manners as well as in 
almost every department of the national life. 

For M. Uzanne the nineteenth century was born on the morrow of 
the 9th Thermidor. On that day the eighteenth century is left behind, 
anew era opens, and French society begins to reform itself under the 
Directory, “in oblivion of the past, carelessness of the future, and 
the most utter epicurism of the present.” Strange indeed are the 
early stages of this “ reform.” -Utterly wild and wide of the mark 
are the first blind gropings after a new moral order, as we see them 
reflected in the manners and fashions about which our author has 
collected so many curious details. 

Never, within historic times, has any society presented such an 
interesting study as did that of Paris during the years immediately 
following the fall of Robespierre. The circumstances were indeed 
unique. A whole complex civilization, imposing in appearance, boast- 
ing the most splendid achievements in every department of human 
activity, had suddenly come crashing down, burying in its ruins 
throne and altar and morals, traditions, manners, fashions. The 
survivors of the universal ruin saw that nothing remained of the 
past. Everything must be created anew, and there was a general 
instinctive feeling that everything must be made as different 
as possible from the old régime which had just ended in such 
unheard-of disaster. 

On the morrow of the Terror we might have expected the voice of 
laughter and gaiety to be hushed in the streets; we might have 
supposed that sympathy and sorrow would be expressed in every 
face—-Paris weeping with those that weep. On the contrary, there 
seems to be no one to weep with. All are dancing, running to 
theatres, concerts, fétes. ‘“Scarcely were the scaffolds thrown 
down,” writes M. Uzanne, on the authority of an eye-witness—“ the 
cesspool of the Barriére du Trone still exhaled the fetid odour of 
the blood shed there—when balls began to be organized in all 
points of the capital: the joyous tones of the clarionet, the violin, 
the tambourine, the flute, called together to the pleasures of the 
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dance the survivors of the Terror, who flocked thither in crowds.” 
Duval tells us there were 23 theatres and 800 public balls open every 
evening in Paris alone. 

It was not only the milliners and grisettes, or even the respect- 
able middle classes, that were to be found at these balls on the 
quintidi and décadi. “ Frascati and the Pavillon de Hanovre were 
the rendezvous of the high classes of society.” In the sumptuous 
salons of the Hétel Longueville, patronized by “ good society,” and by 
at least one of the queens of the Directory, Mme. Hamelin, the 
dancing mania is at its height in this year V. Haulin presides at 
the orchestra. ‘Three hundred women,” write MM. de Goncourt, 
‘“‘perfumed and floating in their deshabilles as Venus, allowing 
people to see all that is not shown, immodest, in the arms of vigorous 
dancers, turn, turn, and turn again. . . . Under the cornices of gold a 
thousand mirrors repeat the smiles and interlacings, the swept gar- 
ments moulding the body, the breasts of marble, and the mouths 
which, in the whirlwind of intoxication, open and blossom like roses.” 
In fact, all classes of society are “ galvanized by the dancing mania” ; 
it invades even the miserable garrets of the Faubourgs; bals 
champétres are arranged in the underground floors of tradesmen’s 
premises. Strangest and most grotesque, as well as most aristo- 
cratic of all, were the famous bals des victimes, founded by the 
heirs of the condemned after the restoration of their confiscated 
property. To these dancing assemblies, held at the Hétel Richelieu, 
none were admitted but aristocrats who could boast a father, mother, 
brother, sister, uncle, or aunt guillotined during the Terror. The 
salut a la victime—“ a quick movement of the head imitating that of 
the condemned at the moment when the executioner, poising him 
upon the plank, passed his head into the fatal crescent ”—was sub- 
stituted for the ancient courtly bow. With this symbolical gesture 
the cavalier invited his partner to dance. ‘There was an enormous 
affectation of grace in this salute, which every one studied at his 
best.” The ladies instituted the coiffure a la victime—shaving the 
hair at the nape of the neck, as the executioner Samson did 
to the poor creatures handed over to him by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal; and this fashion soon spread all over France under 
the name coiffure a la Titus, or & la Caracalla, The daughters of 
Robespierre’s victims wore red shawls in remembrance of the shawl 
the executioner threw over the shoulders of Charlotte Corday as she 
mounted the scaffold. A few even “carried their love of realism 
and horror so far as to fasten round their necks a small red collar 
which imitated most ravishingly the section of the chopper!” At 
first, mourning appears to have been worn at these balls, but it was 
soon abandoned for the richest and warmest colours, It was here 
that the Lacedemonian tunics, the Chlamydes, the robes of gauze, 
the buskin with its charming interlacing of ribbons on the instep— 
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in fact, all the fancies, Greek and Roman, which M. Uzanne so 
picturesquely describes—were inaugurated by the daughters and 
sisters of the guillotined aristocrats. The victims ended, according 
to an eye-witness, M. Georges Duval, by agreeing amongst themselves 
that the Revolution had its good side, and Robespierre was not so 
black as he was painted! What a splendid illustration these bals des 
victimes afford of the marvellous specific lightness, as M. Uzanne 
calls it, of the French people, enabling them to swim on the top 
of the flood which had drowned everything: “that never-dying 
spirit, grumbling and laughing, precious foundation of the national 
character, which reappeared on the morrow of the storm more alert,’ 
more vivacious, more indomitable than ever.” 

Ghastly as these buffooneries were—even M. Uzanne calls them 
“infamous” and “ heartrending”’—we English, with our national 
phlegm, and our steady respectable habits, seldom ruffled by the 
lightest breeze of social disturbance, are prone to judge too harshly 
and unsympathetically a society of very different temperament just 
emerging from a trial for which history affords no precedent. 

We are apt to underrate the terrible strain to which all natural 
feeling had been subjected in that period “ of servitude of terror, of 
disruption of families, of tears, and of blood,” as Mercier calls it, 
who witnessed both it and the reaction of Thermidor. When joy 
and pleasure, suddenly released from cruel constraint, ventured to 
show themselves again, is it surprising that follies and excesses 
should have marked the first exercise of their new-found freedom ? 
It would likewise be a complete mistake to suppose that no indignant 
voices were raised in Paris itself at the time against these heartless 
frivolities. 

M. Uzanne has omitted the dramatic sequel of the story of the 
heartless young aristocrats who agreed that the Revolution had its 
good side, meaning that by killing their fathers and elder brothers 
it had accelerated their own possession of the family property. The 
incident is related by M. Georges Duval. It occurred at a breakfast 
of young victimes to which he was invited. The catastrophe is 
worth giving in Duval’s own words: 


“Tl y avait 4 l’un des coins de la table un homme que j’observais depuis 
le commencement du déjetiner, qui ne s’¢tait pas déridé un instant, et qui 
avait continuellement froncé ses noirs et ¢pais sourcils. En ce moment, il 
bondit sur sa chaise, et se levant pile de colére tenant son verre 4 la main: 
‘A lamémoire de Robespierre! Messieurs.’—‘ De Robespierre!’ s’écrie-t-on, 
‘de Robespierre !’—‘ Oui, Messieurs, de Robespierre, le bourreau de vos 
familles ; mais grice 4 qui vous étes, maintenant, tous en possession de 
riches héritages dont vous faites un si noble emploi. Ainsi donc, 
trinquons 4 Robespierre.’ Tout le monde reste frappé de stupeur comme 
si le tonnerre avait éclaté au milieu de la salle du festin. .Puis, jettant 
84 serviette sur la table, saisi d’un movement convulsif: ‘ Vous étes 
tous des fils dénaturés, et je rougirais de demeurer une minute de plus 
dans votre compagnie.’ A ces mots il part.” 
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The effect of the Revolution on the Frenchwoman of the period 
was in many ways lamentable and disastrous. ‘All French spirit, 
grace, and finesse seemed to have been submerged in the bloody 
deliriums of the crowd.” Woman’s natural influence—that indefinite 
and indefinable authority conveniently termed her empire over man— 
had been sadly impaired ; lost, according to M. Uzanne. Under the 
Directory we see her exulting in its recovery. But it is not what it 
was. “The art of pleasing, the exquisite politeness, that happy 
mixture of regard and deference, of anticipation and delicacy, of 
confidence and respect, of ease and modesty, is no longer aught but 
a prejudice.” Nothing, it seems, according to the‘citizen Thérémin, 
had disgusted woman more than the absurd attempt of the Revolution 
to introduce into French manners the severity of the social laws of 
the first Romans. Against such austerity, calling itself republican, 
woman resolutely set her face, and deliberately ‘strove to give birth 
to a corruption greater even than that under the monarchy.” Of 
course she succeeded completely. ‘‘'The woman of the Directory,” 
says our author, ‘‘seems to have materialized her spirit, and 
‘animalized’ her heart; no more scented and delicate gallantries, 
but in every meeting direct exchanges of proposals All the 
tactics of love consist in provoking desire and satisfying it as quickly 
as possible.” Divorce is to be had for the asking, but “the 
cynicism of the time has made these delicacies rare.” ‘“ From 
husband to husband,” say the historians of the Directory, “the 
woman wanders, pursuing her happiness, unbinding and rebinding 
her girdle. She circulates as a pretty piece of merchandise. She 
is spouse so long as she is not tired of it; she is mother while it 
amuses her.” It is hardly necessary to add that husbands were not 
slow to better the example of their wives. 

The five Directors who had established themselves at the Luxem- 
bourg formed a kind of Court-society, and gave frequent entertain- 
ments. ‘The queens of this society were the Citizenesses de Staél, 
Hamelin, Bonaparte, and Tallien; the last of these was at this 
moment the greatest of all—“the fairy of the Luxembourg,” 
obeyed by its “five kings” in everything—“ Circé! who in the 
time of the scaffolds and red bonnets obliged the executioners to 
powder themselves with the powder of clove-gillyflower.” M. Uzanne 
gives us some interesting glimpses of the drawing-rooms opened by 
the Directors, Barras’ was the most successful. The host was 
simple and full of bonhomie ; there was little of the conversation of 
former days, but there was laughter, play, and unrestrained 
pleasantry. Talleyrand and Mme. de Staél were generally to be 
found there. At Lépeaux’s they talked of the new religion, and 
one’s “vices were put to the torture.” Carnot gave miserable 
soirées where a few martial ariettes were sung. At Rewbell’s there 
was no talk—nothing but yawns. But the true drawing-rooms of 
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the Directory are not those of the Luxembourg. ‘The public 
promenades,” say MM. de Goncourt. “the public balls, these are the 
drawing-rooms of the Directory, drawing-rooms of equality, with 
wide open folding-doors for every one that comes, for every one that 
can pay. Pleasure was nothing but a family feast; it is now a 
brotherly repast! No more caste! no more rank! All the world 
amuses itself together, and in the open air! Society is only at 
home when not at home. The young girl dances with the first- 
comer; actresses and wives of Directors, spouses and courtesans, 
Noise, movement, meetings ! 
It is delicious ; it is incredible ! ” , 

Here for instance is the Jardin Tivoli, formerly the magnificent 
garden of the Farmer-General Boutin, “ executed, with all his com- 
panions, for having mixed water with the State tobacco!” Let us 
peep in and see what is going forward on its shady slopes. We will 
wander along its winding paths and admire its miniature waterfalls, 
arm-in-arm with the Citizen Mercier, whom M. Uzanne recommends 
to us with the assurance that no contemporary judgment is more 
exact or more clear than his. Here amidst “hedges of pretty 
women” the society of the Directdry holds high carnival. Woman 
is in her element, exclaims our guide. Never has she enjoyed such 
license among any people. She glows with satisfaction, for all her 
terrible railings against the present times. ‘‘ What noise is this we 
hear? Who is this woman preceded by applause? Come and see. 
The crowd presses round her. Is she naked? Iam in doubt. 
Come still nearer; this deserves my pencil. I see her light panta- 
loons, comparable to the famous skin breeches of Mgr. le Comte 
d’Artois, whom four great lackeys raised in air to let fall into his 
vestment, so that there should be no crease The feminine 
pantaloons, I say, exceedingly tight, although of silk, surpass 
perhaps the famous breeches by their complete closeness ; they are 
trimmed with a sort of bracelets. The jacket is cut sloping in the 
most skilful fashion, and under a gauze, artistically painted, palpitate 
the reservoirs of maternity. A chemise of fine lawn allows the legs 
and thighs to be seen, which are embraced by circles of gold and 
diamonds. A crowd of young people environ her with the language 
of a dissolute joy. And these are the fine days which follow 
those of Robespierre !” 

Yes! the sea-green Incorruptible one is gone, and corruption is 
rampant in the legislature. Listen to a young Spartiatus gossiping 
to his neighbour :—‘ This young lady with her bosom naked, but 
elsewhere covered with diamonds, is the sister of Guyomard ; his last 
motion was paid with the crown diamonds. ‘That flaring blonde 
you see in the distance is the youngest daughter of Esnard, who has 
put aside a hundred thousand crowns for her portion; she is to be 
married to-morrow. ‘There is not a single member of the legislative 
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body who has not here two or three women, every one of whose 
dresses costs the Republic a portion of its domains.” 

All ranks are represented at these balls and fétes. Women of the 
higher classes, who feared to attract attention by entertaining at 
their homes, had no hesitation, we are assured, in mixing with 
the gallant nymphs who frequented Thelusson, Frascati, and the 
Pavillon de Hanovre. The Duchesse d’Abrantés declares that these 
places were the favourite resort of “very nearly the best society of 
Paris.” It was the fashion to meet in large parties at these gardens 
after the Opera, and later in the evening adjourn to the house of one 
of the party to take a cup of tea—‘‘a tea containing everything 
from stewed fowl to peas and champagne.” Indeed, whatever their 
faults, the women of the Directory ‘had no “languid graces” or 
affectation of delicacy and over-refinement, ‘They seem to have 
resembled in some respects “the girl of the period” described by 
Mrs, Lynn Linton. “ Bouncing girls, man-like, plain-speaking, of a 
carnation verging on the purple, of overflowing embonpoint, with 
gross appetites ”—is M. Uzanne’s description of them. But we find it 
very difficult to decide whether he admires them or not, ‘The time 
to see them, he tells us, was at supper after the concert, fortifying 
themselves against the winter blast from which a robe of lawn or a 
roguish tunic aw lever de laurore offered little protection. The 
extreme laxity of morals and manners was well reflected in the 
fashions of dress, The nymphes and merveilleuses are indeed types 
of the open libertinage which pervaded all ranks. Our author says 
many hard things of them. “ Plastic beauties,” “ priestesses of 
nudity,” ‘women lost in a false mythology which induced them to 
Grécise for love of the antique until they were able to compare them- 
selves to the Venuses of statuary,” he calls them. And yet, as a 
true friend of art, he cannot, it seems, altogether condemn the mer- 
veilleuses, for his final judgment on them is “that amongst these 
pagan women pleasure obtained a brilliant victory over decency, and 
their extreme grace made their absence of dignity forgotten.” 

Morning dress appears to have been unobjectionable. The author 
gives us quite a charming little picture of the middle-class Parisienne 
returning from market in her white fichu, close-fitting jacket, striped 
petticoat low at the corners, slippers of green morocco, and a white 
handkerchief to hold her purchases of fruit and flowers. “ With 
this mighty bargain see her returning, delighted, holding in one hand 
the little parcel, and with the other her petticoat, raised very high, 
as far as the knee, to allow the white chemise to be seen, and the calf 
well placed, enclosed in an immaculate network.” Even the faskion- 
ables were for the most part simply and naturally, but perhaps not 
quite sufficiently, clad for the morning promenade. A light robe, 
revealing perhaps somewhat too liberally the natural form, a shawl 
—citron or rose colour—a simple biggin for the head, and on her 
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feet small red buskins, with ribbons of the same colour laced up the 
leg. But in the afternoon and evening the merveilleuse gave full 
swing to her passion for Grecizing. Nothing is to be seen but 
chemises @ la prétresse, robes of lawn cut a@ la Diane, & la Minerve, 
4lOmphale, leaving the arms naked, and marking the shape like 
moist draperies, So general are these fashions that M. Uzanne tells 
us we may apply to all the women of the Directory the lines from 
the Prevét d’Irai’s “ Conseils 4 Fanny,” which we prefer to give in 
the original rather than in the slightly coarse translation : 


“ Afin d’éveiller le désir, 
Tu choisis étoffe légére ; 
Pour faire entrevoir le plaisir, 
Tu prends la gaze la plus claire. 
Crois-moi, ce que |’ceil ne voit pas 
N’en inspire que plus d’ivresse ; 
Cacher a propos ses appas 
Est un ratlinement d’adresse.” 


The closest possible approach to nudity was aimed at. Costumes 
which revealed the shape apd were transparent were the favourite 
means of achieving triumphs in the world of fashion. In vain 
doctors protested that the climate of France was not as mild as that 
of Greece. Delessart asserted, at the end of the year VI., that he had 
seen more young girls die during the aie <4 eel nudities ” 
than in the forty years previous. 

The beautiful Mme. Hamelin, whose acquaintance we have already 
made as one of the queens of society, ranking as an equal with Mes- 
dames de Staél, Tallien, and Bonaparte, and whom we have seen in 
“good society ” at the Hétel Longueville, is determined not to be 
outdone ; and so, one fine afternoon, she creates a sensation in the 
Champs Elysées by descending from her carriage, clad only in a 
sheath of transparent gauze—nothing else—and, with a young com- 
panion similarly attired, promenading unabashed amongst the crowd 
of less daring fashionables. But the hootings of the mob soon 
drove her back to her carriage again, proving that even in Paris 
under the Directory there were limits beyond which immodesty could 
not go with impunity. One of the most piquant of M. Albert 
Lynch’s little water-colours represents three roguish nymphes taking 
their afternoon promenade in the public gardens, décolleté to the 
waist, boldly scorning the thin hypocrisy of transparent gauze. But 
it appears they were not encouraged by the reception they met with 
to repeat the experiment. 

The most grotesque figure of the period—one, indeed, of the most 
repulsive that the whole history of costumes can supply—was the 
republican young man of fashion, the incroyable, strange companion 
of the nymphes and merveilleuses. Here is his portrait, copied for 
us by M. Uzanne from a contemporary : 

3R2 
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“* Presumptuous more than youth ordinarily is; ignorant, since 
for six or seven years education has been interrupted ; following up 
gallantry with license and debauch; picking quarrels more than 
would be allowed to men living continually in bivouac; inventors of 
@ jargon almost as ridiculous as their immense cravat, which seemed 
half a piece of muslin wound about them; and, above all, stupid 
and impertinent. At war with the royalist party of the Club de 
Clichy, they adopted a costume which differed at all points from 
that of the young aristocrats: a very small waistcoat, a coat with 
two large swallow-tail flaps, pantaloons of which I could have made 
a dress, small boots @ Ja Sowvarow, a cravat in which they were 
buried. Add to this toilet a little cane in the shape of a club, about 
as long as half your arm, a spying-glass as big as a saucer, hair 
frizzled in little snakes which hid their eyes and half their face, and 
you will have an idea of an incroyable of this epoch.” 

It is hard to believe, at a first glance, that these monstrosities 
had any existence outside the comic journals; that they were any- 
thing more than clever caricatures intended to bring into ridicule 
the singularly unpleasant young gentlemen of the Directory. The 
truth is, the whole social history of this epoch, in Paris at least, 
presents similar features. Even at the Luxembourg, “ the five 
kings” are busy, travestying, all unconscious, the ceremonials of a 
royal court—receiving the ambassadors of conquered States on a dais 
surrounded by an orchestra of musicians and opera-singers chanting 
hymns of victory, and “two hundred women, with the beauty of 
youth, freshness and nudity, going into ecstasies over the happiness 
and majesty of the Republic; all dressed in muslin tunics and silk 
tights, the majority of them with rings on their big toes!” All 
ranks of society joined in the general burlesque. And yet, while 
these buffooneries were rampant in the French capital, the armies of 
France were sweeping everything before them in the irresistible rush 
of republican ardour, filling all Europe with amazement and alarm. 
So complete was the demoralization of Paris at this moment, 80 
utterly distasteful seems to have been the contemplation of any soul- 
stirring action, that the victories of Ney and Bonaparte, with which 
all the world was ringing, excited no enthusiasm in the capital, no 
sign of joy on the boulevards. According to the contemporary 
journals, people passed with complete indifference the crier announc- 
ing the most brilliant achievements of their generals. It is 
curious to read, in connection with this statement, the very different 
impressions !of the Irish rebel-patriot, Theobald Wolfe Tone, who 
passed some time in Paris endeavouring to induce the Directory to 
undertake an invasion of Ireland. In his diary we have come 
across several allusions to the martial enthusiasm of the Parisians, 
displayed at these very festivals which M. Uzanne speaks so slight- 
ingly of. Under date March 30, 1796, he describes the Féte de la 
Jeunesse, which he witnessed at the church of St. Roch, when all the 
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youth of the district who had attained the age of sixteen presented 
themselves before the Municipality and received their arms. “I 
was in an enthusiasm,” he says. ‘I am more and more satisfied of 
the powerful effect of public spectacles, properly directed, in the 
course of a revolution, I wish my dearest love had heard the 
burst of ‘ Aux armes, citoyens!’ It is impossible to conceive the 
effect of that immortal hymn, unless by those who have heard it at 
a festival in France. It is absolute enchantment.” Next day, 
commenting on the fact that, in spite of their inferior discipline, 
the French had “beaten both British and Germans like dogs,” he 
exclaims: “ the Féte de la Jeunesse explains it at once. Discipline . 
will not stand against such enthusiasm as I was a witness to.” 

Under date February 13, 1796, he records the impressions made 
on him by his first visit to the Grand Opéra. We can give only a 
few short excerpts :— 

“The performers were completely Grecian statues animated, and I 
never saw so manifestly the superiority of the taste of the ancients in 
dress, especially as regards the women The ballet, ‘ L’Offrande a 
la Liberté,’ most superb The civic air ‘Veillons au salut de 
Empire’ was sung by a powerful bass, and received with transport by the 
audience. Whenever the word esclavage was uttered, it operated like an 
electric shock. The Marseillaise hymn was next sung, and produced still 
greater enthusiasm All this was pathetic and sublime beyond 
what I had ever seen or could almost imagine; but it was followed by an 
incident which crowned the whole, and rendered it indeed a spectacle 
worthy of a free republic. At the repetition of the words ‘Aux armes, 
citoyens!’ the music changed again to a martial style, the performers 
sprung on their feet, and in an instant the stage was filled with National 
Guards, who rushed in with bayonets fixed, sabres drawn, and the tri-colour 
flag flying. It would be impossible to describe the effect of this. I never 
knew what enthusiasm was before ; and what heightened it beyond all 
conception, was that the men I saw before me were not hirelings acting a 
part; they were what they seemed—French citizens flying to arms, to 
rescue their country from slavery. They were the men who had precipi- 
tated Cobourg into the Sambre, and driven Clairfait over the Rhine, and 
were at this very moment on the eve of again hurrying to the frontiers 
to encounter fresh dangers and gain fresh glory Set the ballets 
of the Haymarket beside this! ”* 

We would willingly linger over these most surprising times, so 
incoherent, so incomprehensible to us, at once so attractive and so 
repulsive, throwing so weird but powerful a light upon the founda- 
tions of the French national character. But we must pass on to a 
brief summary of the rapidly succeeding caprices of the French- 
woman of the century. 

The ineroyables may have had a merry life; it is a satisfactiou to 
know they had ashort one. The merveilleuses outlived them, but they 
too disappeared about the end of 798. Anglomania succeeded antico- 
mania, The manners and dress of London became for a time the ideal of 
Paris. It would seem, however, that the triumph of English ideas 


* Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone.” Written by Himself. Edited by his Son. 
London, 1827. ‘ 
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was not complete as yet, fora writer of fashions in the year VIL, 
speaking of an apron then in vogue, which formed at once girdle 
and fichu, slyly whispers: “If one came to consider the transparent 
fineness of the robe which served often for chemise, one would 
recognize in it the same advantage which is possessed by the aprons 
of the savages.” 

Among the many causes which combined to produce the extra- 
ordinary demoralization of the women of the Directory, probably none 
was more potent than the disappearance, during the fierce excitement 
of the Revolution, of most of their old occupations and traditional 
ideals. “The Revolution,” says M. Uzanne, ‘‘ had brought them 
into the street, not being able to give them the joys of home, the 
witty drawing-rooms of old, the taste for noble and elevated senti- 
ments.” The author of the “ Nouveau Tableau de Paris,” writing as 
an eye-witness about the women of the year 1800, remarks that “to 
read romances, dance and do nothing, are the three rules of conduct 
which they scrupulously observe. .... No more scissors, no more 
thimbles! ” 

The era of utter chaos in morals and manners may be said to 
have begun to end on the 18th Brumaire (9th Nov. 1799). Under the 
Consulate ‘the spiritual empire of women resumed by degrees its 
sweet and consolatory sovereignty.” Napoleon and Josepiine set an 
example, which was improved on by Mme. de Staél and Mme. 
Récamier. Drawing-rooms began to be opened, where all that was 
most intellectual, graceful, cultured, all that could be revived of the 
ancient usages and entertainments of good society, found welcome ; 
and conversation, which “for nearly eight years had been an exile 
in its native land,” revived. Josephine loved to escape from the 
official routine of the Tuileries to the half-rustic simplicity of 
Malmaison, where one took one’s pleasure as at the ancient court at 
Trianon—the First Consul himself not disdaining to play prisoner's 
base after dinner with his aides-de-camp. 

Mme. de Staél’s salon was a veritable emporium of witty conver- 
sation and speculative politics. The First Consul complained of her 
that she taught people to think who would never have done so of 
their own accord, or who had forgotten how. 

But far surpassing all the literary queens of society on whom 
M. Uzanne grows eloquent was the young, the graceful, the amiable, 
the talented, the every way charming Mme. Récamier, in whose 
salon, radiant with her “dazzling beauty,” was collected all that was 
best in the thought and activity of France under the Consulate ; 
where, nevertheless, “ politics found not a single echo.” What a 
relief that must have been ! 

She succeeded, where all others failed, in establishing peace, 
courtesy, and goodwill in a circle where opposing interests and 
hostile passions made collisions imminent at every instant. At 
her house “ambassadors, generals, ancient revolutionists, and 
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royalists” seemed to lay aside political passion, charmed and spell- 
bound by the magic of her personality. Mme. de Staél, although 
her rival, found pleasure in recognizing in Mme. Récamier “a 
superior spirit, and as it were a sweet perfume of beauty, modesty, 
and perfect virtue.” Her portraits, painted by David and Gérard, 
may give us some faint conception of “ her Hebe-like freshness and 
the grace of her smile of eighteen years”; but they cannot reveal 
the secret of that singular calming influence which she exercised in 
the society of the Consulate, still heaving after the storm of the 
Revolution. We must study her in the pages of Mme. d’Abrantés 
if we would comprehend that mystery. : 

The period of utter bowleversement in all departments of social life 
which followed the Revolution, has delayed us so long that we have 
little time to speak of the rapid growth of luxury, both in dress and 
in furniture, which took place under the First Empire. We must 
pass over in silence the diamonds, the cashmere shawls, and other 
unheard-of extravagances of the “ Grand Coquettes,” the “ romantic 
elegances” of the Restoration ; the reaction against the over-senti- 
mentalism of 1830 which found expression in the “ Lionesses” of 
1840—devoted to masculine sport—who, in their turh, were swept 
away by the storm of *48 ; the “bon ton” of 1850; and the reign of 
inelegance and bad taste which disgraced the ten last years of the 
Second Empire—the era of crinolines, ]eg-of-mutton sleeves, false 
hair, and harsh colours ; while from the Court to the gutter the order 
of the day was /’Hmpire s'amuse, until “the cruel war of 1870-71 
extinguished laughter in France.” Our author touches on all these 
significant frivolities with a light but masterly hand, and concludes 
his charming work with a little essay on the women of the day. 
He speaks only of French society, but the symptoms and tendencies 
that he perceives and laments over are unfortunately to be seen 
elsewhere too, The woman of this end of the century still reigns 
over our hearts, as he gallantly declares, but she has no longer the 
same happy influence over our spirits, our manners, and our society. 
“The easy life of drawing-rooms, of clubs, of reunions of pleasure 
.... has, little by little, stolen from us the beneficent intimacy of 
women.” Politeness, in the sense of sociability, is dead. Good 
manners still exist, ‘‘ but politeness—refined, delicate, precious, all 
made up. of affability, of forethought, of delicate attention—dis- 
appears every day more and more out of our little world.” 

Perhaps M. Uzanne is right, but he sees only one aspect of the 
great change which is taking place in the social functions of woman. 
Keenly alive to all that is lost, he takes no account of the gains, 
But with this wider question we have nothing to do at present. 
Our humble object is only to amuse, and possibly, by good Inck, to 
attract the attention of philosophic students of human nature, by 
presenting here a few hurried glimpses of the Frenchwoman of the 
beginning of the century, in some of her most startling moods. 
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NoTHING so much exercises the mind of many at the present time 
as the social questions arising from the unequal distribution of 
wealth. The causes to which this fact may be ascribed are mixed, 
and it is difficult to say which has been the most powerful. First, 
there is the extension of the franchise, and the consequent increased 
power of the people to make their voices heard ; secondly, and closely 
connected with this, is the readiness of political agitators to find out 
real grievances or invent imaginary ones for the newly-enfranchised— 
the mob service, in short, of the courtiers of the people; thirdly, 
there is the growth of education, which, as a great writer has said, 
‘is not the equalizer, but the discerner of men ;” and directly con- 
sequent upon education is the quickening of the imaginative faculty, 
that ‘“ mighty priest and prophet to lead us heavenward, or magician 
and wizard to lead us hellward.” And directly consequent upon 
the larger imaginative faculty (and through it upon education) is 
the increased power of sympathy, “the universal solvent” that eats 
away the barriers dividing man from man and class from class. 

Whatever the causes, the facts are patent, and it would be easy 
to indicate, did space allow, the extent to which social questions are 
‘‘in the air,” producing in some that pessimistic spirit which wrung 
from the lips of the great Lord Shaftesbury, shortly before his death, 
the saddening remark that he did not like to leave the world with 
so much misery in it. Yet there are many hopeful signs in the 
situation which any one who will admit the cogency of facts and 
figures must be compelled to admit. 

And first of all, a rapid glance at the history of the labour question 
will teach us that the labouring classes have only recently emerged 
from a state of slavery. | 

The very word servant suggests slave by its derivation. “It is 
familiar,” says Mr. W. O. Holmes in his treatise on the Common 
Law, “that the status of a servant maintains many marks of the 
time when he was a slave. The liability of the master for his torts 
is one instance.” 

We hear much of liberty in this country; we boast of it; our 
historians laud it, and tell in impassioned words by what manner of 
men and by what efforts and self-sacrifices it was won; our philo- 
sophers write treatises upon it, and our poets dedicate odes and 
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sonnets in its honour. Yet this much-glorified liberty, valuable 
though it is, is liberty in the political sense only; and as, in the 
words of Hobbes, political liberty is political power, the liberty 
we praise is the power to participate in government, and the 
struggles by which that power was gained were the struggles made 
in removing the restraints that forbade men to grasp it. Yet all 
this time liberty, in the fuller and truer sense of the word—that is 
to say, liberty of the person—was comparatively neglected. This 
liberty of the person has been classed by philosophers and jurists 
among “ primordial” or “natural” rights. Yet from the way in 
which it has been regarded one would rather be inclined to say that, 
so far from being “ primordial,” it was one of the last rights to be 
granted to suffering humanity. It is a remarkable thing how men 
have fought and suffered for political liberty, while they have only 
lightly estimated personal and individual liberty. The Athenians, 
who commemorated in song Harmodius and Aristogeiton, exhibited 
a callous indifference to the great slave population bowed down 
beneath their yoke. Brutus, in his love of political liberty, stayed 
not his hand from the murder of Cesar, but raised not a finger to 
relieve the numberless slaves: that formed so large a part of Roman 
society. When Thrasea Poetus opened his veins, and as the blood 
flowed cried, “‘I pour a libation to Jupiter the Deliverer,” he had 
in his mind the deliverer from political tyranny rather than the 
deliverer from the tyranny of the slave-master. Indeed, we cannot 
help saying with Hallam, that ‘we lose a good deal of sympathy 
with the spirit of freedom in Greece and Rome when the importunate 
recollection occurs to us of the tasks and the punishments which 
might be inflicted, without control either of law or opinion, by the 
keenest patriot of the Comitia or the Council of the Five Thousand.” 
When Rousseau said that man was born free, but was everywhere in 
chains, he was thinking chiefly of the reign of the few, for which he 
wished to substitute the rule of the people. The descendants of those 
Catholics who, flying persecution at home, sought religious liberty 
in another clime, and founded the States of Maryland and Virginia, 
did not hesitate to impose on the negro a yoke of slavery far more 
cruel than any oppression their ancestors had suffered. Nay, more, 
during the Civil War in America a large number of Englishmen 
were found to express their sympathies with the slave-holding States 
of the South. Of them J. S. Mill remarked that their action 
disclosed “a mental state in the leading portion of our higher and 
middle classes which it is melancholy to see, and will be a lasting 
blot in English history.” It is indeed remarkable that Englishmen 
who had unbounded admiration for their forefathers, who had done 
80 much in the cause of political and religious liberty, should have 
looked with sympathy on those who were endeavouring to perpetuate 
an institution which denied the boon of personal liberty. But we 
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revere the memories of Pym and Hampden more than those of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce. 

We have remarked that it is only comparatively recently that 
the condition of the labourer has approximated to freedom. It is 
indeed too true that slavery has been the almost universal custom 
of the human race. That all the ancient civilizations were slave- 
holding States is notorious; the flight of the slaves from Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, the cruel murder of the Helots in 
Sparta, and the cold and callous way in which the Greek philosopher 
spoke of the slave as a living tool, testify to the extent of slavery in 
Greece. The ruinous system of ‘“‘ergastula,” the provisions of the 
Roman law, which hardly raised the slave above the position of the 
domestic animal (for it was not until the reign of Antoninus Pius 
that it became homicide to kill a slave), the Servile War, are a few 
examples out of many that show the magnitude of slavery as a 
Roman institution. The pyramids raised by the bloody sweat of 
tens of thousands beneath the lash are an everlasting monument of 
Egyptian bondage; and we need scarcely be reminded of the 
Israelites, whose lives the Pharaohs made “ bitter with hard bondage 
in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in the field.” 
These examples, taken at random out of many, must suffice to show 
how widespread and terrible was the curse of slavery in the Old 
World States. Well might St. Paul divide men into bond and free. 

In the Dark and Middle Ages things were scarcely better. The 
Roman Empire has been described by Mr. John Morley as a vast 
imperial State with slavery for a base. The word slave is a bit 
of fossil history. It tells us that the Slavs were reduced to the con- 
dition suggested by the word slave. Christianity, ** is true, by incul- 
cating the duty of manumission, did something 19 umeliorate the 
hard lot of the slave, but so late as the seventh century Pope 
Gregory the Great was constrained by his sympathies to do what he 
could to wipe out an institution so incompatible with the precepts of 
his faith. Mrs. Jameson, in her work on the Monastic Orders, re- 
lates a beautiful story of St. Baron and his enfranchised slave. 
That the lowest ignominy, the lash and the prison, were the lot of the 
slave in the seventh century it eloquently and pathetically testifies. 
“ Throughout these ages,” says Hallam, “servitude under somewhat 
different modes was extremely common.” Besides slavery in its 
most absolute form, there were various degrees of serfdom and 
villeinage. In England, in the reign of Henry the Second, there 
was a class of villeins who could hold no property and were destitute 
of all means of redress; and so late as the reign of Elizabeth predial 
servitude undoubtedly existed. In France predial servitude existed 
down to the very days of the Revolution ; and La Bruyére, in glowing 
and impassioned words, speaks of “certain wild animals, male and 
female, scattered over the fields, black, livid, all burnt by the sun; 
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bound to the earth that they did till with unconquerable pertinacity ; 
they have a sort of articulate voice, and when they rise on their feet 
they show a human face, and are in fact men.” 

Confining our attention to England, we find that by degrees serfs 
and villeins developed into hired labourers, but that the legislators 
did what they could to render their freedom a mockery. ‘This is 
well shown by what happened after the dreadful pestilence of 1348, 
which greatly reduced the number of labourers, and consequently 
enhanced the price of labour. What happened was the passing of 
the famous Statute of Labourers, which J, S. Mill justly says was 
intended to prevent the labouring classes from taking advantage of 
diminished competition to obtain higher wages. “Such laws,” he 
says, “ exhibit the infernal spirit of the slave-master, when to retain 
the working classes in avowed slavery has ceased to be practicable.” 
By this statute, passed in the year 1350, it was exacted that every 
man in England, of whatever condition, bond or free, of able body 
and within sixty years of age, not living of his own or by any trade, 
should be obliged when required to serve any master who was willing 
to hire him at such wages as were usually paid three years before. 
The price of labour was actually fixed, and no more than the old 
wages was allowed to be given or asked for. The labourer, too, 
was forbidden to leave the parish in which he lived in search of better- 
paid employment. A law more oppressive to the labourer can hardly 
be imagined, That it ended in the great Peasant Revolt cannot be 
wondered at. We can well understand in what spirit the burning 
words of John Ball, the mad priest of Kent, would be received-—words 
in which he contrasted the lives of the employer and the employed : 
“They are clothed in velvet, and warm in their furs and ermine ; 
while we are covered with rags. They have wine and spices and fair 
bread ; and we oat-cake and straw, and water to drink. They have 
leisure and fine houses; and we have pain and labour, the rain and 
the wind in the fields. And yet it is of us and of our toil that these 
men hold their state.” They might well have echoed the despairing 
words of the Hebrew preacher, that there was no profit in their labour 
under the sun. Nor was this the only statute enacted in order to 
restrict the freedom of the labourer. By a statute passed in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Richard the Second, no servant or 
labourer could depart, even at the expiration of his service, from the 
hundred in which he lived, without permission under the King’s seal ; 
nor might any one who had been bred to husbandry up to the age of 
twelve years exercise any other calling. By a statute passed in the 
seventh year of the reign of Henry the Fourth, any one who did not 
possess a certain property qualification was forbidden to put his son 
or daughter as an apprentice to any trade in a borough, and the 
House of Commons about the same time unsuccessfully attempted to 
prevent villeins sending their children to school. So beneficent was 
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the rule of a Government of employers! They had yet to learn the 
truth of the inscription on the tomb of Bahran-gor: “ The hand of 
Liberality is stronger than the arm of Power.” These statutes affected 
chiefly the agricultural labourer; but the artisan of the town fared 
but little better. In the fifth year of the reign of Elizabeth 
was passed the famous Statute of Apprentices, which almost equals 
the Statute of Labourers in its oppressive restraints. By this statute 
Justices of the Peace were enabled to fix the rate of wages; artisans 
were compelled to remain in the same trade in which they were 
apprenticed, and were only allowed to leave the place in which they 
lived under certain conditions; a fixed number (a minimum, not a 
maximum) of hours for work was imposed; women might be com- 
pelled to enter into service, These were some of the provisions of 
the Act. Fortunately for this country it was judiciously decided 
that its provisions only applied to trades actually existing at the time 
of the passing of the Act, and not to newly discovered occupations, 
So long as agriculture was the staple employment of the people, 
the sphere of the operation of the statute was comparatively small, 
but with the growth of this country as a manufacturing and mer- 
cantile community it became much more important. From time to 
time it was supplemented by statutes passed to regulate the rate 
of wages and hours of labour in particular trades. For instance, in 
1720 a statute was passed to regulate journeymen tailors; in 1725, 
the wool-makers; in 1749, the hat-makers; in 1777, the silk- 
weavers ; in 1795, the paper-makers were respectively made the 
subject of similar legislation. In 1799 a general Act, following 
similar Acts of the reigns of Edward the Sixth and Charles the 
Second, was passed to suppress combinations to force an increase 
in wages. By this time the question of the legality of such com- 
binations had become very important, and in the years 1800, 1824, 
1825, and 1871, the Legislature made various attempts to deal with 
it, and it was not until 1875 that it was put on a satisfactory footing 
by the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act. It was not 
until then that the spirit of the old Statute of Apprentices was 
finally eradicated. 

During the latter part of the last century the invention of the 
spinning jenny and the mule and that of the steam-engine began an 
industrial revolution that completely altered the condition of the 
English labourer. With the growth of factories a new class of 
workmen arose into importance. In two directions the introduction 
of the spinning factory worked at first to the disadvantage of the 
labourer. In the first place, the agricultural labourer suffered ; and 
in this way: Formerly it was customary for the family of the 
peasant to eke out their small wages by working at the spinning- 
loom at home. After the introduction of the spinning factory 
this form of domestic labour became no longer profitable, and the 
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wages of the peasant remaining as low as before, his condition be- 
came more wretched than ever. In the next place, the introduction 
of the factory system enabled the factory owner to exercise over the 
operatives in his employ a power that was often oppressive. The 
reader of Lord Beaconsfield’s “Sybil” will remember the graphic 
words in which he described what he felt to be at once a danger 
and a disgrace. During the early part of this century in England 
the condition of the working classes was indeed a wretched one. 
The late Mr. Arnold Toynbee, in one of his lectures delivered in 
London, in St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street, in 1883, stated that 
it was well known by those qualified to judge, that the condition of 
the workmen in England was one of civilization compared to what 
it was forty years ago. He tells us to turn to the memoirs of the 
Chartists, Samuel Lovett and Thomas Cooper, to read of men who 
clamoured to be sent to prison that they might not starve, and of 
labourers who burnt ricks, and asked when the fighting was to be- 
gin. The lot of humanity has been tersely described in these words : 
“They are born; they are wretched; they die.” And indeed, when 
we direct the light of history down the corridors of time, and look 
into the obscure nooks and crannies—when we look beneath the 
tinsel of courts and princes, and the glamour of wars, that make up 
so large a part of history, a state of things is disclosed to us that 
constrains us to believe that this has often been a too accurate de- 
scription. When one thinks of these things it becomes easy to 
understand how men of keen sympathies, men like St. Simon, 
Fourier, and Karl Marx, should have devoted their labour and their 
genius to devising systems for readjusting and recasting society. 

But with the present century, and more particularly during the 
last fifty years, a brighter day has dawned for the labourer. The 
misery indeed that darkened the first part of this century was a 
shadow thrown by a relentless fate, rather than the offspring of 
legislative oppression. It was one of those cataclysms like an 
earthquake, or the plague that occasionally overwhelms society. The 
remark of the Persian writer, that the angel who presides over the 
storehouse of the winds feels no compunction though he extin- 
guishes the old woman’s lamp, seems applicable to a time when the 
hand of Fate fell heavily on the poor and helpless, If we except 
only the corn laws, of which Sir E. May says that in order to en- 
sure high rents it was decreed that multitudes should hunger, the 
misery was engendered by causes that were inevitable. The revo- 
lution in the methods of labour that always follows the introduction 
of machinery, combined with a number of bad harvests and the 
Napoleonic wars on the Continent, and the consequent scarcity of 
food, to cause all the misery. But for all this, with the beginning 
of the century the seed of a veritable revolution in the position of 
the labourer, at least in England, began to be sown, and since then 
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his condition has steadily improved. This improvement may be 
traced in a variety of ways. First, let us take the legislative 
measures passed expressly to assist the labouring classes. Formerly 
the legislator only busied himself, if he thought of the working man 
at all, with devising means of putting restraints on the rights of 
the workman. The Statute Book was disfigured with such statutes 
as the Statute of Labourers and the Statute of Apprentices. But 
during the present century the legislator has wearied himself, with 
an ever-increasing activity, to cram the Statute Book with laws of 
real or supposed advantage to the labourer. It is as though, smitten 
by remorse and lashed by the scourge of an avenging conscience, 
he was impelled to make haste to redress the wrongs of centuries. The 
statutes passed to regulate labour in factories alone occupy a consider- 
able space. Beginning with the year 1802 we have the health and 
Morals Act, 42 Geo. III. c. 73. Then we have the following series of 
Factory Acts :—59 Geo. III. c. 66; 6 Geo. IV. c. 63; 42 Will. IV. 
c.39; 3&4 Will. IV.c. 103; 7&8 Vic.c.15; 13 & 14 Vic. c. 54; 
23 & 24 Vie.c. 78; 5 & 6 Vic. c. 99; 30 & 31 Vic. c. 103; 30 & 
31 Vic. c. 146; 41 & 42 Vic. c. 16; 37 & 38 Vic. c. 44. In the 
year 1842 an Act was passed prohibiting women and girls from 
working in mines or collieries. In addition to these Acts we have 
had many other Acts passed to assist the labourer. There is the 
Truck Act, 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 37; the Act to secure the payment of 
wages without stoppages in the hosiery manufacture, 37 & 38 Vic. 
c. 48; the Merchant Shipping Payment of Wages Act, 43 & 44 
Vic. c. 16. The various Combination Laws and the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act we have already referred to. Then there 
is the Trades Union Act, 1871, and the Employer and Workmen 
Bill, 38 & 39 Vic. c. 90; the Employers’ Liability Act, 43 & 44 
Vic. c. 42, and the alterations in the Law of Partnership made to 
render Co-operative Societies possible. Then there are the Acts 
relative to the Housing of the Working Classes, namely : the Housing 
of the Poor Act, 1868; the Housing of the Poor Act, 1875; the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Amendment Act, 1879. The agitation with 
reference to the hours of labour in shops must be fresh in the minds 
of every one. Then, again, there are a series of Acts relating more 
particularly to sailors, namely: the Unseaworthy Ships Bills of 
1878 and 1882, and the Merchant Shipping Bills of 1871, 1872, and 
1876. The Friendly Society Act, 1875, and the Education Act, 1870, 
may be said.to have been passed more particularly for the working 
classes than any others, Amongst other Acts passed in favour of 
the labourer may be mentioned the Public Libraries Act, 1866, 
and the Cheap Trains Act, 1883. These Acts, it will have been 
observed, relate almost, if not entirely, to the artisan and factory 
classes, and not to the agricultural labourer. He has been 
neglected compared with his brethren in the towns; but amongst 
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Acts affecting him may be named the Agricultural Gangs Act, 
30 & 31 Vic. c. 30, and the Agricultural Children Act, 1873. 

Two series of measures which perhaps more than anything else 
have ameliorated the condition of the poor remain to be mentioned ; 
first, the Acts repealing the import duties on corn and other 
articles of food; and secondly, the Acts extending the franchise. 
The first have bestowed cheap food, and the second increased 
Parliamentary representation ; and, taken alone, they mark a great 
advance. 

It was the great mission of Sir Robert Peel to inaugurate freedom 
of trade, Between 1842 and 1846 he repealed altogether the duties . 
on about five or six hundred articles, and reduced them on a good 
many articles besides. Then came the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
with it the certainty of cheap bread. In 1833 Mr. Gladstone 
repealed many duties, including that on soap, and repealed those on 
many other articles, including tea and fruits, and in 1861 that on 
paper ; and this policy he continued, so that, whereas in 1842 there 
were 1,052 articles subject to import duty, by the Budget of 
1860 the number of such articles was finally reduced to forty-eight. 
And though it may be said that all classes have benefited by the 
consequent lowering of prices, yet the poor undoubtedly have benefited 
the most by a fall in price of the necessaries of life. Of the extension 
of the franchise it will be enough to note its initiation in 1832, and 
its final stage reached in 1884. 

We have seen in what a variety of ways the Legislature has 
within the present century been active to remove the grievances of 
the working classes. This agency of the Legislature may be classed 
as one working from without. Let us now turn our attention to one 
of a more spontaneous character, for it surely must be deemed a step 
in advance that the working classes have learnt to take an independent 
standpoint. ; 

The agencies of this character may be described as regulated self- 
help. The working classes have undeniably combined together to 
help themselves, and have succeeded in some respects in a remark- 
able degree. It is true that they have received some Government 
assistance in the alterations of the law, which have rendered trades 
unions, co-operation, and the investment of savings possible. Still, 
the broad fact remains, that the working classes have done much to 
aid themselves; and this they have done chiefly in the three ways 
already briefly indicated—namely, by the creation of trades unions, 
of co-operative societies, and the investment of savings. And of 
these three, co-operation has been by far thc most successful, and 
merits special attention. 

Co-operation has had a remarkable history in England. So far 
back as the year 1777 we hear of a co-operative workshop of tailors 
at Birmingham, and we know that Barrington, the Bishop of Durham, 
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in 1795 set up co-operative stores at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, In 
1816 the “ Economical Society ” was formed at Sheerness. During 
the early part of the century, too, Owen established the principle of 
co-operation amongst his workmen at Lanark with much success, 
By the time the year 1830 was reached as many as over 300 co- 
operative stores were set up in different parts of the country, but 
owing to the then state of the law relating to limited liability and 
defective management, many of them failed. In 1844 the Society 
of Rochdale Pioneers came into being, and from small beginnings it 
has developed to remarkable proportions, and given an impetus to 
co-operation all over the country. In the first year of its existence 
its members numbered twenty-eight, and no profits were made; 
whilst in 1876 they numbered 8,892, and the profits amounted to 
£50,000. Rochdale took the lead, but other towns soon followed. 
The co-operative stores at Leeds, for instance, had in 1886 no less 
than 23,000 members, and in that year made profits of £59,000; 
while the two co-operative societies at Oldham in 1886 had between 
them about 23,000 members, and made a profit to the amount of 
£90,000. These are some of the largest and most successful of 
co-operative societies, but the extent to which the movement has 
spread amongst the labouring population can only be estimated by 
looking at itin the aggregate all over the country. Taking England 
first, we find Lancashire leading with 196 societies, and Yorkshire 
second with 187; the total number in England is 591, with 674,602 
members, making profits to the amount of £2,331,055. Taking 
Scotland next, we find that Lanark leads with 64 societies, the total 
number in Scotland being 305, making profits to the amount of 
£523,823. Next comes Wales with 23 societies, making profits to 
the extent of £26,580. And lastly, Ireland, with 9 societies, 
making profits to the amount of £2,008. Altogether, co-opera- 
tive stores in Great Britain and Ireland number about 12,000, 
with 900,000 members, receiving a total profit of £2,500,000. 
Such are the figures returned for the year 1886, and no one 
can deny that they exhibit a capacity for self-help and for union, 
a self-reliance and a thriftiness, which mark a distinct advance 
in the condition of the masses. They are no longer, one and all, 
isolated and helpless units, as they were a hundred years ago, but 
many of them form a strong phalanx, united both in heart and 
mind, and sustained by considerable pecuniary resources. 

The next form of regulated self-help that claims our attention is 
trades unionism. Here again we can mark a great improvement in 
the condition of the masses. It is true that trades unions, by ill- 
judged strikes and by indefensible actions, have at times hindered 
rather than advanced their cause. Yet on the whole they have 
enabled the labourer to be no longer at the mercy of the employer, 
and in so far as they take the form of provident societies they have 
stimulated thrift and self-dependence. 
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Another form of regulated self-help is the saving of money by 
investments in the sayings banks. Investment of savings is not 
merely in itself an advance, but it indicates an advance by showing 
that the amount of wages received is large enough to allow a surplus 
beyond what is spent in obtaining a bare subsistence. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that a saving of money must have been made in 
order to support trades unions and co-operative societies. But 
here we are particularly concerned with savings banks. Government 
assistance must also here be recognized. It was in the year 1817 
when savings banks first received Government recognition, and in 
1826 and 1828 they received further Government assistance. The 
amount of money saved, and the rapidly increasing way in which it 
has been saved, will be made apparent by a glance at the following 
figures, which are given on the authority of Professor Leone Levi: 
In the year 1831 the capital of savings banks in England amounted 
to £13,719,495; in 1841 to £24,475,000; in the year 1850 to 
£28,931,000 ; and in 1878, taking into account the sums deposited in 
Post Office Savings Banks, to £74,705,000. These figures speak for 
themselves, 

We have now spoken of legislation and regulated self-help. 
There yet remains a third way of estimating the progress of the 
people, and that is by estimating and comparing the amount of wages 
received formerly and now, and by estimating and comparing the 
effective or purchasing power of those wages; that is to say, their 
real, and not merely their money value. This can be done only by 
examining the history of prices side by side with the history of 
wages. This it is possible to do with more or less accuracy at 
various periods in English history, and though statistics are often 
repellant, here at least they will repay perusal. 

Professor Rogers has investigated carefully the wages and prices 
prevailing in our earlier times, and he has arrived at the following 
figures for the thirteenth century :—Taking agricultural labourers 
first, he finds that the average wage for a man was 2d. per day ; for a 
woman, ld. per day; and for a boy, $d. per day. Allowing for 
deductions for Sundays and holidays, the total wages for a man is 
estimated at £2 11s. 8d. per year. But during harvest-time wages 
were doubled, so that the total wages for a man may be put down at 
£2 15s. a year. Sometimes a hind was hired for a whole year, and 
paid by receiving a quarter of corn (valued at 4s,) every eight weeks, 
and six shillings in money. This would amount to £1 12s. a year; 
and if he was boarded, as was sometimes the case at harvest and 
exceptionally busy times, reckoning the cost of board at 1}d. a day 
for six weeks, the total wages would amount to £1 16s. 8d. a year. 
The wages of artisans for the same period next claims our attention. 
Taking carpenters, for example, we find that on the average they 
Teceived from 3d. to 34d. a day, and that a pair of sawyers received 
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7d. a day, and sometimes more. At the building of Newgate Gaol, 
in 1281, the carpenters received 4d, to 5$d, a day; the sawyers, 94d. 
a day; and the masons, 5d. aday. Professor Rogers estimates the 
average wages of artisans in the thirteenth century at £4 7s. 6d. a 
year in the provinces; and in London, where wages were higher, at 
£6 17s. 6d. a year. Then as to prices, in order to avoid the burden 
of figures, it will be enough to quote Professor Rogers, who says that 
‘all necessaries in life in ordinary years, when there was no dearth, 
were abundant and cheap,” and to note that the average price of 
wheat from 1261 to 1340 was 5s. 11}d. a quarter, ranging from 
2s, 104d. to 16s. a quarter. In ordinary years the price ranged from 
As. 6d. to 6s. 6d. a quarter. 

Let us next take the period from the year 1400 to 1545, which 
Professor Rogers calls “the golden age” for the English labourer. 
He says that at this period an ordinary artisan would get 6d. a day, 
and an agricultural labourer 4d. a day; and in the year 1495 he 
calculates that an agricultural labourer could earn at the then prices 
three quarters of wheat, three quarters of malt, and two quarters of 
oatmeal by fifteen weeks’ work, and that the artisan could earn the 
same by ten weeks’ work. From this time onward prices began to 
rise, so that in the year 1564 Professor Rogers calculates that it 
would take the agricultural labourer forty weeks and the artisan 
thirty-two weeks to earn the same quantities as they did in 1495, 
while in 1593 not a whole year’s labour would suffice. 

In 1597 and 1610 things were much worse even than this, We 
have the authority of Sir W. Petty for a statement of the rate-wages 
for the seventeenth century. He puts down the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer at 4d. a day with food, and 6d. a day without food. 
During the latter half of this century we find the justices of Warwick- 
shire fixing the rate of wages at 4s, a week without food, except 
from September to March, when it was 3s. 6d. In 1682 the justices 
of Suffolk fixed them at 5s. a week without food in winter, and 6d, 
without food in summer ; and in 1661 the justices of Essex fixed them 
at 6s. a week without food in winter, and 7s. without food in summer. 
At this time, too, the workmen employed in manufactures received 
not more than ls, a day, and often only 6¢, a day. When we con- 
sider that the average price of corn from 1673 to 1685 was 50s, a 
quarter, it will be apparent that the wages of the labourer had much 
less purchasing power than they once had. 

For the latter part of the eighteenth century we are indebted for 
some valuable figures to Arthur Young. Speaking of about the year 
1767, he puts the wages of agricultural labourers at the rate of £18 
per annum in Hertfordshire, and £17 in Northamptonshire and Derby- 
shire; whilst with regard to artisans, taking various trades, he puts 
the wages of colliers at 15s, a week, of ironworkers at 13s, 6d. a 
week, of porcelain-makers at 9s. 6d. week, of weavers at 10s.a 
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week, of wool-combers at 12s, a week, of carpet-makers at 12s. a 
week, of pen-makers at 15s. a week, of steel-polishers (at Wood- 
stock) at 42s, a week, and of blanket-makers at 12s, a week, Then 
as to prices: he puts bread at 14d. a pound, butter at 64d., cheese at 
33d., and meat at 34d. a pound, But after the year 1780 wheat was 
hardly ever below 50s. a quarter, and in 1795 it was double that price. 

Coming now to the present century, we know very well that during 
the early part of it the condition of the agricultural labourer was 
miserable—how miserable we may infer from the statement of Mr. 
Giffen, that the agricultural labourer’s wages have risen 60 per cent, 
since the period before the corn laws. A considerable rise in his 
wages has taken place since 1860, for in that year they were (accord- 
ing to Professor Leone Levi) 8s. 8d. in Kent and 15s. in Cumberland ; 
while in 1872 they were 26s, in Kent and 20s.in Cumberland. Nor 
was the condition of the factory hand any better, if we may judge 
from the wages of the weavers, who, though in 1802 they received 
as much as 13s, a week, in 1817 only received 4s. 34d. a week, It 
must be borne in mind, too, that during the early part of this 
century the price of wheat was abnormally high. In the year 1801 
it touched the enormous price of 156s. 2d, a quarter, and from 1800 
to 1820 it averaged 98s. 6d, the quarter. 

During the last fifty years there has been a contemporaneous 
increase of wages and decrease of the prices of commodities, In 
the case of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, miners, weavers, and 
spinners, Mr. Giffen estimates the rise since 1826 at over 50 per 
cent. in most cases, and at over 100 percent. in some. In the case 
of seamen’s wages he estimates the rise since 1850 at 60 per cent., 
and in the case of agricultural labourers, since the time preceding 
the repeal of the corn laws, at 60 per cent. Taking particular 
trades, we find, on the authority of Professor Leone Levi, that hands 
in cotton factories who in 1839 received 7s, and 16s. a week re- 
spectively, in 1877 received 17s, 6d, and 36s.; that hands in woollen 
factories, who in 1837 received 12s. and 21s. a week respectively, in 
1877 received 35s, and 28s.; that whilst in the linen trade in 1855 
some hands received only 10d. and 4s, a week respectively, the 
same class in 1877 received 8s, and 33s.; in the earthenware trade, 
between 1857 and 1877 there was arise from 3s, 6d. a week to 38s. 
& week; that whilst in the building trade wages were 5s. a day 
of ten hours, in 1877 they were 9d. an hour; and that seamen’s 
Wages have risen from 40s. and 55s, a month in 1848, to 70s. and 
80s. in 1878. In addition to this increase of wages, Mr. Giffen 
believes that there has been a considerable shortening of the hours 
of labour, amounting to 20 per cent. in the textile, engineering, 
and building trades. 

Then as to prices, we find that, whilst wheat averaged 58s, 7d. 
4 quarter between 1837 and 1846, it averaged only 48s. 9d. a 
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quarter between 1876 and 1886. Then in most other things 
there has been a considerable fall. For example, in 1840 sugar 
cost 68s. 8d. per cwt.; in 1886 it cost only 21s. 9d. In 1840 
cotton cloth cost 5gd. per yard; in 1886 it cost 3}d. per yard, 
But the most remarkable results are obtained by comparing the 
amount of foods consumed per head of the population. Professor 
Leone Levi finds that in 1820 sugar was consumed to the amount 
of eighteen pounds per head, and tea to the amount of one pound 
three ounces; whilst in 1870, of sugar forty-one pounds, and of tea 
three pounds were consumed per head. Mr, Giffen gives some 
remarkable figures, and from them we may infer that between the 
years 1840 and 1881 the consumption per head of bacon and 
ham has increased thirteen times, of butter six times, of cheese 
five times, of eggs seven times, of potatoes twelve times, of rice 
twelve times, of sugar four times, and of wheat five times. It is 
true that meat has gone up in price, but then meat was during 
the early part of the century hardly eaten at all by the poor. 
House rent, too, has increased—according to Mr. Giffen, 150 per 
cent; but (putting aside an improvement in the houses in many 
cases) the increase of rent would not by any means swallow up 
the gain obtained in other ways. 

Looking at the history of wages and prices generally, we may 
infer that, in the thirteenth century, and during the period which 
Professor Rogers calls the “golden age,” though wages were exces- 
sively low, yet this was more than compensated for by the exceeding 
cheapness of foed. Again, there can be no doubt that since that 
time, until within the last fifty years, the condition of the labouring 
classes has been wretched in the extreme. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Rogers, the wages of labour have been a bare subsistence, 
constantly supplemented by the poor-rate. Professor Rogers is of 
opinion that the condition of the labouring classes during the earlier 
period compares favourably with their present condition. It is true 
that food in average years was cheap; but even Professor Rogers 
admits that in bad years numbers perished from hunger. It avails 
little that a man can get food for almost nothing one year, if in the 
next he must starve. Professor Rogers admits, too, that the food was 
coarse; he might have added that it was sadly wanting in variety. 
Putting aside such things as tea, coffee, and sugar, there were 
wanting even such simple things as potatoes and cabbages. But 
whatever view we may take of these early times, we must be forced 
to admit that, as regards the amount of wages and their purchasing 
power, the condition of the labouring classes is now immensely 
superior to its condition at any time for nearly three hundred 
years, 





THE DON GIOVANNI CENTENARY. 


CENTENARIES are so much in fashion that they must be expected, 
from time to time, in connection with musical as with other events. 
Music, though by far the youngest of the arts, has already yielded 
bicentenaries ; as when two years ago the births of Handel and of 
Bach were commemorated. These two musical giants, however, 
belong to the archaic period of their art; and that, notwithstanding 
the fact that their music was never more earnestly studied than in 
the present day. 

When, some ten or twelve years ago, the hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of the piano by Cristofero was celebrated in Italy, it 
seemed as though, looking back only'a hundred years, we were gazing 
into an almost forgotten past. In the year 1876 there were re- 
joicings at La Scala to mark the completion of a hundred years since 
the first establishment of the great Milan Opera House ; and it must 
have been remarked at the time that the Italian composers who 
were famous in the year 1776 had ceased to be known except by 
their names, all memory of their works having disappeared. 

Who, except a few musical antiquaries, at once curious and de- 
termined, is acquainted in the present day with the music of 
Paisiello, of Cimarosa, of Guglielmi, of Pergolese, or of Piccini, 
who a hundred years ago were in the habit of visiting the principal 
European capitals as much as those capitals are now visited by such 
famous singers as still exist? Seeing that during the last twenty- 
eight years (Verdi’s “ Ballo in Maschera” was produced in 1859) 
only two Italian operas of any importance have been brought out— 
“Aida” and “Otello,” both by the venerable composer to whom 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” is also due—it may fairly be said that 
Italian opera, if not dead, is at least sleeping. A hundred years 
ago it was in a livelier condition ; though much less was expected 
from the composer than is now required from him. A constant supply 
of new works was forthcoming, and Italian opera-houses were estab- 
lished, not only, as more recently, in London, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg, but also in Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and other 
German cities, where Italian opera, unless in translated form, has 
long ceased to be cultivated. All the works produced by the 
Italian composers of a hundred years ago are, as before said, quite 
forgotten ; and, to pass from Italian to German masters, the most 
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ancient operas that still hold the stage, and may be counted upon 
at any moment to draw not only large, but exceptionally large, 
audiences, are the “ Marriage of Figaro” and ‘ Don Giovanni” of 
Mozart ; the former produced in 1786, the latter in 1787. 

One or two of Gluck’s operas, brought out both in their Italian 
and French form some years earlier than Mozart’s great works, are 
of course known to serious musicians and to a certain number of 
studious amateurs. But they belong, quite as much as the works of 
Bach, and more than those of Handel, to what we have called the 
“archaic” period ; and to that heterogeneous body known as the 
general public they are altogether things of the past. 

At least two, however, of Mozart’s operas (and the “ Zauberflite ” 
might perhaps be added to the number) are as much admired and 
as much liked in the present day as when they were first given to 
the world. They are works, not of the archaic, but of the classical 
period. ‘They were classed by the most competent judges as by the 
public at large when they first appeared, and the voice of suc- 
ceeding generations throughout Europe still maintains them where 
they were originally placed. It was highly desirable, then, that the 
centenary of at least one of Mozart’s most famous works should be 
duly celebrated ; and, since it was necessary to elect between the 
two, the work to be preferred was doubtless ‘“‘ Don Giovanni.” Com- 
pare “Don Giovanni” and the “ Marriage of Figaro” piece by 
piece, and from a purely musical point of view it would be 
difficult indeed to choose between! them. But “ Don Giovanni” is 
more impressive by its subject; and both in the musical and the 
unmusical world it is as composer of“ Don Giovanni” that Mozart 
is best known. The “Marriage of Figaro,’ which Beaumarchais 
after so many troubles managed at last to bring out in 1784, was well 
known to the cultivated classes of most civilized countries in 1786— 
the year of “ Le Nozze.” But the story of Don Juan had been known 
for centuries, in one form and another, to educated and uneducated 
throughout Europe; and the main incidents of the old legend lent 
themselves to greater heights of passion and deeper tones of expression 
than could have been introduced into any appropriate setting of 
Beaumarchais’ brilliant comedy of manners and of intrigue. 

The lasting success of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” moreover, as 
latterly that of Gounod’s “ Faust,” shows how effective in opera is 
an admixture of the supernatural with the natural. The stories 
both of Faust and of Don Juan have been treated again and again 
during the last three centuries, in every dramatic form ; and it is 
certainly in the form of opera that each of them has attained its 
greatest popularity. How many persons are there in Europe who 
are acquainted with the Don Juan of Molidre and the Faust of 
Goethe, compared with the thousands who know the Don Juan of 
Mozart and the Faust of Gounod ? There is no reason for instituting 
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any comparison between the two last-named works; and the first 
person to object to it would be M. Gounod himself, who has again 
and again expressed his unbounded admiration for Mozart, and who 
quite recently, when asked to conduct the five hundredth representa- 
tion of his own “ Faust” at the Paris Opera House, replied that he 
should consider it a far greater honour to be allowed to conduct the 
performance of “ Don Giovanni ” at the commemoration of that work’s 
centenary. The fact, however, remains, that both works owe much 
to their dramatic basis, and that both composers have in different 
degrees been inspired by the personages and the situations they had 
to deal with. ; 

Attempts have been made more than once to show that the stories 
of Faust and of Don Juan have a common origin; and, casting 
aside analysis and research, Christopher Grabbe—who was a genius 
in his way—produced a tragedy entitled “‘ Don Juan and Faust,” in 
which these audacious tamperers with the supernatural figure together 
as leading personages. The Donna Anna of the piece is at once the 
Donna Anna of *“‘ Don Giovanni” and the Margaret of “ Faust”; and 
in the final scene Faust is carried down to the regions below by a name- 
less Fiend who enacts the part of Mephistopheles. Don Juan is still 
to be disposed of; and the Fiend returns to earth in time to witness 
the supper which Don Juan (as in all the legends of that personage) 
offers to the stone effigy of the Commander whom he has slain ; 
after which the Fiend seizes the unrepentant profligate and descends 
with him to the place of suffering where Faust is already in torments. 
In the last lines of the piece the moral of the two stories, which, 
according to Grabbe, are identical in spirit, is plainly set forth: 
“Follow Faust!” says the Fiend to his second victim, “for in 
different carriages you have both been travelling towards the same 
goal.” 

Strangely enough, the two obviously analogous stories of “ Faust” 
and “Don Juan ” have also been mixed together and treated as one 
by the unprinted popular playwrights of Russia. Dostoievsky, in his 
striking and life-like account of the Russian convict prison where for 
a political offence—or, at least, a political accusation—he was confined 
for some ten years, gives an interesting description of the dramatic 
performances which at Christmas time the loosely, rather than cruelly, 
governed prisoners were allowed to get up; and one of the pieces 
played was, as he narrates the plot, a drama in which a Russian Don 
Juan, with a Russian Leporello attached to him, behaved precisely in 
the style of the dissolute and cynical hero presented by Tirso de 
Molina in the time of Shakespeare, and afterwards reintroduced by 
Giliberti in Molidre’s time, and, soon after Giliberti, by Moliére him- 
self. The Russian Don Juan, however, has killed no Commander, 
and consequently has invited no Commander’s statue to sup with him. 
On the other hand, he has, like Faust, made a distinct compact with 
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the Fiend. He has bargained for so many years of liberty, license, 
and power to do what he may think fit, the Fiend aiding him when 
summoned to do so; and the audience learns that the compact was 
originally entered into, not because the seller of his soul desired 
either to increase his knowledge beyond the permitted bounds, or to 
give himself up to sensual delights, but because, finding himself one 
day on the point of death, and not having yet forfeited his soul, he 
was willing to barter away this precious possession for a new lease of 
life. It is curious to note how the Russian peasants or Russian con- 
victs in their primitive simplicity have mixed together two legends 
which Christopher Grabbe amalgamated after taking much thought 
on the subject. A Russian treatment of the Don Juan legend, better 
known than the popular one related by Dostoievsky in his ‘“ House 
of the Dead,” is the additional scene for Don Juan written by 
Pushkin, and found after his death among his papers. Hoffman, in 
his “ Vision of Don Juan,” assumed that Donna Anna was deeply 
in love with her would-be seducer, though restrained by a senso 
of morality, and, above all, personal dignity—as in the case of 
Clarissa Harlowe against Lovelace—from showing it. ‘Donna Anna,” 
writes Hoffman, ‘‘‘was made to be Don Juan’s ideal, to snatch him 
from that despair which inspired him with such fatal ardour; but 
seeing her too late, he could only conceive the diabolical thought of 
ruining her.” She was the ideal, moreover, that, according to Hoff- 
man, Don Juan had always, consciously or unconsciously, been. seek- 
ing, but whom he was destined not to meet with until he had already 
rendered himself unworthy of her, and, indeed, unable to appreciate 
her. In the Russian poet’s additional scene Donna Anna (as if to 
make Don Juan’s conduct worse than ever) is represented, not as the 
daughter, but as the wife of the venerable Commander. Don Juan 
had killed him all the same. Here an incident borrowed from the 
story of the “ Widow of Ephesus” comes in. Don Juan hears from 
a monk that the inconsolable widow prays daily at her husband’s 
tomb. Don Juan hurries there in a monk’s garb, but soon makes 
himself known, tells Donna Anna in passionate language how 
much he loves her, and at last makes her promise to come to his 
house that evening. Donna Anna arrives, when the statue of the 
Commander, with or without invitation, in due time appears, and, in- 
terrupting Don Juan in the midst of an ardent protestation, carries 
him down to the place of punishment, to which, by the way, he as 4 
virtuous man ought not to have access. Pushkin doubtless took 
pleasure in thinking that his Don Juan was worse than any Spanish 
or Italian Don Juan before presented, and a good deal worse than 
the Don Juan of Moliére, who, with all his vices, including his un- 
characteristic hypocrisy, had a grain of humanity in his composition 
—witness his famous scene with the poor man, whom, after cynl- 
cally mocking, he succours “for the love of humanity.” In the 
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original Spanish play, modified from the edifying religious mystery 
in which the legend first took form, Tirso de Molina represents Don 
Juan as a very fair Christian by belief, if not by conduct: he 
repents, that is to say, at the last moment, and when the statue of the 
Commander appears and is about to carry him down to the infernal 
regions, calls for a priest, that he may confess and obtain absolution. 

The story of Don Juan, then, admits of two different endings, quite 
as much as the story of Faust, who, in all the stage plays on the 
subject, becomes the prey of Mephistopheles, whereas in Goethe’s 
dramatic poem he is saved by the prayers of Margaret and the mercy 
of the Holy Virgin. The two legends have enjoyed about equal’ 
popularity, one in the north and the other in the south of Europe. 
But the first legend belongs more particularly to Germany, England, 
Bohemia, and Poland—the Bohemians and Poles having each a Faust 
legend of their own; whereas the Don Juan legend, which never 
made much impression in England, and which in Germany took no 
hold on the public mind until the subject was treated in music by 
Mozart, found much favour and was constantly represented, in 
various dramatic forms, among the Spaniards, the Italians, and the 
French. Shadwell’s “ Libertine ” was a poor production, and this is 
the only drama on the subject of the Don Juan story, apart from 
puppet plays and popular performances at fairs, that England has 
ever possessed ; whereas the Faust legend inspired Marlowe some 
three centuries ago with a dramatic masterpiece. Germany, too, had 
her Faust books and her popular Faust dramas long before the 
publication of Goethe’s immortal work on the subject, and long also 
before Lorenzo da Ponte thought of suggesting the Don Juan story 
to Mozart. 

If, then, the Don Juan legend was at last made popular in 
Germany, and afterwards in England, that result was due in some 
measure to the collaboration of a German man of genius with an 
Italian man of talent ; and that the power of the German in this 
combination dominated that of the Italian is shown by the strange 
fact that Don Juan in its musical form has, thanks to the music, 
become popular among the Germanic nations, whereas among the 
nations of Latin origin it has never been appreciated. There is so 
much intelligence in France that no great work of art, congenial or 
- Rot to the national spirit, can fail in that country sooner or later to 
be understood and admired. But Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” has 
never been a favourite work in France, and it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the French public has had an opportunity, at least 
ata French theatre, of hearing it in its proper form. 

Although Lorenzo da Ponte gave Mozart a libretto full of variety, 
and in many scenes highly dramatic, the credit in no way belongs 
to him of having been the first to turn the subject of “ Don Giovanni ” 
to operatic purposes. Apart from the fact that Gluck had nearly 
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thirty years before, composed music to a ballet on the same theme, 
Righini of Bologna had only eight years before produced—and at 
Prague—an opera called “ Don Giovanni ossia I] Convitato di Pietra,” 
for which reason Mozart gave to his work the title of “Il Dissoluto 
Punito.” It was not until some years afterwards, when Righini’s 
work had evidently been eclipsed, never to shine again, that “II 
Dissoluto Punito” received the name by which it was soon to be 
universally known. In like manner, it was no new idea, twenty- 
eight years later—in 1815—for Rossini to set Beaumarchais’ “ Barbier 
de Séville” to music; since this had been done by Paisiello in 1780, 
immediately after the production of the comedy. 

Nothing can give a better idea of Beaumarchais’ wide popularity 
in Europe than the fact that the first of his two famous comedies 
was made the subject of an opera, in 1780, by an Italian composer at 
St. Petersburg, and his second the subject of an opera by a German 
composer, in 1786, at Vienna; and it was precisely the success of 
the “ Marriage of Figaro” the same year at Prague, after it had been 
received with comparative coldness at Vienna, that made the 
inhabitants of the Bohemian capital call upon Mozart for the work 
which he is known to have written specially for them. 

“*< Figaro,” writes the Bohemian Niemetschek in reference to the pro- 
duction of the work at Prague, “ was placed on the stage in 1786 by the 
Bondini Company, and was received with an applause which can only be 
compared with that which was afterwards bestowed on the ‘ Zauberflite.’ 
It is a literal truth that this opera was played almost uninterruptedly 
during the whole winter, and that it completely restored the failing 
fortunes of the manager. The enthusiasm which it excited among the 
public was unprecedented : they were insatiable in their demands for it. 
It was soon arranged for the pianoforte, for wind instruments, as a 
quintet for chamber music, and as German dance music. Songs from 
‘ Figaro’ were heard in the streets and in the public gardens; even the 
wandering harpist at the tavern door was obliged to strum out ‘Non pil 
Andrai’ if he wanted to gain any audience at all.” 


The circumstances under which Mozart, at Prague, composed “ Don 
Giovanni ”—or at least finished composing it—would, if set forth at 
length, fill a good-sized volume. The house in which he worked is 
preserved by its pious owner as one of the holy places of the city. 
The garden which he visited every day, and where also he worked, is 
still pointed out. The story of the first representation, when the 
overture was played at sight—and played well, though, as Mozart him- 
self put it, “‘a few of the notes fell beneath the desks ”—has often 
been told. Often, too, the story of the way in which the overture 
was composed has been told; and by some anecdote-makers very 
incorrectly. 

“ Tt was not,” says Niemetschek, “until the night before the perform- 
ance, after spending the merriest evening, that he went to his room towards 


midnight, began to write, and completed the admirable masterpiece in a few 
hours.” 
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“The evening before the production of ‘Don Giovanni’ at Prague,’ 
writes Nissen, who from love of Mozart’s music married Mozart’s widow, 
“the dress rehearsal having already taken place, he said to his wife that 
he would write the overture during the night if she would sit with him, 
and make him some punch to keep his spirits up. This she did, and told 
him tales about Aladdin’s lamp, Cinderella, &c., which made him laugh till 
the tears came. But the punch made him sleepy, so that he dozed when 
she left off, and only worked as long as she told him tales. At last the 
excitement, the sleepiness, and the frequent efforts not to doze off were too 
much for him, and his wife persuaded him to go to sleep on the sofa, 
promising to wake him in an hour. But he slept so soundly that she 
could not find it in her heart to wake him until two hours had passed. It 
was then five o’clock. At seven o'clock the overture was finished, and in 
the hands of the copyist.” 


The following was the cast of the opera: 


Don Giovanni (Giovane cavaliere estre- 
mamente licenzioso) . . ‘ P 
Donna Anna (Dama promessa sposa di) SicNora Teresa Saporiti. 
Don Ottavio . . ‘ , : . Sicnor ANTONIO. 
Commendatore . ‘ : ‘ . Sienor P. Guisepre Loui. 
Donna Elvira (Dama di Burgos abbando- 
nata di Don Giovanni . : ‘ 
Leporello (servo di Don Giovanni) , . Sicnor Fenice Ponziani. 
Masetto (Amante di) . ‘ : . Signor Guisepre Lott. 
Zerlina (Contadina) ‘ ‘ . Sicnora Teresa Bonpin1. 


Sienor Luic1 Bassi. 


SicnoraA CaTARINA MARCELLI. 


The success of the work was striking and complete from the first 
representation. Each piece in succession was applauded with 
enthusiasm, though when, soon afterwards, “ Don Giovanni” was 
brought out at Vienna it produced but little effect. Salieri, who 
conducted it, did his best to prevent its success; and, as a matter of 
fact, it pleased less than Salieri’s own “ Assur.” 


“Twill leave it to psychologists to determine,” writes the Russian 
Ulibicheff in his highly interesting “Life of Mozart,” “whether the day 
on which Salieri triumphed publicly over Mozart was the happiest or the 
most painful of his life. He triumphed, indeed, thanks to the ignorance 
of the Viennese, to his own skill as a conductor (which enabled him to render 
the work of his rival scarcely recognisable), and to the entire devotion of 
his subordinates. He must have been pleased; but Salieri was not only 
envious, he was also a great musician. He had read the score of ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ and you know that the works a man reads with the greatest 
attention are those of his enemies. With what admiration and despair it 
must have filled the heart of an artist who was even more ambitious of true 
glory than of mere renown! What must he have felt in his inmost soul! 
And what serpents must again have crawled and hissed in the wreath of 
laurel which was placed on his head! In spite of the fiasco of his opera, 
which he seems to have foreseen, and to which at all events he resigned him- 
self with great calmness, Mozart, doubtless more happy than his conqueror, 
added a few numbers, each a masterpiece, to his score. Four new pieces 
were written for it, at the request of the Viennese singers.” 


Mozart’s operas did not make their way very readily from Austria 
to other European countries. Such, indeed, was the effect on art of 
the revolutions and wars which desolated Europe towards the end 
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of the eighteenth and in the early days of the nineteenth centuries, 
that Mozart’s two greatest works, composed for Vienna and for Prague 
immediately before the French Revolution, did not become known in 
England until some thirty years after their first production. “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” brought out at Vienna in 1786, could not fail by its 
subject to engage the attention of French managers; and as early as 
1793, when the famous comedy had not lost its first vogue, an 
arrangement of Mozart’s “ Marriage of Figaro” was performed in 
Paris, with Beaumarchais’ brilliant prose dialogue substituted for the 
almost equally brilliant recitative of the opera. Some years later, in 
1801, “ Die Zauberfléte” was taken in hand by French musical 
adapters, and, with the omission of several pieces—which were either 
cut out altogether or replaced by pieces from the ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro” 
and from “ Don Giovanni ”—was brought out under the direction of 
Morel, the librettist of this strange adaptation, and Lachnith, its 
musical disarranger and perverter. The musicians of the orchestra 
called the wretched medley “ Les Miséres d’Isis.” The name given 
to it by Lachnith and Morel was “ Les Mystéres d'Isis.” The 
unhappy Lachnith meanwhile gloried in the work. He seemed to 
have convinced himself, after the manner of other adapters, that the 
pieces he had borrowed were his own, by reason of his having 
seized them. It is said that on one occasion he was so affected 
by the beauty of the music he had appropriated that he shed 
tears, and cried out: ‘‘ I will compose nothing more; I can never go 
beyond this.” 

“Don Giovanni,” in the hands of Kalkbrenner the pianist, suffered 
worse treatment even than “ Die Zauberfléte” in those of Lachnith, 
and much worse than “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” as handled by an adapter 
who had at least contented himself with substituting spoken dialogue 
(and such dialogue!) for Mozart’s recitative. In “ Don Giovanni” 
as disarranged by Kalkbrenner the work began with a recitative, 
the composition of Kalkbrenner himself. Leporello’s solo, which had 
been retained, was followed by an introduced serenade, written for 
the occasion and sung by Don Juan under Donna Anna’s window. 
The rest of the introduction, including Don Juan’s attempt to carry 
off Donna Anna, the appearance of the Commander, his death at 
Don Juan’s hands, and the trio for male voices, was omitted. ‘The 
Commander was indeed killed ; but it was thought more becoming to 
slay him behind the scenes than to put him to death coram populo. 
This, of course, deprived Donna Anna of all opportunity of singing 
her wonderfully impressive recitative over her father’s body. Most of 
the recitative was indeed omitted ; and the incidents of the story, 
instead of being presented to the eye as in Da Ponte’s libretto— 
constructed on the principles of the Spanish drama—were related in 
spoken dialogue. The trio of masques, to mention one other 
absurdity, was given to three men; an arrangement rendered more 
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or less necessary through a previous absurdity, by which two of the 
soprano parts had been assigned to tenors. 

When, six years after the production of Kalkbrenner’s monstrous 
concoction, “‘ Don Giovanni” was brought out in London at the King’s 
(now Her Majesty's) Theatre, the work was played almost as Mozart 
had left it. This was in 1817, just after the general peace, which 
once more rendered it possible for the various European nations to 
interchange freely their artistic and other products. Mr. Ebers, 
in his “ Seven Years of the King’s Theatre,” lays stress on the difficul- 
ties thrown in the way of operatic managers by the long-continued 
war between England and France; and it was in consequence, no. 
doubt, of the hostilities by which the whole Continent was desolated, 
that “ Don Giovanni” was so long reaching a country where it was 
destined to become so great a favourite. According to Mr. Ebers, 
it was opposed in London on its first production “ by a vexatious 
cabal.” Mr, Ebers, moreover, as he himself somewhat vaguely 
sets forth, had to contend with “ difficulties of many kinds, which 
would have deterred a less decided and persevering manager.” The 
manager, however, was to be rewarded for his decision and his perse- 
verance ; for “ Don Giovanni” “filled the boxes and benches of the 
theatre for the whole season, and restored to a flourishing condition 
the finances of the concern, which were in an almost exhausted 
state.” 

It was to the Italian singers, trained in the work, that England 
was indebted for the production of ‘ Don Giovanni,” and for its repre- 
sentation in accordance with the established traditions. It was by 
Italian singers, too, with Garcia among them, that it was taken to 
Paris, and there for the first time, in 1820, performed in its entirety 
without omissions—but, alas! with the substitution of a tenor for a 
baritone in the part of the dissolute hero. Among other eminent 
tenors who have appeared as Don Giovanni, Nourrit, in Paris, and 
Mario, in London, may be named. When, however, Garcia under- 
took the character in London he produced buat little effect, coming 
as he did soon after Ambrogetti, to whom, as a baritone, the part 
was better suited. When Mario, the finest tenor, and, indeed, the 
finest dramatic vocalist of his day, appeared as Don Giovanni, he 
also failed ; or rather, without himself failing as a singer, caused, in a 
comparative sense, the failure of the opera. No true lover of music 
cared, for the sake of Mario’s distinguished appearance, impressive 
acting, and truly eloquent singing, to have the concerted music in 
necessarily disarranged form; and since Mario’s time no tenor has 
ventured to play the part, which Mozart, knowing well what he was 
about, had deliberately composed for a baritone. It has been seen 
that Luigi Bassi was the original Don Giovanni. Ambrogetti was 
the first Don Giovanni seen in England, where he was succeeded by 
Lablache (before increasing bulk and falling voice had suggested 
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to him the desirability of abandoning the baritone part for the bass 
part of Leporello); by Tamburini ; and, in later years, by Faure and 
Maurel. As the opera was not brought out in London until thirty 
years after its production at Prague, it follows, almost asa matter of 
course, that in London no member of the original cast was ever heard 
in the part he or she had created. But among the most famous of our 
Donna Annas may be mentioned Mdlle. Sontag, Madame Grisi, 
Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, and Madlle. Titiens, 

Among the Zerlinas: Madame Malibran, Madame Persiani, and 
Madame Adelina Patti. 

Among the Elviras: Madame Christine Nilsson, probably the best 
ever heard—certainly the best ever heard in England. 

Among the Don Ottavios: Rubini, Mario, and Giuglini. 

Among the Leporellos : Lablache and Formes, especially Lablache. 

On one occasion, in 1869, when for a brief season the companies 
of Mr. Mapleson and of Mr. Gye were combined, Mdlle. Titiens 
appeared as Donna Anna, Madame Christine Nilsson as Donna 
Elvira, and Madame Adelina Patti as Zerlina. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government, which rejoices when it 
remembers that Mozart belonged to Vienna, and grieves, no doubt, 
when it reflects that his precise burial-place is unknown, has recently 
taken the trouble, through its various embassies and legations, to col- 
léét particulars as to the number of times that “ Don Giovanni” has 
been represented in each country, the most distinguished singers who 
have appeared in the work, and so on; and the information thus 
obtained will be published in a yolume, which it is proposed to issue 
in connection with the centenary. One commemorative performance 
was given some weeks ago at Mozart's birth-place, Salzburg; 
another was to take place on the day of the centenary, at Mozart’s 
place of death, Vienna; and a third one, this same day, at Prague, 
the birth-place of “ Don Giovanni.” Germany was to celebrate the 
occasion at each of its numerous opera-houses, from Hamburg to 
Dresden, and from Berlin to Munich and Carlsruhe; and even 
Londoners need only have made a short journey to Paris or to Brussels 
in order to share with other Europeans the gratification of hearing 
Mozart’s masterpiece on the hundredth anniversary of its production. 





THE LAND QUESTION IN AMERICA. 


For the first time in twenty years a question has arisen in American 
politics of so great economic moment that to the minds of many 
people it has become one of fundamental right. The universal © 
prosperity, the spirit of contentment and satisfied confidence in the 
possibility of social and material advancement, which Americans have 
so long boasted were the assured heritage of the New World, are all 
rapidly disappearing. Inequalities of condition, that no effort and no 
intelligence can wholly overcome, are fast becoming the law of 
existence to as great an extent in New York as in London. The 
struggle to escape from the brink of starvation toa state of easy com- 
petence or of wealth, from the dependence of the wage-earner to the 
vantage-ground of the employer, is but little easier in Pittsburg 
than in Birmingham. And as this tendency has increased in the 
great Republic of the West which was to have been such a land of 
promise and of opportunities equal to all, a vague cry of distress 
has gone up from the men who feel keenly the sharp pressure of 
their present necessities, and who see the field, now open to them, 
steadily and rapidly narrowing. Organized political action by the 
labouring classes is no new thing in America. Almost in exact 
proportion to the tendency of class lines toward permanence has been 
the growth of a class-feeling which sought in the ballot a means of 
checking the remorseless advance of sociological conditions. 

But until the autumn of 1886 the political action in this direction 
had been in the last degree indefinite—starting up in a spasmodic 
way in different sections of the country, with no apparent cohesive 
power, and no distinct aim. Neither the working men and their 
leaders, nor the politicians who were so eager to cater to their wants, 
were ready to propose a rational programme. ‘They recognized that 
the lot of a poor man was continually harder to bear, and harder to 
escape from ; but they could not intelligently divine the cause, nor 
could they agree upon aremedy. ‘The startling canvass of Mr.Henry 
George for the mayoralty of New York was the first political movement 
in the interest of labour which was the outcome of a comprehensive 
scheme, It was never supposed by Mr. George or his followers that 
his election as mayor would bring about any immediate results; but 
the office is one of the most important executive positions in the United 
States, and a candidate for it who can poll a heavy vote is sure to 
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attract public attention to the cause which he may espouse. The whole 
campaign, in fact, was designed as a magnificent demonstration, like 
a mass meeting or a procession; and it was for this purpose an un- 
qualified success. The proposition that all taxes shall be placed 
upon land values is already the most burning question of the day. 
A public which had never thought about political economy, or heard 
of Ricardo’s law, has, in spite of itself, become deeply interested in 
the subject in all its bearings. 

The metropolitan press and the press of the larger cities outside 
of New York are even yet strangely oblivious to the importance of 
the issue. Its treatment by these papers has for the most part 
consisted either of half-jocular sneers, or of attempts to ignore the 
whole matter. Part of this is directly due to the power which the 
fourth estate exercises in the United States. More, perhaps, than 
anywhere else in the world, editors of newspapers there direct public 
sentiment to such a degree that they have acquired a habit of speaking 
ex cathedrd. So when a question arises concerning which they are no 
wiser than the rest of the world—a question, too, so intimately related 
to their special domain of politics—they take refuge in either silence 
or a lofty condescension that smacks of contempt. And there is 
still another reason for their attitude. The city papers are made 
up chiefly for the upper and upper middle classes of the cities, and 
these classes are separated from those beneath them by a gulf that 
exists in no other nation. There is no country life of the richer 
people in America through which all ranks may intermingle, and 
each learn what his fellow-citizens are thinking about. The man of 
leisure in New York, the well-to-do merchant or stockbroker, mixes 
only with those of his own class; and when he learned that 68,000 
votes had been thrown for Mr. George, where the newspapers had 
told him that 25,000 was the highest possible figure, he was aghast. 
He has done a deal of thinking about it since, but the time has been 
too short for his favourite organs of the press to awaken thoroughly 
to the situation; and so the papers still hammer away at the strifes 
of the old parties, the managers of which in so many cases control 
their columns. 

But the great mass of the people of America have become tho- 
roughly weary of the personal ambitions which now form the whole 
stock-in-trade of American politics. Their meanness has been shown for 
a number of years in the ease which with temporary success was attained 
by each attempt to organize a new party, often without any pretence 
even at a more definite platform of principles than the older ones pos- 
sessed. These organizations, having so little positive reason for being, 
have died as quickly as they were born; but the restlessness that 
gave birth to them continues. Americans are still an intensely poli- 
tical people, and they persistently demand that their politics shall be 
flavoured with something of more thrilling interest than the fortunes 
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of individua] statesmen. In the last election of Congressmen this 
spirit was exhibited in the most pronounced disposition to rebel 
against the controlling faction in each district. Republican districts 
returned Democrats, or heavily reduced their majorities; and Demo- 
cratic districts, sometimes immediately adjoining, went exactly the 
opposite way. All over the country the individual delegations were 
reversed, with a net result that the new House of Representatives 
stands almost the same in respect to parties as the old House, the 
Democrats losing rather more than the Republicans, apparently 
because they already had a majority. 

With such a state of public sentiment, a new party, which has. 
definite ideas of what it wants and how to get it, is in a position to 
appeal with great force to the voters who have been so hungry for new 
issues—to the clerks, the shopkeepers, the mechanics, and the smaller 
merchants of the cities; classes that are intelligent and less prone to 
Conservatism toward new ideas than the rural population, and who, 
having fewer objects of interest and excitement than those in higher 
social ranks, are more deeply concerned in political questions than 
these. Among these people and among the labouring classes proper, 
who are much better educated and more intelligent in America than 
in most countries, we find accordingly that the George movement has 
already taken a deep hold. The agitation has not been allowed to die 
fora moment. Systematic organization has been steadily carried on 
—the propaganda being assiduously maintained by meetings and 
tracts, and the publication of Mr. George’s weekly paper, the Standard. 
Latterly, a more emotional phase has been entered upon through the 
Anti-Poverty Society, with its meetings every Sunday evening, held 
in what may be fairly called a devotional spirit. It is hard for any 
one to appreciate the full meaning of these meetings who does not 
know how difficult it is to get up a crowd in New York, where dis- 
tractions are so common as to be commonplace. That the Anti- 
Poverty audiences should be so vast and so enthusiastic is doubtless 
in great part due to personal sympathy in the McGlynn case ; but this 
is, after all, an episode of the land agitation, the incidents of which 
have been so interwoven with the cause itself as to have become part 
of it. 

Outside of New York City less headway has been made. The 
operation of land rent is so obvious in the metropolis, its burden so 
direct upon every resident, that it is natural to find there the readiest 
acceptance of the new gospel, even apart from the less Conservative 
habits of the citizens. It is equally natural that from New York 
the creed should radiate first through the smaller cities, where the 
comparative density of population has created rent, and where the 
labouring class proper has effected a more or less perfect organiza- 
tion. But disciples are not absolutely wanting in the rural districts ; 
and curiously enough it is the country papers which have been 
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most open to conviction. Farmers seem to be the last class to 
adopt a system of taxation that would fall wholly on land, and 
swallow up its surplus revenue, But land values in America exist 
chiefly in cities. There are very few farms which would pay rent 
that would amount to more than an ordinary rate of interest on the 
improvements; and besides this, the average American farmer is 
so near the rank of the skilled labourer, that his traditional sym- 
pathies are invariably with the labouring class. No fact is more 
determined in American politics than this, and it is by force of it 
alone that the country districts have been carried almost solidly for a 
burdensome tariff system which bore heaviest on farmers, but which 
they have wrongly supposed protected American labour and kept up 
American wages, And so there is creeping into the minds of farmers 
throughout the land a willingness to at least consider the question, 
which manifests itself in various ways, and which has already 
developed in some cases into an open advocacy of the cause. 

In the Western States the situation is complicated by the presence 
of still a fourth organization, which has sprung up within a few 
months, under the name of the Union Labour Party. Thisis really a 
revivification of the Greenbackers, who have enjoyed a fitful existence 
since the Rebellion, deriving most of their strength from their con- 
venience as a Cave of Adullam on sundry occasions. Comparatively 
few genuine labour advocates are interested in this movement, and 
its platform is somewhat threadbare; but there can be no question 
that it will be a factor for several: years, and perhaps a material 
obstacle to the followers of Mr. George, whose title of the United 
Labour Party the Greenbackers have so closely imitated. 

Of all the phases of the situation, one of the most curiously 
interesting is the cloud of criticisms of Mr. George’s doctrines which 
have appeared in so many of the periodicals, most of them pitched 
in the same key of argumentative condemnation. ‘The unavailing 
nostrums which are offered by the editorial writers of the press 
pale beside the unscientific refutations of the crude econo- 
mists of the magazines. All economists are prone to more in- 
tolerance than seems warranted by the age or the fixity of their 
science, and these critics of Mr. George form no exception. One 
recent article in the Forum, by Mr. George Gunton, undertook to 
demolish “ Progress and Poverty” from its title-page to the end, 
and winds up by asking why the unearned increment in a house, 
which has been raised in value from £10,000 to £50,000 by the 
extension of New York City, should not be taken by the community 
just as much as a similar amount of unearned increment in land. 
It is hardly necessary to point out to a student who has mastered 
Ricardo’s law, that in such a case it is the land on which the house 
stands, and not the house itself, which has increased in value ; but 
the error made by Mr. Gunton is really not worse than that of 
many others who write upon the subject. 
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One ditch into which all these critics fall in time, and which 
trapped even Mr. Edward Atkinson not long ago, is the supposition 
that a tax on land values would serve only to increase rents. Although 
the standard economists have so distinctly laid down the rule, that a 
tax on rent cannot be transferred as is a tax on commodities, the 
contrary notion seems to be so deeply rooted that a word on the sub- 
ject may not be amiss. If we place a burden of any sort on a com- 
modity, its price will rise until the capital and labour employed in its 
production receive an equal return to that which can be obtained in 
other modes of activity, because otherwise both capital and labour 
would seek the more productive pursuits. But if we tax land values, - 
or rent, the land must remain, even if the capital invested in it should 
be withdrawn. Should New York State adopt Mr. George’s plan of 
taxation, any effort of landlords to add the increased taxes to the 
rental must prove utterly futile. If a given piece of land in New 
York will pay, say, £400 rental, it is because labour employed upon 
that land can work to such advantage that it will produce £400 
more than upon the least productive similar piece of land within 
actual competition. If we assume that the average standard of 
comforts throughout the United States can be secured for the ex- 
penditure of £200 a year, then the land in question must return to 
the ordinary amount of labour (£600) in order to pay £400 rent. But 
if the land is taxed £400, the landlord cannot raise the rental £800, 
because that is more than can actually be produced upon it; and it 
will pay no one to give more than the difference between the pro- 
ductive power and what can be earned on such land as—being “ at 
the margin of cultivation ”—will pay no rent, and can be obtained 
by removing to some other city or to the country. It is not neces- 
sary, to obtain the result, that the individual tenant should have the 
power of removing to the free land; but only that such land should 
be within the reach of some one economically connected with the 
tenant by a claim of perhaps almost innumerable links. 

Or, if the entire nation should carry the proposed principle of 
land taxation into effect, the result would be the same. A rough 
estimate has been made that wealth to the value of 8000 millions of 
dollars is annually produced in the United States, and that of this 
amount 1000 millions are absorbed by landowners as rent. The 
figures are probably inaccurate, and the percentage of rent almost 
certainly too low, but they will serve for our illustration. The 1000 
nillions of taxation which would be imposed under this supposition 
could only be reimbursed to landowners by capital and labour being 
content with 6000 millions return, instead of 7000 millions; or else 
by their producing 9000 millions instead of 8000 millions. Mani-- 
festly neither of these things would happen. Labour and capital 
would first emigrate to some other part of the globe where as yet 
some land was free, leaving to the landowners of America a barren 
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waste, the value of which had been created by its population, and 
would disappear with its withdrawal. 

That an economic condition might be imagined in which there 
would no longer be a refuge anywhere in the world from any con- 
ceivable demands of landowners,‘cannot be denied. If every foot 
of the earth’s surface were monopolized in private hands, the 
“margin of cultivation” would certainly disappear, and the power 
of landlords to add a tax on land values to their rents be limited 
only by the physical possibilities of production and necessities of 
existence. Such a contingency is fortunately only a fanciful one, 
but the nearer we approach to its practical realization in a given 
community, the closer does the condition of the masses resemble 
that of industrial slavery. The problem of poverty relatively in- 
creasing by the side of enormous wealth is one hardly known 
before the nineteenth century. It is common enough to think that 
poverty is old as the world itself; but in reality, poverty, as we 
understand it now, is a creation of modern civilization. It is not so 
much a question of whether the masses of men have more comforts 
absolutely than their forefathers knew, but whether the general 
increase of comfort has been in any degree commensurate with the 
power of producing wealth. It is the relative advance that counts, 
Our wants increase with our powers of appreciation, and the new 
wants are as real as the old ones. A thing may be a luxury to a 
savage, which is a necessity to a civilized man; and if, in a civilized 
community, a few of its members enjoy comforts which are denied to 
the majority, the deprivation is more keenly felt than the savage 
feels his greater absolute poverty. Nor is it true that the rich man 
is, after all, no better off than his neighbour, because, to use Mr. 
Mill’s expression, his belly is no larger and his back no broader, 
so that he cannot for his own benefit consume more, even with a 
larger income. It is not mere food and clothes that constitute 
personal enjoyment, regardless of quality; but anything that gratifies 
human needs, be they mental or physical. The world has been 
growing very fast in all such things during the last hundred years, 
but only a small portion of the growth has gone to its creators. A 
thousand may labour for the barest food and lodging to supply the 
luxuries of one man; and if means are found for them to double 
their product, they may easily double the enjoyment of their master, 
and yet not improve their own condition at all. They may, by 
increasing their labour, give him food which is twice as rich, oF 
clothing which is twice as fine, or beds that are twice as soft to lie 
upon ; and though the quantity of his consumption is in no way 
greater, its quality gives twice the material satisfaction. And this 
is how the progress of civilization has affected mankind under the 
existing social status. The per capitd production of wealth has been 
enormously increased, but the increase has been mostly enjoyed by 
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a comparatively small number. Contrary to what Malthus assumed 
to be a fact—writing without adequate statistics to guide his judg- 
ment—subsistence has greatly outrun population; yet all the evils 
that Malthus foretold are upon us, and continually. growing. 

What seems at first blush a puzzling fact, and is brought forward 
triumphantly by some of Mr. George’s opponents, is the recent 
decline of rents in Great Britain. Many of the statistics on this 
point are undoubtedly misleading, but it will hardly be questioned 
on general grounds that the rental value of English farms has been 
declining of late years, and that the rental value of land in English 
cities has not increased as rapidly as might be expected. For the 
decline ih farming rents the reason is very plain. Improved 
methods of transportation have practically added to British soil the 
prairies of the West, the wheatfields of Russia and of India. British 
land is no longer the most productive land that furnishes food for the 
London market ; and falling nearer to the margin of culfivation, it 
has lost some of its rent-giving power. More than this, it is no 
longer the soil of English counties that can best be used for the 
production of material wealth, but the ground that upholds the 
brick and mortar of English cities. As civilization progresses, it is 
fast coming to be, the world over, that town lots best display the 
operation of Ricardo’s law; for it is in towns that human labour is 
most efficient, and the trade of a landlord most profitable. 

Rent is only a relative thing. A given plot of land may gain 
greatly in its power to produce wealth, but if other land gains in 
greater ratio, or if fresh land is brought into competition, the rental 
value of the first plot will fall. Both of these causes have operated 
against the rental value of English farms. Productive capacity has 
grown faster in London, or Liverpool, or Birmingham, than in Hert- 
fordshire or Derbyshire; and steam has brought into competition 
farming land all over the world. ‘The law stands, but the scale of 
measurement has been changed. That town rents have not grown 
faster in Great Britain is due, again, to foreign competition. All 
English land is absolutely more productive than it was a century 
ago, and town land is relatively more productive than country land. 
But no British soil is relatively so productive when compared with 
the land of America and India ; it is nearer the margin of cultivation, 
and pays a smaller percentage of rent. The British labourer has 
Perhaps gained more of late years than the British landlord, but 
with the disappearance of free land in America he will quickly lose 
his advantage. 

To illustrate, let us suppose that before emigration was made 
Possible for English farmers and labourers by the opening up of new 
Worlds, all the land of England being taken up, the landlords forced 
the standard of living arbitrarily down to £10 a year, on which 
amount it was found possible for a labourer to subsist; and that on 
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each acre in Great Britain a man worked and produced £20 a year, 
there being no difference in productive capacity. Cities arose in 
which an acre would return £200 to a year’s labour. The men 
working on these acres would get no more; but the city landlords 
could collect £190 rental, while the country landlord re- 
ceived only £10. New processes, new inventions are introduced, 
and the productive capacity of every acre is trebled; but as the 
tenure is unchanged, wages gain nothing, and the whole in- 
crease goes to the account of rent. The labourer still earns 
only £10, while the income of the country landlord from each 
acre rises to £50, and that of the city landlord to £590. 
Hardly has the advance been established when ¢ommerce 
brings into competition lands still unappropriated, on which any 
English labourer is free to settle, and where he can produce £40 
an acre with the same amount of labour as in England would now 
produce £60. No English labourer will work at home for less 
than he can earn abroad; his standard of living will rise, and he 
will demand his £40 out of the produce of the English acre. 
English land is just as productive as before, but the rental line is 
lowered. City rents fell from £590 to £560, country rents from 
£50 to £20 an acre. In a less pronounced form, with limitations 
imposed by the difficulty of reaching free land and the disturbing 
friction caused by the habits of generations, this is the process by 
which English rents have been lowered even while English wages 
advanced. Had American farms never been brought to the doors of 
Great Britain by the railroad and the steamboat, the increase of 
British cities in commercial importance would still have checked 
the increase of rental of British farms. The latter would not have 
actually fallen, because there was no free land within reach; but the 
rental value of the farm would have advanced so slowly as to seem 
to stand still beside the London block. And this more rapid ad- 
vance in city rents has counterbalanced the actual decline that 
Americen competition would have caused, which was at the same 
time felt in full effect on the less relatively valuable farming land. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that our labourer on the 
English acre has not kept pace with the increased production of 
wealth. When he only produced £20, at least he received half of 
this, and only the intervention of the landlord kept him from enjoy- 
ing all. Now, he has increased his product by £40 in the country 
and in the city by £580, yet his income is only £30 greater. We 
are told to witness with admiration how much his condition has im- 
proved since the days of the Plantagenets, but nothing is said of 
how small has been his share of England’s material progress in that 
time. The world is growing richer wherever the light of civilization 
has added to man’s power to utilize Nature, but the gulf between 
rich and poor is widening with a rapidity equal to the increase of 
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wealth, The safety-valve once to be found in America no longer 
exists. American land is not all in use, but is all, or nearly all, 
removed from free access by private ownership. Half of New York 
City still lies idle, but rents are higher than anywhere else in the 
world, because the idle land is out of the market; and, so far as 
satisfying the needs of the people who want to use it, Manhattan 
Island might as well be half its size. The problem of poverty 
alongside progress has become as serious in the New as in the Old 
World, and it is this which has given such force to the new Labour 
Party. The change has been so much more sudden in America than 
in older countries that people are more impressed with its gravity. 
That it should be so is almost providential, for no other country is 
so well fitted to try first the experiment of taxing land values, and 
these alone. Not only does the comparative absence of established 
classes and rooted prejudices make it easier to influence public 
sentiment towards a change, but our political institutions are also in 
its favour. 

Barring the personal taxes raised by the national Government 
through the Customs tariff and internal revenue or excise, nearly all 
taxation is independently administered by the separate States. New 
York can try one system while Massachusetts practises another, and 
Pennsylvania’s plan may be totally distinct from either. For one 
State to adopt Mr. George’s views will concern only that State, and 
does not involve an enormous step that will make or ruin the entire 
nation, The political action of the United Labour Party is based on 
this very fact. Their first and most strenuous effort will be to elect 
a Legislature in the State of New York which will repeal the few 
remaining personal taxes and modify the real estate assessment so 
that this shall concern land values only, and ignore buildings, This 
step alone is expected to do much good by interfering with the 
speculative value of land in our rapidly growing cities, and tending 
to bring idle land into use. Whether or not the result will 
commend itself so well to other States as to cause them to follow 
the example of New York, the George men propose to follow up their 
first victory, wherever they get control, by gradually increasing the 
rate of taxation on land values as fast as use can be found for the 
receipts. All their influence in national politics will be cast in favour 
of abolishing or reducing the protective tariff and the internal 
revenue excise, both of which are strongly opposed by large sections 
in the old parties. Whenever they succeed in directing national 
legislation, the raising of national revenues will be a comparatively 
simple matter. It is the States which would naturally have the 
collection and disbursement of the ‘unearned increment” which 
Mr. George claims should accrue to the community. So far as the 
leaders have looked into the future, they do not propose to employ 
this only for the gratification of technically material wants. Many 
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things—such as museums, art galleries, and the like—are suggested as 
proper channels for the expenditure of common wealth. Whatever 
direction the surplus energy may take under social control, if only 
in meeting the most abstract desires, those for whose benefit it is 
expended will be those to whom it belongs by right of creation. 
The people may safely be trusted to spend their own money, more 
especially in a country like America, where the very essence of the 
political organism is local self-government. Even should they spend 
it for what may be considered luxuries, they will at least be luxuries 
more evenly distributed among the masses, in the place of luxury 
that is confined to relatively few. Of one thing the world may feel 
sure, that the men who are interested in this movement are not 
Socialists, for the line has already been drawn very sharply, in the 
organization of the new party, between the followers of Mr. George 
and the Socialists, some of whom are among his most bitter 
opponents. Success gained by the Labour Party will amount to a 
revolution, perhaps, by virtue of its far-reaching results; but it will 
be a very peaceable revolution, attained through strictly constitu- 
tional means, and reached only by a series of gradual steps, with its 
force moderated by the barriers of State lines. The progress of the 
movement concerns the whole world, but there is no terrible danger 
for the world to fear. It does not mean dynamite and anarchy; 
and the Socialism which George and McGlynn preach goes no 
farther than the soil, reserving the fullest individual liberty in all 
forms of individual activity. 


[Copyrighted U.S8.A., 1887, by Epwarp J. SHriver. | 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON.’ 


ScARCELY six years have passed away since the spirit of Emerson 
took its flight, and already he is numbered amongst the privileged- 
few whom the reader approaches in the mood of settled respect, and 
whose names have surrounded themselves with an atmosphere of 
religion. Quite a literature has grown up on the subject of his life 
and of his teaching in the course of the last half-dozen years, and 
one after another of his loving and admiring disciples have vied with 
each other in their efforts to do honour to his memory. In 1882 
Mr. George Willis Cooke published a book entitled “ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: his Life, Writings, and Philosophy,” which was intended 
as an introduction to the study of the writings of Emerson, and was 
biographical only so far as light was thrown upon the books by the 
events of the life. In the same.year appeared a biographical sketch 
by Alexander Ireland, whom Carlyle once described as “full of 
energy, and broad sagacity, and practicality ; infinitely well affected 
to the man Emerson too.” ‘To this biographical sketch were added 
personal recollections of Emerson’s visits to England, extracts from 
unpublished letters, and miscellaneous characteristic records. In the 
following year Mr. Moncure Conway gave to the world his enter- 
taining volume on “ Emerson at Home and Abroad,” in which there 
will be found many interesting traits and anecdotes gathered from 
the personal recollections of the writer. At a still later date Oliver 
Wendell Holmes contributed to the series of American Men of 
Letters an admirable monograph on his departed friend ; and, last of 
all, Mr. James Elliott Cabot, the literary executor of Emerson, has 
carried out the commission entrusted to him, and, after a careful ex- 
amination of Emerson’s published and unpublished writings, has 
presented us with the authoritative memoir which we have been for 
some time eagerly awaiting. 

With regard to this memoir we desire to say at the outset that 
Mr. Cabot appears to us to have performed with ability, with dili- 
gence, and with care the difficult and delicate task which the subject 
of it laid upon him. His object, he tells us, has been to offer to the 
readers of Emerson some further illustrations, some details of his 
outward and inward history, that may fill out and define more closely 


1 A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Elliot Cabot. In two vols. 
London. 1887. 
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the image of him they already have, rather than to attempt a picture 
which should make him known to strangers, or set him forth in due 
relation to his surroundings or to the world at large. Such is the 
modest and limited scope of Mr. Cabot’s present undertaking, and 
every one who reads his work must surely admit that he has at least 
succeeded in achieving the object at which he aimed. Some dis- 
appointment will doubtless be experienced by those (if any such 
there be) who expected any very striking or startling revelations. 
Mr. Cabot renders his heartiest thanks to those among Emerson’s 
correspondents who had allowed him to make copies of their letters, 
but he at the same time expresses his surprise that he found these 
letters less directly available than he had hoped. The truth is, as 
Emerson himself has told us, that “he was not born under epis- 
tolary stars,” whilst some of the most interesting letters he 
ever wrote had already been given to the world in “The Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834-72,” published now more than four years ago under the 
able editorship of Mr. Norton. ‘This correspondence is especially 
noteworthy as being the record of one of the most beautiful 
friendships furnished by the annals of literature, though it still 
remains true that Emerson lacked the flowing ease and grace so 
characteristic of all the greatest letter-writers. He rarely wrote a 
letter of any importance without first making a rough draft of it; 
and indeed he had not the faculty of dashing off at a moment® 
notice a composition that would bear the stamp and impress of his 
own personality. The letters that have come to hand since his death 
are accordingly not very numerous, and these consist rather of a 
series of reflections than of a narrative of facts and events, The 
same character attaches in a remarkable degree to his journals, 
which he kept with great regularity, commencing them in his college 
days, and continuing them down to the last years of his life. If, 
however, the letters and journals cannot be said to add very con- 
siderably to the stock of harmless pleasure and amusement afforded by 
the letters and journals of other men, they possess a peculiar interest 
and fascination of their own. They are valuable as supplying us 
with a key to the intellectual development of the writer, and they 
serve still further to raise the high estimate we had already formed 
of the life and character of the man. Between the life and the 
works of Emerson no discrepancy of any kind can with truth be said 
to exist. To a friend who asserted that no one would dare to un- 
cover the thoughts of a single hour, he replied: “Is it so bad? I 
own that to a witness worse than myself, and less intelligent, I 
should not willingly put a window into my breast, But to a 
witness more intellectual and virtuous than I, or to one precisely 
as iutelligent and well-intentioned, I have no objection to uncover 
my heart.” And, in his own case at all events, Emerson was 
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assuredly right : he could only gain—he could not lose—by revealing 
to men of capacity to appreciate him his inmost and most secret 
thoughts in all their nakedness and entirety : 
“ Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed.” 

Emerson, then, was a writer and a thinker rather than a man of 
action and affairs. But, as in the case of other writers and thinkers, 
the narrative of his life is full of the deepest human interest. ‘“ An 
author,” writes Dr. Johnson, “ partakes of the common condition of 
humanity ; he is born and married like another man; he has hopes 
and fears, expectations and disappointments, griefs and joys, like a 
courtier or a statesman.” From Mr, Cabot’s memoir, and from the 
other works which have been already cited, we are able to gather 
with considerable fulness and detail what were the hopes and fears, 
the expectations and disappointments, the griefs and joys of a life 
of which it has been said with perfect truth that “no purer, simpler, 
and more harmonious story can be found in the annals of far-shining 
men.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born at Boston, May 25, 1805, He 
came of a good Puritan stock; the family to which he belonged 
being remarkable for the long succession of preachers and divines in 
its genealogy, and the large number of college graduates it reckoned 
on its rolls. His father was the Reverend William Emerson, 
minister of the First (Unitarian) Church in Boston; and his grand- 
father, William Emerson, of Concord, the builder of the “ Old Manse ” 
celebrated by Hawthorne. Emerson’s father was, we are informed 
by one of his contemporaries, considered an extraordinary preacher. 
He had a melodious voice ; his elocution was remarkable for distinct- 
ness, yet had an easy flow; in prayer he was fluent, but his ex- 
pressions were often too studied for a common audience; his 
sermons were greatly laboured, yet very perspicuous; he was, we 
are further told, of a kindly affectionate nature. But his son’s chief 
recollection of him was as “a somewhat social gentleman, but severe 
to his children, who twice or thrice put me in mortal terror by 
forcing me into the salt water, off some wharf or bathing-house ; and 
I still recall the fright with which, after some of these salt experi- 
ences, I heard his voice one day (as Adam that of the Lord God in 
the garden) summoning me to a new bath, and I vainly endeavouring 
to hide myself.” 

The maiden name of Emerson’s mother was Ruth Haskins, and of 
her the most glowing accounts are given. ‘“ Both her mind and her 
character,” writes Dr. N. L. Frothingham, “ were of a superior order, 
and they set their stamp upon manners of peculiar softness and 
natural grace and quiet dignity. Her sensible and kindly speech 
was always as good as the best instruction ; and her smile, though it 
was always ready, was a reward. Her dark liquid eyes, from which 
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old age could not take away the expression, will be among the re- 
membrances of all on whom they ever rested.” 

To the Reverend William and Ruth Emerson five sons were born, 
Ralph Waldo being the second. Ralph bore a strong resemblance to 
his father; the other children resembled their mother. The father 
was taken away from them whilst they were still young, dying in 
1811, when Ralph was not yet eight years of age. It was a hard 
struggle for the widow, with all the help her sister-in-law, Miss 
Mary Emerson, could lend her, to keep the wolf from the door. A 
friend of the family, coming in one day, found them without food, Miss 
Emerson endeavouring to console them as best she could with stories 
of heroic endurance. Ralph and his brother Edward had but one 
greatcoat between them, and had to take turns in going without, 
and in bearing the taunts of vulgar-minded schoolfellows: “ Whose 
turn is it to wear the coat to-day?” Hard, however, as the struggle 
was, the education of the children was in no wise neglected. Ralph’s 
school days had commenced when he was only three years of age, 
and they continued long after his father’s death. From his earliest 
to his latest years he was a student of men and of books. “ We 
were babies and boys together,’ writes the venerable Dr. Furness, 
of Philadelphia; “but I can recall but one image of him as playing, 
and that was on the floor of my mother’s chamber. I don’t think 
he ever engaged in boys’ plays, not because of any physical inability, 
but simply because from his earliest years he dwelt in a higher 
sphere. My one deep impression is, that from his earliest childhood 
he lived and moved and had his being in an atmosphere of letters 
quite apart by himself. I can as little remember when he was not 
literary in his pursuits as when I first made his acquaintance.” 
Already in his school days the bent of his genius and the charm of 
his personality had begun to manifest themselves. He read to please 
himself no less than to please his instructors. “The regular course 
of studies, the years of academical and professional education,” he 
writes in one of his essays, “ have not yielded me better facts than 
some idle books under the bench at the Latin School. What we do 
not call education is more precious than that which we do call so.” 
As regards the appearance of the youth, and a certain undefinable 
fascination there was about him, the testimony of his school-fellow 
Rufus Dawes may be cited. He is speaking of him when he was a 
boy about ten years old, and he describes him as a “ spiritual-looking 
boy, in blue nankeen, whose image more than any other’s is still 
deeply stamped upon my mind, as I then saw him and loved him, I 
knew not why, and thought him so angelic and remarkable.” Young 
Emerson made rapid progress at school, and was particularly fond of 
writing verses as school exercises ; but after all, the most important 
portion of his education was that which he received at home. The 
family circle was doubtless in his mind’s eye when he wrote a re- 
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markable passage in his essay on “ Domestic Life”: “ What is the 
hoop,” he asks, “that holds them staunch? It is the iron band of 
poverty, of necessity, of austerity, which, excluding them from the / 
sensual enjoyments which make other boys too early old, has directed 
their activity into safe and right channels, and made them, despite 
themselves, reverers of the grand, the beautiful, and the good... . 
The angels that dwell with them, and are weaving laurels of life for 
their youthful brows, are Toil and Want, and Truth and Mutual 
Faith.” 

Reference has already been made to the aunt, who was beyond 
question a most remarkable person, and who exercised no incon- 
siderable influence in Mrs. Emerson’s household. She was a woman 
who combined with Puritan rigour and the strictest orthodoxy a 
large allowance of reading and of culture. Her early reading was 
Milton, Young, Akenside, Samuel Clarke, Jonathan Edwards, and 
always the Bible. Later, Plato, Plotinus, Marcus Antoninus, Stewart, 
Coleridge, Herder, Locke, Madame de Staél, Channing, Mackintosh, 
Byron, In her later years she quarrelled with Emerson on account 
of his “ high, airy speculations ” ; but he always retained for her a 
high estimation and regard. “Give my love to her,” he wrote at a 
time when she would not see him, or even come into the town where 
he was ; “ give my love to her—love and honour, She must always 
occupy a saint’s place in my household, and I have no hour of poetry 
or philosophy, since I knew these things, into which she does not 
enter as a genius.” His bark had drifted far away from the old 
moorings, but his heart still loved to linger amongst the companions 
of his youth ; and little wonder. For if, from one point of view, the 
teaching of his aunt had been narrow and contracted, from another 
it had been lofty, invigorating, and sublime: “scorn trifles,” she 
wrote ; “ lift your aims; do what you are afraid todo. Sublimity 
of character must come from sublimity of motive.” 

Emerson entered Harvard College in his fourteenth year, in 1817. 
At that time Harvard was, so far as the instruction went, simply a 
boys’ school; and even a generation later, when Clough visited 
America, he does not seem to have been particularly struck with the 
teaching that was to be had within its walls. ‘“ They learn French 
and history and German,” he writes, “ and a great many more things 
than in England, but only imperfectly.” The President of the 
College was John Thornton Kirkland, of whom Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says that “his ‘shining morning face’ was round as a 
baby’s, and talked as pleasantly as his voice did, with smiles for 
accents and dimples for punctuation.” During the last term of his 
freshman’s year Emerson was private tutor to the President's 
nephew, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, who has furnished Mr. Cabot 
With some interesting reminiscences of Emerson’s collegiate days. 
“In manner and disposition,” he says, ‘“‘ Emerson appeared then, in 
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his fourteenth year, just what he was afterwards: kindly, affable, but 
self-contained ; receiving praise or sympathy without taking much 
notice of it. His verses, for example, which he was willing to 
show, were his; whether good or bad, it mattered little.” This 
feeling of detachment, self-reliance, independence, is highly charac- 
teristic of Emerson. It began to show itself whilst he was still a 
boy, and it remained with him in middle and in later life. In 
1838 he wrote thus to his aunt: “I abide in my old barrel, or, if 
you will, coop or tub of observation, and mean to keep my eyes 
open, whether anything offers to be observed or not ;” and it is when 
speaking of his college days that Dr. Lothrop says “he seemed 
to dwell apart, as if in a tower, from which he looked upon every- 
thing from a loophole of his own.” 

In President Kirkland’s time George Ticknor was professor of 
Modern Languages, and Edward Everett professor of Greek. 
Emerson diligently attended their lectures, and took copious notes; 
but it was, after all, not very much his college training was to do 
for him. Mathematics were his particular aversion, and he was 
doubtless thinking of himself when, long years afterwards, he ex- 
patiated in one of his journals on “ the instinct which leads the 
youth who has no faculty for mathematics, and weeps over the 
impossible analytical geometry, to console his defects with Chaucer 
and Montaigne, with Plutarch and Plato, at night.” Montaigne, it 
may here be stated, was always a favourite author with Emerson. 
When a boy he found a volume of the essays among his father’s 
books, and he devoured it with the utmost avidity. “I remember,” 
he writes, “the delight and wonder in which I lived with him. 
It seemed to me as if I had myself written the book in some former 
life, so sincerely did he speak to my thought and experience.” 

On leaving college, Emerson devoted himself for a time to teach- 
ing. The episode of school-keeping, says his biographer, was the 
gloomiest, or rather it was the one gloomy passage in his life. It, 
however, was not without its compensations. During the three 
years that he kept a ladies’ school at Boston he earned from two to 
three thousand dollars, whilst he could subsist, if he saw fit, on two 
hundred dollars a year. Indeed, to his austere aunt, Mary Emerson, 
his circumstances at this time appeared altogether “too easy and 
thyme-like.” Be this, however, as it may, we are now merely deal- 
ing with a transient phase of Emerson’s career. He looked upon the 
profession of teaching as a. starting-point, and still hoped, in the 
language of his journal, “‘to put on eloquence as a robe, and by 
goodness and zeal and the awfulness of virtue to press and prevail 
over the false judgments, the rebel passions, and corrupt habits of 
men.” In the spring of 1823 his mother, with her household, 
removed to Canterbury, which was then some four miles distant 
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from Boston, and it was there that, “‘stretched beneath the pines,” 
Emerson wrote his well-known verses, ‘‘ Good-bye, proud world”: 


“Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home : 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 
A river-ark on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam ; 
But now, proud world! I’m going home. 
Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face ; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye ; 

To supple Office, low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street ; 

To frozen hearts and halting feet ; 

To those who go and those who come : 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home.” 


Emerson’s sojourn in his “sylvan home” was of the briefest 
duration. In February 1825 he went to Cambridge, and before 
leaving Canterbury he had, on Sunday, April 24, 1824, made the 
following entry in his journal: “I am beginning my professional 
studies. In a month I shall be legally a man; and I deliberately 
dedicate my time, my talents, and my hopes to the Church.” Before 
taking so solemn a step in his existence he proceeded to make a 
careful examination of his past and present life. He had, he 
thought, a strong imagination, and consequently a keen relish for 
the beauties of poetry. But his reasoning faculty was propor- 
tionately weak, nor could he ever hope to write a Butler's 
“Analogy,” or an essay of Hume. Still, for all that, he saw no 
reason why he should despair of thriving in divinity. “I inherit 
from my sire,” he said, in communing with his own spirit, “a 
formality of manner and speech, but I derive from him or his 
patriotic parent a passionate love for the strains of eloquence. I 
barn after the aliquid immensum infinitumque which Cicero desired. 
What we ardently love we learn to imitate. But the most pro- 
digious genius, a seraph’s eloquence, will shamefully defeat its own 
end if it has not first won the heart of the defender to the cause he 
defends.” 

Whatever might be his views at other periods of his life, he was 
now, and for some years to come, a convinced believer in the essential 
truths of the Christian faith. ‘In my frigidest moments,” he writes 
under the date of June 1827, “when I put behind me the subtler 
evidences, and set Christianity in the light of a piece of human history, 
much as Confucius or Solyman might regard it, I believe myself 
immortal. The beam of the balance trembles to be sure, but settles 
always on the right side, for otherwise all things look so silly.” 

But before this passage was written Emerson had spent a twelve- 
month in the Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., and had, on 
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October 10, 1826, been “approbated to preach” by the Middlesex 
Association of Ministers. Another interval, however, was destined 
to elapse before he became the minister of the Second Church in 
Boston. His health gave way, and he was obliged to visit the far 
South. On his return to Cambridge, he says in a letter to his 
brother William: “TI am writing sermons. I am living cautiously— 
yea, treading on eggs—to strengthen my constitution. It is a long 
battle, this of mine, betwixt life and death, and it is wholly uncertain 
to whom the game belongs.” This regimen proved efficacious. The 
result of the lounging and loitering existence that he led was that 
he was soon able to report that he was on the mend, and was 
beginning to look less like a monument and more like a man. It 
was at this time, during his second residence at Divinity Hall, that 
Dr. Hedge made Emerson’s acquaintance. He describes him as 
being slow in his movements as in his speech. He would never, 
says Dr. Hedge, through eagerness interrupt any speaker with whom 
he conversed, however prepossessed with a contrary opinion; and no 
one ever saw him run. In ethics he held very positive opinions. 
Here his native independence of thought was manifest, “Owe no 
conformity to custom,” he said, “against your private judgment! 
Have no regard to the influence of your example, but act always from 
the simplest motive.” 

Emerson’s health was so far recovered that in March 1829 he was 
ordained minister at Boston, and in September of the same year he 
was married to Ellen Louisa Tucker. She was “ the fairest and best 
of her kind,” and Emerson was now, to quote his own words, “as 
happy as it is safe in life to be.” But “happiness too swiftly flies,” 
and Death had marked Ellen for his own. She died of consumption 
in February 1832. 

Brief also, though not quite so brief, was his connection with the 
church at Boston. Whilst, however, it was brief, it was not undis- 
tinguished. The style and the substance of his discourses were all 
his own. He borrowed little from and he owed little to other men. 
When he listened to other preachers and divines he was for the most 
part constrained to confess that the image in the pulpit was all of 
clay, and not of tunable metal. He said to himself on such an 
occasion, if men would avoid that general language and general 
manner in which they strive to hide all that is peculiar, and would 
say only what was uppermost in their own minds, after their own 
individual manner, every man would be interesting. The common 
usage in preaching, he contended, was too straitened, It did not 
apply itself to all the good and evil that is in the human bosom. 
It walked in a narrow round; it harped on a few and 
ancient strings. It was much addicted to a few words; 
it held on to phrases when the lapse of time had changed their 
meaning. Accordingly, he did not seek to tread in the footsteps 
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either of his contemporaries or of his predecessors. He took no man 
as his model. He sought only to be true to himself and to the 
light that was within him; and his success was all the greater in 
consequence. ‘The impression that was made by his preaching has 
been graphically described by Mr. Congdon in an often-quoted 
passage of “The Reminiscences of a Journalist”: “‘One day there 
came into our pulpit,” he writes, “‘ the most gracious of mortals, with 
a face all benignity, who gave out the first hymn and made the 
first prayer as an angel might have read and prayed. Our choir 
was a pretty good one, but its best was coarse and discordant after 
Emerson’s voice. I remember of the sermon only that it had an - 
indefinite charm of simplicity and wisdom, with occasional illustra- 
tions from Nature, which were about the most delicate and dainty 
things of the kind which I had ever heard.” But it was not in the 
pulpit any more than in the schoolhouse that Emerson was to find 
rest for the sole of his foot. He came to think that it was the 
best part of the man that revolted most against his being a minister. 
His good revolted from official goodness. In order to be a good 
minister, he said to himself, it was necessary to bear the ministry. 
The profession was antiquated. One seems to hear him exclaiming 
with Milton, in the immortal plea for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing: “ Give me the liberty to know, to utter and to argue 
freely, according to conscience, above all liberties.” The occasion 
of his resignation of his charge at Boston was a difference of opinion 
with his congregation as to the rite of the Lord’s Supper, which he 
felt himself no longer able conscientiously to administer. He 
accordingly left the church, though he continued for years to preach 
whenever a suitable opportunity presented itself. For the most part, 
however, the lecture now took the place of the sermon. 

The loss of his young wife and the worry connected with the 
resignation of his charge had told upon his health, and he deter- 
mined to seek relief in travel. In the spring of 1833 he crossed 
the Atlantic, and made the first of his three well-known visits to 
Europe. At Rome he met M. Gustave d’Hichthal, who gave him a 
letter of introduction to Carlyle, and, armed with this, as well as 
with a letter of introduction from John Stuart Mill, he made his 
famous pilgrimage to Craigenputtock. He had read some of 
Carlyle’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review, and had conceived 
an unbounded admiration for their author. He was determined to 
meet him face to face, and after overcoming many obstacles he at 
length succeeded in giving effect to his resolution. As Carlyle sat 
despondent, one August day, a carriage drove to the door, and an 
American alighted. It was Emerson, looking for a wise man ; the 
firs; human being, said Mrs. Carlyle, who had visited Dunscore 
parish on such an errand since Noah’s flood. The visit was in every 
way successful, and resulted in the formation of a close and intimate 
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friendship, which nothing but death could destroy. The next day 
Emerson made the following entry in his journal: 

“‘ CARLISLE, in Cumberland, August 26.—I am just arrived in me 

Carlisle from Dumfries. A white day in my years. I found the youth 
I sought in Scotland, and good and wise and pleasant he seems to me; 
and his wife a most accomplished, agreeable woman. Truth and peace 
and faith dwell with them, and beautify them. I never saw more amiable- 
ness than is in his countenance. T. C. has made up his mind to pay his 
taxes to William and Adelaide Guelf, with great cheerfulness, as long as 
William is able to compel the payment}; and shall cease to do so the 
moment he ceases to compel them. T. C. prefers London to any other 
place to live in. John S. Mill, the best mind he knows—more purity, 
more force—has worked himself clear from Benthamism. His only com- 
panion to speak to was the minister of Dunscore Kirk. And he used to 
go sometimes to the Kirk, and envy the poor parishioners their good faith. 
But he seldom went, and the minister had grown suspicious of them, and 
did not come to see him.” 
Carlyle, on his part, pronounced Emerson “ one of the most lovable 
creatures in himself we had ever looked on”; and in speaking to 
Lord Houghton of his visit he said: ‘‘ That man came to see me: 
I don’t know what brought him; and we kept him one night, and 
then he left us. I saw him go up the hill; I didn’t go with him 
to see him descend. I preferred to watch him mount and vanish 
like an angel.” 

Emerson returned to his home across the Atlantic, re-invigorated 
in health and carrying with him pleasant recollections of the hours 
he had spent in the society of the greatest and best of men, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth and Carlyle. Henceforth the entire energies of his 
nature were devoted to that which was the real business of his-life, 
lecturing and writing. In the winter of 1835 he married Miss Lydia 
Jackson, of Plymouth, and settled down for the remainder of his 
days in a modest little homestead of his own at Concord. Trials of 
the affections were still in store for him. His highly-gifted and 
dearly-loved brother Edward fought a stout and a gallant battle with 
the all-conquering and inexorable foe, but “the arrow of the angel 
had gone too deep,” and he was speedily compelled to succumb. 
“A soul is gone,” wrote his brother, ‘so costly and so rare that few 
persons were capable of knowing its price, and I shall have my 
sorrow to myself; for if I speak of him I shall be thought a fond 
exaggerator, He had the fourfold perfection of good sense, of 
genius, of grace, and of virtue, as I have never seen them combined.” 
“Clean and sweet was his life, untempted almost; and his action on 
others all-healing, uplifting and fragrant. I mourn that in losing 
him I have lost his all, for he was born an orator, not a writer.” 
“How much I saw through his eyes! I feel as if my own were 
very dim.” After Edward was gone, five years glided smoothly and 
pleasantly along, and then another blow fell upon Emerson, in the 
death of a beautiful little boy, his eldest-born, “Alas!” he exclaimed, 
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“J chiefly grieve that I cannot grieve. Dear boy, too precious and 
unique a creation to be huddled aside into the waste and prodigality 
of things; yet his image, so gentle, so rich in hope, blends easily 
with every happy moment, every fair remembrance, every cherished 
friendship of my life.” 

In the meantime, during these five years of domestic happiness, the 
writing and the lecturing had been making sure and steady progress. 
His method of writing, like his modes of thought, was all his own. 
He had long ago discovered that he had nothing to do with other 
people’s facts, and it was enough for him if he could dispose of his . 
own. “In writing my thoughts,” he said, “I seek no order, or 
harmony, or result. I am not careful to see how they comport with 
other thoughts and other modes: I trust them for that.” Herein in 
a measure lay his strength, but herein also lay his weakness, and he 
was himself fully conscious of the fact. ‘If Minerva offered me a 
gift and an option,” he wrote in his journal, “I would say, give me 
continuity. I am tired of scraps. I do not wish to be a literary or 
intellectual chiffonnier.” 

His views upon religious subjects underwent a process of gradual 
evolution, and an address which he delivered in the Divinity School 
of Harvard in 1838 made him for the time the best-abused man in 
Massachusetts. Emerson was, properly speaking, an iconoclast, but 
not of the loud, vulgar, and brawling type. “No good man,” he 
wrote, ‘‘vaunts disbelief, but only aims to put a real motive and 
law in the place of the false ones removed.” As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has so finely expressed it, he was “an iconoclast without a 
hammer, who took down our idols from their pedestals so tenderly 
that it seemed like an act of worship.” No wonder that, after hear- 
ing one of the transcendental discourses, the Methodist preacher, 
Father Taylor, exclaimed that “it would take as many sermons like 
that to convert a human soul as it would quarts of skimmed milk to 
make a man drunk”; whilst of Emerson himself he said: “ He 
must go to heaven when he dies, for if he went to hell the devil 
would not know what to do with him. But he knows no more of 
the religion of the New Testament than Balaam’s ass did of the 
principles of the Hebrew grammar.” 

Emerson, it will be seen, had thrown in his lot with the Tran- 
scendentalists, and he took an active part in the promotion of the 
success of their organ, the Dial. This periodical made its appearance 
in 1840, and continued to exist for a period of four years. For the 
first two years the duties of editor were discharged by Miss Margaret 
Fuller; for the last by Emerson himself. It was at this time that 
he was brought into constant communication with Miss Fuller, who 
sought, but sought in vain, to establish relations of close personal 
intimacy with him: In his journals he speaks of these “‘strange, 
cold-warm, attractive-repelling conversations with Margaret, whom 1 
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always admire, most revere when I nearest see, and sometimes love; 
yet whom I freeze, and who freezes me to silence when we promise 
to come nearest.” ‘ Speak to me of anything but myself,” he writes 
to his fair correspondent, “and I will endeavour to make an intel- 
ligible reply . . . . but tell me that I am cold or unkind, and in 
my most flowing state I become a cake of ice; I can feel the 
crystals shoot and the drops solidify.” Miss Margaret Fuller’s fate 
was that of all other persons, outside his own family circle and the 
friends of his childhood, who were brought into close relations with 
Emerson. It was the fate even of Hawthorne and of Thoreau. 

1n 1847 he paid his second visit to England, renewing personal 
intercourse with his old friends, and making the acquaintance of new 
ones. Carlyle and his wife he found living on beautiful terms. 
“ Nothing,” he said, “ could be more engaging than their ways, and 
in her bookcase all his books were inscribed to her, as they came, 
from year to year, each with some significant lines.” He was 
honoured with an election into the Atheneum Club during his 
temporary residence in England. There Milnes and other good men 
were always to be found. Milnes was the most good-natured man 
in England—made of sugar ; he was everywhere and knew everything. 
He told of Landor that one day, in a towering passion, he threw his 
cook out of the window, and then presently exclaimed, “ Good God, 
I never thought of those poor violets!” The last time he saw 
Landor he found him expatiating on our custom of eating in com- 
pany, which he esteems very barbarous, He eats alone, with half- 
closed windows, because the light interferes with the taste. Besides 
meeting constantly with Milnes and with Carlyle, Emerson was 
fortunate enough to catch occasional glimpses of other notabilities. 
Tennyson he met at the house of Coventry Patmore, and was con- 
tented with him at once. He found him, “though cultivated, quite 
unaffected. Quiet, sluggish sense and thought; refined, as all 
English are, and good-humoured.” Carlyle thought him “ the best 
man in England to smoke a pipe with.” 

In Paris, Emerson discovered that “‘ his French was far from being 
as good as Madame de Staél’s.” 

On his return once again to America the lecturing and the writing 
were renewed, and his reputation in the world of letters at last 
became firmly established. In 1841 the first series of essays had 
been published ; but it was not until “‘ The Conduct of Life” appeared, 
in 1860, that his works had any very considerable sale. Once, and 
once only, in his career was he called upon to take part in the great 
political movements of the day. “This is ever the test of the 
scholar,” writes Mr. Morley, “whether he allows intellectual fas- 
tidiousness to stand between him and the great issues of his time.” 
Emerson stood the test as few other scholars have stood it, and on 
the great question of negro slavery his voice was raised, and gave forth 
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no doubtful or uncertain sound. “The last year,” he said in his 
address to the citizens of Concord on May 3, 1851, “ the last year 
has forced us all into politics. There is an infamy in the air 

The Act of Congress of September 18, 1850, is a law which every 
one of you will break on the earliest occasion—a law which no man 
can obey, or abet the obeying, without loss of self-respect and for- 
feiture of the name of a gentleman.” But it was in the study, and 
not in the political arena, that Emerson felt himself to be most at 
home, and he was glad when the occasion for his intervention in 
politics had gone by, and the cause of freedom and the North had 
triumphed. He survived to a green old age, retaining all his 
faculties, with the exception of his memory, to the last. The burn- 
ing of his house called forth the active help and sympathy of his 
friends, and led him to pay one last visit to England. He returned 
to his renovated home, lingered there for ten years longer, and passed 
away tranquilly at last on April 27, 1882. His body rests in Sleepy 
Hollow, hard by the graves of Hawthorne and of Thoreau ; and in his 
books will be found “the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 





THE POVERTY OF INDIA. 


WHEN Joseph wished to pick a quarrel with his brethren he affected 
to think them a special commission sent to inquire into the state of 
Egypt. What he disapproved of then is now become a necessity for 
a country still further in the remote East, For the belief has at 
last become generally disseminated that this land of fabulous splen- 
dour and luxury is unproductive for the purposes of its average in- 
habitants; while some experts, going still further, argue that the 
people of India are in a state of chronic misery, and that this state 
is caused by the rapacity and incompetence of the British Govern- 
ment there. The question, therefore, is more than one of economic 
curiosity. The politician, seeking a justification of his country’s 
power, and the young man about to enter on a course of service in 
the country, are both specially bound to learn the truth about this 
matter; and even the ordinary English citizen is not without a 
motive for acquainting himself with the facts in regard to which his 
citizenship and franchise give him a real—however small—re- 
sponsibility. 

The claims of the ultra-optimists need not detain us. They can 
point to many splendid benefits conferred by the British Government 
of India: to the pacification that has succeeded a long anarchy ; to 
the penal code by which crime has been defined and an approxima- 
tion made to certainty of punishment; to a vigorous police and a 
skilful attempt at the rectification of natural evils by canals and 
forest administration; to roads and railways by which the produce 
of the land is carried to the sea; and to a vast development of 
import and export commerce. 

But all these things hardly avail to soothe the critics or moderate 
their censure ; and, indeed, there is a great per contra to be set down 
against them. The tonnage of Indian ports carries but little benefit 
to the inland labourers; nay, it appears, for a time at least, to bring 
some increase to their sufferings; as, for example, by raising the 
price of produce and carrying food away from their doors, while it 
fails either to raise the rate of their wages or to diminish that of the 
interest of their debts. The administration, if good, is costly ; being 
carried on—in its higher grades at least—by imported agency which 
demands very high remuneration. The capital out of which the 
resources of the country are developed has been chiefly raised in 
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Europe; and the plant, stores, and munitions of war have to be 
largely imported from abroad. It has been asserted that in these 
various ways, from thirty to forty millions of pounds sterling are 
annually taken from a population, the bulk of which lives—when it 
does live—on the minimum of subsistence. 

These imputations are in some sense true, and they can be only 
met on one line. ‘The peoples of India are poor, and their scale of 
living is low ; the only justification for British rule over them must 
. be the showing, if possible, that it has improved their condition, and 
that this improvement is being maintained. 

Now, the truth is very apt to be forgotten that there is no 
evidence of an authentic time in which the condition of the general 
public in India was otherwise than hopelessly miserable. Hereditary 
bondsmen, their situation has oscillated between the oppression of 
irresponsible despotism and the devastation of bandits and disbanded 
armies. The reigns of the Pathan Kings of Delhi present an 
unbroken series of calamity and persecution, the records of which 
are only limited by the indifference of the chroniclers. One of these 
Sultans was told by his Chief Kazi, whom he had consulted on the 
subject of taxation, that the Hindus were taxable to the extent of 
the lawful “‘ tribute,” which was to be levied “ with every circumstance 
of ignominy and contempt.” But the Sultan replied that he 
acknowledged no legal limits, and was resolved that “no Hindu 
should have more left him than would buy flour and milk enough 
to keep him alive.” Another, later and more enlightened, increased 
the poll-tax of the Hindus in order that the small minority of his 
own fellow-believers might be freed from taxation; and he adds, in 
the record of his administration made by his own hand, that he 
destroyed Hindu temples wherever found, and put to death all who 
persevered in idol worship after due warning. If it be objected that 
these were barbarous days and too remote for comparison, let us 
turn to the days of Akbar, commonly regarded as “palmy.” Akbar 
broke with the Muslim lawyers, abolished the poll-tax, and took the 
Hindus into his employ. It was now the turn of the followers of 
the Prophet to taste of the cup of which the Hindus had long been 
forced to drink. Contumacious Muhamadans were punished by exile, 
and even with death; the Primate was deposed, the Church was 
stripped of its endowments and disestablished, the mosques were 
desecrated and turned into stabling for the imperial cavalry. As 
for the land, it‘'was held under the strongest assertion of State- 
ownership, or distributed among grantees; the actual cultivators 
being assessed at one-third of the gross produce, Of the great 
officers of the State and army, all but a small fraction belonged to 
the class of the conquering immigrants or their descendants; when 
@ rich man died his estate was confiscated. Such was Akbar’s 
famous system. His grandson collected and withdrew from public 
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use treasure estimated by a European observer at about twelve 
millions of modern sterling, which probably represents more than 
half a year’s net revenue of the period; besides which he had an 
enormous accumulation of precious stones. The next Emperor 
restored the poll-tax, thereby doubling the taxation of the Hindus, 
of whom he gradually but completely purged the public service. The 
tribunals were practically closed to the Hindus—about 75 per cent. of 
the population—because the Emperor insisted on a monopoly of 
Muslim law. What that meant may be understood by imagining 
a Hebrew Prime Minister substituting the Levitical code for the 
common law of England. 

At length the combination of fanaticism and maladministration 
culminated. ‘The Empire broke up. One Minister assumed inde- 
pendence in Audh, another in the Deccan. The Mahrattas over- 
spread the country with floods of predatory horse, and collected 
tribute everywhere. The Persians invaded Hindustan, and plundered 
Delhi. Society became dissolved. Dow, writing in 1775, says :— 
“The country was torn to pieces by civil war and every species 
of domestic confusion .... all law and religion were trodden under 
foot; the bonds of private friendship and connection, as well as of 
society and government, were broken; and every individual—as if 
amidst a forest of wild beasts—could rely upon nothing but the 
strength of his own right arm.” 

Tod, the historian of Rajputéna, gives like testimony, taken from 
a native record of the time :—“ The people . . . . thought only of 
present safety ... . misery was disregarded by those who escaped 
it ; and man, centred solely in himself, felt not for his kind.” 

James Skinner, who served in Sindhia’s army about twenty years 
later, shows that things were not mending :—‘ So reduced was the 
actual number of human beings, and so utterly cowed their spirit, 
that the few villages that did continue to exist at great intervals, had 
scarcely any communication with each other, and that communica- 
tion was often cut off by a single tiger known to haunt the road.” 

About the end of the century Arthur Wellesley gave the follow- 
ing description of this miserable remnant :—‘“ They are the most 
mischievous deceitful race of people that I have ever seen or read of. 
I have not yet met with a Hindu who had one good quality, and 
honest Mussulmans do not exist.” 

Let the praisers of past time take whichever period they will, and 
compare it with the present state of things. In British India the 
people are as dense, per square mile, as in the most populous parts 
of Europe. Primary education, though not compulsory, is general. 
Each division has its own laws, administered largely—almost uni- 
versally—by judges of its own creed and colour. Universities are 
in full work. The incidence of the land revenue has been reduced 
to one-half the net produce, about a third of Akbar’s rate. Other 
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taxation falls at an average rate of 4 per cent. of the ratio that 
obtains in England ; and, if it be true that “ thirty or forty millions ” 
are spent on or by foreigners, not more than half of the smaller 
sum goes out of the country. The rest is spent in India, and it 
surely does not much matter to the country at large whether it be 
spent by British officers and soldiers, or whether it be spent, and 
hoarded, by Muhamadans and Hindus. There is more money in 
circulation than there ever was before, and the rates of wages have 
risen—for skilled labour-—at a rate far higher than any rise in the 
price of the necessaries of life. 

Yet, amidst all these signs of improvement, there remains that 
general depression of the level of human existence which leads to 
constant complaints of the ‘ Poverty of India,” and which, in effect, 
constitutes a perpetual reproach to a nation that has undertaken to 
manage the affairs of these helpless communities. Such an under- 
taking can only be justified in the forum of modern opinion, if it 
can be shown that the process by which the condition of the people 
has been improved is still going on, and that “less bad ” is in the 
way to be converted into something better. If the constituencies 
are to stop their ears and fold their hands in idle optimism, it is 
much to be feared that the human nature which is present in all 
public men may take refuge in routine and mutual admiration, 
until some catastrophe worse than that of 57 awakes them when 
too late. No ideal height of perfection is arrived at yet. Far too 
much of the work of India is still done by Europeans, far too large 
a portion of her revenues is expended on warlike and political 
establishments and on unprofitable undertakings, The rate of wages 
for unskilled labour is insufficient for respectable existence, in times 
of scarcity fails to support existence at all. 

A moderate statement is sure to displease extreme persons of both 
sides. Nevertheless, declamations about “thirty or forty millions” 
—as if ten millions of pounds sterling was a kind of negligeable 
quantity—do not convey any real moral. The Home charges when 
the last decennial report was made up were :* 

Net expenditure chargeable against revenue . . £13,299,976 
Capital expenditure on productive public works . 2,613,029 
Remittances (net) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 1,059,016 
Increase of balance ‘ ; ‘ ; : 808,965 
Total . . 4. :14,780,986 
Against this is to ‘be set “ receipts Pit, d 3,661,858 


Leaving, net disbursements . ‘ , r . £14,119,128 


This is the sum drawn for in 1882-3, and realized by the sale of 
“Secretary of State’s Bills;” and it was below the average of the 


? Cotton’s “Statement,” 1885. A most valuable work, creditable alike to the re- 
Search, industry, and impartial spirit of the compiler. 
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past ten years. It included items of which no reasonable native of 
India ought to complain ; such as interest on debt and guaranteed 
railways, and the purchase of stores: things that it has not been found 
possible to produce, as yet, in India. The salaries of Indian 
councillors and officials at the Secretary’s Office cannot be materially 
diminished so long as the present method of government continues 
to exist. The pensions and furlough allowances follow the same 
rule: so long as any European officers are employed, they must have 
leave to Europe; and when they retire they are entitled to a provi- 
sion for their old age, part of which comes from enforced savings or 
deduction from salary. None of these latter items is, in itself, large ; 
and the aggregate only comes to 20 per cent. of the whole “‘ Home” 
expenditure. It is not therefore probable that the Home charges 
can be materially curtailed for the present, and we must look upon 
it that India has to pay a tribute of, say, fifteen millions per annum, 
for which she receives some sort of equivalent, in past or in present 
service. Even if it were to be regarded solely as the latter it would 
only come to £3 per annum for the agency of every forty of the 
people, which is no heavy wage. But itis obviously much more 
than pay for present work. 

If any reduction is possible it must be in the Indian expenditure ; 
and accordingly it is to this—by far the larger portion of the whole 
—that the attention of reformers must be invited. The heaviest 
iteia is that of “ Army Service,” and it must be confessed that an 
outlay of over seventeen millions looks enormous, The “ Salaries, 
&c., of the Civil Administration” form an item of over ten millions, 
and it is startling to find a sum of nearly seven millions set down 
as expended on “ Public Works not classed as Reproductive.” Total, 
say, thirty-four millions. 

Here, one would be disposed to think, is matter on which retrench- 
ment might be brought to bear if persons honestly anxious for 
economy were to take the several items in hand with the due depart- 
mental knowledge. 

Beginning with Civil Administration, it may be allowable to observe 
that the general scheme is really obsolete, being based on a state of 
things that has quite passed away ; one in which there were neither 
railroads, telegraphs, or steam vessels; and when it was considered 
necessary that the subordinate Presidencies should communicate 
direct with the Home Government and be provided with the complete 
machinery of a Governor and Council. But Bengal is larger than 
the Madras Presidency, while that of Bombay is scarcely larger than 
a single commissionership in the Punjaub or in the United Provinces 
of the North-West and Audh. Yet each of these is efficiently 
administered by a single Lieutenant-Governor. There appears to be 
no valid reason why Madras and Bombay should not henceforth be 
upon the same footing. This would save a great part of the money 
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now spent on Councillors, aides-de-camp, body-guards, and such like 
pomps. In the interior administration, on the other hand, the 
minor Presidencies have an advantage over the Lieutenancies: for 
while each of these has to maintain Commissioners in considerable 
numbers in addition to a Board of Revenue, the Presidency of 
Madras has a Board but no Commissioners, while that of Bombay has 
only two Commissioners and no Board. This might be equalized. 

Turning to the Military Staff we find a similar extravagance. 
Although the Commander-in-Chief is supreme over the whole 
Indian Army, there are at Madras and Bombay minor Commanders- 
in-Chief, each with a full staff of Military Secretary, Adjutant- 
General, Principal Medical Officer, &c., &c. Now it is a notorious 
fact that the Commission over which the late Sir Ashley Eden 
presided advised five years ago that this anomaly should cease, and 
that the Divisions at Madras and Bombay should be commanded, like 
other divisions, by a Major-General in each, with the usual divisional 
staff. It looks as if nothing but an incorrigible passion for patron- 
age—to use no harsher word—had prevented the adoption of this 
salutary reform. Among minor military extravagances may be men- 
tioned the Colonels’ allowances. In the old Bengal Army, for instance, 
there were seventy-five Colonels—one to each Sepoy regiment. Under 
the present system every officer becomes a Colonel after a certain 
number of years’ service. It is believed that there are now about 
250 of these, each of whom receives £1100 a-year. This abuse, 
however, will die out with the present incumbents, 

As regards non-productive Public Works, we can only say that 
great and constant care is needed to see that these never transcend 
the legitimate needs of a poor country. 

At the same time it is always to be remembered that the country 
is enormously large—eight times as populous as Great Britain, yet 
yielding a far smaller annual revenue. The unskilled labourer is 
miserably poor, but his obligatory contributions to the income of the 
State is only seven pence halfpenny a year. As to that part of the 
national wealth which is represented by precious metals, the figures 
are remarkable. ‘Ever since accurate returns of trade are (sic) 
available, the imports have exceeded the exports. . . . . During the 
forty-four years beginning with 1839-40 and ending with 1882-3, 
the total imports of treasure into India have amounted to about 419 
millions,” ! 

We have no means of knowing what amount of bullion was in 
circulation, or available for coining, before 1839; but there is no 
reason to suppose that it was greater in amount than the sum since 
added. Prices of provisions and clothing, and population have not 
doubled since then ; clothing is notoriously cheaper since the ports of 
India have been completely opened to the Manchester trade; and 


1 Cotton, ut supra. | 
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the number of persons who wear good and abundant garments has 
enormously increased, so that there has been, in this respect, an 
addition to the resources of the people. 

We will conclude with a story which strongly illustrates this por- 
tion of our subject. In the year 1861, in a certain district which 
was included in the area of a considerable local famine, the English- 
man in charge of the district was accosted in a garden he was visit- 
ing by a fine-looking man, evidently of extreme old age, and blind 
from senile cataract, who was seated near the entrance-gate. Invited 
to join him, the Englishman took a seat by his side, and opened the 
conversation by some remark on the hardness of the times. “ Hard 
times, indeed, Sahib!” said his new acquaintance ; “‘ I never remember 
prices being so high since the Chalisa.” “The Chalisa,” replied the 
Englishman ; “why, that was in 1784,” ‘ Ay,” said the old man, “I 
was then a young man, serving in Himmat Bahddur’s Gosains. Flour 
was then selling eight sirs’ for the rupee, as it is now. But it was 
harder then than now.” ‘Was it? And how do you account for 
that?” asked the Englishman. ‘“ Well,” answered the veteran, with 
something like a wink of his sightless eye, “‘ I reckon there’s more 
money in the country now than there was then.” 

We submit, then, that the poverty of India, if great, has diminished, 
and is diminishing. But it is an element that we ought never to 
forget fora moment. And the first duty of a Royal Commission or 
a Parliamentary Inquiry should be to spy out the nakedness of the 
land. 


1 A sir is about one kilogram. 
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TxE terms employed in the Preface of this work, in censure of the 
Life of Grattan and the memoirs of Sir Jonah Barrington—one- 
sided and extravagant books, in which ‘almost every event which 
occurred during the progress of the Union is misrepresented, 
exaggerated, or coloured to suit the opinions of their puthors,” may 
be applied with great propriety to itself. The author, commends it 
to the public as the result of independent investigation. It is the 
compilation of a special pleader, who by preference draws his 
knowledge—although knowledge is an element of the work chiefly 
conspicuous by its absence—from poisoned sources; who carefully 
cites all incidents and opinions which, in naked isolation or by 
strained interpretation, can be made to favour his view, and, generally, 
misrepresents them ; who carefully excludes every event and particle 
of evidence unalterably adverse to his view, and often supplies the 
omission by reckless misstatement. The impartial research, for 
which credit is taken, gives us old calumnies conceived in rapine 
and barbed by sectarian or political rancour; false prophecies which 
died and were buried with the conflicts that inspired them, but come 
to life again in these pages as genuine revelation; and new conclu- 
sions which prove on examination to be baseless assertion. The 
following is a fair transcript of the historical impression which a 
careful perusal of the book leaves on a reader’s mind. 

Since the Reformation, Ireland has been inhabited by two nations 
altogether distinct—one English, Protestant, and loyal; the other 
Celtic, Catholic, and disloyal. This circumstance, the author states, 
contains the key to all the puzzling problems of Irish history. It is 
no doubt the leading idea that informs and colours his own narrative. 
The English nation, smarting from two recent attempts—unprovoked, 
and due, apparently, to “‘ pure cussedness ”—on the part of the Irish 
toextirpate them and their religion, appealed through the Irish Par- 
liament to the Government of Queen Anne in 1703," and again in 
1707, to save them from destruction by legislative union with England. 


1 A History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. By T. Dunbar 
Ingram, LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. . 
We do not know of any petition of the Irish Parliament for Legislative Union in 
1707. The author, perhaps, refers to an address on the subject of the Irish House of 
Lords, to Lord Wharton, the Viceroy, in 1709. 
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England having refused this reasonable request, the Protestant 
nation, in mere self-defence, and quite uninfluenced by religious or 
political animosity, framed the penal code to deprive its enemy of 
political power. The system of political and social proscription 
worked well for all parties apparently—in fact, could only be 
improved by legislative union—until the Irish Parliament became 
independent in 1782. Legislative independence was beneficial in so 
far as it enabled the English nation in Ireland to negotiate again 
for union with England on an equal footing. But the English 
nation, instead of grasping this opportunity of securing their own 
welfare, with strange perversity, under the malign influence of 
Grattan, entered on courses destructive of their material interests, of 
their political and religious supremacy, and of their connection with 
Great Britain. They rejected in 1784 a commercial treaty, freely 
offered by England, which would have enriched them beyond concep- 
tion. They repudiated, in the regency dispute of 1789, the 
fundamental fact of a common sovereignty, the sole remaining bond of 
union between the two kingdoms. They violated in 1793, without 
consulting the common Government, the political Constitution long 
established in the three kingdoms by admitting Catholics to vote at 
elections, thus surrendering to their mortal enemies all the free 
constituencies in Ireland. Luckily, the rotten boroughs remained to 
them as an ark of refuge. The Catholics, not content with electing 
the county representatives, demanded admittance to the Legislature. 
If this demand had been granted, as Grattan wished, they would 
in a few years have obtained complete control of Irish affairs, 
overturned the Protestant Constitution, probably repealed the 
Act of Settlement, and cast off connection with Great Britain. 
The Protestants, now alive to the consequences of their suicidal libe- 
rality, necessarily resisted. Thereupon the two nations, inflamed 
with religious animosities—one relying on Protestant England, the 
other on France, France being in a particularly religious frame of 
mind at the time—engaged in a war of extermination. Happily, 
England interfered to save them from mutual destruction—the most 
lamentable tragedy of the Kilkenny cats—and held up legislative 
union before their eyes as an eternal pledge of peace and safety. 
Both nations recognized and embraced it with joy, as the consumma- 
tion of all their desires. It secured to the Protestants true legislative 
independence, ascendancy in Church and State, and free participation 
in the power and prosperity of Great Britain. It opened to the 
Catholics all the rights and privileges of the British Constitution. 
The Irish Parliament passes away, and the history closes amidst 
universal rejoicings; all events being now disposed according to the 
author’s ideal of Irish welfare and the eternal fitness of things. 
We have no doubt, reasoning from familiar analogy, that if unman- 
nerly research, pursuing the subject a little farther, were to intrude _ 
a suggestion that the subsequent course of Irish affairs has not been 
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unclouded happiness, to mar this joyous climax, the author would 
find a convincing explanation in the incurable depravity of Celtic 
human nature: England, he would say, only desired to treat Ireland 
as a sister, to share with her in equal measure every advantage she 
possessed herself—her laws, her religion, her freedom, her prosperity. 
Perverse, ungrateful Ireland clung to evil and barbarous ways, re- 
jected all the benefits offered her, and could only be restrained from 
injuring her benefactress by a salutary regimen of bonds, stripes, and 
starvation. 

This is in no sense history. It is not even good historical 
romance. The book rather belongs to a feeble and pedantic species - 
of historical novel, now almost extinct; the ephemeral offspring of a 
reaction against extravagant imitations of Sir Walter Scott. Its 
structure is mainly invention, not at all original, ostentatiously 
buttressed by historical references—some intrinsically worthless, others 
of greater weight, but often leading of themselves to an opposite 
conclusion. Like some other ‘pretentious fabrics, when handled ever 
so gently it falls into ruin. Its very foundation—the existence of 
two distinct nations in Ireland—is unreal ; a figment of blundering 
statecraft anxious to divest itself of responsibility for the effects of 
bad government and unjust laws. The populations of the West of 
Europe are all composed of the same main elements, the Celtic and 
the Gothic. The proportion in which these races are blended differs 
no doubt in different countries; but it is probable, as Sismondi 
maintains, that varieties of national character, observable not only in 
kindred, peoples, but in the course of ages in the same people, result 
chiefly from the operation of political systems. Throughout the 
greater part of Ireland, and in those parts of Ireland which are most 


Irish, such as Cork and Tipperary, the race is English rather than , > 


Celtic. But—and this is a cardinal fact in Irish history to which 
writers of the school of Dr. Ingram are wilfully blind—although 
population has changed, the old Irish nationality has not only held 
its ground, but has advanced steadily through all changes, conquering 
and to conquer. The constant aim of English rule during seven 
hundred years was at first to destroy it, afterwards to subjugate 
and mould it to an English pattern. It has come out of the long 
strife, not only whole and vigorous, but one of the strongest, most 
enterprising, and most expanding powers of the world. ‘There is 
nothing in history, even the history of the Hebrew people, more 
wonderful than this vitality. Oceans of blood have not quenched it. 
Famine, pestilence, extirpation have not weakened it. Conquests, 
religions, laws, plantations, heaped on each other to extinguish it, 
have only served as fuel for an undying flame. And not only have 
the Irish, like the Hebrews, defied every effort to extinguish or 
absorb them; they have displayed, even in abject subjection, another 
great characteristic of a superior race by absorbing and assimilating 
their masters. National life, pared down by the sword to the very 
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roots, invariably fed and throve on the hostile overshadowing growths 
planted to stifle it. In 1612, after the plantation of Ulster, Sir 
John Davys wrote: “There have been so many English colonies 
planted in Ireland as that, if the people were numbered by the poll, 
such as are descended of the English race would be found more in 
number than the ancient natives.” Confiscation and plantations 
were a settled policy of the Stuarts, and in the “ Remonstrance 
of Grievances” preferred from Ireland against the Earl of Stafford 
in 1641 it was insisted that the populatiou of Ireland was for 
the most part. descended from British ancestors. For nearly two 
hundred years after Davys, war or legislation continued the work 
of destruction, and wave after wave of conquest and colonization 
swept over the country, obliterating, as was hoped, every trace 
of the old nationality. But it was the invaders that disappeared, 
transformed as rapidly and as completely as if the soil were 
enchanted. Edmund Spenser, in his view of Ireland, after enriching 
English literature with a picture of the desolation of Munster un- 
surpassed in tragic power and pathos by the finest passages of 
Thucydides, coldly urged that ravage should be continued “ without 
remorse or drawing back,” so that the wretched natives “ might 
quickly consume themselves and devour one another.” His grand- 
children were expelled in the time of Cromwell, as Irish Papists, from 
the delightful solitudes on the Blackwater which his “ divine spirit ” 
had peopled with the airy forms of Gloriana and her Puritan chivalry, 
glorified phantoms of slaughter and rapine. At the time of the 
Cromwellian settlement five-sixths of the Irish population, according 
to the computation of Mr. Prendergast, had perished. In spite of 
the most severe regulations against intermarriage, and the fiercest 
antagonism of creed and race, the children of the Puritan saints were 
Catholics in religion and Irish even in speech. Within thirty years 
from the death of Oliver the old nationality was dominant over the 
whole island, with the exception of the spots of ground enclosed within 
the ramparts of Londonderry and Enniskillen. Lord Macaulay attri- 
butes the proceedings of the Irish Parliament of James II., which he, 
and Dr. Ingram, following him, grossly misrepresent, to the circum- 
stance that the members were Catholic Celts, The roll of names 
shows that two-thirds of the members were of English origin. The 
Williamite settlers, in spite of the penal laws, were absorbed as rapidly 
as the Cromwellians. It was always the old story: the rod of Aaron 
swallowing the rods of the Egyptian soothsayers. The expatriated 
Irish, who figured so brilliantly in foreign camps and councils during 
the eighteenth century, were not more easily distinguished amidst 
strange surroundings by national characteristics, than were the Pro- 
testant Irish so conspicuous in the public and social life of England 
during the same period. And since the revolution of 1688 every 
leader of a national movement in Ireland, loyal or disloyal, with the 
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exception of O’Connell, has been a Protestant—generally of English 
race. Every disloyal movement has been a hopeless failure, because 
of what General Gordon termed the “loyalty beyond belief” of the 
Catholic population. In truth, the divisions, so long the bane of 
Ireland, have not been for many generations either national or 
natural, but artificial antagonism of creed and class, created and 
fostered by State policy. The false theory of races has caught some 
complexion of truth from the circumstance that the mass of the 
population are Catholics, and having been held down for centuries 
in absolute dependence, if not in positive slavery, are necessarily 
wanting in the self-reliance, the self-control, the sense of responsi- ° 
bility, the respect for law, which come from the discipline of free 
effort, from knowledge of the duties and the dignity of free life. 
But the common Irish peasant, when transferred from the sordid, 
servile, and sometimes criminal associations of a native cabin to the 
bracing atmosphere of an Australian or American homestead, seems 
to put on a new being. In spite of Horace, change of climate means 
for him change of character. He becomes independent, energetic, 
inferior to none in patient industry, in intelligent enterprise, in loyal 
obedience ; and fairly astonishes by no means partial observers, who 
had known and condemned him as the abject or reckless being 
political and social conditions have too often made him at home. 
The regeneration wrought in him by happier influences abroad, happier 
influences can work in his native land. 

We come next to Dr. Ingram’s theory of the Irish penal laws. 
The Catholic majority, he says, having recently, and for the 
second time within fifty years, endeavoured to root out the Protest- 
ant name and religion, condemning all the Protestant proprietors to 
death, and the forfeiture of twelve millions of acres of land, “ without 
crime, trial, or possibility of pardon ”—the persecuted minority, in 
terror and despair at finding itself in a measure isolated by the re- 
jection of its petitions for legislative union with England, deprived 
its enemies of political power. Such and no other were the purpose 
and effect of the penal code of Queen Anne. From this argument 
it would appear that Irish Protestants had been unoffending victims 
of Catholic bigotry and barbarity. Has Dr. Ingram never heard of 
the plantations of Munster, Ulster, and Leinster, effected by wars 
of extermination, treacherous massacres, and the chicanery of law ? 
of the frauds practised on Connaught proprietors by Charles I. and 
Lord Strafford? .of the Cromwellian settlement? of the 4,000 
Catholic proprietors deprived by a Protestant Parliament at the 
Restoration—*“ without crime ‘or trial ”—of lands guaranteed to 
them in solemn treaty by Charles I. and Charles II.; so that, 
according to the estimate of Colonel Lawrence, a Cromwellian, 
Whereas in 1641 the Irish Catholics had owned ten-elevenths of the 
island, after the Act of Settlement they owned only one-fifth ? Has 
he never heard of the Treaty of Limerick and its violation ? 
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His whole statement is a tissue of misrepresentation, direct or 
inferential. Calumny is an ordinary but not the least grievous 
penalty of subjection, because it aggravates all other penalties. Under 
the system of proscription and spoliation initiated in Ireland by the 
Government of Queen Elizabeth, vindictive passion, sordid interest, 
blind prejudice, combined to blacken the motives and actions of the 
vanquished, whose history, as written by and for the conquerors, is 
but too often an unscrupulous libel. Narratives of Irish perfidy 
and atrocity, tricked out with unnatural and preternatural horrors, 
were widely disseminated in England, in order to enlist support for 
extermination and rapine; no fabrication being too gross for the 
diseased credulity that swallowed the monstrous fictions of Titus 
Oates and chiselled the famous inscription on the London column. 
Writers found, in discarding truth, and even probability, for the 
purpose of justifying the ways of English rule in Ireland, an easy if 
not honourable path to fame and fortune. ‘The most respectable, 
perhaps, of those writers was Dr. King, afterwards Archbishop of 
Dublin, whose book in defence of the Revolution, dedicated to 
William of Orange, is the chief authority for charges against the 
Irish Jacobites which served as a groundwork for the penal laws. 
Dr. King has been pilloried by Lord Macaulay as a particularly 
unedifying example of inconsistency between profession and prac- 
tice in the Church of England at the period of the Revolution; 
and the untrustworthiness of his narrative was exposed, soon after 
it appeared, by Dr. Leslie, an Anglican clergyman conspicuous for 
learning and piety, belonging, like King, to the theological school of 
Filmer and Archbishop Laud, but, unlike King, preferring poverty 
and principle as a non-juror to the loaves and fishes of exalted apos- 
tasy. Even living authors of great fame, while rejecting the grosser 
figments supplied to English readers as Irish history, have not alto- 
gether renounced the spirit that informed them. Mr. Lecky set a 
better example. He was the first English historian of high rank to 
bring to the discussion of Irish events, so far as they lie within the 
scope of his English History, at once full knowledge and scrupulous 
impartiality. Dr. Ingram has apparently read Mr. Lecky’s History, 
but, sinning against light, has chosen to borrow his theories from 
such tainted sources as Archbishop King’s “ State of the Protestants.” 
The Irish Parliament of James II.—the members of which, and their 
ancestors for four generations, had suffered bitter wrong on account 
of their faith—so far from endeavouring “to root out the name 
and religion of Protestant in Ireland,” proclaimed complete freedom 
of worship and equality of rights for all inhabitants of the island, 
irrespective of creed or race. The Anglican Church was left in 
possession of a fair proportion of ecclesiastical lands and buildings. 
Its bishops retained their seats in the House of Lords. Catholics 
and Protestants were required to pay tithes only to their own clergy. 
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Not a single enactment savouring of religious intolerance was left 
on the Irish Statute Book. Education and trade were declared free. 
The Act of Settlement, being an Act of confiscation, imposed within 
living memory by external force in breach of solemn covenants, was 
repealed, as a matter of course, by a free Parliament; but full com- 
pensation was allowed to bond fide purchasers under it. An Act of 
Attainder was passed, under which a number (said to exceed 2,000) 
of Protestant proprietors who had left the kingdom and disobeyed a 
proclamation of James II, summoning them, some months before, 
to return and defend his crown, incurred the penalties of high 
treason unless they appeared within a specified time to explain 
their absence before a judge sitting in Dublin. It was notorious 
that these men as a body had espoused the cause of William of 
Orange. James was still king of Ireland de facto as well as de jure. 
His Parliament was more representative, more independent, and—- 
judging from its legislation as a whole—more liberal and enlight- 
ened than any other that ever sat in Ireland. The absentees were 
rebels in the fullest sense ; and the national rallying-cry, ‘“ Now or 
never; now and for ever,” only expressed a universal feeling that 
the country was engaged in a ‘decisive struggle for liberty and 
religion, A measure of precisely the same character, directed 
against the adherents of James, was at the same time under con- 
sideration in the English Parliament. The only exceptional feature 
of the Irish Act—exceptional beyond the condition of things that 
gave rise to it—was that, all the available resources of the kingdom 
being thsufficient to supply pressing needs, James was required not 
to pardon any proprietor who wilfully disobeyed it. No one suffered 
death ; anda special provision enabled innocent absentees to recover 
their properties at any future time. These are the unadorned facts 
regarding the famous enactment by which Dr. Ingram says the whole 
Protestant peerage and gentry of Ireland were condemned to death 
and forfeiture of possessions, without a crime, or a trial, or possibility 
of pardon. The circumstances added by Archbishop King were 
thetorical embellishments, The Treaty of Limerick was broken during 
the reign of William III., though contrary to his wish—first, by a 
resolution of the Irish Parliament requiring its members to take the 
oaths of abjuration and supremacy ; second, by an Act of the English 
Parliament, claiming to bind Ireland, which disfranchised Catholic 
voters. These measures effectually deprived the Irish Catholics of all 
power. But “the ferocious Acts of Anne” had another purpose, 
being framed, as Burke said, to demoralize the Irish Catholics as 
well as to degrade them. As an engine of cunning malignity they 
are without example in the annals of persecution. They permitted 
the Catholics to live, but it was life more bitter than the most cru¢’ 
death ; it was life beyond the pale of humanity, stripped not only of 
the rights of acitizen, but of the natural rights of a human being— 
4e2 
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blasted in all its feelings, interests, and aspirations. The State only 
recognized their existence to punish them. If the Catholic was a 
landowner, the law tempted his wife to infidelity and his children to 
disobedience. It condemned the mass of the population to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for Protestant masters, without 
the ordinary right of a serf to support from the soil. Enactments 
fettering their industry, rack-rents, tithes, special taxation, ground 
them to dust. Hunger and disease perpetually gnawed their vitals. 
Religious rites and education were sternly denied them, priests and 
schoolmasters being hunted to death like wolves. The revolting 
picture of human degradation which the cynical genius of Swift has 
given us in the Yahoo represents the condition to which Protestant 
ascendency in Ireland sought to reduce the Catholics. If penal 
legislation did not completely brutalize them, it was because they 
were saved by an influence superior to human policy; the same 
influence of religion that had reclaimed the barbarian and redeemed 
the serf of medizval Europe. The zeal of their priests was stronger 
than death. The temples of their worship were caves and thickets, 
the depths of pathless bogs and wild mountain solitudes. Faith 
burned steadily through the rage of persecution, irradiating misery 
with the glory of martyrdom, sending gleams of divine consolation 
into abysses of despair, and kindling in the bosom of servitude a 
spirit of exalted freedom. This atrocious system was not required, 
nor merely meant, as Dr. Ingram alleges, to reduce the Catholics to 
political impotence, into which they had already fallen. Neither 
had it any excuse in their hostility. The Act of 1703 did not even 
charge them with disaffection. There is no historical fact better 
established than that the Irish Catholics after the Treaty of 
Limerick never gave the slightest countenance to the Jacobite « 
cause. Dr. Ingram urges, as a palliation of the code, that the Pro- 
testants enacting it were a small minority of the population. Both 
Burke and Dr. Johnson pointed to this very circumstance as being a 
peculiarly aggravating feature of it. It did not, as the author says, 
originate in the failure of appeals for union with England. One of 
these appeals was contemporaneous with, the other long subsequent 
to, the Act of 1703. Neither were those appeals inspired by fear of 
the Catholics. The main motive of them was a desire to escape 
from an ignoble position of dependence, from prohibitions and 
restrictions which wounded Protestant ascendency grievously in its 
pride and its interests. Dr. Ingram might have found it in two 
pregnant sentences of Dean Swift. There was no other country in 
Europe, Swift complained, where the natives, even those descended 
from the conquerors, were treated as if they were almost disqualified 
from any employment in Church or State. And again: “ Pallas, 
defeated in spinning by Arachne, turned her rival into a spider ;” 
the fate of Ireland was still worse, “for her bowels and vitals were 
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extracted without allowing her either to spin or weave them.” But 
England insisted that her Protestant colonists should be merely a 
British garrison, holding Ireland as a convenient market and pro- 
ducer of raw material for her own manufacturers. At the same 
time she allowed them full liberty to tear in pieces the Treaty of 
Limerick, and reduce the Catholic population to the condition of 
helots. 
Under the operation of this system of rule, Ireland soon exhibited 
a condition of misery and demoralization unparalleled among civilized 
and perhaps savage nations. Unprejudiced observers of every shade 
of opinion—Dean Swift and Bishop Berkeley, Lord Chesterfield and 
Lord Townshend, Adam Smith and Edmund Burke, John Wesley 
and Dr. Johnson, Arthur Young and later on Gustave de Beaumont— 
regarded this condition with horror and indignation. The contem- 
plation of it stirs Mr. Froude in his better moments to bitter wrath 
against ‘“‘ England's accursed legislation and still more unpardonable 
policy. It would have been better and happier far,” he exclaims, 
“had England never confiscated the lands of the Irish, and never 
attempted to force on Ireland a landed gentry of alien blood.” 
(“The English in Ireland.”) But Dr. Ingram passes it by in serene 
composure. No Indian devotee, flinging himself down before the 
car of Juggernaut, ever felt more superstitious veneration for his 
idol than Dr. Ingram appears to feel for English rule in Ireland, 
with the Act of Union as its crowning glory—its seal of perfection. 
That Act is his fetish. To have contributed to it in any way is his 
sole standard of historical value, his sole test of merit. Public in- 
stitutions, public men, public measures—no matter what their 
inherent character, how beneficent or baleful in their operation —are 
tried in this book by no other rule. The worst period of the penal 
laws, the reigns of Anne and the first two Georges, only seems to 
affect him as supplying opinions of more or less weight in favour of 
Union. But the only witness he brings forward who speaks at once 
with clearness and authority—Adam Smith—condemns his theory of 
the penal laws. Smith’s main argument for legislative union 
is the advantage that would accrue to the Catholic population by 
being delivered from the yoke of “an oppressive aristocracy, founded 
in the most odious of all distinctions, those of religious and political 
prejudices.” It did not occur to the philosopher that union might 
not mean popular enfranchisement ; and it is not strange that an 
enlightened and philanthropic thinker should welcome change from 
a policy which condemned three-fourths of an entire people to live 
in poverty, ignorance, and degradation—to perish in hundreds of 
thousands, at quickly recurring periods of famine and pestilence ; 
under which chronic misery festered into chronic lawlessness, and 
law was only known to the multitude as an instrument of savage 
hatred, But the opinions of such men as Smith and Berkeley origi- 
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nated in generous sympathies, of which Dr. Ingram’s book shows 
no trace, and had in view political and social conditions which 
were rapidly disappearing during the period of legislative inde- 
pendence. 

Some account of the popular movement which established legisla- 
tive independence in 1782, of what it effected and what it failed to 
effect, is absolutely essential to a history of legislative union. We 
have searched Dr. Ingram’s pages in vain for a survey of it, however 
slight. Having ourselves dealt with the subject fully in a former 
number of this Review, a very brief notice will serve our present 
purpose. 

The Government of Ireland, established after the Revolution of 
1688, consisted of an English executive, which was not responsible 
to the Irish Parliament, and a Parliament which in its legislative 
and judicial capacities was controlled by the Privy Council and the 
Parliament of England, and in its representative capacity was inde- 
pendent of the Protestant minority which it claimed to represent. 
Of 300 members of the House of Commons, some 226 were returned 
by private influence; 100 individuals, the majority of them being 
peers and many of them great borough-mongers, nominated two- 
thirds of the popular chamber. The magnitude of the hereditary 
revenue of the Crown, and the absence of the check imposed by an 
Appropriation Act, placed the income of the State—in part absolutely, 
in part subject to merely nominal parliamentary control—at the dis- 
posal of the Administration. The Protestant population was governed 
by wholesale corruption of the borough-mongering interest in Parlia- 
ment ; the means employed being frequent distribution of peerages, 
the multiplication of sinecure offices conferring large salaries, an 
enormous pension-list, and sometimes, as under Lord Townshend, 
payments in cash. The Catholics were governed by penal legislation, 
supplemented by Coercion Acts. A standing army of 15,000 men, 
maintained from Irish revenue and ruled by a perpetual Mutiny 
Act, quelled any tendency to opposition in the country. The execu- 
tive, having a powerful and pliant instrument in the Parliament, 
was practically despotic. The Volunteer movement gave Ireland a 
new Constitution, but left the worst abuses of its Government un- 
touched. It liberated the Irish Legislature from subjection to the 
Legislature and Executive of Great Britain; but it did not make 
Irish Ministers responsible to the Irish Parliament, and it failed in 
effecting a reform of the representation which would have brought 
Parliament under the control of public opinion, and given it the 
control of the public revenue. When at the end of 1783, shortly 
after the rejection of Flood’s Reform Bill, Mr. Pitt became Prime 
Minister, and sent the Duke of Rutland to Ireland as Viceroy, the 
old system of internal rule by corruption and coercion had undergone 
no essential alteration, If Dr. Ingram makes casual allusion to the 
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events of this important period, it is for the purpose of misrepresent- 
ing them. “Ireland,” he says (page 46), “was satisfied with the 
repeal of the Declaratory Act of George I.; Great Britain passed a 
law renouncing all legislative claims in Ireland.” The fact is no- 
torious that the Renunciation Act was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment to allay a storm of popular distrust excited in Ireland by Mr. 
Flood. So long as the Irish Parliament was subject to the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, as well as a passive instrument in the hands 
of a most noxious, and to all purposes alien domination, Dr. Ingram 
not only refrains from censure, but defends its least defensible Acts. 
When, yielding to the irresistible pressure of organized national 
opinion, it reluctantly accepted from Grattan a declaration of its own 
independence, passed several beneficial laws, and showed a strong 
inclination to maintain the liberty forced on it, he frames against it, 
as the organ of Irish opinion—which it unfortunately was not—an 
elaborate indictment. ‘The first count alleged is the rejection of a 
most advantageous commercial treaty freely and generously offered by 
England in 1785. In formulating this charge he allows himself 
such extraordinary licence of suppression and misrepresentation that 
we shall state the facts and notice his argument as we go along. 
Lord North’s Act in 1779-80 permitted Ireland to trade with the 
British colonies in America and Africa on the same footing as Great 
Britain, but the permission was revocable at pleasure. Legislative 
independence enabled Ireland to regulate her own trade with foreign 
countries and with England. She admitted English manufactures, 
either free or subject to low duties. England imposed prohibitive 
duties on all articles of Irish manufacture except linen; and by a 
construction of the Navigation Act no foreign or colonial goods 
could be carried to England by or through Ireland. On the other 
hand, whereas the total value of exports from England to Ireland 
was only £1,000,000, the value of Irish linens admitted free into 
England was £1,500,000.. In 1784, owing chiefly to a succession of 
bad harvests, Irish trade was greatly depressed. The Irish manu- 
facturers petitioned Parliament to protect native industry by raising 
the duties on imported fabrics, after the example of England herself 
and every other European nation. Flood strenuously advocated 
protection ; but the House of Commons, unwilling to engage in a 
war of tariffs with Great Britain, rejected a motion in its favour. 
Parliament, however, agreed unanimously on an address to 
the King, praying that a plan might be framed for more 
liberal commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland, in 
order to promote common interests and affection. Mr. Pitt was a 
pupil of Adam Smith, and had come into office pledged to reform. 
In correspondence with the Duke of Rutland he expressed himself 
in favour not {only of free trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
but of a measure of Parliamentary Reform on the lines advocated by 
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Lord Charlemont and Flood, which would unite all Protestant interests 
in Ireland in defence of the Protestant Constitution against the 
claims of the Catholic majority to political rights, The Viceroy 
would not hear of reform. Writing, no doubt, the sentiments of his 
Irish advisers—among whom the Attorney-General Fitzgibbon was 
fast rising into prominence—he insisted that to govern Ireland for 
English interests must be the prime object of every English 
Minister, and that no instrument could be fashioned so effective for 
the purpose as an unreformed Parliament bound to the Executive by 
ties of personal interest. Legislative independence, by increasing the 
power of Parliament, had only increased the necessity for corruption. 
Reform must lead to separation or legislative union. Pitt accepted 
this conclusion; but, believing reform inevitable, he bent his mind 
thenceforth to the accomplishing of legislative union, His com- 
mercial policy took shape in proposals allowing free trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland, removing the restrictions imposed by the 
Navigation Act, and making the concessions already granted in re- 
gard to colonial trade permanent, on condition that Ireland should 
hand over any future augmentation of the hereditary revenue for the 
support of the British navy. The hereditary revenue in Ireland 
amounted in 1784 to £654,000, and was increasing annually. It 
was the produce chiefly of customs and excise duties, which Mr. Pitt 
calculated would yield much larger returns under more favourable 
conditions of Irish trade. Rutland expressed great doubt whether 
Pitt’s proposals would be accepted in Ireland, especially if weighted 
with an exaction of tribute. The country, he wrote, was in very 
bad humour with its Government and its Parliament for rejecting 
bills for reform and the protection of native industries, The manu- 
facturers would not willingly resign the right of taxing English 
goods. There was an annual deficit in the revenue of £150,000; 
administration was carried on by loans; and public credit was 
falling. Ireland supported a standing army out of proportion to her 
resources, as an equivalent for the protection afforded her by the 
British navy. The additional trading advantages offered did not ap- 
pear to be very important, and England, he thought, should give 
them unconditionally in consideration of the benefits accruing to her 
from the possession of Ireland. Pitt, however, insisted on his con- 
dition. The resolutions embodying his proposals were introduced 
into the English and Irish Houses of Parliament. Grattan was 
strongly in favour of a commercial treaty; but he insisted, in his 
turn, that no contribution from the hereditary revenue should be 
paid to England in time of peace, unless the Irish Government made 
its income and expenditure balance. This proviso was accepted by the 
Ministry as an additional resolution ; and the proposals thus amended 
passed through the Irish Legislature, in spite of the opposition of the 
manufacturing interest, by large majorities. Then Parliament im- 
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posed additional taxation to the amount of £140,000 a year to cover 
the existing deficit, and thus enable the treaty to have immediate 
operation. Dr. Ingram’s narrative studiously conceals the circum- 
stances that these commercial resolutions emanated from Mr. Pitt 
himself ; that he exacted an equivalent for the concession granted ; 
and that the Irish Parliament largely increased the public burthens, 
on the understanding that he would pass them as accepted in Ire- 
land through the British Parliament. But all the trading interests 
in England assailed them with angry clamours. Petitions against 
them, signed by hundreds of thousands of merchants and manufac- 
turers, flooded the English House of Commons. They were with- 
drawn by the Minister, re-modelled, expanded into twenty, and 
carried as altered through the British Parliament. Some of the 
new articles, as Mr. Lecky says, “ modified the plan most seriously 
to the detriment of Ireland.” (‘‘ History of England,” vol. vi. p. 399.) 
They bound the Irish Legislature to enact, without delay or 
alteration, all existing or future British laws restraining or 
regulating trade, not only with British possessions, but also, to 
some extent, with foreign States. In Ireland public opinion rose 
furiously against them. Grattan and Flood led the opposition, 
and they were finally abandoned. Dr. Ingram, in the spirit of 
severe impartiality on which he plumes himself, terms opposition 
in England “a storm of commercial jealousy,” opposition in Ireland 
“an Irish howl.” He asserts that the twenty modified resolutions 
were practically the same as the original eleven; that Ireland, be- 
witched by Grattan, flung away, through petulant jealousy and on a 
false pretext, immense benefits, freely offered by England, which might 
even have led to “ incorporate union.” It is difficult to conceive 
how any man of ordinary intelligence can have read both sets of 
resolutions without perceiving substantial differences; and neither 
of them claimed to be a free offering. Sheridan in the British 
House of Commons referred to the modified scheme as “ unques- 
tionably a proposal on the part of the British Parliament that Ire- 
land should upon certain conditions surrender her now acknowledged 
right of external legislation, and return, as to that point, to the situa- 
tion from which she had emancipated herself in 1782.” Fox, whom 
Dr, Ingram boldly claims as a witness in his favour, took exactly 
the same view as Sheridan, He denounced the resolutions as ruinous 
alike to English trade and to Irish independence. Burke spoke 
and voted against the resolutions; and Mr. Lecky’s opinion is that 
they altered the situation “ enormously in the extent and uncertainty 
of the obligations imposed on future Irish legislation, and their 
interference with the rights of the Irish Parliament to regulate its 
foreign trade.” Dr. Ingram’s unmeasured invective conveys the 
impression that the Irish Parliament rejected the resolutions, and 
by rejecting them flung away the privilege of trading with the 
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British colonies. This privilege was not affected in any way; and 
although Grattan’s eloquence—‘ the most beautiful,” Rutland wrote, 
‘perhaps ever heard, but seditious and inflammatory to a degree 
hardly credible ”—won to his side even placemen from the Treasury 
bench, Government carried the first reading in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 19. But the country rejected the 
altered resolutions so unanimously that they were not persevered 
with. The advantages offered were not considered at all equivalent 
to the restrictions imposed; and the only evil consequence that 
resulted from their rejection was that Ireland, without any com- 
pensating advantage, had to pay £140,000 a year more for the 
support of a system of Government that stank in her nostrils. The 
Irish Parliament did not impose protective duties. The temporary 
depression of trade passed away. Industry flourished so vigorously 
in all its branches, till the breaking out of war with France, that 
Irish Ministers constantly pointed to a growing prosperity un- 
exampled in Europe as a conclusive answer to Grattan’s scathing 
denunciation. 

In 1789, in consequence of the mental derangement of George IIL, 
a conflict of opinion arose between the British and Irish Legis- 
latures on the question of appointing a Regent. This dispute 
furnishes matter for the second article of Dr. Ingram’s grand 
indictment. As he fails altogether to make the points of disagree- 
ment clear, we shall state them briefly. Mr. Pitt held that it 
develved by constitutional right on Parliament to choose a Regent, 
and invest him with ample or limited powers as it thought 
expedient, by a special Act. To meet the objection that Parlia- 
ment could not by itself make a law, he adopted the extra- 
ordinary fiction of Lord Stowell, that the stamp of the Great 
Seal, imposed by a Parliamentary Committee, made the assent of 
the Crown complete in law, notwithstanding the Sovereign's 
mental incapacity. Grattan, on the other hand, held, with Fox and 
the English Whigs, that as the Crown was hereditary, the Prince of 
Wales, being of full age, succeeded of right to the full exercise of the 
royal authority, although this right became operative only by the ex- 
press consent of the Legislature. Both parties agreed that the Prince 
was the proper person to fill the office, and, he having consented to 
accept it, the controversy turned only on a question of constitutional 
right and procedure. The English Parliament, following Pitt, pro- 
ceeded by Bill. The Irish Parliament, following Grattan, sent an 
address to the Prince asking him to assume the regency of Ireland. 
Dr. Ingram asserts that the action of the Irish Parliament was not 
only recklessly impolitic, but plainly illegal. A fundamental law of 
Henry VIII., he declares, made the person constituted ruler of 
England by the English Parliament ipso facto ruler of Ireland, and 
thus deprived the latter kingdom of all right of choice; and he 
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supports this position by the statement, that when William III. was 
acknowledged as King of England, “ the Irish Parliament, by the Act 
of Recognition, admitted that the crown of Ireland followed the grant 
of that of England.” There is nothing more wonderful in Dr. 
Ingram’s book than its blunders in regard to matters of common 
knowledge. Of course the Irish Parliament did nothing of the 
kind. It acknowledged James II. a rightful king. It was not till 
1692 that a Parliament of William’s partisans—lIreland having been 
conquered—passed the Act of Recognition. Dr. Ingram does not 
attempt to grapple with Grattan’s arguments; he takes the easier 
course of ignoring them altogether by boldly asserting that his own - 
position has never been questioned. Grattan contended: first, that 
it had been established by the constitutional settlement of 1782 that 
the Acts of the British Parliament had no binding force whatever 
over Ireland; secondly, that Parliament alone could not make a 
law, and therefore the proper mode of proceeding was by an address. 
Not only such a master of political science as Burke, and some of 
the ablest of contemporary jurists, but great legal luminaries since, 
like Lords Brougham and Campbell, were of opinion that the course 
pursued by the Irish Legislature was the more constitutional. Con- 
fidence in Dr. Ingram as an authority on Constitutional Law is 
sorely tried by his repeated assertion (pp. 74-75) that the Executive 
is an estate of the realm. Surely the fact that the clergy, nobles, 
and commons are the three estates of the realm, belongs to elemen- 
tary knowledge of constitutional history. The question branches 
out in Dr. Ingram’s handling into speculative issues utterly irrelevant 
to the points in dispute. The recovery of the King put an end toa 
conflict of which the importance has been absurdly exaggerated by 
advocates of legislative union. 

But the controversy involved momentous consequences to which 
Dr. Ingram makes no allusion, although they have a direct bearing 
on the history of legislative union. The question naturally occurs— 
How was it that the system of corruption, on which the Irish Admin- 
istration placed such well-grounded reliance, broke down at such a 
critical moment? that a parliamentary majority usually so docile 
abandoned them on a vital point of policy? The answer is, that the 
base instinct. of selfishness, which in ordinary circumstances consti- 
tuted the strength of the system, proved, under exceptional condi- 
tions and in strict consistency, its weakness, When Pitt became 
Prime Minister the Whig officials and placemen in Ireland were not 
disturbed. Even Fitzgibbon had obtained his appointment of 
Attorney-General from the Whig Lord-Lieutenant Northington, on 
the recommendation of his old schoolfellow Grattan, contrary to the 
judgment of Fox and Ponsonby. On this occasion Grattan’s heart 
betrayed his head. Intolerant from bitter hatred of the Catholics, 
tyrannical by nature, the old spirit of Protestant ascendency which 
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had informed the penal laws was incarnate in Fitzgibbon. Irish 
government, as we have said, was despotism sustained by corruption. 
During the American War it had been for a short time powerless 
in presence of the Volunteers; with the return of peace it recovered 
its former sway. Whig officials, serving without conviction, gave 
the system a somewhat lukewarm support ; but Fitzgibbon—a first- 
rate lawyer, and, although a bravo, of undoubted courage—worked it 
with an ability and a fanatical zeal that soon made him the master- 
spirit of Tory administration. In the House of Commons his im- 
perious arrogance was somewhat overawed by the loftier genius of 
Grattan. He declared, in one of the debates of 1785, that Ireland 
owed more to the wisdom and virtue of Grattan than perhaps any 
country ever owed before to one individual. It was not until he 
had ascended to a calmer sphere that he displayed all the rancour of 
a bigot and all the insolence of unbridled authority. Grattan was 
friendly to an Administration that contained so many old friends, 
until increasing tyranny and corruption, and the persistent refusal 
of allreform, destroyed the hopes he had founded on it. And fora 
time the increase of public prosperity, and the personal popularity 
of the Duke of Rutland and of his wife, tempered the odium attach- 
ing to arbitrary policy. But the measures avd manners of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, viceroy in 1789, being alike offensive, 
provoked universal discontent, and popular feeling ran high for the 
Prince of Wales. It was not, however, public opinion, but personal 
interest, that swayed the Irish Parliament. Accounts from England 
left no hope that George III. could recover; the great army of 
borough-mongers and placemen ratted suddenly to the Prince’s friends, 
Grattan and Charlemont; and the discomfiture of the Ministers was 
as complete as it was unexpected. Fitzgibbon was not a man to 
accept defeat tamely. Lord Townshend, he was heard to say, had 
spent £500,000 in purchasing a parliamentary majority, and the 
same method might be effectively employed again. The event proved 
that his speech was not idle bluster. On the recovery of the King, 
Mr. Pitt wished that the old order of things should not be disturbed ; 
but Lord Buckingham and Fitzgibbon were already deeply pledged 
to new adherents, and the long truce between Whig and Tory in 
Treland ended in open war. All the Whig office-holders were ejected, 
vacating places worth £20,000 a year. A multitude of new sinecures 
were created. The pension account was swollen to over £100,000 
a year. Sixteen peers were made or promoted; most of these 
dignities being sold, in order to procure money for the purchase of 
seats in the House of Commons. Fitzgibbon was one of the new 
peers. On the resignation of Lord Lifford he was made Lord 
Chancellor, at the urgent solicitation of the Viceroy—being the first 
Irishman appointed to that office—and went up to the House of Lords 
to rule it as a dictator. He had been for some time supreme in the 
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Privy Council. He filled the Privy Council and the lower offices 
of the Administration with men after his own heart—Archbishop 
Agar and John Beresford, Cooke and Duigenan; and the Irish 
Government having now at command a compact phalanx of two 
hundred members te beat off Grattan’s attacks in the House 
of Commons, and also bring Parliament into fatal discredit 
with the people, steadily pursued the path that led through 
manufactured rebellion to legislative union. From 1789 Grattan and 
Fitzgibbon stood forth in open conflict, the good and the evil genius 
of the Irish nation. All the rancours, all the abuses of selfish 
monopoly ranged themselves under the banner of Fitzgibbon. Civil - 
and religious liberty, national independence, social and_ political 
reform were achievements or aims of Grattan. Mr. Pitt never 
liked Fitzgibbon or his ways—never fully trusted him. He used 
him as a fit instrument to accomplish, by flagitious means, ends con- 
sidered advantageous to England, rewarded the service splendidly, 
and when the work was done cast him forth from power, though 
not from place, to die of bitter chagrin. In Dr. Ingram’s view, 
Fitzgibbon is the type of wise statesmanship ; Grattan is a historical 
impostor, a mere barren declaimer glorified by modern ignorance and 
folly. It was not, however, modern ignorance and folly, but his own 
political enemies, that judged him worthy of a grave among England’s 
most illustrious statesmen in Westminster Abbey. He even pro- 
nounces him far inferior as a reasoner and debater to Lord Castlereagh, 
whose endless flow of vapid platitude and confused metaphor, only 
relieved from intolerable dreariness by bulls that stirred the envy of 
Sir Boyle Roche, has been commemorated by Moore in well-known 
lines, comparing him to a pump: 
* Up and down his awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout and spout and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 

As the third count of his indictment, Dr. Ingram charges the 
Irish Parliament with passing in 1793, “ without the concurrence 
and counsel of the central Executive,” an Act “which altered the 
whole scheme and theory of representation in the empire,” “ tripled 
at one stroke the Irish electorate,” “‘ created something like universal 
suffrage,” gave an ignorant and superstitious peasantry the power of 
determining every county election ; thereby “ threatening connection 
with England and its own existence as a Protestant Legislature,” 
because if “ Grattan’s proposal to admit Catholics to Parliament had 
been adopted, a few months would have seen a Catholic majority in 
the Irish Legislature ” (pages 28, 58, 77, 78, &c.), He also asserts 
(p. 55) that the English Government did not venture to refuse the 
King’s assent to the measure. 

The misrepresentation involved in these statements is so extra- 
ordinary that it can only be accounted for by a degree of ignorance 
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which absolutely disqualifies Dr. Ingram for writing a history of the 
Union. The Irish Parliament never passed an Act for the relief of 
Catholics that was not initiated or strenuously supported by the 
English Government. The Act of 1793 was announced in the King’s 
Speech by the direct interposition of the English Cabinet, and was 
introduced by the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Major Hobart). The 
French Revolution awoke a new spirit in Ireland. In 1790 the 
Catholics, who had remained quiescent since 1783, again approached 
the Government with petitions for redress of grievances, but still in 
an attitude of humble supplication. Lord Westmoreland, who had 
succeeded the Marquis of Buckingham as Viceroy, was altogether 
governed by the bigoted clique that monopolized the Administration. 
He treated the effusive loyalty of the Catholics as sedition, returned 
their petitions unanswered, and refused audience to their deputa- 
tions. Lord Kenmare, Fingal, and other accustomed leaders coun- 
selled ignoble submission. But a recent election had infused a 
strong element of independence into the Catholic Committee. Ken- 
mare and a considerable minority of the body seceded; and the 
Committee, thus freed from an incubus of servility, secured the ser- 
vices of Richard Burke, son of the great statesman, as their paid 
counsel, and issued a spirited address claiming emancipation from 
penal disabilities. In September 1791, Wolfe Tone published his 
famous pamphlet advocating a union of Catholics and Protestant 
dissenters for reform of Parliament on the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. His proposals were cordially welcomed by men 
of every creed, especially in the towns, and clubs of United Irishmen 
were founded at Belfast and Dublin. In the following December, 
Mr. Dundas, writing as the organ of the English Cabinet, strongly 
urged on Lord Westmoreland the expediency, in view of the troubled 
aspect of public affairs, of conciliating the Irish Catholics by conced- 
ing to them the right of voting at elections, of sitting on juries, and 
other reasonable claims; the Cabinet being even willing to put them 
on the same political footing as Protestant dissenters. And the 
Viceroy was privately warned that the English Government would 
no longer sustain the Protestants of Ireland in a policy of religious 
proscription. Westmoreland, angry and alarmed, protested, after 
consultation with his advisers, that the whole power of England 
could not compel the Irish Parliament to grant the Catholics 
political rights. Pitt, professing ignorance of Irish affairs, gave 
way on this point, but refused to bind the future action of Go- 
vernment by any pledge. A Relief Act, extending to Ireland 
advantages already granted to English Catholics, passed through 
the Irish Parliament without difficulty. Two petitions, however— 
one from the Catholic Committee for a limited franchise, the other 
from the Presbyterians of Ulster for the total repeal of Catholic 
disabilities—were, through official machinations, rejected by the 
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House of Commons with unusual emphasis and contumely. The 
Committee, encouraged by Grattan, by Wolfe Tone (now become 
its secretary), and the United Irishmen, and by Richard Burke, who 
knew the sentiments of the English Ministers, answered this chal- 
lenge by summoning a general convention of delegates from, the 
four provinces, which prepared a petition to the King, and despatched 
envoys to present it in London. The Irish Administration, furious 
at being thus braved by a body hitherto even abjectly submissive, set at 
work every engine at its command to rouse and inflame the jealousies 
of the Protestant population. Grand juries of counties and cor- 
porations of towns denounced, in menacing language, the aims and - 
action of the Committee. The meeting of the Convention embar- 
rassed and even alarmed Mr. Pitt, Lord Westmoreland having 
misled him in regard to the state of Protestant feeling in Ireland. 
But Richard Burke, who had been in communication with men of 
all parties in Ireland, assured the Cabinet that the Viceroy merely 
expressed the views of a narrow and bigoted faction ; that agitation 
against the Catholic claims was of official manufacture; and that 
an Emancipation Act would be generally popular among all creeds 
and classes in the island. Mr. Dundas was a staunch advocate of 
unlimited concession, War with France was now imminent. 
North and South in Ireland were clasping hands, the North being 
in open sympathy with revolutionary ideas. The Volunteer corps, 
although diminished in strength, were still formidable, and were 
rapidly enrolling Catholic recruits. Pitt, after long hesitation, made 
up his mind to grant all the Catholic claims, and Lord Westmoreland 
was informed of this decision towards the end of 1792. The Viceroy 
again opposed a stubborn resistance. It was impossible, he said, 
to pass such a measure ; and, if possible, it would be disastrous to 
English interests. These were best secured in Ireland by a Protes- 
tant and unreformed Parliament; to secure them must be the main 
object of every English Government, and conferring the franchise 
on Catholics must endanger them. ‘The Catholics were not to be 
feared. Let the English Ministry meet their demands with resolute 
denial, trust to liberal distribution of peerages, places, and pensions 
among members of the Irish Legislature, and all danger would vanish. 
Pitt, he hinted, in proposing to enfranchise the Catholics, could only 
mean to frighten the Protestants into asking for legislative union. 
It is noteworthy that the same suspicion occurred at this time to Lord 
Charlemont and George Ponsonby. Pitt expressed concurrence with the 
Viceroy as to the principles on which Ireland should be governed ; but 
he considered that a union of Catholics and Presbyterians would be 
fatal to English supremacy, and that, in order to prevent such union, 
the Catholic claims must be conceded. He acknowledged that he 
looked to legislative union as offering the best solution of every Irish 
difficulty. By it Protestant supremacy would be secured and Catholic 
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emancipation rendered innocuous, and the Viceroy was encouraged to 
promote it as opportunity might occur. The Catholic delegates were 
graciously received by the King. The Cabinet inserted a paragraph 
in the Irish Speech from the Throne recommending Parliament to 
grant them further relief ; and Dundas pressed Lord Westmoreland 
to make the measure so liberal that no grievance should remain 
unredressed. Lord Westmoreland reluctantly acquiesced so far as to 
bring in a Relief Bill in 1793, but spoilt it by withholding the right 
of sitting in Parliament, on the ground that Protestant repugnance 
was invincible. The Bill was well received; the only clause that 
encountered much opposition—that conferring the franchise—was 
carried in the House of Commons by 144 votes to 72. According 
to constitutional practice, the leading members of the Irish Adminis- 
tration should have resigned office. Only the year before they had 
censured the Catholic proceedings in language of unmeasured 
violence, and left no means untried to kindle Protestant prejudice 
against them. Being free alike from shame and responsibility, they 
kept their posts, intrigued privately to defeat the Government Bill, 
and voted for it. It was perfectly feasible for Government to pass a 
full measure of relief. There was a general feeling, even in the Irish 
Parliament, that it was a blunder to exclude Catholic landowners 
from the Legislature while endowing Catholic tenants with the 
franchise ; to concede whatever was dangerous in the principle of 
emancipation, and withhold what would have been a strong element 
of safety. But an amendment, moved by George Ponsonby, to give 
effect to this view, was defeated by the Government ; Arthur Wesley 
rising from the Treasury Bench to oppose a concession which he, 
long afterwards, granted as Prime Minister of England. The Bishop 
of Elphin spoke warmly in favour of it in the House of Lords. The 
Chancellor—now Lord Clare—not venturing openly to assail a Bill 
insisted on by Mr. Pitt, vented the spleen he could no longer suppress 
in outrageous insolence towards the bishop and violent abuse of the 
Catholics. We cannot resist a suspicion that Dr. Ingram, in his 
slight acquaintance with the history of this time, and his blind 
worship of Lord Clare, has deluded himself into a belief that the 
truculent Chancellor was the organ of the views of the English 
Ministry on the Catholic question. He certainly tries to delude his 
readers into a belief that Lord Clare was the organ of Irish 
Protestant opinion. The prophecies of evil consequences necessarily 
flowing from emancipation, which are to be found in the speeches of 
the Chancellor, he attributes to the Irish Protestants generally as firm, 
well-grounded convictions that rendered it absolutely impossible for 
them to admit Catholics into the Legislature. But as Lord Clare only 
represented what was arbitrary and corrupt in the Government of 
Mr. Pitt, so among Irish Protestants he only represented the 
intolerant oligarchy of borough-mongers and their dependents, 
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popularly known as the Beresford faction, which flourished by a 
system of coercion and jobbery. Mr. Lecky considers that Grattan 
expressed the views of the great body of Protestant gentry, lawyers, 
and yoemen. 

Dr. Ingram’s estimate of the results of the Act of 1793 is not 
more trustworthy than his account of its origin, His statements 
are so lacking in sobriety and exactness as to be, like unruly soldiers, 
dangerous only to the cause they are mustered to defend. ‘“ Nearly 
every peasant had a freehold,” he says, and consequently obtained 
the right of voting. This is pushing exaggeration to absurdity. 
The great majority of Irish peasants, then and afterwards, were 
starving cottiers, paying rack-rents for potato-plots which they 
painfully reclaimed from sterility ; flayed alive by the extortion of 
tithe-farmers ; herding in styes; clothed, when clad at all, in the 
“refuse of a rag-shop ”; and described by every unprejudiced ob- 
server, from Bishop Berkeley to General Gordon, as the most 
miserable population on the face of the globe. In Ireland, as 
in England, the possession of a freehold of the annual value of 40s. 
qualified for the county franchise. Irish proprietors, with the view 
of strengthening Protestant supremacy, had long been in the habit 
of creating such freeholds by granting leases for lives to their 
Protestant tenants. It appears from reports laid before the Reform 
Convention in 1784, that the electoral body at that time numbered 
about 70,000; 50,000 in 32 counties, and 20,000 in 118 boroughs. 
Catholics were first allowed to hold land on lease by a Bill of Sir 
Hercules Langrishe in 1774, and the privilege was extended in 
1778. According to Dr. Ingram’s theory, although these Acts had 
been passed with the greatest difficulty in a Parliament of landlords, 
Protestant proprietors combined with such extraordinary unanimity 
to grant leases capable of conferring freeholds on Catholic peasants 
that the Act of 1793, enfranchising such peasants, raised the 
county electorate from 50,000 voters to considerably over 200,000. 
This is not, however, an original theory, being borrowed from a 
remarkable speech delivered by Sir Lawrence Parsons in the Irish 
House of Commons. Parsons—afterwards second Earl of Rosse— 
was a powerful advocate of Catholic Emancipation and Parliamen- 
tary Reform; but he wished to raise the county qualification for 
a Catholic voter to a £20 freehold, and at the same time admit 
Catholics to the Legislature, in order that property and intelligence 
might be enfranchised rather than numbers. In order to enforce 
his views he drew conclusions, in regard to the probable results 
of the Government scheme, so unwarranted by the knowledge and 
experience of his audience that their very extravagance defeated 
his purpose. Yet it is this exaggeration that Dr. Ingram repro- 
duces and argues from as established fact. It is probable enough 
that some proprietors, who, like the Hutchinsons, had been for a 
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long time strenuous advocates of a policy of toleration, lost. no 
time in allowing Catholic farmers the benefit of Langrishe’s Act; 
but it is certain that the majority of great Irish landlords used this 
power sparingly until the Act of Union had been passed. One of the 
reasons alleged by the Catholic Committee in 1792 for extending 
the franchise to members of their persuasion was that land- 
owners refused to let farms on leases for lives to tenants who could 
not support them at the hustings. It was only when the known 
opposition of the King had practically shelved the Catholic question, 
that large Tory proprietors, considering Protestant ascendency safe, 
and in order to increase their own political importance, multiplied 
Catholic voters on their estates. The political power conferred in 
1793 by the right of voting, so far from giving Irish Catholics the 
command of all the county constituencies, was utterly insignificant, 
And this was foreseen by all parties. Lord Westmoreland, writing 
to Mr. Dundas, November 18, 1792, said that “it could not put an 
end to the grievance of a monopoly whilst three millions of people 
were only to have a small share in the election of 64 members, and 
236 were to be returned by a few Protestants.” Burke said in his 
letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, written early in the same year: 
“Tf you were to-morrow to put the Catholic freeholders on the 
footing of the most favoured Protestant forty-shilling freeholder, 
you know that such is the actual state of Ireland this would not 
make a sensible alteration in almost any one election in the 
kingdom.” The power of voting for counties continued to be in 
nearly every case the free gift of a Protestant landlord, who could 
withhold it at pleasure and resume it after a longer or shorter 
interval. The consequence was, the voter rarely showed a spark of 
independence. Wolfe Tone, a Radical reformer, who advocated 
manhood suffrage and equal electoral districts, proposed in his 
celebrated pamphlet “to strike off the disgrace of our Constitution 
and our country, the wretched tribe of forty-shilling freeholders, 
whom we see driven to their octennial market by their landlords, 
as much their property as the sheep or bullocks they brand with 
their names.” The general election of 1797 did not in any 
appreciable degree alter the composition of the House of Commons. 
Catholic tenants continued to follow their landlords submissively 
to the polls, until they revolted to O’Connell at the Clare election 
in 1828, and were immediately afterwards disfranchised. Mr. 
Lecky’s judgment in regard to the effect of the Act of 1793 may 
be accepted as correct. ‘‘ The Catholic Relief Bill,” he says (‘‘ History 
of England,” vi.602), “‘operated to some extent as a measure of reform 
in the county constituencies. Jt was estimated by a contemporary 
that about 30,000 new electors were at once created. Many 
smaller landlords, whose tenants were chiefly or exclusively Catholic, 
obtained a considerable accession of political power; and several 
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counties, where’ the whole represéntation had been practically in 
the hands of two or three great families, were in this manner thrown 
open.” 

Not less preposterous than his statements in regard to the Act of 
1793 are Dr. Ingram’s assertions that the Protestant community in 
Ireland cherished their system of representation by rotten boroughs 
as “an excellent one,” and defended it to the death as their only 
safeguard against Celtic aggression. The Catholics of the town 
were only slowly emerging from the deep poverty to which they had 
been condemned by penal disabilities ; and the Protestant community 
knew well that their interests might be adequately guarded by 
reform on Grattan’s principle, that representation should be based 
on property. ‘They had no fear of a repeal of the Act of Settle- 
ment, which had been in operation during four generations, unless 
perhaps it might come in the not unpopular shape of reduction of 
the rack-rents of absentee proprietors, or less unjust imposition and 
levying of tithes. Protestant ascendency in Church and State, being 
a monstrosity in Ireland, must no doubt have disappeared in time, 
but it was a dim and distant time, beyond the immediate range of 
calculation. So strong was the désire for reform that possessed Irish 
Protestants in 1793, that it pervaded the corrupt atmosphere of Par- 
liament. Great Whigs, borough-mongers like Lord Shannon and the 
Ponsonbys, cordially followed Grattan in his assault on the rotten 
boroughs, on the understanding that compensation should be allowed 
for the abolition of vested interests. In order to stave off more 
Radical changes, Mr. Pitt was compelled to grant the demands of 
the moderate reformers of the Whig Club, who aimed at purifying 
without altering the existing system of representation. These con- 
cessions, with those to the Catholics, greatly strengthened the position 
of the Government. The dreaded alliance of North and South was 
frustrated, partly by them, partly by the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution. Bills for increasing the standing army to 20,000 men and 
raising thirty-two regiments of militia were voted unanimously. 
The Convention Act, directed ostensibly against the United Irish 
Society, enabled Government to interdict all effective constitutional 
agitation, and the Volunteer organization was suppressed. Mr. 
Lecky considers that it would have been perfectly feasible in 1793 
to have passed an Act reforming the electoral system; but Mr. Pitt 
was fully determined not to weaken the hold of the English Execu- 
tive on the Irish Parliament, the instrument with which he hoped to 
effect legislative union. Like Dr. Ingram, he desired union for 
the security of English interests in Ireland, which he identified with 
Protestant ascendency. He knew that reform was ardently desired 
by the great majority of the population of every creed, as a neces- 
sary condition of legislative independence, that it could only be 
carried by the co-operation of Government or by popular 
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revolution ; and by denying it he deliberately risked revolution. If, 
instead of destroying the Irish Parliament in order to maintain an 
alien ascendency, which spread oppression and crime, and outraged 
the national and religious feelings of the population, he had reformed 
Parliament in order to destroy tyrannical monopoly and intolerant 
privilege, he might easily have obtained from the gratitude of an 
enfranchised people full security for every legitimate interest, and 
such a modification of the Irish Constitution as would have enabled 
an Imperial Parliament to control all the external relations of the 
monarchy, and established that internal union which is a pledge of 
strength, a bond of peace informed by free loyalty and intelligent 
self-interest. It seemed for a moment, when arbitrary repression 
had engendered treasonable conspiracy and opened Ireland to the 
armies of victorious France, that Pitt, under the wise guidance of 
Burke, had resolved to adopt the more generous and statesmanlike 
policy. The mission of Lord Fitzwilliam was understood to mean 
not only Catholic emancipation, but also Parliamentary Reform, a 
repeal of the Convention Act—the overthrow, in fact, of the whole 
“vile and abominable” system of which Lord Clare was the high 
priest, and Dr. Ingram, in whom zeal is so apt to outrun knowledge, 
a fervid if not edifying adherent. The experiment was unhappily 
wrecked by the machinations of the Beresford clique; and Dr. 
Ingram flourishes the argument of the coronation oath as if it were 
at once novel and decisive. Irish administration, relapsing into its 
evil ways, in a spirit of wickedness multiplied sevenfold, marched 
through outrage and blood, through terror and corruption, to union 
by Act of Parliament ; an enforced connection, pressing inwards, and 
scairing over rancorous humours, generated by crushed aspiration, 
betrayed hope, and ruined interests, only to envenom them incurably. 

We have only space for a brief notice of Dr. Ingram’s elaborate 
attempt to prove that the Act of Union was carried, with the 
hearty concurrence of the vast majority of “the two peoples that 
dwelt in Ireland,” by fair and constitutional means. The fact of 
corruption is so notorious and prodigious, established by such over- 
whelming testimony, and so feebly assailed by him, that it is difficult 
to regard his contention as serious. It reaches the point at which 
audacity becomes ridiculous. A noticeable feature of this book is 
the omission of all reference to Dean Swift. It may be, however, 
that Dr. Ingram is a deep student of the methods of that great 
political writer, and that his history is really intended as a master- 
piece of irony, a reductio ad absurdum of arguments for the Union. 
We have already remarked that the author carefully abstains from 
adverting to the system of Parliamentary Government in Ireland 
during the eighteenth century. This reticence‘has the advantage of 
permitting him to assume in his version of its final proceedings that, 
instead of being organized jobbery and arbitrary repression, it was a8 
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pure and constitutional as government in England ; that the charges 
of intimidation and bribery brought against it in its final stage were 
slurs cast by baffled faction on a hitherto stainless record, and not, 
as they really were, crowning testimony against old and inveterate 
vice, growing daily for sixteen years, more foul and demoralizing 
under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, and steadily undermining legislative 
independence. So unanimous was the feeling of the country against 
the project of Union that the first move of Lord Castlereagh, in the 
beginning of 1799, was to create a spurious public opinion by bribing 
young barristers in Dublin, with £5,000 from the Secret Service 
Fund, to write pamphlets in favour of it. The circumstances of 
the time greatly aided the policy of the Minister. The country, 
prostrate after rebellion, was held down by an armed force of 138,000 
men, whose “favourite pastime was murder” (Cornwallis Corres- 
pondence), and governed by martial law. Religious and political 
animosities, which had nearly died out in 1795, were inflamed to 
the highest pitch. The anti-national and bigoted faction, repre- 
sented by Lord Clare, had acquired complete ascendency in the 
Administration and the Parliament. A spirit of insurrection, not 
yet extinguished, terrified mariy of the great landowners and 
borough-mongers, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Cooke had convinced 
the prelates of the Anglican Church that their establishment must 
always be insecure under a separate Legislature. The Catholic 
ecclesiastics dreaded alike French principles among the people and 
persecuting intolerance at the Castle. The mass of the population 
were cowering in sullen despair. The Government turned all these 
fears to account. It bought the borough-mongering interest with 
titles and places and immense bribes in money. It bought the 
Established Church by making its preservation “an essential and 
fundamental part of the Union.” It bought the Catholic Church by 
promising emancipation, commutation of tithes, and payment of 
the clergy. Its dealing with the Catholics savoured strongly of 
deception. In the autumn of 1799 Lord Cornwallis informed the 
English Government, through Lord Castlereagh, who was then in 
London, that the Uuion could only be carried by conciliating 
Catholic support with hopes of emancipation. A Cabinet meeting 
was held; after which Castlereagh informed the Viceroy that the 
Council of Ministers had been unanimous for granting the 
Catholic claims, but thought it inexpedient and improper to 
bind itself, at that time, by a positive pledge. It appeared after- 
wards, when the question was formally considered in 1801, that, 
instead of unanimity, there was marked division in the Cabinet, five 
Ministers being opposed to concession (Stanhope’s Life of Pitt) ; 
‘and Mr. Pitt concealed from Lord Cornwallis the important facts, 
that the King in 1795, and again in 1798, had declared to him an 
insuperable objection to the measure, and had not since been con- 
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sulted regarding it. The three interests thus bought up co-oper- 
ated eagerly with Government officials in promoting addresses to the 
Viceroy in tavour of Union; and these addresses are marshalled 
with great parade by Dr. Ingram as a genuine and comprehensive 
expression of national opinion. The utterly insignificant and men- 
dacious character of most of them—extorted from phantom corpora- 
tions, coerced tenants of absentee landlords, salaried officials, and 
criminals in the gaols—was exposed in one of the most powerful of 
Plunket’s anti-Union speeches. Dr. Ingram says the Catholics 
consented to Union through their leaders, Archbishop Troy and Lords 
Kenmare and Fingall. These gentlemen, though high in position, 
were not in any sense political leaders; their political sentiments had 
been publicly repudiated as servile by the general body of Catholics 
in 1792. The only meeting in reference to the Union which can 
be considered as a spontaneous and independent expression of 
Catholic opinion, was that held in Dublin, by leading men of 
middle class, to protest against it, O’Connell making on the occa- 
sion his maiden speech. The Catholic masses were cowed into 
silence. ‘They had no leader: Grattan was absent from the country 
and in ill-health; and at least two of the most prominent of 
those who imperfectly filled his place, Foster and Parnell, were 
strenuous opponents of their claims. The opinion of the country 
was declared in petitions from the free constituencies to the 
House of Commons. It is recorded in the “ Life of Grattan” by 
his son, that twenty-eight counties, twenty of them unanimous, and 
all the chief towns and trading corporations, forwarded addresses to 
Parliament, signed by 707,000 individuals, of whom 110,000 were 
freeholders, against Union; while oniy 7,000 individuals petitioned 
Parliament for it. Dr. Ingram seizes on this statement as a proof of 
the untrustworthy character of the younger Grattan’s narrative, but 
he only succeeds in discrediting himself. “He gives no authority 
for this statement,” Dr. Ingram says. “Of the seventy-four declara- 
tions and petitions in favour of the Union, four alone were signed by 
upwards of 9,330 persons.” Dr. Ingram gives no authority for his 
own statement, which, moreover, refers to addresses presented to the 
Viceroy ; whereas Grattan speaks of addresses presented to the House 
of Commons. And Dr. Ingram admits (page 123) that fifty-four 
petitions are recorded in the journals of Parliament as “against a 
Union,” and only two in its favour. The younger Grattan was a 
man of high position and character, who had access to original 
sources of information, and his work is praised by Mr. Lecky as the 
best history of Ireland for the period. 

The author contends, in the next place, that the purchase by 
Government of the interests of Irish proprietots of rotten boroughs 
was. a perfectly legitimate transaction, basing his position on two 
grounds. He says first, that Mr. Pitt in 1785 submitted to the 
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English House of Commons a scheme for buying up close boroughs 
in England at the rate of £27,000 each; second, that the rights 
involved were quite as valid as those of heritable jurisdiction in 
Scotland and Church patronage in Ireland, for which compensation 
was allowed by Acts of Parliament. As usual with Dr. Ingram, 
investigation stops short at the point most convenient for his argu- 
ment, which, taken altogether, as coming from a legal authority, is 
amazing. The English Parliament rejected the principle of com- 
pensation involved in Mr. Pitt’s scheme, and in the Reform 
movement of 1832 it was repudiated by all parties. Moreover, 
Pitt’s proposals in the English and Irish Parliaments were of a very. 
different character. The English proposals supposed the case of a 
man who, having for a time enjoyed possession of what belonged to 
another, was asked to restore it to the rightful owner, receiving the 
compensation considered equitable by both parties. The Irish 
scheme was the case of a man selling to a third party, and for his 
own benefit, what belonged to another, against the will of the 
owner, on conditions that not only extinguished the owner’s right, 
but compelled him to pay the price of the fraud practised on himself. 
Again, the rights of heritable jurisdiction and of Church patronage 
were founded in ancient law. The former was a relic of the feudal 
system, which for four centuries had been the constitution of the 
greater part of civilized Europe. The latter was older and stronger. 
Both canon and civil law allowed proprietors who endowed churches 
to reserve to themselves and their successors the privilege of pre- 
senting incumbents for the approbation of the bishop of the diocese. 
The interests of borough proprietors were founded in abuses growing 
up from time and decay, or an arbitrary exercise of royal preroga- 
tive, and were a plain usurpation of the rights of the people. The 
Trish Parliament had no power or authority, inherent or delegated, to 
traffic in the rights of the nation it represented. ‘The Legislature,” 
Locke says, “neither must nor can transfer the power of making 
laws to anybody else, or place it anywhere but where the people 
have.” Lord Castlereagh was frequently challenged in the House 
of Commons to submit the question of Union to the judgment of 
the constituencies by dissolving Parliament, but he persistently 
refused to do so. 

But then, Dr. Ingram says, the idea of bribing the borough pro- 
prietors is unintelligible. The decision did not rest with them, but 
with their tenants in possession ; and no Government could afford to 
bribe 300 members of the House of Commons. It is Dr. Ingram’s 
argument that is unintelligible, and indeed inexcusable, unless we 
allow him the theological benefit of invincible ignorance. The 
Government had no need of bribing 300 members; they only 
required a safe majority. More than one-third of the House was 
already bribed by places and pensions ; and the process by which » 
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majority was obtained is one of the best-known circumstances of the 
history which Dr. Ingram professes to write. Many members for 
rotten boroughs, who had been returned by the favour of pro- 
prietors, differing from their patrons, refused to vote for the Union; 
and these, observing the code of honour which ruled such cases, 
retired from Parliament by accepting some nominal office equivalent 
to the English Chiltern Hundreds. Others, who had bought their 
seats in hope of profit or advancement, were bribed by Government 
to resign or change sides. Twenty-seven vacancies thus created 
were filled by the Administration in the beginning of the session 
of 1800 with officers on the staff, and others, not unfrequently 
Englishmen or Scotchmen, on whom it could depend; and it was 
this accession of new members to a great army of pensioners and 
placemen, and a very few independent supporters, that enabled Lord 
Castlereagh to carry the Union. 

But, Dr. Ingram asserts, official records and the confidential letters 
of Lords Cornwallis and Castlereagh afford no evidence of corruption, 
nor of any payments from the English Treasury to the Irish Govern- 
ment, beyond £5,000 in 1799, and a promise of £8,000 or £10,000 
a year for five years, in 1800. Research can hardly have been 
exhaustive which failed to discover that documents relating to 
Trish administration since the viceroyalty of Lord Townshend, 
thirty years before the Union, when official corruption in 
Ireland became systematic and gigantic, are carefully guarded 
from public scrutiny; that a mass of confidential papers of the 
Duke of Portland and other chief promoters of the Union, bearing 
on that event, have been suppressed or destroyed; and that the cor- 
respondence of Cornwallis and Castlereagh has been carefully weeded 
and revised before publication. Surely precautions pointing so 
clearly to transactions that would not bear the light might have 
attracted some of the suspicion that runs riot over a payment of 
£4,000 to Jerusalem Whaley, frankly acknowledged and fully ex- 
plained in the “ Life of Grattan.” But the Cornwallis and Castle- 
reagh papers, even as edited, furnish abundant evidence of corruption. 
Lord Cornwallis goes so far as to apply to himself, in one letter, the 
lines of Dean Swift : 


“ From hell a Viceroy devil ascends, 
His budget with corruption crammed, 
The contributions of the damned, 
Which with unsparing hand he strows 
Through Courts and Senates, as he goes.” 


Lord Castlereagh, in a letter written to Mr. Cooke, his under-secretary 
and chief agent, in 1801, refers unmistakakly to the iniquitous 
practice by which Union was effected. And it appears clearly from 
those papers and the Life of Grattan that from £300,000 to 
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£400,000—about £83,000 in 1799, £175,000 in 1800, and £75,000 
in 1801—were expended in Ireland from the Secret Service Fund 
in connection with the passing of the Act of Union; and that ex- 
penditure for the purpose was by no means limited to this enormous 
outlay. Grattan always declared that only seven of the Government 
majority in the House of Commons were unbribed. Not one of the 
eminent men—Foster, Saurin, Plunket, Ponsonby, Burke, Curran, 
and many others—who openly charged Castlereagh to his face with 
bribery, though many of them afterwards held high office in the 
same Administration with him, ever retracted or qualified their 
accusations, 

Dr. Ingram, in his anxiety to clear the authors of the Union from 
reproach, quotes a warm letter of ,condolence from Plunket to the 
second Lord Londonderry, on his brother’s death, which is referred 
to as ‘the event which, in common with all his country and Europe, 
I deeply deplore.” Panegyric, however disinterested, can seldom 
be accepted as literal truth, and certainly not in this case. Lord 
Clare and Lord Castlereagh are linked together in historical memory, 
not only by their co-operation to destroy the independence of their 
country, but by the unwonted outbursts of popular animosity that 
insulted their lifeless remains. Mortification at being cast aside as 
a worn-out tool is said to have broken the strong spirit of Lord 
Clare, which bore lightly the accumulating load of national execra- 
tion that still weighs upon his grave. The close of Lord Castle- 
‘ reagh’s career was still more tragic, and its ghastliness was only 
heightened by the pomp of a public funeral. The procession, like 
the obsequies of his old confederate, was greeted with hooting and 
maledictions—the expression of savage popular hatred, which calamity 
could not moderate, nor the majesty of Death, clothed in unusual 
terrors, awe into silence. 

Perhaps the least admirable figure in the historical drama of the 
Union is the great Pitt himself. While in England, raised on a 
lofty pedestal of public esteem, he complacently received homage as 
the personification of political purity and austere virtue, his Irish 
policy was an abyss of infamy in which he descended to the vilest 
methods of political prostitution. 

Here we take leave of Dr. Ingram’s work. It undoubtedly dis- 
plays a command of the courage, talents, and arts which are held to 
qualify for eminence in some lower walks of the legal profession ; 
but it is singularly deficient in the knowledge, the sense of justice, 
the breadth of view, the power of discerning and impartially weighing 
leading facts, and drawing from them well-grounded conclusions, 
Which might fairly be expected in a writer who claims to be an 
historian, 
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SCIENCE. 


Siz Wittiam Arrxen has printed a lecture which was delivered last 
year to the Army Medical School at Netley. Its title, “ On the Animal 
Alkaloids,”* will be more intelligible to the medical profession than to 
the public, who take a not less keen interest in the progress of medical 
discovery. But the matter of the address deals with phenomena and 
researches of an exceptionally practical character. For some time past 
poisonous substances have been found in unwholesome food and within 
the body, which have gone far to confirm the belief that the animal 
economy may be poisoned or intoxicated with its own products. These 
poisons closely resemble the vegetable alkaloids in their effects. Such as 
are obtained from dead animal substances, and may impart poisonous 
properties to sausages or fish, are termed ptomaines, while those which are 
produced in the processes of life from the decomposition of albumenized 
substances are named leucomaines. These latter substances are found in 
muscular tissue and various glands, like the pancreas, and in the spleen. 
Several of them are remarkably stable compounds, which give up cyan- 
hydric acid. These substances are always being produced, and as 
constantly being eliminated; but if from any circumstance the 
elimination is less rapid than the production, the poisons accumulate 
within the body and produce disease. Some of them are got rid of | 
through the liver, kidneys, skin, lungs, and lining membrane of the 
intestine ; while others. are destroyed by the action of the oxygen of 
the blood as it passes through the tissues. It has been demonstrated 
that, in consequence of fatigue, the blood absorbs from the body substances 
which act as poisons, which produce the phenomena of prostration. But 
fatigue or sensations of a similar kind may come on after food is taken, and 
this is attributed to the decomposition of peptones yielding poisons, which 
are absorbed into the body. The other class of poisons—the ptomaines—is 
not only found in dead animal substances, but may be produced in the 
intestine ; they characterize diarrhea and typhoid fever, and are absorbed 
from the intestine into the blood. The liver may perhaps have the power 
of destroying their poisonous properties, but bronchial and other inflam- 
matory throat troubles may apparently result from the action of the lungs 
in separating from the blood poisonous gases absorbed in the intestine; 
the generally reputed action of the liver in relation to health is demon- 
strated experimentally by showing that the presence of bile acids in the 
blood lessens the action of the whole nervous system, and weakens the 
circulation. Ifthe function of the liver is impaired, excellent forms of 
food, like beef-tea, which are products of muscular waste, may be taken 
into the blood, and act as poisons. The alkaloids which result from 
_putrefaction commonly produce vomiting and purging, stimulate the 
1 On the Animal Alkaloids, the Ptomaines, Leucomaines, and Extractives, in their 
Pathological Relations: being a short summary of recent researches as to the 0 
of some diseases by or through the physiological processes going on during life.” Dy 
Sir William Aitken, Knt., M.D., F. RS. Professor of Pathology in the Army Medical 
€chool. London: H. K. Lewis. 1887. 
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action of the glands and the flow of tears. Paleness of the face may 
indicate the presence of a poison like muscarine, when associated with a 
slow, small, almost imperceptible pulse; while the scarlet skin, with 
rapid pulse, indicates a poison like atropine. These different effects may 
possibly, however, be different actions of the same poison; but it is 
interesting that atropine counteracts the effects of muscarine poisoning 
from unwholesome food. Finally, the author expresses his opinion that 
bacteria are rather a consequence than a cause of disease. 

Professor Nicholson’s “ Manual of Zoology”? has been re-written and 
re-cast, and now makes a substantial volume of more than 900 pages, but 
the essential characteristics of the original plan have still been adhered 
to. It is probably a compromise between a zoology such as the author | 
might have desired to write, and the work which the necessities of examina- 
tions prevailed on him to produce. 1t seems to us to attempt too much, 
so that the student’s knowledge gained from it is too superficial to be of 
much value in developing the naturalist. Some general account of a group 
is given, and, it may be, a discussion of its structure aud habits. But if 
the habits and life of animals are the essential part of zoology, then 
anatomy certainly receives more attention, and this is subordinated to 
classification. The author has also thought it necessary to touch upon 
the extinct groups of life. Though the Vertebrata occupy more than 450 
pages, this division is the weakest part of the work. The student gains 
no large ideas from it, and his attention is largely given to the mastery 
of details which are not always the most important. The lists of works 
of reference continue to be a valuable feature to guide the student :who 
has access to a library ; only, they have not always been revised to include 
important modern works. We should have preferred that the volume 
conduced to practical study, for the student naturally neglects work which 
the teacher does not insist upon; and the figures are rarely sufficiently 
good to stand in place of reference to natural objects, or materials in 
museums. Sometimes we should dissent from the nomenclature which 
is followed. Thus the so-called clavicle of the frog is certainly not 
the clavicle, but the pre-coracoid, for the clavicles are not deve- 
loped. In several cases old figures continue to be used though now 
known to be inaccurate, such as the shoulder girdle of ichthyosaurus and 
the pelvic arch of a dinosaur. In a work of this kind it is above all things 
desirable that an author should free himself from undue reverence for 
authority, so as to at least examine all the evidence available, and form 
his judgments independently, for, without such organizing labour and 
thought, the zoological student acquires a medley of ideas which happen 
for the time to be dominant, and have no logical connection. Although 
Professor Nicholson’s work seems to us to have defects, it is nevertheless a 
handy guide to the animal kingdom, which will meet the requirements of 
students whose time is limited, and for them its clear language, syste- 
matic treatment, and many useful figures will make it an acceptable guide. 
It is, moreover, the only modern Engiish work on the subject. 

“The Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada”* continue to 
make known in a worthy way some of the best scientific researches 


2“ A Manual of vey. | for the use of Students, with a General Introduction on the 


Principles of Zoology.” Henry Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., &c., Regius Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 

Ag ings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the year 1886.” 
Volume IV, Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 1887. 
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carried on inthe Dominion. The department of French literature is the 
shortest and least important, comprising an original poem, “ Le Pionnier,” 
articles on “ Le Golfe St. Laurent,” from 1600 to 1625 ; “ Un Pélerinage 
au Pays d’Evangeline,” and other documents of an historical character, 
In the second section, on English literature, are several articles which 
touch the borderland of science. Thus Professor Daniel Wilson discusses 
right-handedness and left-handedness, and concludes that left-handedness 
is due to an exceptional development of the right hemisphere of the brain. 
We have long observed that in left-handed persons the two sides of the 
bead are unsymmetrical, and in such cases as admitted of investigation 
this might be attributed to inheritance of the cerebral form of one parent 
in one hemisphere, and of the other parent in the other hemisphere ; and it 
is to this inheritance that we should be disposed to attribute the gift of 
left-handedness. Mr. Wurtele contributes an interesting record of the 
St. Maurice forges, the oldest active blast-furnace on the continent of 
America; and Professor Wilson’s article on the lost Atlantis, though 
leading to negative results, is interesting as embracing the evidence from 
many branches of science. In the third section, devoted to physical 
science, Dr. Sterry Hunt writes at length on the genetic history of 
crystalline rocks, which is based upon the crenitic hypothesis set forth inthe 
volume for the previous year. The conclusions at which the author arrives 
are, that the original plutonic mass of the earth, which was free from quartz, 
is the direct source of the basaltic rocks,and has been modified in three ways. 
First, the water circulating through it has removed the elements of the 
granitic, trachytic, and gneissic rocks and materials which contribute to the 
formation of crystalline schists and vein-stones. Secondly, the composition 
of the plutonic material has been further varied by interchange and 
replacement of carbonates, sulphates, and chlorides of calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, and potassium due to the further action of the same waters in 
carrying materials down from the surface. Thirdly, by processes of partial 
crystallization under igneo-aqueous conditions, a predominance of pyroxenic 
minerals has been separated on the one hand from the more felspathic 
rocks on the other. This revival of the views of Werner and the rejection 
of the teaching of Hutton carries us back to the infancy of geological 
theory ; but we doubt whether the science has not been fed too long on 
fact to abandon the attitude of strength, which has grown from such solid 
pabulum, for any theory. The only value of a theory is to bring order out 
of chaos by providing definite lines of research; but we fail to see any 
hope of such results following from these latest speculations of their 
distinguished author. Dr. E. J. Chapman finds the colouring matter of 
black tourmalines to be ferro-ferric oxide. An interesting article 
by Dr. Sandford Fleming discusses the changes for the reckoning 
of time which it would be desirable to introduce with the twentieth 
century. Dr. Sterry Hunt also contributes a supplement to his natural 
system in mineralogy. It does not vary the views originally set 
forth, but contributes a number of interesting tables bearing upon the 
solubility of minerals as a means of showing the relation of the silicates to 
each other, in harmony with the Neptunian views which the author has 
elsewhere elaborated. Dr. Bell has some notes on ice, in which he finds 
field ice to be a much more important agent in the transport of earthy 
matter than icebergs. Anchor-ice is described as familiar to almost every 
one in Canada, forming as a spongy mass in brooks and rivers and on the 
bottoms of rapids; and the descent of frost into the ground with the 
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advance of spring is attested by the circumstance.that drains placed at five 
or six feet below the surface continue to run all winter at posts of the 
Hudson Bay Company, but are usually converted in the month of May 
into solid prisms of ice. In the geological and biological sciences the 
memoirs are of less than usual importance. Mr. Penhallow discusses the 
mechanism of movement in Cucurbita, Vitis, and Robinia, in which it is 
shown that the direction of bending depends upon the distribution of the 
bast in the leaflets, and that the bast is so placed that they can only curve 
downwards, Sir William Dawson contributes a description of fossil plants 
in the Laramie formation of Canada. The flora of the upper Laramie 
beds, which the author regards as eocene, is richer than that of the lower 
Laramie flora, which in the United States is associated with saurian remains. _ 
Mr. Whiteaves commences the illustration of the Devonian fossil fishes 
of Canada with an excellent account of the structure of some species of 
pterichthys and other genera well known in the rocks of Scotland. And 
the same author makes a valuable report on the marine invertebrata 
dredged by Dr. G. M. Dawson from the coast of British Columbia. Many 
other valuable memoirs are comprised in the volume,in which Mr. Matthews 
contributes to a knowledge of trilobites, and Professor Lapworth to a 
knowledge of graptolites from the lower primary strata. 

The scientific articles in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” ‘ are of two 
kinds: a series of general treatises on divisions of science, and a series of 
shorter detailed accounts of subjects of more or less general interest. In 
volume xvii. the former group is represented by treatises on the 
Muscinew, the Myriapoda, the Nematoidea, Nemertines ; on Narcotics, 
Neuralgia, Nutrition, Ophthalmology, the Nebular Theory, Numerals, 
Numbers, Optics. As examples of the detailed method of treatment may 
be instanced articles on the Mouse, Mule, Mussel, Negro, Nightingale, 
Oak, Oat, Olive, Oils, Opium, Murrain, Nickel, Nitrogen, Nitro-Glycerine. 
From the variety of authorship the treatment is necessarily uneven, and in 
some cases it may be perhaps doubted whether the articles adequately 
reflect the existing fields of science with which they deal; a result pro- 
bably inevitable from the limitation of space no less than from the 
method in which the work is divided. We briefly indicate the nature of 
afew of these sections, which have all been written by authorities on 
the subjects discussed. The article on the mouse is made to include 
some account of the Murine, which comprises the rats and mice of the 
Old and New Worlds. A good outline is given of the classification of 
the group, and of the geographical distribution of the genera. The mule 
is discussed from the practical point of view as to method of breeding, 
physical characteristics, relative importance, and carrying powers, and 
value in different countries. The infectious diseases of cattle termed 
“ murrains,” such as anthrax, rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot-and- 
mouth disease, are each described from the historical point of view, as to 
symptoms and prevention. Professor Goebel’s article on the Muscines 
is an excellent account of the liverworts and mosses, in which the best 
results of modern microscopical research are combined with a systematic 
account of the families of the group, and indications are given of the 
nature of the relations of these plants to higher and lower groups. Mr. 
Smith’s account of the mushroom is scarcely satisfactory, either in de- 
scription, structure, or in distinction of the edible varieties from poisonous 
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plants. Professor Lankester contributes a short paper on the sea-mussel 
and fresh-water mussels, which gives but scant attention to anatomical 
details, and concerns itself chiefly with the commercial aspect of the subject. 
Professor Moseley’s discussion of the Myriapoda is a valuable outline of the 
anatomy and primary classification of the allies of the centipedes. These 
animals are grouped with the insects and spiders in the class Tracheata, 
of which they form a natural division. The author remarks that the 
three pairs of larval legs of the Myriapoda were formerly supposed to 
correspond with the three pairs of legs of insects. But since there is no 
second maxillz in Myriapods, the first pair of legs in the larva must 
correspond with the second maxillz of insects. The negro race is divided 
by Professor Keane into the Papuan of Malaysia and Australasia and the 
negro of Africa. ‘Twelve characters are enumerated in which the negro 
approaches the quadrumana, but the approximation constitutes but a 
slight divergence from the rest of mankind, and in no one tribe of 
negros are all the characteristics found on which the author insists. 
It is remarked that “no full-blooded negro has ever been dis- 
tinguished as a man of science, a poet, or an artist, and the 
fundamental equality claimed for him by ignorant philanthropists is 
belied by the whole history of the race throughout the historic 
period.’”” Geographical enumeration of the negro tribes of Africa forms 
a long list of a population estimated at 180,000,000. Mr. Beddard’s 
account of the Nematoidea is chiefly concerned with the structure, mode 
of life, and habits of the allies of the hair-worms, and the allies of 
Trichina. Professor Hubrecht gives a fuller discussion of the nema- 
tine worms, which are characterized by having a retractile proboscis and 
ciliated skin. They form an interesting group of marine animals, some of 
which live among corals and alge, while others hide in the mud or sand of 
the bottom, and protect the body by secreting a gelatinous sheath. The 
author limits himself to their anatomy and development. The metal nickel 
is described as to its ores, the best of which are imported from New Cale- 
donia. It is chiefly worked in France byFrench firms. The extraction of the 
metal is described, and Professor Dittmar concludes with an account of 
its purification and alloys. The same author has an interesting discussion 
of nitrogen, chiefly in relation to its compounds, such as ammonia 
nitrates and nitrogenous carbon compounds, in which many chemical 
formule are given in illustration of the group. Nitro-glycerine is de- 
scribed by Sir Frederick Abel, who remarks that, although it causes severe 
headache when handled, the health of those who are working with it is 
not permanently injured. The author confines himself to some account 
of its general properties, and a brief statement of the manufacture of blast- 
ing gelatine and other recent inventions. The birds are treated by Pro- 
fessor Newton with great Jearning. He invariably quotes authorities 
and enriches his descriptions with classical references, as well as 
much more of the spirit of natural history than is to be fouad 
in the writings of his colleagues, who know the animals which they 
describe chiefly from appearances in spirit. His account of the 
nightingale, and the many other birds which are briefly noticed, is remark- 
able for the wealth of observation of the living animals, just\as many of 
the other excellent memoirs which we have referred to are distinguished 
by the scantiness of such records. Professor Cayley treats of the par- 
tition of numbers, and Professor W.R. Smith of numerals. One of 
the most masterly articles is the treatise on Nutrition by Professor 
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Arthur Gamgee. First, an account is given of the organs of digestion 
and of the movements and secretions of the alimentary canal, as well as of 
the various glands which secrete juices which play an important part in 
digestion. The second part of the article examines the absorption of 
nutritive matters into the blood; a third part considers the chemical 
processes which go on in the tissues and organs of the body; while the 
fourth part is devoted to processes of excretion, such as the separation 
of urea from the body. It is caleulated that the total income and ex- 
penditure of energy in twenty-four hours corresponds to the amount 
of heat required to raise 595 lbs. of water from the temperature of 
melting ice to the boiling-point. The author conceives that the heat 
is produced first in the muscles and secondly in the glands. It does not 
appear to be possible to calculate the amount of mechanical work within ~ 
the body, which is eventually transformed into heat ; but in the case of the 
heart, the work done is equal to the energy which would result from the 
combustion of 386 grains of carbon. Experiments made with the separate 
muscles have shown that animals are more economical machines than the 
most perfect steam-engines, for while the latter cannot convert more than 
one-eighth of their energy into work, the animal has one-fifth of its energy 
available for external labour. 

An inspector of schools has exceptional experience of teaching, and if 
familiarity with the subject in its practical aspects can suggest improve- 
ments, Mr. Jolly should be well qualified to speak on the teaching of 
geography,’ which he regards as the worst-taught of common subjects. 
His views on the right method of teaching have been set before the 
Scottish Geographical Society in a lecture which is now enlarged and 
republished. The author dwells first on the defects of teaching, pointing 
out that very few children know the nature of either the manufactured 
or natural produce which they learn to associate with some town or 
district, while the poor pupil too frequently acquires from books the 
knowledge which ought to have been obtained from maps, his main 
contention being, that all knowledge should be real knowledge, which the 
pupil can make his own with reasonable effort. Geography is certainly 
one of the most accurate of studies, and we entirely sympathize with the 
author in his criticism of prevalent loose teaching. In the way of 
improvement, the use of sand and similar substances is recommended 
for modelling the physical features of the country before the eyes of the 
pupil, while rivers may be produced easily enough after the board has 
been overspread with clay. Toys are utilized to indicate the positions 
of railways, towns, and churches. ‘The points of the compass are easily 
learned from the position of the sun, or by means of the compass itself. 
The difficulty of realizing the nature of maps is largely dependent 
upon ignorance of the art of making maps from nature, and, if the pupil 
once learned how to be independent of maps, we should be disposed 
to regard the map, like a dictionary, as a work of reference. The author 
would begin by teaching geography in object lessons, and so as to utilize 
the child’s knowledge and experience. Many practical suggestions are 
offered as to the use of the map, which seems the main source of informa- 
tion for pupil and teacher ; and the familiar orange is utilized in illustrat- 
ing what we may term the geographical constants of the earth’s surface ; 
. > “The Realistic Teaching of Geography: its principles, especially in regard to 
initiatory notions ; the correction of ag errors; and —. of simple demon- 
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and passing on from Jatitude and longitude to the inclination of the 
earth’s axis, the succession of the seasons, the variation of the day and 
night, the pupil is led up to the phases of the moon and eclipses. The 
article is addressed apparently te elementary teachers, but we trust that 
before long even they will cease to be content with the modest ideal here 
put before them. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


Mr. James Brycz’s contribution’ to the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies is an excellent example of the method he recommends for dis- 
covering the main tendencies guiding the development of national insti- 
tutions. The method consists in inquiring what views were held and 
predictions made concerning them by acute and well-informed contem- 
porary observers at different periods of their development, and then 
examining how far these predictions have been verified or falsified. Mr. 
Bryce selects two writers on the American constitution—Hamilton, 
whose book, “ The Federalist,” was written in 1788, the year the constitu- 
tion of the United States was accepted by the majority of the States; 
and De Tocqueville, whose “ Democracy in America ” comes in just half 
way between 1788 and our own time. A comparison of Hamil- 
ton’s views with the subsequent history of the constitution leads 
Mr. Bryce to the conclusion that “these wisest men of their times 
did not foresee what strike us now as the specially character. 
istic virtues and faults of American democracy.” This is a con- 
clusion for which all students of history will be prepared, for “ history 
teaches nothing more plainly than the vanity of predictions in the realm 
of what we call the moral and political sciences, in religion, in ethics, in 
sociology, in government, and politics.’ No true philosopher will 
venture to predict anything “ beyond the near future—that is to say, 
beyond the lifetime of the generation which already holds power.” 
Some “happy guesses about times to come”’ are to be met with now 
and then in the works of great thinkers; but they are few compared with 
the multitude of worthless ones. It would seem, therefore, that 
the lessons of history are capable of only very limited application 
in politics, and that statesmen never can or ought to try to see far 
ahead, or to aim at any national ends but those which can be accom- 
plished “ within the lifetime of the generation in power.” The Opportunist 
is the only true philosopher in politics: is this Mr. Bryce’s meaning? 
De Tocqueville’s great work offers splendid scope for the application of 
Mr. Bryce’s method. But first he inquires to what extent we are justi- 
fied in relying on De Tocqueville’s judgment. He had three defects 
which we must be on our guard against: he had an excessive tendency to 
a priori or deductive reasoning, which his powers of observation followed 
instead of leading ; he had an insufficient knowledge of England, conse- 
quently much that he took to be American was simply English ; he was 
always thinking of France, and that coloured all his views.,, Mr. Bryce 
summarizes very ably and briefly the impressions De Tocqueville 
received, and shows that even that singularly acute observer did not 

1 “The Predictions of Hamilton and De Tocqueville.” (Johns Hopkins University 
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get to the bottom of the political and social phenomena of America. 
After enumerating the principal changes since De Tocqueville wrote, 
Mr. Bryce goes through the list of his predictions, to see how far each 
has been verified or the reverse. The process is instructive, if rather dull 
for readers who are not students. But, in fact, the essay is “a study,” 
and intended for students. If their subject should be the American 
Constitution, or even democratic institutions generally, they will find 
invaluable aid in this study by Mr. Bryce. 

Amongst the many effects, good, bad, and indifferent, of the adoption 
of the Home Rule platform by the Liberal party, one at least must 
be admitted by all to be purely good; and that is the eager attention 
now for the first time given in England to Ireland’s sorrowful story. 
Long before that memorable event, pregnant with we know not yet what’ 
mighty consequences, “ the past misgovernment and neglect of Ireland ”’ 
was a commonplace in all discussions on Irish affairs. But of the 
speakers who so glibly used the phrase not one in a hundred had any 
idea what that misgovernment was, or could give a single instance of it. 
Now, however, ignorance, and indifference more fatal than ignorance, are 
passing away. For the last eighteen months a flood of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and lectures—seldom telling the whole truth, and not always 
telling nothing but the truth, but still generally containing an important 
element of truth-—has poured itself over the kingdom. Gradually, it 
may be hoped, a pretty fair and connected view of the salient points of 
Irish history will be diffused throughout the electorate, and the origins of 
many perplexing problems of the day will be understood—an indispens- 
able condition of any intelligent discussion of their solution. We have 
before us one of the most recent types of the better sort of these short 
histories ad hoc. “ English Misrule in Jreland ”? is, as its title indicates, 
an indictment of the English Government from its earliest connection 
with Ireland down to the present year—almost the present month. It 
is pervaded by a spirit of fierce indignation, which sometimes carries the 
writer’s facile pen too far, especially when he comes to recent times. It 
is, however, frankly ex parte, and, like all such accounts, it will serve to 
call forth, if it does not accurately state, the real facts, and all that can be 
said in extenuation of them, as well as their consequences. The more 
Irish history is studied the more its continuity becomes recognizable, and 
the causal connection between the present evils and the crimes of the 
past becomes clear. There is a real danger that in the heat of the battle 
now going on righteous indignation against past generations may vent 
itself in blind revenge on the present, forgetting, what posterity will 
surely recognize, that the existing generation is not responsible for what 
centuries have created. What it will be held responsible for is any 
unreasonable opposition or wilful indifference to just proposals for 
amelioration. Mr. Dadson’s pages teem with evidence of the direct and 
sole responsibility of England for the unhappy relations of different 
sections of the Irish people towards each other, as well as of their 
disaffection towards the English connection; and there is considerable 
danger at the present moment that the English nation may be guilty 
once again of a base and cruel injustice to Ireland by shifting the odium 
and other penalties of England’s former injustice from her own broad 
shoulders to the weak backs of a section of Irishmen, whose past conduct 


* “English Misrule in Ireland (1171-1887).” By Arthur J, Dadson. London: 
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and present unpopularity are as much the direct outcome of England’s 
devilish policy as any other feature of Ireland’s present unhappy 
condition. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley perceive this danger clearly 
enough, and no doubt will endeavour in the future, as in the past, to 
avoid it; but in the heat of a great popular movement for agrarian 
reform and national liberty, embittered by clashing interests and party 
hatreds, the task may prove too great for their strength. The spread of 
a more intimate knowledge of England’s dealings with Ireland cannot fail 
to strengthen the hands of all who think that England ought, at her 
own expense, to make good the damage she alone has done. These 
reflections have been suggested by the perusal of Mr. Dadson’s graphic 
sketch of “English Misrule in Ireland.” Possibly they are not exactly 
what Mr. Dadson intended to eall forth, We may mention that 
Mr. Dadson is in favour of land nationalization in England and Ireland. 
To Mr. Davitt “belongs the honour of having first advocated a doctrine 
which alone can solve the agrarian difficulties.” 

Mr. E. J. Rapson’s essay on “The Struggle between England and 
France for Supremacy in India”’* is well written and timely. For it 
puts into a small space the true, or at least the truer, account of the 
events of that crucial epoch. Since Colonel Malleson, prompted by a 
paper in the Wational Review in 1862, examined the contemporary French 
and English official documents relating to the matter, and published his 
“ History of the French in India,” a fiood of light has been thrown upon 
the policy and aims of both English and French; and especially there 
has been a reversal of the unjust judgment passed on that great French- 
man, Dupleix. Mr. Rapson brings out very clearly the conclusions 
deducible from this new information, and some of them are curious 
enough, and instructive too, if we look back on them from the standpoint 
of to-day. Nothing is clearer than that the English aimed only at money- 
making by trade, and had no desire ‘for territorial possessions. The 
French, on the other hand, saw that it was possible to establish a 
formidable European power in India, and trusted to be in a position then 
to drive the English out, and to keep the trade of India to themselves. 
It is impossible to read the history of the struggle without being struck 
by the number and suddenness of the fluctuations of fortune which the 
English and French alternately experienced. We cannot but think that 
Mr. Rapson attributes too much importance to them. We do not believe 
that the thread on which hung the destiny of India had so few strands as 
this author seems to think. 

A new edition of “ The Wealth of Nations ’”’* without notes does not 
call for much comment. It is a satisfactory indication of the increased 
demand for the book, which proves the existence of a growing 
desire to study the original works of the great masters of economic 
thought, and to comprehend those fundamental principles, which are 80 
fiercely attacked by modern Socialists, and often but feebly defended by 
the successors of Ricardo and Mill. Is it also a sign of the times that 
Messrs. Bell have entrusted the editing of Adam Smith to an eminent 
Socialist writer? Mr. Belfort Bax has not taken much advantage of the 
opportunity, such as it was. He has supplied no gloss inj the form of 
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notes, nor has he attempted to bring the discussion of disputed doctrines 
down to date. He contents himself with contributing a very brief 
mention of the principal writers on this subject from its earliest germs, 
first clearly traceable in Aristotle, down to its recent development in 
Marx and the “nibbling” of Sidgwick and the “vulgar economists” at 
some inconvenient doctrines of the classical school. The editor keeps 
his Socialism well in hand, but it shows itself by little signs occasionally. 

Count Paul Vasili continues his very lively and clever letters on the 
society of the various European capitals. The first series closes with 
“Ta Société de Rome; ”* and before we have had time to read it he 
presents us with the first volume of a new undertaking—a study of 
Parisian society. Rome offers unequalled scope for treatment after the 
manuer of our “indiscreet” diplomat. There alone we find two powerful 
Courts, one of them absolutely unique, each with its own separate entour- 
age, having few points of contact, at best strangers, but often profoundly 
hostile in aim and sentiment, yet living side by side in the same capital, 
and that the most ancient and historically interesting in Europe. Rome 
is the most diplomatic city in the world-——the best political observatory. 
Count Vasili likens it to a drawing-room, not very large, not very 
sumptuous, but with windows opening towards every point of the horizon. 
The sketches of the principal personages of the Italian Court are like all 
the author’s pen-and-ink portraits, full of life and individuality. “La 
Société de Rome” is not so full of indiscrétions as some of the author's 
previous letters. But it is certainly not less interesting. Evidently he 
likes the Court and nobility of the Capitale laique. He respects the 
King and his family. Humbert is “le roi moderne, le roi démocrate ”—a 
“roi gentilhomme,” determined not to be a “roi des grands seigneurs.’’ 
As for Queen Marguerite, he can hardly find words good enough for her. 
The Prince of Naples, their only son, who attains his majority (18) in the 
present month of November, is intelligent and well educated in body and 
mind. With a few skilful touches the author introduces in succession 
all the representatives at the Quirinal of the various Sovereigns of Europe. 
The English Ambassador, “Sir Lumley,” is an excellent artist, and he 
represents England “ avenante, souriante, et bon enfant.’’ His palace is 
as comfortable as an English manor-house, and “il y a féte chez lui 4 toute 
saison.” The reader will find many well-written and interesting chapters on 
the Italian constitution, the personnel of the Ministry, the army, the navy, 
the foreign policy, the urt, the literature, and press of Italy. The author 
claims special interest and importance for his letters on the Vatican, 
“car il est donné & peu de gens de pénétrer dans la mystérieuse intimité 
de Léon XIII.” He contradicts the common opinion that the Pope is 
avaricious. Leo XIII. gives little to his relatives, who grumble in con- 
sequence, but he devotes all he has to the maintenance and restoration of 
the influence and prestige of the Papal Court. 

Count Vasili’s latest work, “La Société de Paris,’’® displays all its 
author’s characteristics. Only the first volume has as yet appeared, and 
it is exclusively devoted to “ Le Grand Monde.” It contains, like all the 
author’s other works, a great number of portraits of conspicuous person- 
ages. The members of the Orleans family and their personal adherents 
occupy the chief place. He sets himself to picture the Court of Philippe 

5 “La Société de Rome.” Edition augmentée de lettres inédites. Comte Paul 
Vasili. Paris: Nouvelle Revue. 1887. 
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VII., and the persons who would compose it, if the Comte de Paris were 
called to the throne. Such speculations are generally wide of the mark, 
but in Count Vasili’s hands they form an admirable means of connecting 
together his separate sketches, and of introducing numberless little per- 
sonal traits and illustrative anecdotes, which would otherwise want cohesion. 
In the latter half of this volume, the “ Monde d’aujourd’hui,” its life, in 
and outside of the capital, its sport, its clubs, its art, and its charities, are 
treated at rather tedious length. The interminable procession of por- 
traits at last becomes wearisome, notwithstanding the artist’s fertile 
invention and his skill in posing and framing. 

There are a number of excellent hints and suggestions in Dr. Geikie’s 
“The Teaching of Geography,”” a book which should be inwardly 
digested by all unfortunates who are expected to instruct English boys 
and girls in that little-taught and ill-taught subject. The neglect of 
geography in our schools of all kinds is shameful. Unfortunately the 
remedy is not easy to find. There is not in the English language a single 
text-book on the subject that can be considered even moderately satis- 
factory. Most of them contain little beyond strings of names that have 
to be learned by heart. The teachers have themselves never been taught 
properly, and naturally they cannot teach. For, in truth, geography, 
properly understood, is one of the most comprehensive of all subjects. 
it has points of contact with a host of sciences—history, ethnology, 
philology, geology, natural history, astronomy—in fact, almost every 
science and every sort of information enters indirectly into geography. 
The ideal teacher should have a considerable acquaintance with all of 
them. No short text-book can give young pupils all they require, and as 
the ideal teacher must do without text-books, he must be no ordinary 
school assistant. But one may be, or by patient self-prevaration may 
become, a good teacher while yet a long way off the ideal. Any one who 
desires to know how he should set about this useful and by no means 
easy undertaking cannot do better than read Dr. Geikie’s little book. 
He must not be discouraged by the somewhat exacting nature of the 
author’s requirements. It must be confessed that many of them are 
quite impossible under ordinary circumstances. But, even if the teacher 
passes by a considerable number of the author’s counsels of perfection, he 
will still find a thousand hints which are perfectly practicable, and he 
will at least understand how geography ought to be taught, and what an 
excellent medium it might be made for conveying all kinds of useful 
information to young minds, and stimulating their powers of observa- 
tion. 

We have before us some very sensible notes and comments on the law 
of Copyright,° national and international, “ by a publisher,” who modestly 
announces that he has not the vanity to consider himself an author. He 
puts the case as between authors, publishers, and the public very fairly. 
The pamphlet consists in part of a previous sketch on the same subject, 
founded on the report of the Commissioners, and Sir James Stephen’s 
Digest; but much new matter has been added. In the appendix will be 
found the text of the International and Colonial Copyright Act, 1886, the 
Articles of the International Copyright Union, and the Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Law relating to Copyright, introduced this Session. 

7 «The Teaching of Geography.” (Macmillan’s Geographical Series.) By Archibald 
Geikie, F.RS., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


% “Copyright, National and International: with some remarks on the position of 
Authors and Publishers.” By a Publisher. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1887. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Symonps has now added to the five volumes, which so exhaustively 
dealt with “ Renaissance in Italy,”* other two, still bearing the old name, 
but the particular province of which is indicated in the sub-title, “ Catholic 
Reaction.”” These tell in orderly and readable narrative, often rising 
into passages of great force and beauty, the melancholy, the heart- rending 
story of the decadence of Italy during the remaining seventy years of the 
sixteenth century after the battle of Pavia and the ‘sack of Rome. This 
cannot be better described than in Mr. Symonds’s own words, as “ the 
tragic history of the oldest and most beautiful, the noblest and most 
venerable, the freest and most gifted of Europe’ 3 daughters, delivered 
over to the devilry that issued from the most incompetent and arrogantly 
stupid of the European sisterhood and to the cruelty, inspired by panic, 
of an impious theocracy.” He has for his theme the truly awful action 
of the Inquisition, and the subtler, but perhaps more disastrous, influence 
of the Jesuits, with the results of the five other “ Spanish devils” which 
entered Italy after 1530—namely, vice-royal rule, an ‘insolent soldiery 
quartered on the people, fantastical taxation, petty princedom, and effemi- 
nate hidalgoism. The general effect of their sojourn was that “ Broad 
regions, like the patrimony of St. Peter and Calabria, were given over to 
marauding bandits; wide tracts of ‘country, like the Sienese Maremma, 
were abandoned to malaria; wolves prowled through empty villages round 
Milan; in every city pestilence swept off its hundreds daily ; manu- 
factures, commerce, agriculture, the industries of town and rural district, 
ceased ; the Courts swarmed with petty nobles, who vaunted paltry titles, 
and resigned their wives to Cicisbei and their sons to sloth; art and 
learning ‘languishe d; there was not a man who ventured to speak out his 
thought or write the truth; and over the Dead Sea of spcial putrefaction 
floated the sickening oil of Jesuitical hypocrisy.” Within the compass 
of Mr. Symonds’s “scheme naturally come also the life and work of 
Torquato Tasso, of Giordano Bruno, of Fra Paolo Sarpi, and of other 
sous of Italy of light and leading. ‘To them, and to the history of the 
development of music and painting, the second volume, or second part, as 
the author prefers to call it, is devoted. 

Laying down Mr. Symonds’ s work, where incidental whites only is given 
to the methods by which one Alessandro Farnese, better known as Pope 
Paul III., taking advantage of the opportunities which his elevation to 
the chair of 8. Peter afforded him, succeeded in creating the Duchy of 
Parma for his descendants, it is appropriate that a work dealing at length 
with the life of another Alessandro Farnese,’ his great grandson, should be 
taken next in order for notice. This bulky volume, the result evidently 
of much labour and research, comes from the pen of one of the Farnesi’s 
countrymen, Signor Pietro Fea, who writes of course in his own liquid 
and musical language. Here are set out in detail those services by which 
the Farnesi repaid in the Netherlands Spanish patronage at home. The 
Alessandro Farnese, whose military operations are the main theme of 
Signor Fea’s volume, is that Duke of Parma whose intervention was 
meant to be so valuable in Philip II.’s expedition against England—that 

1 “ Renaissance in Italy. The Catholic Reaction.” In two parts. By John 
Addington Symonds. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. | 


2 “Alessandro Farnese, Duca di Parma.” _ Narrazione storica e militare. Da 
Pietro Fea. Roma: Fratelli Bocca. London: Triibner & Co. 1886. 
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expedition which was intended to be invincible, but which somehow did 
not answer Spanish expectations. To this, however, one chapter only is 
devoted. The Low Countries is the scene where the Duke of Parma 
fought battles and conducted sieges for his master, and it is to the annals 
of our neighbours of Holland and Belgium that this work is chiefly 
pertinent. 

“The Story of the Nations” is one of the numerous “series” of 
books of information which appear to be now so much the vogue with 
publishers, and which serve the purpose of retailing all sorts of know- 
ledge at a cheap rate to a miscellaneous public. Two volumes of this 
particular series are before us. One of these, the ninth which has 
appeared, is devoted to the history of the Saracens, and the duty of com- 
piling it has been entrusted to Mr. Arthur Gilman.? It is said to give 
their history from the earliest times, but the period before Mohammed is 
dealt with in a summary manner, and it is evident that Mr. Gilman first 
seriously settles down to his task, so to say, when he begins to relate the 
circumstances of the career of the Prophet of Allah, From internal 
evidence it would seem that Mr. Gilman has youthful readers chiefly in 
mind. At any rate, he adopts a very familiar style of narrative ; but 
why, for the sake of familiarity, should it be necessary on occasion to 
sink into something like slovenliness of writing? Boys of the Standards! 
bend your minds to the analysis of this fragment of Queen’s English 
“as she is wrote” by a Master of Arts: “ During these peaceful years 
Mohammed busied himself as a man of affairs in the management of 
Kadija’s caravans, going to distant places, as he had before, but he did 
not prove so capable as a husband as he had when simple agent, and the 
wealth of his wife rather diminished than increased.” Style and grammar 
apart, however, the story is extremely interesting, and Mr. Gilman has 
compressed into a short space a large amount of information. 

The other member of the family of “ The Story of the Nations” now to 
hand has reached a second edition. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who is 
responsible for this volume, covers ground very closely allied to that 
occupied by Mr. Gilman. He relates the story of “ The Moors in Spain.” * 
He has had the collaboration of the last-mentioned gentleman, who, how- 
ever, either did not try, or did not succeed in the endeavour, to per- 
suade him to spell favour and like words without one letter which it is 
customary in England to employ. Both books have the advantage of 
maps and numerous illustrations. 

The “ Crimes of Christianity ”* is the truculent title of a little book 
published with a fiercely polemical intent. It is with some diffidence 
that one ventures to suggest that this title is perhaps misapplicd, and 
that atitle more ‘suitable to the contents of the volume, though not so 
useful for the object of its publication, would have been “The Crimes of 
Christendom ” or “The Crimes of Christians.”’ Mr. G. W. Foote and 
Mr. F. M. Wheeler, who have written the book and given it its title, and 
explained the useful purpose they have had in mind, and who, therefore, 
ought to know, think otherwise. They have not yet done with this sub- 
ject, there being at least another volume to follow ; but when they have they 


8 **The Saracens from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Bagdad.” By Arthur 
Gilman, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 

* «The Moors in Spain.” By Stanley Lane-Poole, with the collaboration of Arthur 
Gilman. Second edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 

5 “Crimes of Christianity.” By G. W. Foote and F. M. Wheeler. Vol. I, London 
Progressive Publishing Company. 1887, 
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might turn their attention to kindred studies and compile a history of the 
Crimes of Trade-Unionism or of any other association of men who have 
been known to pursue conduct outside their professed principles, and even 
directly opposed to them. Meanwhile, we commend tiis effort to the notice 
of those religious teachers whose primary duty it is to defend the fair 
fame of the Christian faith before the class of people whe are likely to be 
affected by it. 

Mr. Fulford Vicary has followed up his previous works on Scandinavian 
matters with a volume which, under the title of “Saga Time,” ® gives a 
general view of life among the warriors of the North. “ Saga time,”’ we 
are told, “flourished from the year 870 to the year 1030. They were 
not written down until a century later,’ Snorri Sturlasson and Saxo- 
Grammaticus, the chief Saga writers, dying respectively in 1241 and 1208. 
Of Odin there are four different accounts given. Sturlagson says he was 
the chief man of Asgard, a town in Asia. He embalmed the head of 
Mimer, the wisest of men, so that it still spoke wisdom. He travelled 
North, and sent a woman named Grefion to Sweden, where the king 
promised her as much land as she could plough in a day. She changed 
her four giant sons into bulls, and they ploughed up so much land as to 
produce the island of Sjaelland. The way thus paved for a by woman’s 
wit, Odin went to Sweden, where he practised sorcery, | isited the dead, 
made laws, and directed sacrificial feasts, dying at last a “ straw-death. 
Turning to more modern theories, Herr Hohnberg, in 1850, states that 
the worship of Odin arose from “the Druidical culture in the Bronze 
age,” and was brought to Scandinavia by the Phcenicians: Baldr being 
Baal with d added, as was usual in the North. He also sdys that Buddha 
and Odin are the same, for some of the worshippers of Buddha settled in 
Western and Northern Europe. Some of the most curious of the manners 
and customs of Saga time are those respecting duelling, foster-brotherhood, 
marriage, and inheritance. Among these people—steepéd, as this book 
shows, in blood and mead—one now and then finds curious gleams of 
civilization : for instance, a duel was usually at an end at the first blood 
drawn, though as a contrast to this may be set another kind of duel 
fought in a closed barrel, one man armed with a sword, one with a club. 
The barrel was not opened till one was dead. Too prominent for refine- 
ment or advanced civilization was the huge vat of drink in the middle of 
the house, which at first consisted only of a hall with a door at each end, 
one for men and one for women. On great occasions “‘ it was bad taste 
not to get tipsy, and find a bed on the rushes on the floor. It also cast a 
reflection on the brewing, as ale was brewed as strong as possible, and if 
its effect was not apparent, it gave rise to disparaging comment. At one 
time the taxes in Norway were paid im natura, and that was malt.” The 
negotiation of a marriage, which was expressively and appropriately called 
“brud-kaup,” or wife-deal, generally took place when the girl was about 
fifteen, and was opened by the suitor’s nearest friend, who called on the 
bride’s parents, and, as he was leaving, referred casually to the object of 
his visit. Resemblances to Grecian civilization are not wanting among 
the Northmen. The custom of putting a newly born child on the ground, 
to be taken up by the father or else be exposed to die ; cremation, which 
is supposed to have been sometimes practised in Northern Europe “ far 
back in the mists of time ;” belief in Nonner or fates, regarding cries of 


seer, Saga Time.” By J. Fulford Vicary. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Cos 
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birds as an oracle, going down to hell to see the dead, the appearance of 
Odin as an ordinary man to help Sigurd in difficulties, the apple of eternal 
youth—are all points which remind us of the Greeks. The Northern stories 
have more repetition and Jess freshness and brightness of invention, and 
are more gross and material. Even ghosts had to fight and have their 
heads cut off to satisfy the Northern imagination. On page 125 we have 
a Scandinavian version of Solomon’s judgment. The book contains some 
interesting illustrations, the reproduction of an old chart and that of a 
very pretty statuette of Krake for frontispiece; and concludes with an 
outline of the “ Vélsungasaga,” an Icelandic poem of the thirteenth 
century, compiled from “the romance of Sigurd, the story of the serpent, 
or dragon, Faavner, the romance of Gudrun, and the romance of Bryn- 
hild.”” 

The indictment of Mr. Froude, by those who think he has been the 
cause of grievous injustice to Carlyle’s memory, does not seem to draw to 
a conclusion. The sinner has not yet been forgiven nor his offence for- 
gotten. The occasion for the latest statement of the grievance against 
him has been found in the issue of a new edition of the “ Reminiscences,’ 
the first appearance of which, six years ago, when sent forth by Mr. 
Froude’s own hand a few weeks after Carlyle’s death, created such wide- 
spread curiosity and comment. Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has now 
succeeded to the position of editor, and he makes it his business to give 
utterance with evident satisfaction to the complaint against his predecessor, 
a task not undertaken for the first time. The need of a new and revised 
edition is indicated by this fact among others, that “in the first five pages 
of the printed text” of that hitherto before the world “ there were more 
than a hundred and thirty corrections to be made, of words, punctuation, 
capitals, quotation marks, and such like.” The contents of the volumes 
are so well known that it is scarcely necessary to mention them. They 
are of permanent value and interest. Seldom has a finer tribute been paid 
to a father’s memory than that which is contained in the monograph of the 
famous man of letters upon the Scotch stonemason and smajl farmer to 
whom he owed his existence. It is also reasonably to be expected that 
the sketches of Edward Irving, Lord Jeffrey, Southey, and Wordsworth 
will always find readers. In this edition some passages referring to 
private persons and calculated to give pain are omitted. 

“The Round Table Series ” ® is a name which does not indicate, as one 
might expect, a group of books affiliated for some reason or none, and it 
has nothing to do with King Arthur and his Knights, but it is the thong 
of a fasciculus (this is the editor’s word) of essays and sonnets by various 
hands which have already appeared separately in numbers. The editor, 
hitherto hidden under the incognito of “The Surfaceman,” is now dis- 
closed to be Mr. H. Bellyse Baildon. He is also the author of the 
first essay on “ Emerson,” and of four out of six sonnets. The other 
subjects deait with are “ George Eliot,’’ “Ruskin,” “Walt Whitman,” 
“ Darwin,” and “ Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” The author of the first of these 
is anonymous; for the others, Mr. Patrick Geddes, Mr. John Robertson, 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham, and Mr. P. W. Nicholson arg respectively 
responsible. 

“In Germany,” says Herr Conrad, “ where an effort is made to raise 


7 Reminiscences.” By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Two 
vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. ‘ 

8 “The Round Table Series.” Edited by H. Bellyse Baildon, B.A., F.R.S.E. Edin- 
‘burgh: William Brown. London: Simpkin Marshall & Co. 1887. 
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‘ Esthetik ’ to the position of a scientific discipline,” George Eliot would 
not have yielded to many of the errors which she persistently committed. 
Heroes and heroines must not be made too perfect in face and fortune ; 
they rouse envy rather than sympathy. Dorothea, Gwendolen, Romola 
are made to suffer, but not sufficiently to fill one with much pity. 
Ladislaw, and especially Daniel Deronda, have too much of stoic virtue in 
them; absolutely free from perturbation themselves they leave the reader 
unmoved. They are lifeless, uninteresting, because life is, apart from 
sophistries and dissimulation, agitation pure and simple, sometimes 
aimless, sometimes directed to a goal. Herr Conrad abounds in many 
excellent observations of this kind, which bear the character of maxims 
deduced from his “ Asthetik,”’ and with the assumption which is rapidly 
gaining upon all classes of Germans, even those who were formerly 
modest, speaks of “ Asthetik’’ as though it were an invention and 
possession peculiar to Germany. As far as the practical value of 
“esthetik’’ goes, no one would wish to dispute a claim upon such a 
trifle. But, as a matter of fact, the deductions of “ Asthetik” are as 
much a common property to cultured nations as the practical rules of 
logic are to common-sense individuals. ‘“ Don’t draw a subordinate figure 
in the background in brighter colour or more distinct outline than those 
in the foreground” is just as useful a rale as “Don’t argue from 
particulars to generals ”—and as useless. It is within the province of a 
critic to formulate for himself in abstract thought the canons of art, but 
he should remember that genius works not by abstract thought, but by 
intuitive feeling. George Eliot would not have been a better author, 
even though she had enjoyed the inestimable advantage of having been 
born a German, any more than Shakespeare would have developed to a 
higher being on the banks of the Rhine instead of the Avon. On the 
contrary, Shakespeare might have been a Kleist—no derogation, by 
the way, as Herr Conrad speaks of them in one breath. Some other 
canons of art are promulgated by Herr Conrad which will scarcely com- 
mand the undoubting adherence of English readers. Goethe is the source 
of perfection undefiled, he wrote “ Wilhelm Meister.” ‘“ Daniel Deronda” 
is the story of a Meister in search of a profession. Therefore “ Daniel 
Deronda” is G. Eliot’s greatest novel. The conclusion should be 
ergo-bibamus, neither more nor less & propos des bottes. Nevertheless, 
Herr Conrad’s is an excellent work. ‘The characterization of each 
separate novel is brief and to the point. His views on the facts and 
motives of life commend themselves to common sense and good feeling. 
But the kernel of the book is set apart in the last few chapters of 
“ general view ;’? we recommend the perusal of these first. It is par- 
ticularly of interest to know with what fundamental views a writer 
approaches his subjects. With some writers, especially the Olympians, 
this is impossible. Like Shakespeare, they penetrate too deep into the 
nature of things. With G. Eliot it is possible to perceive a philosophical 
“tendency,” which, however, instead of overpowering, is overpowered by 
her native genius. Her creations are sterling, not because they are 
sickly humanitarians, but because in them, as in real life, the great truth 
is prominent, that there is “a divinity doth shape our ends,” and not 
altruismus, pessimismus, quietismus, miserabilismus, or any other “ ismus.” 
This, too, Herr Conrad perceives, and his work may worthily stand next 
to Mr. Cross’s, and, we may add, Miss Blind’s. 


§ “G, Eliot.” By Hermann Conrad. Berlin: Reimer. 1886. 
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In no book among the bulky literature devoted to the elucidation of 
the political and literary life of Canning’s epoch, do we find the life and 
character of that illustrious statesman so truthfully and accurately por- 
trayed as in Mr. Frank Hill’s contribution to the series of “ English 
Worthies.”*° The voluminous materials have been carefully collected, and 
nothing of importance that could throw any light upon his career, or 
record the impression made by him upon his contemporaries, has been 
omitted. The dislike and distrust shown towards him by his rivals has 
been recognized equally with the contrary feelings of his most intimate 
friends. Details of his boyhood, his early literary efforts, his parlia- 
mentary career and distinguished services, and his domestic relations 
receive each their fair share of notice in their due order. The result is a 
model of what a handy biography ought to be. Our readers on referring 
to the volume will find our opinion amply justified. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Dobson upon the choice of his subject,” 
or the manner in which it has been worked out. The position to which 
Steele would be entitled as an English worthy must depend upon his 
services to the literature of his country, and these upon his panegyrist’s 
own showing, and upon the quotations given in this volume, cannot be 
valued at a high rate. He was fortunate in being associated with Addison, 
and would otherwise probably have been relegated to a lower and (pre- 
sumably) his proper rank. The quality for which he justly deserves 
recognition is the purity of his writing, all the more creditable to him 
considering the corrupt age in which he lived. The personal traits 
described by Mr. Dobson do not enhance our opinion of his hero, and the 
book would have been improved by the excision or compression of a large 
proportion of such matter. 

The least that the public can expect from authors professedly writing 
for the instruction of youthful and non-scientific readers is a little care 
to be exercised in the choice and arrangement of materials and in pre- 
senting them in a clear and readable form. In Mr. Kuox’s “ Life of 
Robert Fulton and a History of Steam Navigation ’’ ’” there is not a single 
clear description or good diagram of any single piece of machinery of the 
very many that from necessity must be alluded to. It is in effect a very 
careless and pretentious compilation, but of no practical use whatever. 

Mr. Jackson’s “Dalmatia ”)* is a very valuable work upon a district but 
lately explored and still too little known. Although the classical remains 
in Dalmatia have been previously well described, the abundant specimens 
of medizval art in which this district abounds have hitherto attracted little 
notice. Mr. Jackson has given us a very exhaustive description of all 
the architectural monuments of importance on the mainland and the 
islands, the Croatian shore of the Quarnero and that of Istria. He has 
also added an account of the Island of Grado. The book is extremely 
well illustrated, chiefly from the original drawings of the author. We 
must also speak in high praise of the historical sketches accompanying the 
work. 

The lengthiest of the contributions contained in the third volume of 

10 “ English Worthies : George Canning.” By Frank H. Hill. London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1887. 

1 “English Worthies: Richard Steele.” By Austin Dobson. tition Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1887. 


12 «<The Life of Robert Fulton and a History of Steam Navigation.” By T. W. 
Knox. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


18 “Dalmatia. The Quarnero and Istria.” By T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. In 
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“The Transactions of the Royal Historical Society” *—that namely, in 
which Mr. Solly Flood puts forward a triumphant refutation of the 
commonly received story of Prince Henry of Monmouth and Chief Justice 
Gascoign, has already been noticed by us on the occasion of its appearance 
in separate pamphlet form. It now, however, finds a place here as read 
before this learned society, in company with others which have enjoyed 
the like honour. The meetings of this society are made the opportunity 
for stating at one time views somewhat far-fetched and fanciful, as when 
Dr. Foster Palmer attributes the peculiar qualities of the Tudor Sove- 
reigns and the Protector Oliver to their far from unmixed Celtic heredity; 
at another time views heterodox, as when Mr. Hubert Hall launches a 
“ destructive criticism ’’ at Queen Elizabeth; and at another time views . 
subversive of historical reputation, as when Mr. Oscar Browning under- 
takes the “ungrateful task” of proving the “ untrustworthiness” and 
fictional character of at least one large piece of Carlyle’s “ French Revo- 
lution.” 

The path of learning is now made as easy as it can well be. One of 
the aids to a swift passage along it for youthful feet is afforded by the 
series of Elementary Classics,” published by Macmillan & Co., of which 
we have a specimen to hand in the 7th Book of Cesar’s Commentaries, 
edited by the Rev. J. Bond and Mr. A. S. Walpole, with maps, copious 
notes, and a vocabulary, all contained within one set of small covers. 





BELLES LETTRES. 
A transtation of “The Dialogue of Gulshan-i-Raz,’’? or mystical 
Garden of Roses, will appeal to the few rather than to the many. The 
original, as we learn from the preface, “was composed by Mahmoud 
Shabistari of Azarbayan, in the year 1319 a.p., in the form of answer to 
a series of questions propounded by Amir Sayid Hosaini, a Sufi of Herat.” 
The poem, if poem it may be called, consists of a series of dissertations in 
blank verse on metaphysical terms, such as the “ possible,” the “ essential,”’ 
“existence,” and “unity ;” on theological ideas, as the “ Unity of God,’’ 
the “ Love of God,” and occasionally on questions of ethics as “ justice,” 
and “ purity of heart.” The tone of the Mahometan Thomas 4 Kempis 
is lofty and spiritual, and proclaims the higher teaching of religion and 
philosophy. The mystical portions of the poem are couched in a technical 
phraseology, and demand a special knowledge of the original. We quote 
some striking lines on the Atom :— 
“If yonder raindrop should its heart disclose, 

Behold therein a hundred seas displayed. 

In every atom, if thou gaze aright, 

Thousands of reasoning beings are contained. 


The gnat in limbs doth match the elephant. 
In name is yonder drop as Nile’s broad flood. 





4 “Transactions of the Royal Historical Society.”” New Series, Vol. III, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 

6 “ Elementary Classics : Gai Juli Cwsaris de Bello Gallico.” Commentariorum VII. 
Edited for the use of schools by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and Arthur S. Walpole, M.A. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1887. 
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In every grain a thousand harvests dwell. 
The world within a grain of millet’s heart. 
The universe in the mosquito’s wing contained. 
Within that point in space the heaven’s roll. 
* * * * * 
If but one atom from its place be moved, 
The universe at once is overturned. 
All move apace, yet not one particle 
Beyond the boundary of the possible 
Sets foot: the order of the universe 
Holds each and all imprisoned; every atom 
By its own nature is restrained, nor may 
Merge in the illimitable 
All ever move, yet all are ever bound ; 
Ever they don, and ever lay aside 
The robe of life ; while ever in vibration, 
Ever at rest; nor any one perceives i‘ 
His origin or end: yet each one bears his fate, 
And ever toward “ the presence” wends his way. 
Beneath the curtain of each atom lies concealed 
The life increasing beauty of the face of the beloved.” 


The selections from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam, which are appended 
to the longer poem, are skilfully translated. In place of mystical devotion 
and an austere ethic, we have in these brief versicles an alternate note of 
Epicureanism and Pessimism. In the following stanzas the two strains 
are mingled. 
“ What reck we that our sands run out in Balkh or Babylon, 

Or bitter be the draught or sweet, so once the draught is done ? 

Drink, then, thy wine with me, tor many a silver moon 

Shall wane and wax when thou and I are gone.” 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. issue a volume of selections from the Greek 
Testament,’ edited with Notes and Vocabulary, by Arthur Calvert, M.A. 
These “ School Readings ” consist of thirty-six selected passages from the 
Four Gospels. Some of the lessons are detached passages from the 
several Gospels, while others consist of two or three paragraphs arranged 
in the form of a harmony. Each lesson is carefully annotated. An 
introductory chapter gives an account of the Physical Geography of 
Palestine derived chiefly from the *‘ Dictionary of the Bible ” and from Dr. 
Edward Hull’s work on Western Palestine, and a brief excursus on the 
Revised Version and the various codices. A vocabulary is appended. As 
a school-book these Readings are likely to be of value, but they in no 
way prepare the learner what to expect or how to avoid, or how not to 
avoid, the numerous pitfalls which beset his path. But we presume that 
it is demanded of school-boys that they be found orthodox. 

A “ Venetian Lover,”’* by Mr. Edward King, is at once interesting as 
a tale and beautiful as a poem. The scene is Venice, the hero a Venetian 
noble of long descent, but of few possessions over aud above some costly 
heirlooms, the relics of ancestral splendour, the heroine an American 
heiress. The heroine and her father become the guests of the Venetian 
noble, who, by force of his love, not unaided by a dead poet’s manuscripts, 
succeeds in winning the heart of the girl. The father, a more or less 
successful operator in stocks and shares, awakes to the fact, and then 
politely but coldly informs his host that his daughter has long been 

2 « School Readings in the Greek Testament.” Arranged with Notes and Vocab- 
ulary, by Arthur Vaivert, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


087, A Venetian Lover.” By Edward King. London: Kegan Paul, ‘Trench & Co. 
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pledged to a friend of his own age, who more than once has saved his 
life and reputation. The lovers are parted, but not without some mutual 
understanding. At length the friend arrives, but, on a passionate appeal 
from the girl, he generously gives up his claim, and in the hour of 
renunciation dies. The tale, as all tales should, ends happily. The style 
of the narrative is in harmony with the surroundings, and if the diction 
is perhaps somewhat ornate there is no violation of good taste or good 
sense. It is, however, in the occasional lyrics by which the narrative is 
broken that Mr. King reaches his highest level. We read with especial 
pleasure a lyric on the “ Horrors of War,’’ and some thoughtful verses 
on Dante, The following lines occur in the latter poem :— 
“ Not even he who set his feet 

On ways no other mortal knew ; 

Whose fine imagination flew 

Heavenward, eternity to greet; 

Whose rapt poetic bent 

Downward, where death and shadows meet. 

Not even he as forth he went, 

The sad browed Titan, to explore 

That sea that never had a shore, 

Dared to neglect Love’s sacrament.” 


“Thoughts and Fancies for Sunday Evenings,” * by Dr. Walter Smith, 
the well-known author of “ Borland Hall’ and “ Olrig Grange,” will be 
read by most with pleasure and gratitude. It is seldom that religious 
poetry serves any other purpose than to stimulate the emotional fancies 
of the devotee and the partisan. As arule (we do not forget the splendid 
exceptions) religious fervour finds in verse an outlet and an excuse for its 
baser sympathies. Between hymns and spiritual songs, the conjunction 
is for the most part disjunctive. But in these simple lyrics there is not 
only the profession of obedience but there is also the sourd of liberty ; 
and to many who walk not all the way, or walk not at all with the 
author, we are confident that this Scottish Christian Year will speak 
pleasantly of “‘ whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report.”’ 

re The Old Garden, and other Poems,” ° by Margaret Deland, bear testi- 
mony to American culture and good taste. The verses descriptive of 
scenery are among the most powerful, while some love lyrics, openly 
recalling Elizabethan models, have something of the antique charm of the 
originals. Perhaps the stanzas entitled “ While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night’ mark the highest point of style which the author has 
reached, But, indeed, through the whole of this dainty volume there are 
traces of that higher culture which, when combined with the poetical 
temperament, does everything but create poetry, The binding is fanci- 
ful and marks a new departure. It is a combination of white parchment 
with a flowered cretonne. A marker of lilac silk gives the finishing touch. 

We have received with great pleasure the volume for 1887 of The 
English Illustrated Magazine.’ It is a really wonderful publication—a 
complete repertory of varied and entertaining reading, interspersed and 
adorned with charming illustrations. It contains admirable stories, both 
long and short ; delightful accounts of rambles among picturesque sceues 

* “Thoughts and Fancies for Sunday Evenings.’’ By Walter C. Smith. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose & Sons. 1887. 

5 «The Old Garden, and other Verses.”” By Margaret Deland. Boston and New 
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at home and abroad; historical sketches of world-famed buildings, 
accompanied by architectural drawings so fine as to constitute in them- 
selves an important feature in the magazine. The principal fiction which 
runs through the present volume is Mr. Farjeon’s “A Secret Inherit- 
ance,’’ which we have noticed elsewhere. But several of the shorter tales 
are of even finer quality, as, for instance, “ Jaquetta,’ by Mr. Baring 
Gould, and Mr. Marion Crawford’s Roman story, “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” 
which is, to our thinking, the gem of the whole collection. To parti- 
cularize further amid such a wealth of excellent articles is unnecessary, 
but we cannot help singling out for special commendation “ Surrey Mill- 
wheels,” by Mr. Grant Allen; “Stray Lines from an Angler’s Pocket- 
Book,” by Mr. Basil Field; “ Walks in the Wheatfields,” by the late 
Mr. R. Jefferies ; “ Westminster School,’ by Mr. G. F. Russell Barker ; 
and “ Daughters of George III.,” by Mr. Outram Tristram. 

“The Troubles of an Heiress,”’ by Cecil Lucas, affects to deal with 
grave questions, and to discuss abstruse subjects; but it is, after all, 
essentially a trivial book. The dicta of “ Girton Girls,” and young lady 
students at various “ Homes,” do not throw much new light on either Dar- 
winism or vivisection. The heroine, with all her learning, is an amazing 
instance of Ja sainte ignorance. Her innocence and credulity are 
beyond belief; but if they had been less, she would have escaped from 
enduring “ The Troubles of an Heiress,” and so the book, in its present 
form, would never have come into existence, 

Mrs. Campbell Praed’s one volume story, “The Bond of Wedlock,” ° is 
undoubtedly clever. The characters are cleverly drawn, though some of 
them are perhaps overdrawn. The talk is natural, and the events are 
easily and naturally evolved. They would be highly tragic, but for the 
one grave defect of the book, which is that of all the personages pre- 
sented, not one is estimable or loveable, and therefore their sorrows and 
misfortunes leave the reader indifferent. The heroine’s first husband is 
a coarse brute, almost out of the pale of human sympathy. His suc- 
cessor is more polished, but hardly a better man. Her father is a vulgar 
old reprobate, and the heroine herself is a sour, discontented woman, 
with a cold, unforgiving temper. She often stands in need of indulgence 
and forbearance, yet she is intolerant of the faults and weaknesses of 
others. 

We have received two more volumes of Messrs. Vizetelly’s Mermaid 
Series:° A selection from the plays of Thomas Middleton, prefaced by 
a very fine critical essay on his works by Mr. A. G. Swinburne, and 
the first out of two volumes which are to be devoted to a selection from 
the most famous plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. The Introduction is 
from the pen of Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, and is a careful and scholarly 
performance, evincing thorough knowledge of the subject it treats of. 

“The Chateau de Louard,!® by Mr. H. C. Coape, is, as the sub-title 
announces, a story of France at the period of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. It is published by the Religious Tract Society; we may 

7 «The Troubles of an Heiress.” By Cecil Lucas. London: F. V. White. 1887. 

8 “The Bond of Wedlock: a Tale of London Life.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
London: F. V. White. 1887. 

9 «*The Mermaid Series.’ Edited by Havelock Ellis. “The Best Plays of the Old 
Dramatists: Thomas Middleton.” First Vol. of ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher.’ London: 
Vizetelly & Co. 1887. 

10 «The Chateau de Louard ; or, The Friends and the Foes of Isaac Homel.” By 
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therefore presume that its primary purpose and tendency are religious, 
perhaps polemical. Nevertheless, though its final cause is never lost 
sight of, “The Chateau de Louard,” regarded simply as a work of fiction, 
is better worth reading and even more entertaining than nine novels out 
of ten whose only aim is to amuse. To begin with, it is well written, 
which is by no means praise that can be universally given. But besides 
that, it is stirring and spirited; the action, though it turns almost ex- 
clusively on Catholic persecution and Protestant endurance, never drags, 
Some noble and well-drawn characters are found on both sides. The 
lines of historical truth are soberly followed without party rancour. In 
short, it may take rank as an historical romance of considerable merit. 

In “ Scheherazade” 14 Miss Florence Warden has excelled herself in 
that especial line of fiction which she has made her own, The scenes and 
events she has imagined are extraordinary and even extravagant, but they 
are embellished and made acceptable by her magical power of narration, 
which fascinates her reader and holds him spellbound. Her passionate 
language and glowing descriptions, though sometimes overstrained and 
exaggerated, are always vivid and picturesque. She is evidently a lover of 
her art, and, for that reason, her writing has freshness and verve. She is 
never commonplace, nor ever vulgar; for though she often “touches 
pitch ” she somehow escapes from being “ defiled.” 

“Conny auld Cummerlan’ caps ’em a’ yit!”” The old song was right. 
Border fiction, from Walter Scott. downwards, has a charm peculiar to 
itself. “The Jacksons of Jackgate,”” by “ Elma,” is no exception to the 
invariable rule. The story is clever and entertaining ; the authoress, being 
to the manner born, gives the “ Cummerlan’ talk’ admirably, and skil- 
fully invests her personages with all the well-known North-country 
characteristics. 

Mr. Farjeon has three distinct “manners.’’ The first where, as in 
“Blade o’ Grass,’’ he is gushing and humanitarian, may be called his 
Dickens manner, though the imitation is something of a caricature ; his 
high-flown, mystical manner, as seen in the “Silver Sea,” and in the book 
now under consideration, and, third and best, his Gaboriau or detective 
manner, of which “ Great Porter Square ” is an admirable example. “A 
Secret Inheritance ” }* is in his second manner, and is not a good instance 
of that, as the mysticism is mixed up with a revolting case of hereditary 
insanity. We consider its harrowing details most pernicious reading. 
Surely the inherited curse of madness is an ill-chosen theme for romance. 
Rather let it be veiled from our sight as are its unhappy victims. 

“ Old Blazer’s Hero,” * by D. Christie Murray, has the usual merit of 
all this pleasant author’s books. We only wish it were longer, for in the 
small compass of one volume events of deep interest and importance are 
somewhat hurried over. For instance, the rescue in the mine would have 
borne to advantage much greater length in the telling. The reform of 
the drunkard is powerfully and touchingly described. The dialect is 
unimpeachable. 


ll «¢ Scheherazade: a London Nights Entertainment.” Three vols. By Florence 
Warden. London: Ward & Downey. 1887. 

2 “The Jacksons of Jackgate. A Cumberland Story.” By ‘‘ Elma.’ One vol, 
London: Remington & Co. 1887. 

13 «© A Secret Inheritance.” By B, L. Farjeon. Three vols, London: Ward & 
Downey. 1887. 

4 <¢Qld Blazer’s Hero.” By D. Christie Murray. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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“Homeward Bound,” by Captain J. Nilsen, is a narrative of the 
unexampled voyage, undertaken and successfully accomplished, by three 
daring Norwegian mariners, from Durban, in South Africa, to England, in 
an open boat, twenty feet in length by seven feet beam. The hero of 
this extraordinary feat of daring, endurance, and seamanship was born at 
Bodo, in the north of Norway, and bred from his childhood to the life of 
a seafarer. He arrived, a few years ago, at Cape Town as mate of a 
Dutch brig, which was condemned as unseaworthy. He then entered 
Baker’s Horse, and saw some fighting in the Basuto war. He afterwards 
settled in the Orange Free State, and there conceived the notion of build- 
ing a boat and sailing in her to England. His brother Bernard and their 
friend Olsen, who constituted the crew of the Homeward Bound, laboured, 
together with Nilsen himself, in building and equpping her. She was 
exclusively the work of their own hands, and they had to import the 
timber—American pitch-pine—and even forge the necessary tools for her 
construction. The keel was laid at Witzies Hoek, 250 miles from the 
sea, December 5, 1885, and on the 20th of February, 1886, the boat was 
completed. On the 22nd she commenced her strange adventures, by 
starting, on a waggon drawn by eighteen oxen, for Port Natal, to reach 
which place the Drakensberg, the loftiest mountain range in South 
Africa, had to be crossed. Captain Nilsen’s log begins on the 23rd of 
April, 1866, when the Homeward Bound was afloat in the port of Durban, 
ready for sea, and ends with her safe arrival in Dover harbour on the 28th 
of March of the present year. For the account of the intervening eleven 
months we must refer our readers to Captain Nilsen’s log, which tells, 
with entire simplicity, one of the strangest tales of perpetual dangers of 
the gravest kind heroically met and surmounted, and of constant priva- 
tions cheerfully endured, that can be found even in the annals of a maritime 
people. 

“The Idiot: 1° a Russian Realistic Novel,” by Fedor Dostoieffsky, is 
from Messrs. Vizetelly’s series of English versions of foreign novels. 
It is a strange, bewildering, whirling story. No one person in it seems 
really sane. Indeed the so-called “Idiot” is throughout the greater 
part of the work quite the sanest of the party. It is not till near the 
end that he really deserves his title. Then he does all at once turn into 
a hopeless, irreclaimable idiot, in which condition we leave him at the 
close of the book. But, though he is a very strange character, he is not 
more entirely out of the range of one’s experience than are all the other 
personages of the tale. Every one seems to act, speak, think, and feel, 
as no man or woman ever did, out of a Russian novel. For it must be 
observed that this remark does not apply to M. Dostoieffsky’s creations 
only ; it is true, more or less, of all stories of Russian life by Russian 
authors which have come under our notice. 

Another of Messrs. Vizetelly’s recent publications is an English ver- 
sion of “ Germinie Lacerteux,” ” by Messieurs E. & J. de Goncourt. 
Translations of the original preface by the brothers de Goncourt and of 
a subsequent one, written after the untimely death of the younger 
brother, are prefixed. We cannot say that, in our opinion, “ Germinie 
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Lacerteux,” is a work that lends itself well to translation. In French, 
it was a ghastly, dispiriting, and even revolting book, capable of giving 
pleasure solely by the perfection of its style. Now, style is of all 
qualities the most impossible to preserve in a translation. The con- 
sequence is that, by translation, “ Germinie Lacerteux’”’ loses its one 
redeeming feature. Such, at least, is our opinion; but then we do not 
share the views of the MM. de Goncourt and Emile Zola as to the true 
end of the novelist’s art. We have no sympathy with the novelist’s 
“throwing on to the slab of the amphitheatre the first woman that comes 
to his hand,” ... . “ patiently dissecting her” so as to “uncover a 
whole bleeding corner of humanity.” Art, to our mind, must be beauti- 
ful, and, besides, it must be pleasant and comforting. If it does not. 
afford a happy retreat and refuge from the cares and troubles of real life, 
it seems to us to miss its main object. 

Yet another translation—there seems to be a rage for them—is “A 
Cruel Enigma,” }* from the French of Paul Bourget, by Mr. Julian Cray. 
There is a preface by the translator, and a dedicatory epistle by the author, 
to Mr. Henry James, neither of which is calculated to prepossess the 
reader in favour of the work which they herald. In truth, there is some- 
thing of pose, or in plain English, a slightly posturing tone about one and 
the other. Writers of the French realistic school seem to forget the 
words: “ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnon,” and to think that, until their 
advent, nothing of any moment was achieved in fiction. However, if a 
man has a spark of genius, he is sure to rise superior to his theories, and 
M. Paul Bourget is no exception to the rule. His book, “A Cruel 
Enigma,” even in its translated form, shows fine texture. No doubt it 
suffers from its author’s mistaken pretension to be an edifying moral 
dissector, instead of an amusing depicter of human life and manners, and 
like most Frenchmen, M. Bourget has an odd notion of edification. But 
still, though, to our thinking, the end towards which he works is ill chosen, 
the manner of his working is good. The story he has to tell is un- 
pleasant, and so far from new, either in life or literature, that it is almost 
trite, but M. Bourget’s way of telling it is neither trite nor unpleasant. 
His characters, nay, more than that, all the people he introduces even 
slightly, stand out with a clearly-marked individuality. You can see 
them, and, as it were, watch their faces as they talk. This is no common 
gift, and in itself would suffice to redeem graver flaws than any that can 
be discerned in the work before us. 


18 A Cruel Enigma.” By Paul Bourget. Translated by Julian Cray. London: 
Vizetelly & Co. 1887. 
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THE political event of the month, so far as England is concerned, 
has been the meeting of the National Liberal Federation. ‘The 
significance of meetings of this Liberal Parliament was admirably 
explained just ten years ago by Mr, Chamberlain. ‘‘ Such meetings 
would,” he said, “collect with unerring certainty the opinions of the 
majority of the Liberal Party in each of the places represented.” 
In the irony of politics, one of the strongest feelings which were 
thus focussed at Nottingham was animosity against Mr. Chamberlain 
himself. In one of his speeches (October 18) Mr. Gladstone was 
saying that the course of politics no longer depended upon the 
initiative of statesmen, “‘or the understandings between Mr. A., 
Mr. B., or Mr. C.” He was not allowed to finish his sentence— 
the conference would have “No Mr. C.” on any terms, The tone 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches during his recent visit to Ulster— 
that “last resort,” as Sir William Harcourt remarked (October 20), 
‘‘of a desperate politician ”—-was no doubt responsible for much of 
the bitter feeling thus manifested. The political importance of his 
Ulster speeches is, however, very slight. They have failed to hit the 
mark even in the place of their delivery. So far as Mr, Chamber- 
lain confined himself to a general denunciation of Home Rule, he 
would, of course, carry the Orangemen with him; but as for his 
particular proposals, they have been thrown overboard already. ‘To 
his suggestion that Land Purchase should be negotiated in local Irish 
bonds, secured on the Imperial contributions to Irish purposes, Colonel 
Saunderson has pithily replied that Irish landlords would pefer Ven- 
ezuelan securities. His plea for a separate Parliament for “Plantation 
Ulster” has not been more successful. Dr. Kane, the Orange leader in 
Belfast, has protested against a scheme so prejudicial to the interests 
of the Protestant minorities elsewhere. In the face of these facts Mr. 
Gladstone very naturally refused to give any such pledges as had 
been demanded of him with regard to the treatment of Ulster in any 
future Home Rule Bill; he declined, he said, “‘ with his eyes open 
to be drawn into a trap” (October 19). The nature of the trap is very 
obvious. To promise to exclude Ulster from the purview of the 
Trish Parliament would be to foredoom that Parliament to failure. 
The case of Ulster may be an argument against the concession of 
Home Rule at all; but there cannot be any doubt amongst 
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sincere and patriotic politicians that, if Ireland is to have 
Home Rule, not a single Irishman—as Mr. Parnell put it—could 
be spared. ‘The very pretensions put forward on behalf of Ulster 
are a conclusive argument upon this point—an argument which 
Lord Rosebery has been driving home in a statesman-like speech 
before a Scotch audience (Castle Douglas, October 20). If Ulster has 
the monopoly of wealth, intelligence, and character, to which she 
lays claim, then it is certain, on the one hand, that she would be able 
to hold her own if she were included, and, on the other, that if she 
were excluded, the Irish Parliament would come to grief. The 
attempt, therefore, to bind Mr. Gladstone down to shutting out 
Ulster is either ill-informed or insincere. Whilst Mr. Chamberlain 
was thus setting his “trap ” in the North of Ireland, Mr. Courtney 
was constitution-mongering in the West of England, His addresses 
were marked by equal ability and candour. He censured the police 
blundering at Mitchelstown, admitted that the Unionist first line 
of defence was nearly exhausted, and propounded a scheme for 
rooting out the Castle (October 13). But, as Mr. Gladstone said 
in the passage above quoted, the opinions of politicians are weighed 
in these days by the amount of popular support they represent ; and 
the only point that has attracted general attention in Mr. Courtney’s 
addresses to his constituents is that, in every case but one, he 
failed to obtain a vote of confidence at the end of them. ‘This 
hard case of the Deputy Speaker is one more piece of evidence on the 
top of the by-elections to show that the rank and file of the Liberal 
Dissentients are returning to the Gladstonian fold, and that the 
Liberal Unionist leaders will soon be leaders destitute of Liberal 
followers. This fact, coupled with the engrossing importance of the 
working of the Coercion Act, set the tune to all the proceedings 
with reference to Irish policy at the Liberal Conference. Mr. Asquith 
—a rising politician of whom more will be heard—made one of the 
hits of the meeting (October 18) when he objected to bidding too high 
for the capitulation of Birmingham, and expressed his readiness to 
leave all the details of the Home Rule settlement to Mr. Gladstone. 
Enthusiastic receptions have been the order of the day with Mr. 
Gladstone now for a generation; but even old stagers at Liberal 
meetings were carried off their feet by the ovation be received 
this month at Nottingham. ‘“ You cannot exaggerate Gladstone’s 
influence over the party,” wrote an experienced student of such 
gatherings ; ‘“ he' holds the Conference in the hollow of his hand.” 
The use to which Mr. Gladstone put the plenary power on the 
Irish question entrusted to him by the Liberal party may be summed 
up in the two words which he wrote some weeks ago on a postcard, 
and which have since become one of the catchwords of the autumn 
campaign—‘“ Remember Mitchelstown.” His chief speech at Not- 
tingham was an expansion of that text. He flung himself, with all 
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his fulness of detail and wealth of language, into the thick of the 
anti-coercion crusade to which the events of the month in Ireland 
have given so much force and fervour. The procedure at the inquest 
on the men slain at Mitchelstown was not free from objection. But 
even if the fullest deduction be made for the bias of the coroner, and 
if the evidence of every Nationalist witness be discarded, the inquest 
would still afford conclusive condemnation of the Government. It 
has been abundantly proved by the Government’s own witnesses that 
there was no disturbance whatever until the police made the 
attempt to drive their reporter’s escort through the crowd, and 
that the subsequent loss of life was due to the absence of any cool 
and intelligent handling of the police. Captain Seagrave, the 
Resident Magistrate, can hardly—after the cross-examination upon 
his antecedents and attainments—be considered a very capable 
officer; but such as he is, he was not on the spot, and the police 
were thoroughly out of hand. The responsibility of the police for 
creating riots is by no means confined to Mitchelstown. Similarly 
wanton attacks on an inoffensive crowd were made at Fermoy. The 
injuries in this case were not very serious, and the acting-sergeant of 
police was summarily dealt with by the sentence of a month’s hard 
labour (October 11). At Mitchelstown the coroner’s jury brought ina 
verdict of murder against the police, and the Government proceeded 
to give a lesson in law and order by first neglecting and then seeking 
to quash the coroner’s warrants. Mr. Balfour, as recorded last month, 
had rashly assumed responsibility for and expressed approval of these 
“murders ” at Mitchelstown. Since then Mr. Goschen has expressly 
associated the whole Government with Mr. Balfour's attitude (Brad- 
ford, October 18). The Government, meanwhile, has lost two sup- 
porters by such performances—Mr, Evelyn, Conservative, having ex- 
pressed his intention of resigning his seat at Deptford, and Mr. 
Buchanan, Liberal Unionist, having promised to take the sense 
of his constituents in West Edinburgh upon his return from 
the Liberal cave. Mr. Evelyn, it should be noted, expressly based 
his resignation on the Mitchelstown massacre (daily papers, October 
21). Whilst Mitchelstown was thus being “remembered,” Govern- 
ment speakers were denouncing Mr. Gladstone’s words as the ne plus 
ultra of political profligacy. Sir Henry James (Bury, October 17) 
declared that he was “saddened” and “ astonished” at any one 
daring to criticize the agents of the law, whilst Lord Selborne 
even went so far as to pronounce such criticism as “ criminal” 
(Bristol, October 13). One could not wish for a better instance of 
the extent to which a policy of coercion debauches Ahe political 
character. The free criticism of the Executive which Lord Selborne 
indicts as treason is the corner-stone of free government. The 
bloody blunder at Mitchelstown is, however, not the latest proof of 
Ministerial incompetence. The enforcement of the Coercion Act, 
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which began as a tragedy, has now passed into a farce. This has 
been caused by the “suppression” of the National League in Clare 
and various portions of Cork, Wexford, Galway and Kerry 
(September 21). The area in question covers about one-seventh 
of Ireland. A spice of comedy was already contained in the 
proclamation. It was signed, amongst other members of the 
Irish Privy Council, by Sir Redvers Buller, who, only a few months 
before, had given sworn testimony to the public services rendered by 
the League in this very part of Ireland. Stamped from its birth 
with futility, the proclamation was a melancholy failure. The 
suppressed branches held their meetings more vigorously than ever, ~ 
and, in the rare cases in which police attempted to prevent them, 
the people played a game of hide-and-seek, which they invariably 
won. ‘The Nationalist papers were full week after week of reports 
of these merry proceedings. Government then prosecuted Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. T. D. Sullivan, the editors of United Ireland and 
the Nation respectively, for publishing these reports. The case 
came on before Mr. O’Donel, the permanent stipendiary at the Dublin 
Police-court, and ignominiously collapsed (October 17.) Govern- 
ment prosecuted the prisoners for ‘publishing reports of suppressed 
meetings, but neglected to prove that the meetings in question were 
as stated in the indictment. The respect for law amongst their 
supporters received another illustration in the howl of indignation 
and disgust which Mr. O’Donel’s insistance upon the law of evidence 
evoked. Mr. Carson, the Crown counsel, declared, in a burst of 
temper, that the magistrate’s “extraordinary decision” made the 
Crimes Act “ unworkable,” whilst the Unionist press rang with angry 
exhortations to greater “ firmness.” What made the laugh on the 
Nationalist side the longer, was that the clause which had thus proved 
“unworkable ” was one of those carried at the closure point without 
any amendment whatever. ‘This, however, is not the only instance 
in which the tool forged by the Government has broken in their 
hands. The right of appeal, which they did not dare to 
exclude from the Act, has reduced it, in many cases, to a farce. 
Thus, Mr. O’Brien was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for advising the Mitchelstown tenants not to let themselves 
be cheated out of the benefits of the new Land Act (September 
24). He appealed, was released on bail, and proceeded the 
same night to repeat his “crime.” Members of the Government 
profess not to feel the absurdity of all this. ‘“ We are not sur- 
prised,” said Mr. Goschen (October 19), “nor discouraged.” But 
the Government supporters are more candid. The Dublin Express, 
the leading Tory organ in Ireland, declared (October 8) that “ the 
time has arrived for us to express clearly and without reserve a 
conviction which has been steadily growing in the minds of the 
loyal population of Ireland. Not to put too fine a point upon it, 
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we will say at once that this administration has disappointed its 
friends, and has not discharged its functions in the firm and 
resolute manner which we were led to expect.” It is thought, or 
hoped, or pretended that the tide will turn now that Mr. Balfour 
has returned from the Scotch to the “ Irish shooting,” and that Sir 
Joseph Ridgeway, who knows nothing of Ireland, has succeeded 
Sir Redvers Buller, who had come to know too much (October 14). 
What grounds there are for any such anticipation it is hard to see. 
The only suggestion that has been tendered to Ministers is that, 
having failed to make their partial suppression of the League 
effectual, they should proceed to try total suppression. This is a 
novel reading of an old parable. “As thou hast failed in small 
things, so shalt thou be successful in large things.” A system of 
rational politics can only anticipate in an extension of opportunity 
an extension also of failure. 

The fact is that any English Government which attempts in these 
times to govern Ireland by coercion is in this dilemma. LEither it 
coerces mildly and gets laughed at, or it coerces strongly and gets 
cursed. As Lord Spencer says in his preface toa useful “ Handbook 
of Home Rule,” which has been published during the month, an 
effective system of coercion is incompatible with “the publication in 
English papers, and constant discussion on English platforms, of the 
painful incidents which seem inseparable from a rigid administration 
in Ireland.” The story of the informer Cullinan is a case in point. 
This man, whose record of infamy as elicited in court (October 6) 
was remarkable even for an informer, was paid by the police to assist 
in plotting a crime which they might afterwards detect and punish. 
Now, in a despotic country, where no reports of political proceedings 
are allowed to appear, the employment of agents provocateurs in this 
way may be perfectly successful. But in a free country it can do 
nothing but excite animus against the Government, and discredit 
their whole system of coercion. Still more is this the case with the 
main objects for which the Crimes Act is being employed. It has 
so far been principally used as a means of punishing persons for 
refusing to be evicted without forcible remonstrance. The eviction 
scenes of Bodyke and Coolgreaney have since been repeated at 
Purteen (September 27), at Youghal (September 28), and at Gwee- 
dore (October 5). “The Irish Crimes Act, which we were told,” 
says the Tory Mr. Evelyn (October 20), “was to be employed for 
the repression and detection of crime, is now openly perverted to 
such political purposes as the suppression of public meetings and of 
the liberty of the Irish press ”—and to such landlords’ purposes, he 
should have added, as the easier collection of admittedly unjust rents. 
The philosophic Liberal Unionists, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, write 
magazine articles against this sort of thing, and the constituencies, 
whenever they have the chance, vote against it. Coercion and free 
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discussion are in fact’ incompatible. If you want to coerce efficiently 
you must coerce silently and strongly. The Government cannot do 
the one, and dare not do the other. Their attempt is therefor 
bound to fail; the only question is how long the failure will 
allowed to draw itself out. 

Were Lord Salisbury a far-seeing statesman, he would be in haste 
to be out of this Irish impasse, if only in order that the country 
might address itself in earnest to the great social questions which 
every day are knocking more loudly at our doors. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the politicians of either party are alive to 
the urgency of large social reform. The “convincing statistics” of 
official optimists like Mr. Giffen, |betray a significant miscalcula- 
tion of the factors and forces in modern society. It may be true, as 
he is always telling us, that there is not more poverty or misery in 
England than there used to be. But he omits to state, and the 
omission makes all his arguments miss the mark, that there is 
infinitely less disposition on the part of the poor to put up with 
their poverty, and on the part of the miserable to be thankful for 
that state of misery to which it has pleased God to call them. 
There may not be more persons now than before who are 
born into the world only to find “no place at the table of 
life” prepared for them, but then a very much larger propor- 
tion of them than ever before are beginning to question the 
fitness of the arrangement. The movement is common to the whole 
civilized world, and in this country has been largely forwarded by the 
agitation of the Socialist Democratic Federation, which the general 
public has alternately ignored and gone into a panic over. The 
effects of the agitation are, however, too patent by this time for it to 
be either sneered at or suppressed. The affairs of the month have 
been full of significance from this point of view. For one thing the 
Church has perceived that Socialism is a force to be reckoned with ; 
and Mr. Champion, who eighteen months ago was standing his trial 
. for sedition, has now been invited to expound his gospel before the 
Church in Congress assembled (Wolverhampton, October 5). The 
testimony of the politicians is equally significant. The vote of the 
Northumberland miners, depriving Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick of 
their Parliamentary salaries, was noticed last month. Mr. Fenwick 
has since publicly attributed the vote to Socialist propaganda (Pall 
Mall Gazette, September 23), and an event has since occurred which 
goes far to substantiate this view. On the last day of the Miners’ 
Conference at Edinburgh, a motion was made in favour of an Eight 
Hours Bill, which is one of the main planks in the Socialist plat- 
form. This was opposed by Mr. Burt, M.P., Mr. Fenwick, M.P., 
and the other ieaders of the official party, but in spite of them it 
was carried by 213,000 votes to 160,000 (each delegate voting 
according to the number of his constituency), This is the first 
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victory of the new Socialistic section, but it will not be the last. 
The so-called “Unemployed Nuisance” is another tribute to the 
growth of the agitation. The facts of these disturbances in London 
(which the present writer has been at some pains to discover, 
both by personal observation and by first-hand inquiries) have 
been almost universally misrepresented. The original nucleus of 
the “demonstrators” in Trafalgar Square was composed of 
professional vagrants, who took advantage of Mr. Plunket’s 
free pass and of the philanthropists’ free coffee. Two or three 
perfectly respectable and highly intelligent men out of work went 
and addressed the congregation in the square. Any one who 
addresses a meeting anywhere in the streets of London draws to- 
gether a larger meeting round him. ‘The new arrivals were of the 
usual mixed sort—partly roughs, partly genuine “ unemployed.” 
The public made the mistake of classing them all as “cadgers”; 
Sir Charles Warren of routing them all as roughs. The further state- 
ment that the Socialists are “ at the bottom of it all” is at once true 
and untrue. The leaders of the Social Democratic Federation have 
had nothing to do with the business. But the speakers at the 
meetings in the square, and the leaders of the parades in the streets 
(a manceuvre founded, by the way, on Australian and American pre- 
cedent), are either members of the Federation or have been influenced 
by its teaching. And herein is the significance of the whole affair. 
The man in the street is turning Socialist, ‘“ We are all Socialists 
now, said Sir William Harcourt in a recent speech; but then the 
Socialism of the politicians is at present for Irish consumption 
only. There is urgent need for some politician or some party to 
boldly take the lead of the new movement, adopt what is prac- 
ticable and honest in the Socialist proposals, and thus effect 
gradually by reform what will else be one day obtained in a rush by 
revolution. The programme of the National Liberal Federation,’ 
excellent as it may be on the political side, is sadly deficient on the 
social. To provide “a place at the table of life” for more of those 
who are left out in the cold: that is the task of the future ; and it 
will not be done merely by giving “one man one vote” or ridding 
Wales of an “alien Church.” 


1 It may be convenient to place on record here what the programme, as adopted at 
Nottingham, was. The points were as follows: (Authorized by Mr. Gladstone) (1) 
‘*One man, one vote”; (2) free land; (3) local government and local option; (4) 
Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales. (Unauthorized by Mr. Gladstone, but 
“resolved ” by the Federation): (5) Disestablishment in England ; (6) London munici- 
pality ; (7) free schools. Lord Randolph Churchill, it may be rig op Beet add, 
“‘ capped ” this programme a few days later (Sunderland, October 21). He eliminated 
Disestablishment, but adopted all the other points (except London feform), adding on 
his own account departmental economy and a pledge (for what it is worth) against 
protection. 











MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND ULSTER. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN went to Ulster with two objects. The first was_ 
to prove that there are “two races” in Ireland, a “loyal minority ” 
fit to govern, and a disloyal majority fit only to be governed; the 
second, to demonstrate the importance of the “ loyal minority.” 

Mr. Chamberlain expressed his approval of the “ loyal minority’s ” 
“ belief that an Imperial Parliament is the only guarantee for their 
lives and liberties, which would be imperilled by any subordinate 
authority representing merely a local predominance.” Now, it must 
be remembered, in connection with this guarantee of “lives and 
liberties,” that what the Ulster loyalist says he fears is religious per- 
secution. Fortunately, Mr. Chamberlain expréssed himself on this 
point, in the very same speech as that in which the words above 
quoted were used, as follows: “It is not,” he said, “ because I be- 
lieve that [under a Dublin Parliament] your religious faith and con- 
victions would be in danger. The Protestant churches of Ulster 
would be quite able to take care of themselves even under those 
circumstances. The days of religious persecution are gone;.... 
anything in the nature of active oppression and persecution is out of 
the question.” It is very difficult, of course, to understand how Mr. 
Chamberlain could reconcile the opinion that under Home Rule 
government “anything in the nature of active oppression and perse- 
cution is out of the question,” with the belief that the lives and 
liberties of the minority would be in danger. But we need hardly 
stop to consider the matter. Mr. Chamberlain has laid the ghost of 
“Catholic Ascendency ;” amid the applause, too, it is worth remem- 
bering, of his Ulster Hall audience. This fact should be well borne 
in mind ; for when Mr. Chamberlain’s Ulster visit passes out of the 
mind of the public, the Orangeman’s trump-card, “ religious perse- 
cution,” will be again thrown on the table. 

Let us take Mr. Chamberlain’s definition of the “two races,” and 
follow him in his ‘demonstration of the superiority of the one and 
the inferiority of the other. “ The one,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “has 
shown all the qualities of a dominant people, and has proved in the 
history of the world that it can justify the ascendency which it has 
secured ; the other, whatever its merits may be, has always failed in 
the qualities which compel success.” But has this “ superior” race 
justified its ascendency in Ireland? It was supplied with arms and 
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gold to convert the natives to its faith, and to establish its own 
Church ; the natives are still Catholics, as well as thousands of those 
who would have proselytized them; and the Church has been a 
failure. It got possession of land: the land is about to be taken 
from it. It occupied Dublin Castle, and Dublin Castle is doomed. 
Mr. Chamberlain is making an egregious historical mistake, for he is 
plainly under the impression that the inferior race which “has 
always failed” is entirely composed of Catholic Celts. Upon this 
foundation he builds a grand theory which explains all the “dis- 
loyalty ” and discontent of the Southern provinces. But in order 
that we may have the advantage of the evidence of one of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s colleagues in the government of “ resoluteness,” let 
us, for a moment, suppose that this majority is mainly composed of 
Catholic Celts. The Prime Minister’s opinion on this subject should 
probably have more weight than even that of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Here is an extract from a speech made by Lord Robert Cecil, now 
Marquis of Salisbury, in the House of Commons in 1865 : 

“‘ What is the reason that a people with so bountiful a soil lags so far 
behind the English in the race? Some say that it is to be found in the 
character of the Celtic race ; but I look to France, and I see a Celtic race 
there going forward in the path of prosperity with most rapid strides—I 
believe, at the present moment, more rapidly than England herself. Some 
people say that it is to be found in the Roman Catholic religion ; but I 
look to Belgium, and there I see a people second to none in Europe, except 
the English, for industry, singularly prosperous, considering the small space 
of country that they occupy, having improved to the utmost the natural 
resources of the country, distinguished among all the peoples of Europe for 
the earnestness and intensity of their Roman Catholic belief. Therefore, I 
cannot say that the cause of Irish distress is to be found in the Roman 
Catholic religion. It cannot be Romanism or the Celtic race. What then 
is it? Iam afraid that the one thing which has been peculiar to Ireland 
has been the government of England.” 





But, as was said, Mr, Chamberlain is making a great his- 
torical mistake. The superior race in Ireland, the race that day by 
day is gaining in strength and wealth and intelligence, the race 
that has been shaping the destinies of the country for the last fifty 
years, impregnating it with its ideas, and giving it its individuality, 
is not Mr, Chamberlain’s Scotchmen or Englishmen, and is not the 
Celtic race. It is the race which, in every corner of the country, 
from north to south, has grown up out of a blending of Celt, and 
Saxon, and Norman, and Dane, and Scotchman ; the race which, in 
the first instance, and for good or ill, has thrown in its lot with 
Ireland, rather than with England or any other country. It is. 
neither Norman, Scotch, Danish, Celtic, nor Saxon: it is Jrish. 
This is the superior race in Ireland. Your “ Scotchman” and 
“Englishman” are growing less year by year; their once wide 
boundaries have been contracting for many a decade; and to-day 
their “Pale” is almost as limited in extent as it was at the time of 
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the Wars of the Roses. It is worth bearing in mind—though it 
may not seem necessary to recall the fact, but it is really worth 
bearing in mind in connection with this subject—that the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon settlers in Ireland found the Celtic population 
altogether a different one from the population which the English 
colonists found in North America, New Zealand, and Australia. 
Mr. Chamberlain talks as if the original Irish had been Maories or 
Indians, whom the “dominant” race would eventually pen up in 
some wild part of the West, as the United States Government has 
penned up the last of the Red Men. This is a very great mistake. 
The Celt has proved more than a match for the Saxon in Ireland. 
He has not driven him out of the country ; but he has made him an 
Irishman. The Norman and Saxon settlers in Ireland adopted the 
language and customs of the natives; intermarried with them; and 
became ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores. The Celt absorbed Norman and 
Saxon, and, to some extent, the Scotchman; and this mixed race, 
in which the Celtic temperament generally, but not always, pre- 
dominates, is the race of to-day and the race of the future in 
Ireland. But it would be well to note that such a race includes 
more than the Home Rulers and Nationalists. There are thousands 
of Unionists, thousands belonging to the “loyal minority,” who feel 
that they are Jrishmen, and whose first impulse is to act upon that 
feeling. There is no fear for these in the long run. They are 
timid; they fear change; they do not understand the philosophy of 
revolutions ; and they cannot see their way clearly to the end of the 
present movement in Irish politics. It is a small matter that they 
call out feebly for ‘‘ Union” and the “ integrity of the Empire ;” or 
that they voted at the last two elections for Anti-Home Rule candi- 
dates. Nothing could have been more natural. The main point is that 
they are Irishmen. Their grandfathers were rebels in Ninety-eight, 
and fought at Ballynahinch and Antrim; their fathers dared armies 
of bludgeon-men to go to the poll for Sharman Crawford. By degrees 
they are throwing away their foolish notions of being of a different 
race from the mixed Norman and Anglo-Saxon and Celtic population 
of the South. They are not certain that they have done right 
in voting against Mr. Gladstone; and the passing of a Home Rule 
Bill is the only thing required to bring out the better part of their 
natures, and to call them to the side of their Nationalist fellow- 
countrymen, 

Now, this is the Irish race, broadly sketched. The balance of the 
population of Ireland is made up of the members of the Orange 
Lodges, and that portion of the Scotch Presbyterian community of. 
Ulster which cannot be included with those described in the preced- 
ing paragraph. As to the latter, it is true they would not like to 
see a Parliament set up in Dublin; but it is equally true that they 
would not trouble themselves to prevent it. This Scotch Presbyterian 
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is a very good citizen in most respects, ahd “ he keeps a gig ;” but 
he has very strong prejudices against everything Irish, particularly 
against everything Catholic. One of his most glaring defects, 
however, is that, like the proverbial Connaught landlord, he has no 
country. Descended from Scotchmen, he has none of that strong 
Scotch natural pride of the native born; living in Ireland for two 
hundred years he has never yet read her history, and takes no more 
interest in the country as a whole than he does in Iceland. He is 
a man without any “fine-spun sentiment,” and places his faith 
solely in “‘ bullocks and in beeves.” He might almost be said to bea 
cosmopolitan, for his home is wherever he can best prosper: and he 
would set up his roof-tree in Colorado or the Transvaal, without the 
least regret for the land he had left. The Orangemen—it is 
hardly necessary to speak of them—are known and appreciated in 
England. The Orangemen are the real “loyal minority;” a 
minority small, but mischievous; and bent, according to its own 
account, on opposing Home Rule to the death. There is one good 
word to be said for Orangeism: it has, both in its ranks and 
amongst its officers, men—a very small minority, of course—who are 
undeniably Irishmen, and who feel and remember that they were 
born in the country in which they live. If the “ridicule which 
kills ” could be brought to bear properly on the furious and fanatical 
bigotry which is the raison @étre of the Orange Association, there 
would be great things to be hoped for from many of its rank and 
file, and more than one of its leaders. For instance, there is Dr. 
Kane, the Grand Master of the Belfast Orangemen, and a very able 
speaker and writer. It would probably be an injustice to Dr. Kane 
to say that he is a “‘ West-Briton.” Dr. Kane has, probably, a warm 
Irish heart ; but he has walled it round with a brass wall of bigotry. 
This bigotry in the majority of Orangemen is altogether unaccount- 
able: it is an overmastering passion, turning sometimes to fits of 
frenzy, and so prejudicing the mind of its possessor that he cannot 
endure the thought that his Catholic fellow-countrymen should raise 
their heads, or have anything to say to the government of their own 
country. These men are the real opponents of Home Rule. hey 
say they will fight if such a Bill as that of Mr. Gladstone’s is passed 
by Parliament—to the laws of which they affect to be loyal; but it 
is worth remembering that the Orangemen of Ireland have never 
been able to conceive anything larger than a street row, and that 
they have nearly always made it a point to go over to the winning 
side after a battle. 

We.are told by Mr. Chamberlain that this “loyal” minority ”— 
these Orangemen and their friends in the north-east corner of 
Ulster—are the educated and intelligent portion of the people of 
Ireland. There are 1559 “ illiterates” in Belfast, while there are 
only 869 in Dublin, with a population of 52,000 more than that of 
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Belfast. There are 637 “illiterates” in Derry, with a population of 
30,000 ; there are only 425 in Limerick, with a population of 48,000. 
We are told that the people constituting the ‘loyal minority ” are, 
par excellence, the “ honest ” people, the, “ truthful” people, the people 
of “ quiet and orderly lives ; ” but while the ratio of illegitimate births 
in 1885 was in Ulster 4°3 per cent., in Leinster it was only 2°3 per 
cent., in Munster 2:2 per cent., and in Connaught 0°9 per cent. Let us 
analyse Ulster’s “4°3 per cent.” The blackest county in Ireland is 
the one in which Mr. Chamberlain made his tour, Antrim, 5:8 per cent.; 
then comes Armagh, 5°0 per cent. ; Londonderry, 48 per cent. ; Down, 
45 per cent. ; Tyfone, 4°0 per cent. We get intoa purer and healthier 
atmosphere as we approach the “seditious” parts—Fermanagh, 3°5 
per cent.; Monaghan, 2°8 per cent.; Donegal, 2:0 per cent.; and Cavan, 
16 per cent. The first five are the counties in which the Orange 
members find their seats. These figures do not prove that the Orange- 
men are morally a “superior” people. Sir John Forbes, writing in 
1852, used these words : “ The proportion of illegitimate children co 
incides almost exactly with the relative proportion of the two religio 


is large, and small where it is small.” This “ inferior ” and “seditiou 
race in Ireland has no doubt many faults, but, as it was said of the 
long ago, 
“Though they love women and gold in store, 
Sir Knight, they love honour and virtue more ; ” 


more even than, it seems, -the “ honest” and “ truthful” people of 
the north-east corner of Ulster, who, it appears, enjoyed the joke 
hugely which Mr. Chamberlain made when, after singing the praises 
of the “loyal minority,” he said he “ was not going to pursue the 
comparison any further,” for “it would be invidious to contrast the 
composition and the character of the majority.” Indeed it would be 
“invidious.” This sneer of Mr. Chamberlain at the Catholic people 
of Ireland is not statesmanlike; and it would not be so even were 
it justified. But, before showing that it is not so, let us make a 
quotation. The words quoted were used by the Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Lords, and he was speaking of the Catholic troops 
in the Peninsular War, who formed, he said, “at least one-half” of 
the army : “ Your Lordships are well aware for what length of period, 
and under what difficult circumstances, they maintained the Empire 
buoyant upon the flood which overwhelmed the thrones and wrecked 
the institutions of every other people; they kept alive the only spark 
of freedom which was unextinguished in Europe. ... . My Lords, 
it is mainly to the Irish Catholics that we owe all our proud pre- 
dominance in our military career... .. We must confess, my 
Lords, that, without, Catholic blood and Catholic valour, no victory 
could have ever been obtained.” 

“Tt is all very well,” said Mr, Chamberlain to his Ulster Hall 
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audience, “to take means to reform what is defective in the govern- 
ment of the country, but it is still more important to have a 
country to govern.” Just so; but when the question of “having 
a country to govern” came up in real earnest, and not simply in 
the mind of Mr. Chamberlain, we find that it was not, after all, 
this boisterous “ loyal minority ” which settled the matter, but the 
people with whom it would be “invidious” to compare them. 

What has already been said as to the composition of the real Trish 
people proves Mr, Chamberlain’s observation, quoted above, to be 
not only unjustifiable but ridiculous. But let us, in the famous 
words of Mr. Gladstone, “ come to close quarters.” Here is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s description of “the loyal minority.” ‘It includes,” 
he said, “ every one of Scottish or English birth or descent.” A 
few months ago, Lord Courtown, to establish a certain theory of his 
own, took the trouble to estimate the strength of the Teutonic 
element in the population of Co. Wexford. He found that, out of 
a total number of voters on the register in 1885, of 19,348, 9681 
had Teutonic, and 9667 Celtic names. We have here, then, more 
than half the electors of “ English and Scottish birth or descent ;” 
and, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s theory, the “loyal minority” in 
Wexford should of course, under these circumstances, be a majority, 
able to return its own representatives to Parliament. Where was 
this “loyal minority” in Wexford at the election of 1885? In 
the Northern Division of the county it mustered 817 votes, against 
6531 for the Nationalist candidate; in South Wexford it was too 
insignificant to get up a contest! So much for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sneer, levelled by him in his deep and profound ignorance, at 
hundreds and thousands of people of “ English or Scottish birth or 
descent.” 

It will scarcely be necessary, after what has been said in refer- 
ence to the “two races,” to take up the small arguments and 
illustrations used by Mr. Chamberlain in proof of his contention 
that the “seditious ” majority are an inferior people. To argue that 
Home Rule should not be given to Ireland—because Mr. Healy or 
Mr. Sexton did not commence his studies in the art of government 
as a Town Commissioner ora Poor Law Guardian (or an Alderman— 
of Birmingham ?); because Irish members occasionally make long 
speeches; because the Lord Mayor of the capital of Ireland has a 
salary of £3000 a year—is childish, and much more like what we 
might expect to hear in a schoolboy’s debating society than from the 
lips of a statesman professing to discuss a large and important 
political question, But for a moment, as the matter has given rise 
to some discussion, let us see what Mr. Chamberlain has to say about 
the Dublin Corporation, He says that, while the taxation of Belfast 
is only so much, the taxation of Dublin is so much more: and he 
says the Lord Mayor has the enormous salary of £3000 a year. 
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This is one of Mr, Chamberlain’s grand proofs that the “ inferior ” 
race is not fit to govern, and that the “superior” race is. Here are 
three facts: 1st, Fifty years ago, when the Protestants, the “ loyal 
minority,” had exclusive control of the Irish Corporations, a royal 
commission reported that, “in every instance they had plundered 
the public estates granted for their endowment;” 2nd, When the 
Municipal Reform Bill was passed and the new Dublin Corporation 
proceeded to occupy the Mansion House, they found it in possession 
of bailiffs; 3rd, The salary of the town clerk of Belfast is £2000 a 
year. In connection with this last-mentioned fact it is fair to ask 
the question, Ishe salary of the town clerk of any city in Great 
Britain—Manchester, or Liverpool, or Glasgow—two-thirds of the 
salary of the Lord Mayor of London ? and to record the fact that the 
town clerk of Dublin receives only £800 or £900 per annum, And 
now, as to the question of taxation, here is an extract from an 
article contributed to the Dublin University Review of October 1885, 
by a Protestant merchant of Dublin, Mr. Webb, a gentleman “ of 
English or Scottish birth or descent ”:— 


“The [reformed] Corporation has had to work not only in an atmo- 
sphere of circumscribed power as compared with similar institutions on the 
other side of the Channel, but in an atmosphere of constant suspicion, and in 
the face of the rancorous antagonism of those classes that in Great Britain 
are the mainstays and zealous upholders of popular institutions. Almost 
every reform made has been opposed. Every effort has been made to cur- 
tail those powers and prevent their retention. "We may safely say that the 
Corporation’s faults and shortcomings give greater satisfaction than pain to 

.the majority of those who live in the better classes of business houses, and 
in the more fashionable residential quarters. This arises from the con- 
sciousness of lost power. The spirit of the minority almost defeated 
Sir John’s Gray’s efforts in securing the Vartry water supply. Vigorously 
worked some ten years ago, it [the spirit of the minority] prevented the 
city acquiring the gasworks, which, as events have turned out, would have 
been a source of great profit, going far to lighten taxation.” 

Sir John Gray, it will be remembered, was.a Home Ruler ; he was not 
one of the “ loyal minority.” The Vartry water supply is considered 
to be the best and most complete in the United Kingdom. Enough 
has now been said as to the member for Birmingham’s “two races.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s second idea developed naturally out of his first. 
Having proved to the Ulstermen that they were a superior people to 
that of the South—a people of too high a caste and too dominant an 
order to come under the rule of a mere Dublin Parliament—he pro- 
ceeded to “direct public attention in Great Britain to the claims and 
position of the.minority in Ireland.” ‘Let us,” said Mr. Chamber- 
lain, “just look at the simple facts of the case.” We gladly join him 
in doing so. The first “simple fact” he used in Ulster was, that 
there is in Ireland a “loyal minority ” of “ 1,500,000 or 2,000,000.” 
A large number of the addresses presented to him boldly declared, 
without the least hesitation, for the latter figure; and, as a specimen 
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of “damned iteration,” there is nothing better on record-than the 
repetition and re-repetition of this “simple fact,” both by Mr. 
Chamberlain and his admirers. - Mr. Chamberlain on every occasion 
allowed the “two million” to pass. The “loyal minority,” then, 
flatter themselves that they are two-fifths of the population of Ireland. 
They are not. They are probably only two-ninths, and may be only 
one-fifth. In 1881, the total population of Ireland was 5,159,839 ; 
the Catholic population—and most of the Catholics are Nationalists, 
the exceptions being a few hurdred landlords and Dublin Castle 
officials—was 3,960,891. The Protestant population was, therefore, 
1,198,948. But it is some years since 1881, and there is good reason 
to believe that the Protestant population of Ireland is decreasing in 
greater proportion than the Catholic; and, furthermore, the present 
Protestant population contains a large number of persons who do not 
belong to the “ loyal minority.” Moreover, as shown in the pre- 
ceding portion of this article,“a large proportion of this “loyal 
minority ”—-which may fairly be set down at 1,000,000—is com- 
posed of men who are really Irishmen, and who, there are 
grounds for believing, only await the establishment of a native 
government to be its most loyal supporters. So that, instead of 
the “loyal minority,” including all Protestants and Protestant 
Home Rulers, being two-fifths of the Irish population, it is pro- 
bably only two-ninths ; excluding the latter, and allowing for seven 
years’ changes, it is not unlikely to be only one-fifth; but excluding 
those who, while voting for Unionist candidates, are, in reality, only 
waiting, on the fence, for the development of events, as well as those 
who are entirely indifferent, and taking simply the practical working 
“loyal minority,” we find that it is only an eighth, or, at most, a 
seventh of the population. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s next: “ simple fact” is that “ Ulster is the most 
prosperous province in the kingdom.” “Speaking generally,” he said, 
“we find that there are everywhere signs of prosperity, of industry, 
of loyalty, which leave nothing to be desired;” and he pointed out 
that this result has been attained under the same laws as those 
under which the other portions of Ireland have become disloyal, discon- 
tented, and miserable. But Mr. Chamberlain is very much in error 
as to “ Ulster’s prosperity.” From May 1851 to December 1885, 
899,850 persons emigrated from Ulster, 48 per cent. of the average 
population, a higher ratio than that presented by Connaught, “‘where,” 
said Mr. Bright. in 1854, “no man can travel without feeling that 
some enormous crime has been committed by the Government under 
which the people live.” It must. be borne in mind, in palliation of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s misstatements in reference to Ulster’s material 
condition, that he only saw one county—namely, that of which 
Belfast is the capital, Antrim; and perhaps he judged of the rest 
by what he witnessed there. But let us take the County Antrim, 
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and put it against County Dublin—the former with its 
Scottish population and thriving linen business, and the latter with 
its history of “dangerous associations,” including Fenians of ’66, 
Home Rulers of ’74, and Land Leaguers and National Leaguers ; 
the former with its four Unionist representatives, and the latter with 
its two Parnellite members. The average population of Dublin - 
County for 1851 to 1885 was 411,336. During that period 89,573 
persons emigrated from County Dublin. The average population 
of Antrim was 387,269, or 24,000 less than that of Dublin County. 
During the same period, 213,489 persons, 128,916 more, emigrated 
from County Antrim! Was this a state of affairs ‘‘ which left nothing - 
to be desired” in County Antrim? And if so, would not the remark 
apply with much greater force to the “ disloyal ” and “ discontented ” 
county ? To come to a period nearer our own time, and to take 
Ulster again as a whole—during the decade 1871-81—the population 
of Munster decreased 4°48 per cent., that of Leinster 4°51 per cent., 
that of Connaught 2°90 per cent.; while the population of Ulster 
decreased 4°92 per cent.—the largest decrease of the whole four 
provinces, In 1885 again, with the exception of Munster, the 
greatest emigration was from Ulster; and while 386 persons left 
Connaught, and 10,152 left Leinster, 19,498 left “the most 
prosperous province.” Another useful piece of evidence bearing on 
this question is supplied by the returns of operations under the 
Arrears Act of 1882. These prove beyond a doubt that, with the 
exception of Connaught, the province of Ulster was at that time in 
the most lamentable and miserable condition of any portion of 
Ireland. In fact, the figures are surprising. While in the two 
provinces of Leinster and Munster, combined, only £565,100 of 
arrears was wiped out, the sum for Ulster alone was £561,391 ; only 
31,873 tenants making application in Leinster and Munster, against 
41,134 in Ulster. In the South, one farmer in every 81 of the 
population found it necessary to take advantage of the Arrears Act 
to get out of debt; in Ulster, one out of 42. And it is worth 
remembering that in 1882, as in every other year, Ulster posed, and 
was referred to, as ‘‘ The Prosperous and Imperial Province.” 

It may be thought that these facts do not prove very much, 
Ulster being not so much an agricultural as an industrial and 
manufacturing community. But Ulster is not par excellence the 
industrial community. Mr. Chamberlain, however, like many others, 
is under this impression. “ Everywhere,” he said, “ there are signs 
of active progress and of enterprise.” “Everywhere?” Will 
English readers be good enough to take a map of Ulster and trace 
the Northern Counties railway line from Belfast to Portrush and -see 
what is “everywhere?” But that is by the way. No doubt Mr. 
Chamberlain saw great signs of industry in Belfast ; but while a true 
Trish Nationalist will say, All honour to Belfast, he will not recognize 
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it as “ everywhere,” even in Ulster. It may, perhaps, be conceded 
that the Scottish population of Belfast is superior in trade to the 
Anglo-Norman-Celtic population of the South; but when the great 
woollen trade of the South was put down by the English Parliament, 
the linen trade of the North was encouraged; and an accident a 
quarter of a century ago—the American War—lifted it into the 
position of a gigantic industry. Belfast is no doubt a specimen of 
the results of energy and enterprise ; but does it prove the prosperity 
of Ulster? Ah! there is a grim tragedy behind this “ prosperous 
and enterprising town.” We have, this moment, before our mind’s 
eye, a village of two thousand inhabitants in Co. Down, about 
twenty miles from Belfast. The old people of this little town 
speak of a time when it had two shipbuilding yards, a dis- 
tillery, starch-works, salt-works, a rope and tobacco manu- 
factories, a linen business, and when in every farmhouse in the dis- 
trict some home industry was pursued, ‘The principal shipbuilding 
yard is now the pleasure-gardens of a man who made his fortune in 
Australia; the distillery is a ruin; the starch-works serve the 
purposes of a haggard; the salt-works have been converted into a 
home for rats and lumber; the tobacco factory has been turned into 
a stable; the tannery is an inn-yard; and the linen warehouse 
stands, with its scores of windows, tenantless in grim silence. Forty 
vessels traded to this village in 1815: its wants are now supplied by 
three small schooners, There is a sea under the sea; and the 
prosperity of Belfast has drained away the trade of the smaller towns 
to the dregs. Mr. Chamberlain did not go to these places, where 
poverty stands all day at the street-corners, His “ everywhere” 
did not include the ruined villages, lying in hundreds scattered 
throughout Ulster. 

These statements may perhaps be disputed, but let the sceptical 
go to the Parliamentary returns. There the true story of Ulster’s 
progress will be found, and there it will be discovered that were it 
not for the prosperity of one town, built up on the ruins of a hundred, 
Ulster would be verily the poorest province in Ireland. As it is, 
Ulster is the poorest province with the exception of Connaught. 
Let us look at the Income-tax Return moved for, in 1882, by the late 
Mr. Peter Rylands, M.P. Here we find that the assessment per 
inhabitant was £6 0s. 7d. for Munster, and £10 6s. 9d. for Leinster. 
What was it for Ulster? It was only £5 14s.5d. Again, take the 
return moved for, in 1884, by Mr. Trevelyan, of the valuation of 
rateable property. In Munster the valuation per inhabitant was 
£2 10s. 10d.; in Leinster it was £3 15s, 5d.; but in Ulster it was 
only £2 9s. 11d.! These are stern facts which Mr. Chamberlain will 
not easily reconcile with his indiscriminate declarations about pro- 
gress and prosperity “everywhere.” But we said that Ulster was 
not the manufacturing province. Nor is.it. With the exception of 
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Connaught, it is the most agricultural province ; for while, according 
to a very recent return, there is only 50°8 of the population of 
Leinster and 66°4 of the population of Munster, there is 67°7 of the 
population of Ulster, engaged in farming. But some may say, If 
Ulster farmers are better to do, and produce more from their lands, 
than those of the South, what is therein the argument? We reply 
by pointing to the emigrant returns; to the Arrears Act; to the 
income-tax assessments, and to the rateable valuation of Ulster 
property. Moreover, in the year 1885, to which the return, showing 
the proportion of agricultural population in the three provinces 
applies, the Ulster farmers were entirely behind those of the South 
in the result of their farming operations; and, while agricultural 
Ulster (67:7 per cent. of the population) only produced £23 2s. 7d. 
worth of stock and crop per inhabitant, agricultural Munster (66°4 
per cent. of the population) produced £31 6s, 8d., and agricultural 
Leinster (50°8 per cent. of the population) produced £38 10s. 6d. per 
inhabitant. 

It will thus be seen that, excluding Connaught, Ulster is in a 
poorer condition than any of the Irish provinces; that, notwithstand- 
ing Belfast, she has not been able to approach either Munster or 
Leinster in wealth; and that, while she is the most agricultural 
province of the three, and while her farmers are generally supposed 
to be the most competent agriculturists in the country, they are 
unable to work the land to the same advantage as the land of 
Munster and Leinster is worked by the “ seditious” farmers of the 
South. 

Mr. Chamberlain has, therefore, been under a false impression 
with regard to the material condition of the province of Ulster. 
Not so, however, it must be confessed, with regard to its “law- 
abidingness,” to the “orderly and regulated life” of the people, as 
he himself expressed it. Mr. Chamberlain is right—if he excludes 
the Orangemen—in making a comparison favourable to the North 
in this matter, if he referred to the agrarian aspect of the question | 
alone, as, of course, it is to be presumed he did; for the three other 
provinces of Ireland are universally recognized to be the most crime- 
less portion of the United Kingdom, so far as ordinary crime is con- 
cerned. In the agrarian sense, then, Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly 
correct in saying that Ulster is “law-abiding.” It is a fact, broadly 
speaking. But that does not settle the matter. Dr. Wendell 
Holmes says ‘somewhere that ‘“‘facts always yield the place 
of honour in conversation to thoughts about facts.” Let us apply 
the principle to the matter in hand, and give at least a little 
“honour” to a few “ thoughts” about this fact of Ulster being law- 
abiding—thoughts based on kindred facts. 

The Liberal-“ Unionist” Ulster farmer is, like Joseph Surface, 
“aman of sentiment.” He condemns agitation ; turns his eyes to 
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heaven at the mention of the Plan of Campaign; and virtuously 
supports and encourages Coercion. Now, it is an historical fact that 
there has not been an agitation carried on in Ireland which was not 
justified by subsequent events and by most English statesmen, Let 
us quote Lord Derby, writing in 1881 in the Nineteenth Century: 


“ Why have we altered the land laws? To put an end to Irish agitation. 
. ... Fixity of tenure has been the direct result of two causes—Irish 
agitation and Parliamentary obstruction. The Irish know it as well as 
we. Not all the influence and eloquence of Mr. Gladstone would have 
prevailed on the English House of Commons to do what has been done in 
the matter of Irish Tenant Right if the answer to all objections had not 
been ready—How else are we to govern Ireland? Every concession made 
to Ireland has been under pressure. The Fenian movement agitated Ire- 
land from 1864 to 1867, producing, among other results, the Clerkenwell 
explosion A few desperate men showed England what Irish feeling 
really was; made plain to us the depth of a discontent whose existence we 
had scarcely suspected ; and the rest followed of course.” 


“ Nothing,” said Mr. John Bright, in 1867, “has been done in 
Ireland except under the influence of terror.” ‘ What,” exclaimed 
Sydney Smith, “did Ireland ever ask that was granted ? What did 
she ever demand that was refused ?” 

Now, the Ulster farmer will ask from morning to night, and from 
year’s end to year’s end; he will ask plenty too, as any one will find 
who takes the trouble to read his numerous addresses to Mr. Cham- 
berlain in Antrim. But he will demand nothing, while he gets the 
people of the South to do it for him; he will use the Munstermen 
to gain his ends. Here is a little incident reported in one of the 
Irish papers during the visit of Mr. Chamberlain to Ulster : 


“In the railway carriage returning from Portrush were five of the 
guests at the Giant’s Causeway luncheon. They were all substantial 
farmers and men of business from the neighbouring towns, shrewd fellows, 
well acquainted with the feelings of their neighbours. One remarked that 
he did not see any good in affairs like the visit of Mr. Chamberlain unless 
something practical resulted—something like the establishment of an Anti- 
Home Rule League on the lines of the National League. ‘Ah,’ said 
another, with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘ you'll never see that day. There's 
no good in your wishing for that. No one would join it.’ ‘That’s quite 
true,’ a third of the party remarked ; ‘I know the people well, and so do 
you, and you know they wouldn’t spend a shilling or leave their shops or 
their potato-digging for anything of the kind ; but if there is any benefit to 
be had from the work of others, they will take it.’” 


Just so. Mr. Chamberlain addressed his Coleraine audience as 
“honest men,” in contradistinction to the men of the South. These 
“‘honest men” were foremost in condemning the Irish agitations, 
and the first to reap the benefit of them. They, of course, denounced 
the Fenian movement; they took all the good they could get 
out of the Land Act of 70. They would not countenance the Land 
League; they rushed pell-mell into the Land Courts. They sup- 
ported Mr. Forster in his policy of filling the gaols with Nationalist 
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“ suspects,” and cheered Mr. Chamberlain’s sneer in the Ulster Hall 
at the Kilmainham treaty; with the exception of Connaught 
they drew the greatest amount of advantage from the Arrears Act 
negotiated with Mr. Parnell while he was a prisoner. They would 
stand by judicial rents, and condemn the Plan of Campaign; they 
will be the most eager suitors under the new Land Act. The 
“law-abiding ” Ulster farmer is, as Mr. Chamberlain remarked, “a 
hard-headed man ;” and while he can get some other person to put 
his fingers into the fire for him to take out the nuts—and give him 
the big share of them—he will not run the danger of burning his 
hand. He is, as Mr. Chamberlain said, “ worthy of his ancestors ; 

he is a ’cute Scotchman; and he knows that the people of tk 


resolved to force the question to a final settlement, and he rest 
contented in his “ law-abidingness,” 

There will probably be people ready to declare the foregoing an 
impeachment of the Ulster farmer, because he does not take part in 
outrages. It is not worth while arguing with such persons, 
Lord Derby in the speech quoted might as well be charged with 
inciting the Irish people to lawlessness. But what is the moral of 
what has been here written on this subject ? Is it not thatthe Ulster 
farmer has played a most ignoble, most unmanly, most despicable 
part in the Irish land movement? Every true Irishman and 
Nationalist condemns and abhors outrages; but he has yet to learn 
that there is any immorality in agitation or “ pressure.” Why has 
not the Ulster farmer agitated ? “ Every concession made to Ireland 
has been under pressure,” says Lord Derby. Why has not the 
Ulster farmer used “pressure?” Ah, well, it would not be “law- 
abiding,” and you see those wild Irish in the South were doing all 
that was necessary ! 

Yes; but if they had not—or if Mr. Gladstone’s land reforms 
had been 7aade applicable only to those parts of Ireland which had 
demanded them—would Ulster farmers have gone on for ever 
“asking?” We need not stop to speculate. But this much has to 
be said on the matter as it now stands—and Mr. Chamberlain may 
apply it to the Nationalist half of the Ulster population, or he may 
not, just as he likes—in the one case he will be destroying his 
own argument about “ two races,” and in the other he will be contra- 
dicting himself by acknowledging that only half of the province is 
“law-abiding.” ' We do not hesitate to say that there are few 
honest men who will not have more admiration for the people who 
formed the Land League and bearded the rack-renter in his hall 
—who tonceived the Plan of Campaign and have had the courage 
“to fight it out on those lines, if it should take all summer,” 
than the “law-abiding” people of Ulster who have stood virtuously 
aloof waiting to take advantage of the results; that there is more 
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honesty and truth in the men who went to gaol with Mr. Parnell, 
than in those who, while clapping Mr, Forster on the back for putting 
the handcuffs on the Irish leaders, were quivering in dread suspense 
for their half-million of arrears lest there should be any hitch in the 
Kilmainham treaty ; and that there is no more pitiable picture, no 
more ignoble sight, than that presented by the Liberal-“ Unionist ” 
farmers of Ulster sitting in judgment upon those of their fellow- 
countrymen who, by their persistent daring have, on the authority of 
English statesmen, won for them a recognition of their rights and 
privileges, and brought to their doors the justice so long denied them 
in the asking days of the Ulster Liberals. And as to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s commendation of the law-abidingness of the Ulster people, they 
ought to take it not as a compliment to their superiority, but asa 
slight upon their manhood ; and we have yet to hear of that gentleman 
making a comparison, as to the extent of their orderliness and 
loyalty, between the population of the manufacturing districts of 
England who agitated for reform, and the Tories of the Southern 
counties who never tempted the authorities to a Peterloo massacre 
We trust that the foregoing pages may help both to dispel the 
illusion that the “ loyal minority ” in Ireland is the better part of the 
Trish people, and to determine the exact weight and real importance 
of that minority, and thus to correct the wrong impression which has 
probably been made on many minds by a statesman who is at once 
misinformed and misguided in respect to the facts in question. 





“CAPITAL,” BY KARL MARX. 


WE are informed in the Preface that this book is regarded on the 
Continent as “The Bibie of the Working Classes,” and we can 
quite believe it. We see it, as we have often seen the other Bible, 
in the home of the working man—resting in solemn, dusty, undis- 
turbed repose upon an upper shelf of the cupboard, an object of 
distant reverence unprofaned by human touch. If this is not the 
sort of worship the editor implies, if he would claim that the working 
man reads, marks, learns, and inwardly digests these bulky tomes, we 
must beg leave respectfully to state our disbelief. We only wish we 
could believe it. Whatever fears are associated with the name of 
Socialism, as an active agent of revolutionary reform, would be at 
once allayed, if it were only ascertained that every Socialist, on 
initiation into the mysteries of his sacred calling, had to pass 
through the ordeal of reading Marx on Capital. The first two 
chapters would so act upon the emotional dynamite in his nature 
that the nitrogen would entirely disappear, leaving at the end pure, 
innocuous, and tasteless glycerine. Not that the author is entirely 
to blame. He has tried his best, by frequent displays of bitter 
animosity and highly coloured incident, to give an exciting character 
to the work; but the effect of all this has been spoiled by one fatal 
quality—the birthright of the author, Germanity. This Germanity 
comes out in two ways: first, in the terrible display of erudition. 
We have quotations from no less than 430 books, written in various 
Evropean languages, from Aristotle down to recent copies of the 
Times. It is hardly necessary to add that the value attached to 
these books is in inverse proportion to their fame. The only person 
possessed of true economic insight before Karl Marx is one William 
Petty, who writes about 1660. Marx describes orthodox Political 
Economy as the “ anatomico-physiological method,” and he openly 
reviles its prophets in no measured terms. For an example let us 
take Jeremy Bentham: he is described as “that insipid, pedantic, 
leather-tongued oracle of the ordinary bourgeois intelligence of the 
nineteenth century. Bentham is among philosophers what Martin 
Tupper is among poets. . Both could only have been manufactured 
in England ” (p. 622). John Stuart Mill is treated with more con- 
tempt than anger: “On the level plain, simple mounds look like 
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hills; and the imbecile flatness of the present bourgeoisie is to be 
measured by the attitude of its great intellects” (p. 527). 

But the second form this Germanity assumes is much more objec- 
tionable—the wearisome and unnecessary metaphysics. It seems 
impossible for a German to write a book without this display of 
“ Grundlichkeit.” The first 150 pages of this book are utterly 
wasted. Nothing whatever is gained by all the “ barbara celarent ” 
chatter about “value” and the “universal equivalent,” for it will 
be seen they do not prevent the writer from maintaining the 
most barefaced fallacies when he descends from the metaphysical 
Olympus, where he acts Zeus, into the everyday world of practical 
economics. 

The starting-point of ‘“ Capital ” is, that labour alone creates value. 
This no one is prepared to deny, provided a full meaning is given to 
the term labour. How Marx uses it will appear presently. The 
next step is to find a measure forvalue. This Marx finds in “time.” 
‘‘ Asvalues, all commodities are only definite masses of congealed labour- 
time.” This statement of the measure of value is of the utmost 
importance, for all Marx’s arguments are in terms of “time,” and most 
of his fallacies are time fallacies. It will, of course, occur at the 
outset to ask: Surely the intensity or skill of labour must be taken 
into consideration in so far as labour makes value? In the early 
statement of his theory Marx makes an allowance for this: 
“ Skilled labour counts only as simple labour intensified, or rather, 
as multiplied simple labour, a given quantity of skilled being con- 
sidered equal to a greater quantity of simple labour” (p. 11). He 
adds: ‘‘ For simplicity’s sake we shall henceforth account every kind 
of labour to be unskilled, simple labour; by this we do no more 
than save ourselves the trouble of making the reduction.” 

This “simplicity ” is delightful ; it certainly saves a great deal of 
trouble: it saves, for instance, the trouble of calculating what pro- 
portion of the value of manufactured products is due to the enter- 
prise of the capitalist, to the skilled management of the manager, as 
compared with the work done by one of the “hands.” So we hear 
nothing more of skilled labour; it is all reduced to “ average un- 
skilled labour,” which is measured by duration. But, it may be asked, 
how is this reduction effected? What measure will enable us to 
say how many hours of unskilled labour one hour of skilled labour 
is equal to? Marx’s only answer is to hint that there is a “ social 
process ” which is continually making this reduction. Yes, there 
is; but that process is free competition, which assigns so much profit 
to the capitalist, so much wages to the labourer; in a word, that 
very ‘social process” which it is the sole purpose of “ Capital” to 
arraign. If there existed a recognized standard of measurement 
according to which the value of every sort of skilled labour could 
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be reduced to terms of unskilléd labour, there would be no need for 
these long volumes of Marx, or for any other of our economic dis- 
putations. 

However, we will assume that all skilled labour has been reduced 
to average unskilled labour. All labour is now unskilled labour; 
unskilled labour, therefore, creates all value; so that, if henceforth 
any one should claim to have contributed to the creation of value by 
other means than unskilled labour, and should demand a share of the 
value created, he is clearly in the wrong, and if he should take a 
share, is he clearly guilty of robbery. The merchant and the 
capitalist are persons who make such claims; so the merchant and 
the capitalist, in so far as they succeed in their demands, are robbers. 
In the form in which we have stated it, the argument may well 
seem an astounding one; it may seem\incredible that Marx should 
ignore entirely the claims of skilled labour, but that he does so we 
shall clearly see. 

We will begin with the simplest case. When a tradesman buys 
commodities to sell again, we observe that he generally receives a 
larger sum than he paid. If he pays £100 for goods, he sells them 
at perhaps £110. Marx has obsérved this too, and he asks himself, 
whence comes this extra £10? Before answering, he pauses, after 
his manner, to do a little analysis. He finds two phases in the 
proceeding. 1. The purchase of the commodity by the tradesman— 
i.e., the £100 of the tradesman is changed into a commodity. This 
phase is symbolized by MC (money-commodity). 2. The sale of. 
commodity by the tradesman, whereby the commodity is changed’ 
back into a larger sum of money. ‘This phase is symbolized by- 
CM’. These two phases constitute, according to Marx, the com-- 
plete proceeding, which he symbolizes MCM’. After this process: 
Marx is prepared to answer his question, Whence came the extra. 
£10? It is obvious that the tradesman has created no value, has. 
not in fact made the £10; ergo, he has stolen them. His words are- 
these : “Since, however, it is impossible, by calculation alone, to account: 
for the conversion of money into capital, for the formation of sur— 
plus value, it would appear that merchants’ capital is an impossibility 
so long as equivalents are exchanged; that therefore it can only 
have its origin in the twofold advantage gained over both the selling 
and the buying producers by the merchant who parasitically shoves 
himself in between them” (p. 142). 

So the tradesman has stolen the £10. It never once occurs to 
Marx that a person adds value to a thing by taking it from where 
it is not wanted and conveying it to where it is wanted; that this 
work of circulation is productive labour ; that the actual commodity 
possesses greater value when it passes from the tradesman’s hands 
than when it passed into his hands. The true symbolization of the 
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process requires four letters, and reads MCC’M’. Here, then, is 
one kind of value-creating labour utterly ignored by Marx, because 
it is not unskilled labour. No recognition of any work or of any 
services rendered by merchant or tradesman is made throughout the 
analysis of the proceeding. 

Leaving this simplest form of robbery (!), that of the parasitic 
middleman, we come to the more intricate system of robbery known 
as capitalist production. This is the heart of the theory of 
Socialism according to Marx, and its expression occupies the greater 
part of the two volumes. The long space it takes is chiefly due to 
the utter neglect of true logical arrangement which marks the 
book. Reading it is like working a vast mine, the material of 
which has been subjected to some terrible convulsion of Nature: you 
follow the right seam for a little way, when it suddenly breaks off, 
and lands you in a mass of conglomerate ; at last you hit upon the 
seam again at a different level, and follow it for some time as it 
twists and doubles on itself, until you reach what seems to be the 
end, or till your capital (or patience) gives out. Seldom has a worse 
arranged book issued from the printing-press. Nine-tenths at least 
of the space given to the theoretic part might have been saved, with 
a gain to the intelligibility of the work. ‘The gist of this bitterness 
long drawn out we will set before our readers. 

Since the right measure of value is labour time, it is only natural 
to start from an examination of the Working-day. ‘True criticism 
of capitalist production accordingly rests on the theory of the Work- 
ing-day. A workman would takea certain limited number of hours 
{say six) to produce the daily means of. subsistence which will main- 
tain him in full working power. This workman gets into the clutches 
of a capitalist who makes him work a larger number of hours (say 
twelve), returning him in wages the daily amount of subsistence 
which he could have produced in six. Thus the Working-day is 
divisible into two parts, the first comprising necessary working time, 
for which the workman receives wages; the second comprising 
surplus working time, for which he receives no wages. The capitalist 
obliges him to work during this surplus labour time, for the surplus 
value created by the labourer in this time constitutes his profit. 
This profit, or surplus value, is thus created by the labourer, and taken 
from him by the capitalist. Thus we see that “ capital is dead labour, 
that, vampire-like, only lives by sucking living labour, and lives the 
more, the more labour it sucks” (p. 216). The existence of a surplus 
labour time is the essential of all capitalist production, and the 
development of capitalist production in modern times leads to an 
expansion of surplus labour time as compared with necessary labour 
time. This expansion is due to several causes. First, all im- 
provements in production tend to diminish the amount of time 
necessary to produce that minimum of the means of subsistence 
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allotted to the labourer in the form of wages. Such improvements, 
therefore, by lessening the necessary labour time expand the surplus 
labour time, so that the capitalist increases the amount of his robbery. 
Secondly, increased competition and the waste caused by keeping ex- 
pensive machinery at rest stimulate the capitalist to extend the 
actual length of the working day, and the whole amount of such 
extension is surplus labour time stolen by capital. Thirdly, by an 
increased intensity of labour, by employing the women and children 
as well as the men, by stealing a few minutes of extra labour at 
different times throughout the day, the wicked capitalist has gained 
an increase of the surplus working time which makes his profit. 
This is a brief but sufficient statement of Marx’s theory of the 
“ Working-day.” It is a compact of the most astounding fallacies 
which have ever stood in black and white, Fallacy number one is 
the cool assumption that there is such a thing as surplus labour 
time. It is an old literary trick this, to make a hypothetical 
assumption, to argue from it, in the middle of the intricacy of argu- 
ment to drop the hypothetical character, to proceed on your way 
rejoicing, with theory as accepted fact. How do you know that 
there is any surplus time? How-do you know that the labourer 
does not get back in wages the whole of the value he makes? A 
factory hand works ten hours: you say six of these are necessary, 
four are-surplus time, for which he gets no wages. How do you 
know this? These are questions which suggest themselves at once. 
Marx replies in this wise: “ It is true that if I look at wages by 
themselves, I cannot ascertain whether the workman receives the whole 
of the value he creates or not ; but when I look at the capitalist I see 
that the capital he uses is reproduced with profit: this profit must 
be the result of the workman’s efforts.” If we reply, “ May not 
this profit or surplus value be due to the operation of capital ?” his 
answer is ready: “No; for labour alone can create value; capital 
does no work, and can create no value.” Here we have what may be 
called the fundamental fallacy of Socialism. If capital does no work, 
how are we to account for the grip it gets on the labourer? Marx 
is in a difficulty, and well he may be, about this. What he practi- 
cally says is, that capital does no work, but yet is of some use. It 
renders assistance and does service, but no return is due to it, 
Why ? Because the service is gratuitous. Speaking of machinery, 
he says: “In the same proportion as these instruments of labour 
serve as product-formers without adding value to the product, 
they perform, as we saw earlier, the same gratuitous service as the 
natural forces—water, steam, air, electricity, &c.” In brief, the 
argument is this: The services of capital deserve no recognition 
because they are gratuitous. If you reply that they are far from 
gratuitous, and point to profits, his answer is, then they ought to be 
gratuitous. There is a sweet simplicity about this use of the term 
4¢ 2 
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“ oratuitous.” We are not, however, prepared to accept as ar 
answer to the question, Why should not capital receive remuneration 
for its services? the answer, Because the service is gratuitous. 
Now, although Marx speaks here of the “services” of capital, 
whenever any specific service is alleged as a claim for remuneration 
it is invariably denied. Orthodox political economy says that value 
tends to equal the sum of “efforts and abstinences” involved in 
production, and assigns some efforts and abstinences to the capitalist 
who thus shares in creating value. With regard to the “ abstinence” 
of the capitalist Marx is merely contemptuous. Since abstinence 
is not an actual service, but only a negative condition to future 
service, it may perhaps be rightly neglected. But let us take the 
actual efforts, or the work which is claimed for capital, and see how 
Marx deals with it. Setting aside the minor though not unimport- 
ant uses of capital, its chief claim is that it renders human labour 
more productive—(1) by promoting co-operation, (2) by the use of 
improved machinery. Though Marx readily acknowledges that 
capital thus renders labour more productive, he will not admit any 
claim to increased profit for capital. He argues thus: A capitalist 
by special skill has rendered the labour of his workmen more pro- 
ductive ; this more productive labour is to be regarded as “ intensi- 
fied labour” (p. 307); the labourer can now produce his means of 
subsistence in less time than before, so that the “necessary labour 
time” is diminished. The capitalist who continues to pay the same 
wage for a day’s work of the same length is now robbing 
the labourer more than before, because the “surplus labour 
time is extended.” ' In short, Marx would maintain that the increased 
productiveness of labour, however brought about, gave the labourer 
a claim to higher wages, because his work is now more productive. 
But beneath this deep error lies a deeper one: it is this—that in- 
creased productiveness of labour does not lead to increase of surplus 
value. This law, first formulated by Ricardo, has no practical value. 
Wherever increased productiveness is due to machinery which par- 
takes of a monopoly either in respect of special skill or knowledge 
embodied in it, or in respect of great expense of construction, such 
increased productiveness does bring an increase of value. Again, 
where capital has applied generally some new and effective engine of 
production—as, for example, steam—there will be a general rise in 
values, not of particular products, but of the day’s work; for the 
value of aday’s work is the sum of use-values it will exchange for, 
and this sum is now increased. We have taken a large case in order 
to make this manifest, but in truth every improvement in the pro- 
ductiveness of any kind of labour has its effect in increasing the 
general value of the working-day in all forms of labour. Let us take 
Marx’s favourite example—the boot trade. Suppose that capitalist 


1 For this argument at length see pp. 306, 307. 
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machinery, by increasing the productiveness of labour in the boot 
trade, has cheapened boots, while it is true that a day’s labour in 
making boots may have no greater exchange value than before, it is 
equally true that the value of a day’s labour in every other employ- 
ment has risen, in so far as boots form one of the use-values for 
which it will exchange. For example, the value of a coat was pre- 
viously equivalent to so much bread, so much coal, &c., or say four 
pairs of boots; it is now equivalent to the same amount of bread, 
coal, &c,, but to six pairs of boots: thus we say that the value of a 
coat has risen, and the value of a tailor’s day’s work has risen, and 
with it the value of every other day’s work. Thus, every capitalist: 
who in any branch of industry renders labour more productive by 
new machinery or any other means, by this act increases the general 
value of the working day, ‘This view of the solidarity of capitalist 
production is totally ignored by Marx. 

Thus we see that capital can create value. That the services 
capital renders are genuine work, and deserve interest (the wages 
for this work), is equally clear. Marx would cheat capital of its 
wages by speaking of it as “dead labour ” (p. 216), and contrasting 
it with the “ living labour ” which} according to him, makes all value. 
By “dead labour” he only means labour stored up, existing apart 
from the person of the labourer—embodied, for example, in machinery. 
This embodied labour is not “dead,” but sleeps ; it is, in fact, latent 
energy, and in order to work requires “living labour,” just as the 
latter to be effective requires it. A machine, and the man who tends 
it, both are engaged in creating value by means of work, and both 
rightly demand a share of the value created : the share of the one is 
called Interest, that of the other Wages. It is very difficult to 
understand how Socialists can avoid feeling this in the case where 
improved production is the result of the skill and enterprise of a 
capitalist. Suppose that a working cobbler, who can make four pairs 
of shoes in a day, inventsa machine which is so useful to him that in 
the future he can make six pairs of shoes in a day ; it is pretty obvious 
that we may rightly say that this increase of value in his day’s work 
is due to the skill and enterprise stored up in his machine ; that is 
to say, this labour which Marx calls “dead” does create value. 
Next, let us suppose our cobbler hires ten men, and supplies them 
with his machines, and they make each of them six pairs of shoes 
a day instead of four; shall we not say that the whole of the increased 
value represented by twenty extra pairs of shoes is the product of 
the skill embodied in this invention, and that the inventor rightly 
reaps the benefit. Now, one step further. Suppose our cobbler has 
not the wit to see the value of his invention, or has not the money 
to apply it properly, and therefore sells his invention to a capitalist, 
does the fact of this purchase destroy the fact that it is the skill 
and enterprise embodied in the machine that works and creates 
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increased value? Surely not: the capitalist has become the owner of 
so much skill and enterprise (forms of labour), embodied in machinery, 
which work and make value. Whether we regard this value-creating 
work as done by the machinery itself, or refer it back to the intensely 
productive work of the inventor, matters not; for in either case the 
capitalist is the rightful possessor, and has a rightful claim to the in- 
creased value. Since most successful capitalists have had some monopoly 
of this kind, some form of embodied skill or enterprise, to speak of all 
value being due to the “living labour” of the common workman is 
a crass absurdity. But having once assumed) at the outset that 
living labour creates ali value, Marx has never once throughout his 
book attempted to regard production from the side of the capitalist. 
Not only are these particular services of capital neglected, but there 
is not the least acknowledgment of the value of the actual work 
done by the capitalist in management. Profit and interest are never 
once distinguished. This neglect serves a double purpose: it 
serves to maintain Marx’s contention, that the capitalist is a non- 
working man, who steals the value created by working men, and it 
serves to conceal the important fact of the continually decreasing 
rate of interest which in this and other well-governed countries 
capital receives. If Marx had for one moment reflected on the 
significance of this fall of rate of interest, he could not have failed to 
see it is to skill and enterprise, in the invention and application of 
more economic methods of production, in the elaborate scientific 
organization of industry, in the discovery and satisfaction of new 
social wants, in the opening up of new markets for commodities, 
that we must rightly attribute the large fortunes made in capitalist 
production. Marx, having at the beginning of his book got rid of 
skill by reducing skilled labour to terms of average unskilled labour, 
has been able to neglect this consideration. This is what Socialists 
so often fail to see, that what they have really to attack is the rate 
of wages paid to skilled labour as compared with that paid to 
unskilled labour. If they reject the measure of the value of work 
which competition provides, they have got to find a better one. To 
reduce all labour to unskilled labour,’as Marx does, is a form of 
petitio principiit which cuts its own throat as a criticism of capitalist 
production. 

The one important merit of Marx’s book is the historic treatment 
of the growth of commerce and of the actual condition of the working 
class. The great fault in our writers on economics is that they treat 
the present economic conditions as the only possible ones, without 
any consideration of the past conditions of which they are the 
development, or the future which will evolve from them. It is fatal 
to a right appreciation of political economy to sever it from the study 
of economic history. Marx’s historic knowledge is wide and 
accurate, and he carries us along with him in his explanation of the 
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modes in which the rich have robbed the poor in the past. ‘The 
spoliation of the Church’s property, the fraudulent alienation of the 
State domains, the robbery of the common lands, the usurpation of 
feudal and: clan property, and its transformation into modern 
private property, under circumstances of reckless terrorism, were just 
so many idyllic methods of primitive accumulation. They conquered 
the field for capitalist agriculture, made the soil part and parcel of 
capital, and created for the town industries the necessary supply of a 
‘free’ and outlawed proletariat” (p. 737). The enlargement on 
this theme is excellent, and so is the historic account of the growth 
of industrial organization under the capitalist up to the general 
introduction of machinery. But the whirr of the machine seems to 
have turned Marx’s head. He crams his book with long detailed 
accounts of capitalist “atrocities,” and. insinuates that they are a 
usual or even necessary part of capitalist production; he draws 
harrowing pictures of the condition of the poorest class, and lays it all 
to the door of capital. Now, we are not disposed to deny that there 
is a power vested in capital which may, and sometimes does, develop 
into tyranny ; but we do dispute the statement that this tyranny is 
al! but universal, and that it is growing in its pressure. 

Marx holds that nothing but “the revolution” will bring relief 
tothe working man. If it be suggested that the competition among 
capitalists to get the assistance of labour for the employment of their 
vast increase of capital will do something, he replies by an astounding 
theory, which he describes as “ the pivot on which the supply and 
demand of labour work.” This pivot is none other than the notion 
which our friend the Fair Trader thinks so much about—the growth 
of an increasing surplus population. ‘The tendency of machine 
production is to dispense continually with human labour, so that the 
ever-growing competition among labourers to get work tends to rivet 
faster the chains in which capital holds labour. The theory of course 
stands on the assumption, that while capital increases in amount 
every year, the demand for labour does not increase at the same rate, 
for each fresh thousand pounds added to capital in the direction 
of machinery employs less labour than the preceding thousand 
pounds; in other words, that the labour-saving tendency in capital 
grows at a more rapid rate than the capital itself, and so rapidly 
that, taking into consideration the growth of population, an ever- 
increasing proportion of the labourers is superfluous. This assump- 
tion, depending’ as it does on the question of the relative power of 
tendencies, all of which are historic facts, can only be tested by 
appeal to experience. There are two strong facts which give the 
lie to Marx’s assumption: first, statistics do not show this in- 
creasing number of the labouring population out of work, making 
due allowances for the results of trade fluctuations. Secondly, if the 
assumption were correct, the increased competition to get work 
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would force down all wages towards a uniform low level, No such 
tendency is visible ; on the contrary, we see a rise in the real wages 
of all labour which is fatal to the position of Marx. 

At the beginning of this article we stated our conviction that 
the working man does not read Marx. The English working man 
could not have read Marx if he had wished, for no English trans- 
lation appeared before this year. At first it might seem strange 
that the society which calls itself the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, whose principles are entirely abstracted from this work of 
Marx, should have made no attempt before now to present to the 
English public this saving gospel, the “ Bible of the working classes.” 
But any such surprise will disappear when we reflect that these 
prophets of English Socialism have lived for years upon the brains 
of Marx, doling out the thoughts of their great master in the shape 
of tracts and pamphlets to the confiding public. Like “ parasitic 
middle-men,” they have thrust themselves between Marx and the 
English public. Now we have “Capital” translated, we recognize 
in these writings of Messrs. Hyndman, Morris, Joynes, &c., nothing 
but coloured and doctored fragments of this somewhat insipid work. 
We should have liked, had space permitted, to go through one or 
two of the textbooks of English Socialism, to show the way in which 
Marx has been served up to the British working man, so as to suit 
his weak head and strong emotions; but we must content ourselves 
with a few brief illustrations. Marx’s theory of the working-day is, 
as we have seen, the centre of his argument, and it furnishes a 
fruitful topic for inflammatory discourse in our English text- 
books. In “A Summary of the Principles of Socialism,” by Messrs. 
Hyndman and Morris, we read (p. 35): “The labourers on the 
average replace the value of their wages for the capitalist class 
in the first few hours of their day’s work; the exchange value of 
the goods produced in the remaining hours of the day’s work 
constitutes so much embodied labour which is unpaid.” Marx, 
we saw, assumed that about half of the working-day was spent 
in surplus labour, but this is not sufficient for our literary 
retailers. In another interesting little publication ' by Mr. Hynd- 
man we read: “ Thus, by means of monopoly and economical oppres- 
sion, enforced by the State, which the upper and middle classes own 
and control, the workers are legally robbed of three-fourths of the 
labour value they produce. This three-fourths, called economically 
surplus value, feeds fat those who chant aloud each Sunday, ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,’ after having done a good six days’ thieving in the 
week.” But the best and plainest exposition is to be found in the 
“ Socialist Catechism,” by J. L. Joynes, which is little more than an 
abstract of Marx’s work. There we read (p. 3): “@Q. To what 
extent is the exploitation of the labourers commonly carried? 


1 “Socialism and Smithism,” p. 7. 
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A, The employers give them a bare subsistence, and take from them 
all the rest of the fruits of their labour. @. What is the difference 
between the two called? A. Surplus value. @. What proportion 
expresses its amount? A. The proportion between the two or three 
hours of necessary labour, and the ordinary ten, twelve, or more 
hours’ work.” A little further on we read: “ Q. How do the upper 
classes label this plunder? A. By many names, such as rent, 
brokerage, fees, profits, wages of superintendence, reward of absti- 
nence, insurance against risk, and, above all, interest on capital.” 
Here is no grumbling about wages of superintendence; it is clearly 
stated that no one does any work but the working class; lawyer, 
broker, and manager are all classed with the capitalist as robbers of 
the working man. We have no space here to discuss the remedy 
which Mr. Hyndman and his friends propose to apply —the assump- 
tion of all capital by the State. How the State is to possess itself 
of all capital is pretty clear. It cannot buy it from present holders, 
or indeed give any compensation, for then the State would not be 
in possession of all capital. But if there were any doubt it is dis- 
missed by Mr. Hyndman’s language. Mr. George spoke of 
“resumption ;” Mr. Hyndman: speaks of “restitution.” ‘ But 
this is confiscation. Far from it; it is retribution. Those who cry 
for compensation for past robbery, and shriek confiscation because 
the right to rob in future is challenged, should bear in mind that the 
men and women we would compensate are those who are now 
stumbling, half-clothed and half-fed, from a pauper cradle to a pauper 
grave, in order that capitalists and landlords may live in luxury and 
excess.”' But the revolution is to cure all this, according to Mr, 
Hyndman : “ It needs but one strenuous and organized effort to mani- 
fest the new period in legal and acknowledged shape to the world.” 
However Mr. Hyndman’s revolution is to come about, it will not be 
by retailing “Marx on Capital,’ for no Luther could ever work a 
revolution with such an unwieldy Bible for his rule of faith, 


1 “ Principles of Socialism,’’ p. 60. 
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It would be wrong to say that nothing is being done to prevent the 
fraudulent adulteration of food. That monster evil is not ignored. 
The daily papers contain records of publicans who were summoned 
at the instance of the excise authorities for adulterating their beer, and 
occasionally a milkman is brought before a police court charged with 
selling watered milk. It is evident, then, that the matter is receiving 
some attention, and that attempts are being made upon the part of 
the executive, at any rate in certain directions, to stop adulteration ; 
but it is equally clear, we take it, that the means and methods at 
present existing are not efficient for that purpose. Indeed, the 
whole subject has recently assumed a new and serious aspect. 
There are at the present time two very hostile camps on the field of 
politics: the one entirely in favour of allowing individual enterprise 
to push its ambitious way, and to bear its heavy responsibilities, 
while anxious to limit as far as possible the interference of the State 
with individual action; the other, painfully alive to the evils which 
exist around us, desiring to extend the domain of government in 
various directions, and to limit to a large extent private rights and 
private enterprise in the interest of the community. It is in the 
light of those conflicting principles that the question of adulteration 
has assumed a quite new aspect. The one set of thinkers are in 
favour of allowing the freest competition in all departments of trade, 
of commerce, and of government, and up to the present time they 
have had matters very much their own way. The others are in favour 
of preventing that competition which, according to them, has been the 
means to decadence in art, to adulteration in commerce, to fraud in 
manufacture, and dishonour in social life. The line between the 
two is sharply drawn by John Bright’s words, that ‘adulteration is 
a legitimate form of competition,” and the phrase is used as a weapon 
against him and his school by the Socialists who are now carrying 
fire and sword into the borders of industrialism. It is a very start- 
ling doctrine this, that is preached by the apostle of free trade. Is 
free trade, freedom of contract, and free competition to be carried the 
length of fraudulent adulteration of all the articles of daily food, of 
cozening men out of their money by the false pretence of trade? If 
so, we are brought to pause before the great question of freedom of 
contract, of competition, and must ask with all earnestness if this is the 
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legitimate outcome of the struggle for existence in human life? if 
this competition is a good thing or a bad one? One or two facts, 
which may not be within the knowledge of our readers, will show to 
what extent this ‘‘ means of competition,’ which is not only prac- 
tised under the rose, but finds its apologists in high quarters, has 
affected the trade and commerce of this country. It is not 
our purpose to give in this place any exhaustive description 
of the means and methods of adulteration.' Some of these have been 
well known for years. Mr. Accum, more than fifty years ago, 
enumerated many in his work on “ Adulterations of Food and 
Culinary Poisons.” Dr. Hassall has more recently revived that in- 
dictment against the traders of this country. One or two common 
illustrations will be enough for our readers in this place. Adultera- 
tion is undertaken with the view of icreasing the bulk or weight of 
the saleable article; with the view of improving its appearance, or 
giving it a false and deceptive strength, or of robbing it of some of 
its most valuable constituent elements. Illustrations of every one 
of these frauds are ready to the hand of even the most casual in- 
quirer. Milk is, of course, largely adulterated with water, which is 
technically known as “Simpson” in the trade. Of seventy-six 
samples examined by Dr. Hassall, twelve were found to be genuine 
milk; fourteen were adulterated principally with water, to an extent 
varying from ten to fifty per cent. of the bulk. So far has this 
gone, that an American humourist announced that a certain milkman 
had been fined for not putting enough milk into his water; while 
a Californian paper stated that “ the milkmen of San Francisco had 
formed a Mutual Aid Association; one holds the can, while another 
pumps.” There are, too, it is said, fatty emulsions, which are con- 
stantly sold as milk, made of saccharine matter (lactose, glucose, or 
cane-sugar), albumen (or gelatine), carbonate of soda, water and oil, 
or other fatty substances. Butter is a magnificent field for the in- 
ventive and chemical genius of the adulterator. There are half a 
dozen fatty substances which pass as butter, some of them having, 
it is said, such a foul origin as Thames mud. Weshall have occasion, 
in glancing at the legislative history of preventive measures, to refer 
to some of the means of adulterating coffee. There are a great many 
astute people who say that their coffee cannot be adulterated, because 
they purchase the coffee-beans and grind them at home. They are not 
aware that there is an ingenious machine, for which, we believe, Her 

1 The Revue International Scientifique et Populaire des Falsifications des Denrées 
Alimentaires, a useful publication, is devoted to this matter, and also to making these 
facts as to adulteration the property of honest men and hygienistes in all countries. 
The first number of that periodical contains a good deal of information on such matters, 
and upon other kindred subjects. There is no doubt a necessity, as Dr. P. F. Van 
Hamel Roos points out, for some such international organ, in which not only the 
means and methods of adulteration, but of the methods of adulteration and the stand- 


ards of purity and excellence, should be made common property. This excellent work 
is well begun in the Review befcre us. 
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Majesty has granted Letters Patent, which manufactures spurious 
berries out of common vegetable substances.’ They really are ignorant 
of the great resources of this fraudulent conspiracy against the life, 
the health, and the pockets of the community. 

Wine is adulterated to such an extent that it is hardly possible 
to obtain a sample of the genuine article. The art consists, not 
merely in blending the wines of different countries and vintages, 
but in the use of materials quite foreign to the grape. Common 
Sicilian wine is transformed into Tokay, Malaga, and Lachryma 
Christi. Champagne is made from rhubarb stalks, gooseberries, 
and sugar. Brown sherries at low prices are mingled with Cape 
and cheap brandy, and are flavoured with “ brandy-cowe,” the 
washings of brandy casks, and bitter almonds. Its colour, if too 
high, is lowered by blood, and softness is imparted to it by gum 
benzoin. Pale sherry, on the other hand, is produced by means of 
plaster of Paris, or gypsum, by a process called plastering, which 
removes the tartaric and malic acids of the wine, as well as the 
colour. Port wine is an instance of the many servants that are at 
the beck of this fiend, adulteration, It is, to begin with, a com- 
pound of logwood, sugar and spirit. Then to give it an appearance 
of age, it must have a crust, and that is precipitated on the bottle 
by artificial means. The corks, too, are stained, as another lying 
guarantee of antiquity, and the bottle even appears in borrowed 
cobwebs. But why go further? It is proved that many of the 
Continental wines are produced, not from the juice of the grape at 
all, but from the refuse husks or “mask,” and there is a class of 
druggists who exist for the sole purpose of supplying the means 
of these blendings, plasterings, fortifyings, softenings, and the like, 
their stock-in-trade consisting of such articles as elderberry, log- 
wood, Brazil-wood, red Saunders-wood, cutbear, oak bark, carbonates 
of lime, soda, and potash, Spanish earth and alum. To such a 
length has adulteration, in relation to wine, gone, that the comic 
story of a wine merchant, who upon his deathbed called his son to 
him and said, “ My son, in a long experience I have learned that 
wine can be made from anything, even from the juice of the grape,” 
is scarcely exaggerated enough to be comical. Bread is of course 
adulterated. Here is an instance from the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica:” ‘In practice 100 lbs. of flour will make 133 lbs. to 137 Ibs. of 
bread, a good average being 136: so that a sack of flour of 280 lbs. 
should yield 95 four-pound loaves. But the art of the baker is 
exercised to complete the number, and this is accomplished by 
hardening the gluten (by means of alum or sulphate of copper) or 
by means of a gummy mess of boiled rice, three or four pounds of 


1 Peppercorns used to be made out of oiled linseed cake, clay, and cayenne pepper, 
formed into a mass and then granulated. These peppercorns were mixed to the 
extent of 17 per cent, with genuine peppercorns. Wooden nutmegs were at one time 
in vogue. 
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which, when boiled two or three hours in as many gallons of water, 
will make a sack of flour yield at least 100 four-pound loaves.” As 
the result of careful analysis, of bread purchased in different parts 
of Boston (U.S.A.), Dr. Hoskins, of that city, discovered that not a 
loaf was free from alum.’ Chalk or carbonate of soda are added to 
correct the acidity of flour which has been damaged, and boiled 
rice, as we have seen, or potatoes, are added to make the bread 
carry more water and thus to weigh heavier. Arrowroot is adul- 
terated with potato flour, starch, sago, and other substances, Out 
of fifty samples examined by Dr. Hassall, twenty-two were found to 
be adulterated, and ten of these had scarcely a particle of genuirie 
arrowroot in them. Isinglass is made from the swimming bladder 
of the sturgeon. It is a delicate food for invalids, and is of course 
dear. Gelatine is, on the other hagd, made from old bones, old 
hides, and the like, and is of course cheap. Consequently the 
latter, in this masquerade of trade of ours, has to do duty for the 
former. Of twenty-eight samples examined, ten were entirely 
gelatine. 

Tea, too, is adulterated. When Mr. Phillips, of the Inland 
Revenue Office, gave his evidenee, reported in the Ninth Report of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, he stated that in 1843 there 
were eight manufactories in London, in which exhausted tea-leaves, 
obtained from the hotels, coffee-houses, and elsewhere, were redried 
and faced with rose-pink and blacklead, to imitate genuine tea, 
The Chinese nowadays adulterate the tea before it leaves their shores. 
Millions of pounds of leaves of different plants other than tea are 
gathered and mixed with the tea. Exhausted leaves are to a large 
extent redried and glazed for exportation. In some cases there is 
as much as from 20 to 30 per cent. of iron-filings mixed with or 
rolled in the leaves, and these can be detected by means of a magnet. 
Spices, too, are largely adulterated. Mr. Phillips “found a sample of 
so-called pepper containing 25 per cent. of gypsum, the rest being 
mustard-husks and a little cereal starch, without a trace of pepper.” 
Another sample consisted of 16 per cent. of gypsum, 44 per cent. of 
mustard husks, a little cereal starch, and the rest pepper. Four other 
samples, closely resembling pepper so as to deceive an inexperienced 
eye, were found to contain about 22 per cent. of gypsum, with sand, 
starch, and mustard-husks, We have no need to indicate the ingre- 
dients which are mixed with ales and beers, added with a view of giving 
a fictitious and foreign strength to the liquor, such as opium, tobacco, 
and cocculus indicus—some as flavouring substances, such as capsicum 
pods, ground ginger, grains of paradise, coriander-seeds, caraway- 
seeds, liquorice, molasses, and salt; and some to give a lacking 
bitterness, such as quassia, horehound, gentian, and the like. Mr. 
Phillips, whom we have quoted more than once, thought that cases 


1 “What We Eat.” Boston. 1861. 
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of brutal or purposeless violence, which are often recorded as the 
result of drunkenness, ‘“ were referable to the maddening influence 
of some of these ingredients.” There are indeed a hundred poisons 
which are mixed every day with articles of food. Copper is mixed 
in poisonous amounts with pickles. Red lead, which in large quan- 
tities produces lead palsy, is mixed with curry-powder. There is 
scarcely an article of food in which some poison or fraud does not 
lie in ambush for the ignorant and innocent purchaser. The present 
condition of our trades in this relation is well shown by a story of 
a contemporary German satirist, which is curiously enough told in 
an adulterated form by Mr. Arnold White in his “ Problems of a 
Great City.” We give it here in its entirety : 


“There were four flies, and as it happened, they were hungry one morn- 
ing. The first settled upon a sausage of singularly appetizing appearance, 
and made a hearty meal, but he speedily died of intestinal inflammation, 
for the sausage was adulterated with aniline. The second fly breakfasted 
upon flour, and forthwith succumbed to contraction of the stomach, owing 
to the inordinate quantity of alum with which the flour had been adulte- 
rated. The third fly was slaking his thirst with the contents of the milk- 
jug, when violent cramps suddenly convulsed his frame, and he soon gave 
up the ghost, the victim to chalk adulteration. Seeing this, the fourth 
fly, muttering to himself, ‘The sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep,’ 
alighted upon a moistened sheet of paper, exhibiting the counterfeit 
presentment of a death’s-head and the inscription, ‘ Fly-poison,’ and fear- 
lessly applying the tip of his proboscis to this device, the fourth fly drank 
to his heart’s content, growing more vigorous and cheerful at every 
mouthful, although expectant of his end. But he did not die. On the 
contrary, he throve and waxed fat. You see, even the fly-poison was 
adulterated.” 


More than enough has been said to show that, notwithstanding all 
that has been done in the past, this bane of adulteration of almost every 
article of food—we might almost say of every article of commerce— 
is not ended, but is going on in Protean forms, and has at its com- 
mand not merely the low cunning of the thief, but the brains and 
ingenuity of the inventor, the science of the chemist, and the argu- 
ments and the votes of politicians. What are the poor, who, in 
purchasing their beer, are handed maddening poisons; who, in 
purchasing their hard-earned quartern-loaf, are robbed of some of its 
ounces by the weight of the contained water—what are they to do 
against this great conspiracy to defraud them of their small means, 
which are taken from them under these hundred false pretences of 
commerce; what are they to do to protect their health and strength 
against this assassination in the dark, which has been euphemistically 
called, “ A legitimate form of competition ?” 

We fully accept the principle, that the State’s duty is to secure 
to each man the fullest freedom to exercise his faculties, compatible 
with the like freedom to others. That principle has been recognized 
by the wise, time out of mind. We find Spinoza declaring that 
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“the object of the State is not to transform reasonable beings into 
animals or automata ; its object is to enable the citizens to develop 
in security their bodies and their minds, freely to employ their reason. 
The true end of the State therefore is Liberty... . .” 

And the same doctrine is preached by those we consider wise in 
our own days, But that principle allows room for, indeed necessitates, 
a criminal and a civil law, which enables those men whose full free- 
dom is abrogated or infringed upon by the action of others, to secure 
an adequate remedy. Without some such remedy the freedom of 
the peacefully inclined could not last a day. To allow men to have 
the fullest amount of elbow-room in the world, compatible with thé 
elbow-room of others, there must then be a civil and a criminal law, 
to regulate the inter-relations of men; and it is obvious that the law 
must take cognizance, not merely of the forceful invasions of the 
rights of men, but of the fraudulent invasions of those rights. 
Forgery must be punished, as well as robbery with violence. Now 
we come to the question, whether these adulterations, of which we 
have been speaking, are not acts in the same, or a closely related 
category to the frauds which the law punishes? nd if so, is there 
any reason why the law, which extends to the one, should not extend 
to the other? It is not enough to say that adulteration is a means 
of competition. It is not sufficient to point out, that in making 
articles cheap, whereby the people profit, it is necessary to find the 
cheapest ingredients, and that that is, in fact, the whole course of trade. 
And further, that it is impossible to say, where the mere cheapening 
of the processes of manufacture ends, and where fraudulent adultera- 
tion begins. Competition, no doubt, as we have seen, has the ten- 
dency to lead to adulteration, just as ambition has too often been a 
direct incentive to crime. But the competition no more excuses the 
adulteration than the ambition does the criminality. We cannot 
afford to do without the ambition of men, but we must have their 
efforts to rise unaccompanied with the force, the fraud, or the bribery, 
which were too often the means to the ascent. We must have the 
competition, but it must be competition to make as good an article 
cheaper, not a worse article at the same price; it must instigate to 
economy of management, ingenuity of adaptation, invention of new 
methods and processes, not to the introduction of cheap and deleterious 
articles, which are to be sold as dear and innocuous ones. We must, 
in other words, have the competition without the fraud, which is at 
present too frequently its handmaiden. The fact that competition is a 
temptation to fraudulent adulteration, is a beggarly excuse. There 
is nothing in this life that is good and excellent, that may not be a 
temptation to vice and crime. But that fact does not mitigate the 
evil of the latter or detract from the excellence of the former. 
Competition in trade is not, under all circumstances, a bad thing. 
It is true, it has done harm to many of our arts by introducing 
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machine manufacture where formerly we had hand-making. It is 
true, it has too often invited men’s attention to the advantage to be 
obtained from making many things ill and cheaply instead of a few 
things well and at a dearer rate, for it is obvious that wealth is to 
those who make many things cheap, and not to those who make a 
few things dear. We are not by any means shutting our eyes to the 
great evils which are incident to competition, but at the same time 
we maintain that competition honestly carried on and necessitating 
economy of production, care in manufacture, and excellence of work- 
manship, as in the case of honest men it does, has been of great 
service to the community, What we deplore in this connection is, 
the apparent loss of the sterling quality of conscience in the manu- 
facturing aud commercial classes; the absence of which turns com- 
petition into fraud, and in the absence of competition would turn 
combination into a conspiracy. We may depend upon it, no trans- 
action between vendor and purchaser will be satisfactory unless 
“‘ God’s Secretary,” conscience, keeps the books, When competition 
leads, as it too frequently does in dishonest hands, the manufacturer 
into the realms of chicanery and of fraud, the middleman into the 
realms of false pretence and deception, and the retailer, following 
suit, into petty peculation and cheating, we think the time has come 
to stop that sort of competition ; just as we would cut off from the 
human body a diseased limb, which with its purulent matter was 
infecting the other healthy organs of the body—high time, we say, 
to find a remedy, 

Undoubtedly a social organization which allows the good to rise 
and the wicked to go to the wall is a state to be desired. The very 
existence of our criminal laws shows an attempt to make this adjust- 
ment in a rough kind of way. Those who do not sin openly against 
their neighbours, take those who do, and shut them up in prison for 
the protection of society. There are very few who will deny that 
some such arrangement is at the present time a necessity. True, the 
anarchists believe in the possibility of a social organization without 
laws. But their dream has never been realized in fact, and is not 
really a possibility at the present time. It is certain, however, that 
the higher and nobler a man is, the less do the laws touch him. It 
is possible that there are many in the community who habitually act 
rightly from higher motives than that of fear of the judge and hang- 
man; to whom the sanctions of the law are as nothing, because the 
sanctions of their own nature dictate to higher duties than the laws 
ean enforce. It is possible to dream of, to hope for, an indefinite 
increase of these men in the State; but to expect the sudden realiza- 
tion of such an anticipation is the folly of the madman. But besides 
the laws which, as we have seen, favour the good and set a hard face 
against the bad, there are in society a hundred inducements to 
probity, and a hundred deterrents to crime. It is the honest man 
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who is preferred for every post. It is the honest man. who. is 
trusted and esteemed, and so much is society in favour of honesty,: 
that there is no species of dishonesty more common than the counter- 
feiting of probity. This is the commonest form of human adultera- 
tion, The thief cannot ply his trade, unless for a time he is thought 
respectable. The man who is fraudulent is so only by favour of the 
mistaken trust that was reposed in him. It may seem a very 
shocking thing that men should be cheated and wronged under 
cover of virtue and honesty, but it is inevitable in the nature of 
criminal enterprise. 

But leaving these slums of human nature, !et us point out that in’ 
society as it is at present constituted, it is not only the honest that 
are favoured, but the capable. This, too, seems to us a natural thing. 
The successful are society’s darlings, partly because their success is 
recognized as a service to society. The capable man who achieves 
anything is really the servant of the State, and his achievement is 
never a private possession, but is always a benefit to, and a possession 
of, society. It is, therefore, to society’s advantage to encourage all 
skill, all capacity, and allachievement. It is possible that the prizes 
given for such enterprises may be more than the achievement is 
worth. It is possible society may sometimes encourage certain kinds: 
of deeds in the mistaken belief that they are to the advantage of 
society, while they are detrimental to it. Men may sometimes, 
amongst all the wholesome berries of the wood, light upon a poisonous 
one and eat it. But, on the whole, the action of society in encouraging 
the capable, the clever, the skilled, is an action which inures to the 
benefit of the community. It is true that here, too, current opinion 
is not absolutély unanimous, ‘There is a class amongst us who, re- 
versing the policy of nature as set forth in animal evolution, who, 
reversing the whole course of history, which has shown men willing 
and eager to recognize genius and talent, believe that social advance 
is to be made in the future by the encouragement of the incapable. : 
There is a creed which would have equality recognized by law 
although it does not exist in fact, which would have the industrious 
and the idle, the skilled and the unskilled, as well treated by the State 
of which they are members. But these thinkers are a small and 
unimportant body, and we may take it that society is right in the 
main in admiring genius and in rewarding talent. Were it. not 
so, we cannot doubt that individual energies, which at present 
strive for personal advancement, and at the same time subserve 
public ends, would lie dormant, to the loss of the public. It 
is clear that in order to continue one’s existence there must 
be satisfaction of some needs, the encouragement of some 
greeds, and that absolute altruism would be absolute idiocy. 
But let us leave out of consideration this question of the 
higher sacrifice with which, as Goethe says, “life can alone be said 
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to begin,” and take things not on a level with the gods to which 
heroes and martyrs must aspire, but upon the level of a very imper- 
fect humanity, and we shall see that in order to progress in the past, 
war and strife have been absolute necessities. That in the old time 
the strong and the cunning survived, and the weak and simple 
passed away; and that the result of these wars and of that struggle 
for existence has been the production of the present races of men, 
We shall see further that the personal ambitions of men must con- 
tinue, that the stimulus to exertion which is given by the advance- 
ment of the capable must exist, if the race is still to advance. It is 
true that in the ideal co-operative commonwealth of certain Social- 
ists “each member must postpone his own advantage to the common 
good, and each must yield his individual crotchets to the collective 
judgment ;” but we disbelieve in any such ideal commonwealth : and 
if any such condition could be forced upon society we believe that it 
would lead directly to a revolution, a backward tendency, the under- 
tow of the wave of evolution which has carried humanity thus far. 
It is on these grounds, then, that we come to the conclusion that 
honest competition is a necessity, and that those persons who would 
put an end to it would have the social watch to go without its main- 
spring. Gravity may be an immoral force, but it is a fact, and our 
clocks keep time upon its fixed principles. Human nature may be 
bad, but we must work our social institutions in accordance with 
its laws as we know them, and not in accordance with some possible 
laws which may be developed in the long run. But at the same 
time, although we are fully alive to the fact that society profits by 
the efforts of her worthy and capable sons to excel their neighbours 
by fair means, we are convinced that society suffers grievously by the 
fraudulent attempts on the part of unworthy citizens to excel their 
neighbours by chicanery and the cheating arts, which are so much 
in vogue in these industrial times, as almost to discredit industrialism 
altogether ; and which are so incident to competition as to make that 
emulation in trade stink in the nostrils of honest men. We are con- 
vinced that, however advantageous it may be to society to advance 
her talented ones by recognition in every department of Art, Science 
and Industry, it must be the suicide of the social state to advance 
those who excel their fellows only in the arts of adulteration and 
fraud. That is, in effect, what is done by this unhallowed method of 
competition, not by honestly doing the best with the means at one’s 
disposal, but by making the cheapest article which will pass under 
the description by means of adulteration. Every such act is a 
fraud, and it is impossible to believe that mankind is benefited 
by the wholesale vending of lies. That emulation in worthy efforts 
to produce the best one can, is good, not only for the community, 
but for the character of him who strives to do his best, is too obvious 
@ proposition to require an argument. But that the’ emulation 
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which seeks to acquire wealth and the position which comes from 
its possession by means of the knayery which palms off upon the 
public an inferior article as if it were a superior one, a diluted article 
as if it were undiluted, a poisonous article as if it were wholesome— 
that such a competition is a direct injury to society, a crime against 
those who are the victims of these nefarious dealings, and a selling of 
the soul of the ‘vendor to the devil—is equally irrefragable. No doubt 
the successful adulterator beats his honest competitor in the market. 
No doubt his success leads some more cunning knave of a manfac- 
turer to make further excursions into the devil’s domain of cheating. 
It is in this way that society has foisted upon her the man wlio 
steals by occult means, as if he were an honest man and a worthy 
citizen. It is not to be wondered at that Socialists cry out against 
this system of competition. Less to ke wondered at when a cham- 
pion of capital praises adulteration as a legitimate form of this 
emulative art. We cannot believe that humanity will be advanced 
through the dexterity of fraud; we are convinced that the evolution 
of the future will consist of a development through a survival of the 
worthy, the conscientious, the good, and not from a survival of the 
brutal and fraudulent. Did we not think thus, we should despair 
of humanity, and thus despairing, we could understand Socialists 
writing : 

“The great principle by which the capitalist governs and is governed, is 
competition. Every one of the fleecers lives in a state of nature with all 
his brethren. The hand of each is against his fellow ; no foe is more 
terrible than the one with whom you are running a neck-and-neck race 
every day. The small employers and merchants are just as much the 
victims of that cruel kind of competition as the wage worker. The mam- 
moth factory, the mammoth shop, is their implacable foe. The fierce com- 
petition lessens the profit on each article, and that must be compensated by 
a greater number of them being produced and sold. The cheaper the goods, 
the more capital is required.” ? 

Such complaints are intelligible enough. But we deny that com- 
petition is necessarily an evil to wage-earncrs, or is necessarily 
conducted by means of adulteration. Hcnesty must regulate com- 
petition, as it does every act by which one’s neighbour in society may 
be affected ; and if the probity of mankind is insufficient to secure 
the performance of such obvious duties, then the law is bound to 
step in, and to punish the crime as it punishes the offence of the 
cutpurse and the forger. 


1 Gronlund’s ‘‘ Co-operative Commonwealth,” p. 31. 
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Mr. Fritu, like so many poets, painters, and musicians, was in 
childhood “doomed his father’s heart to cross;” though not in the 
usual way. His father wished him to be a painter, while all the boy 
desired was to become an auctioneer’s clerk, The unaspiring youth, 
whose ambition did not even rise to the rostrum of the auctioneer, 
was consulted more than once as to his occupation in life ; and still, 
the same colourless, characterless office of auctioneer’s clerk seemed 
somehow to have fascinated him. It was his strange fate, however, 
to be appreciated and admired by his own nearest relations. His 
father would not allow him to grovel at the feet of a bragging sales- 
man, and ended by convincing him that he might become a painter. 
In like manner, some fifty years later, Mr. Frith could only be got 
to write his memoirs by the urgent representation of his wife. The 
public is greatly indebted to that lady, and in a still greater degree 
to that lady’s father-in-law. Without the family influence brought 
to bear upon him on two different occasions, one of the most success- 
ful but least confident men of our time might have passed his life in 
the dingy obscurity of an auctioneer’s room, with no memoirs to write 
beyond the records of the prices at which various objects had from 
time to time been knocked down, 

The most striking characteristic of Mr. Frith as writer, and per- 
haps also as painter, is his eye for character. Hiscareer has not been 
an adventurous one; but he has observed much, both in connection 
with things done and things said; and in the course of a long life, 
spent chiefly with artists and writers, he has met many persons 
whose acts and words were well worthy of being noted, even as he has 
noted them. Accordingly, his two large volumes are full to overflow- 
ing of “ good stories,” among which he has scarcely allowed a bad one 
to creep in. Mr. Frith, senior, must have possessed what is called 
“ vision ;” the faculty, as Swift defined it, of seeing things invisible. 
To all eyes, except the perspicacious ones of his father, the pictorial 
talent of young Frith was obscure indeed. The worst of it was that 
this most perverse boy could not be got to believe in himself. Mr. 
Frith, senior, brought the case before Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, who, 
not in his judicial character, but as a private gentleman, referred the 
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matter to Mr. Philips, a Royal Academician. Sir Lancelot Shadwell 
was a judge, and, as Mr. W. S. Gilbert puts it, “a good judge, too;” 
for he saw promise in the sketches of young Frith, whereas the Royal 
Academician said that “the kind of drawing described to him meant 
nothing.” 

Everybody who has ever read a critical account of a picture exhi- 
bition knows how difficult it is to form an opinion of a painting from 
a written or printed description; and Mr. Philips’s last word was 
that if the youth, about whom he had been consulted, intended to 
study art in any serious manner, he had better go to London and 
place himself under a Mr. Sass, who had a school of art in Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury. Thence, after he had “ worked hard” for two or 
three years, he might move to the school of the Royal Academy, 
where, if duly qualified, he would be instructed gratuitously. 

The idea of “hard work” frightened the would-be auctioneer. 
His father, however, would not hear of his abandoning all notion of 
becoming an artist until he had been declared, on good authority and 
after fair examination, unfitted for so high a calling. 

Before being taken to the studio of Mr. Sass, young Frith was 
introduced to a Mr. Partridge, who did not paint much himself, but 
who had delightful manners and talked learnedly, though neither 
wisely nor too well, on the subject of painting as an art. Mr. 
Partridge frightened, or, to use an appropriate word, “flabbergasted ” 
the timid, retiring boy, by delivering to him a lecture on the bust of 
Clytie. He talked about “breadth of light and shadow,” of “ tone,” 
and, worse still, of “ chiaro-oscuro.” Mr. Frith does not like these 
terms; though he must by this time have become so accustomed to 
them that they ought no longer to inspire him with the aversion 
which, as he repeats them, he seems to feel. Even chiaro-oscuro 
has no charms for him; and he irreverently declares that, when he 
first heard it, it sounded to him “like a catchword used by the 
conjurors, whose performances he had seen at Harrogate.” When 
the fascinating Mr. Partridge (a man of “culture,” if ever there was 
one) offered to lend him the bust on which he had been lectur- 
ing, in order that he might make a drawing from it, he accepted the 
loan, while fervently hoping that Clytie, in being conveyed to the 
house where he was staying, would by some blessed accident be 
smashed to pieces. But Clytie arrived safely. The boy was fur- 
nished with a drawing-board, paper, and chalk, and, says Mr. Frith, 
“T was left alone with the dreadful thing. I stared at it,” he con- 
tinues, “ with a stare as strong as its own, for some time, and then 
I tried to draw from it ; to take its likeness, in fact. I could make 
nothing of it. I could not get my attempt to look the least like a 
‘human head. I tried and tried—all in vain; so I put down my 
post-crayon and had a good cry.” 

In the midst of his son’s distress the father entered the room, 
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saying, that he had arranged with Mr. Sass, into whose establish- 
ment young Frith was to be received, not only asa student, but also 
as a boarder. In the evening, as if to console him for the trials to 
which he had been subjected in presence of the Clytie bust, the lad 
was taken to the Adelaide Gallery, a place where, as in later 
days at the Polytechnic, children used to be entertained with scien- 
tific experiments of an instructive, and, above all, an amusing kind. 
The great attraction at the Adelaide Gallery was a steam gun, which 
discharged 100 bullets in a minute. The action of the murderous 
machine was expiained by a lecturer, who seems to have been a more 
matter-of-fact person than Mr. Partridge, amateur lecturer on art, 
though he was, perhaps, not truthful. He told the audience that 
the Duke of Wellington had been to see the steam gun two days 
before, when his grace had declared that, “‘if he could have had the 
use of it at the battle of Waterloo, that engagement would have been 
over in about half an hour, instead of lasting all day.” The lecturer 
added that all the regiments in the English army were to be fur- 
nished with steam guns, when, as a natural result, there would be 
no more fighting. “The Adelaide Gallery and the steam cannon are 
no more,” reflects Mr. Frith, “‘ but the fighting continues.” 

The young student, moreover, was taken to the play; and he sat 
with his father in the pit, by the side of a man who sucked oranges 
during the performance, and did so in such an offensive manner that 
it became necessary to remonstrate with him. Oranges are now 
banished from the theatre, where, from the time of Nell Gwynne 
until some twenty or thirty years ago, they seem to have been 
looked upon as the playgoer’s natural refreshment ; though it never 
could have been considered becoming in presence of the most pathetic 
acting to deal with an orange in such a manner as to divert the 
attention of the audience from the stage. Mr. Frith, senior, was 
much annoyed when, just as Constance, in “King John,” was moving 
the house to tears, his neighbour began to suck an orange with a 
noise that might have been produced by an air-pump or an hydraulic 
engine. 

“ You did not seem to be affected like the rest of us,” said Mr. 
Frith later, when the scene was at an end. 

“Why should I?” replied the man, who probably remembered 
Hamlet’s ‘“‘ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?” ‘“ Why 
should I?” he answered ; “It is not true, and if it was, it’s nothing 
to me.” 

“ You're a nice man to-come to the play and disturb other people,” 
continued Mr. Frith; “ why can’t you suck your oranges at home? 
You would find it cheaper.” 

“ Look here !” said the man, opening a handkerchief, and showing 
a nest of oranges; “I shall put away all these before I go, and if 
you object,-you’d better move into a private box.” 
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Mr. Frith considers Macready the best tragic actor he ever saw, 
and he is convinced that no such acting can be seen on our stage 
now. 

“* Macready’s fearful whisper—when, having placed his mouth close 
to Hubert’s ear, and dropping his half-hearted hints of his desire for 
Arthur's death, he throws off the mask, and in two words, ‘ the grave,’ 
makes his wish unmistakable—was terrific: the two words were 
uttered in a whisper that could be heard at the back of Drury Lane 
gallery, and the effect was tremendous. You felt as if you were 
assisting at a terrible crime, The grace and gallantry of Faulcon- 
bridge, as Charles Kemble acted the character, were unapproachably 
delightful, and of the tone in which he repeated again and again to 
Austria, ‘And hang a calfskin on those recreant limbs,’ no 
description can give an idea. Then his swagger into Angers, after 
the famous scene which leads to the surrender of the town! I can 
see him now, as, with the elegant saunter appropriate to the character, 
he disappears under the portcullis, and the place being new to him, 
looks to the right and left with the insolence of a conqueror. His 
Mercutio, Don Felix, Cassio, Charles Surface, were simply perfect.” 

Mr, Frith in his student days saw many eminent actors and 
actresses, and he has known in his time, on and off the stage, a great 
number of celebrated performers. Of Madame Vestris, whom he saw 
when she was in the zenith of her beauty, he has nothing to tell us, 
but that he fell madly in love with her at first sight, and that he 
would have flown far from Sass and the studio if he could have in- 
duced “ that lovely being” to be his companion. He could not get 
his father to share the enthusiasm created in his youthful breast by 
the actress’s manifold attractions. ‘Is she not a beautiful creature ?” 
he exclaimed, when she first appeared before him in all her 
Joveliness, 

“ Eh, what! You attend to the play and don’t talk,” was his 
father’s reply. 

Mr. Frith tells us in another part of his reminiscences that, how- 
ever brilliant on the stage, he has generally found actors dull in 
private. This, we fancy, is not the general experience. Actors are 
not necessarily intellectual beings; nor is there any reason, springing 
from their art, which should render them conversant with subjects 
not belonging to the stage. But they have, for the most part, 
agreeable manners, and, certainly, unflagging spirits. 

After an interesting sketch of Mr. Sass—a teacher who might, it 
would seem, have become a master, but that, instead of painting 
himself, he preferred to give instruction in the art to others—Mr. 
Frith mentions some of Mr. Sass’s pupils. Sir John Millais appears 
to have worked, though not for long, under the guidance of Mr. 
Sass; and at. Mr. Sass’s evening receptions, Wilkie, Etty, Martin, 
Constable, and Eastlake appeared. On one occasion, at a dinner 
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party, the conversation turned on an extremely interesting and even 
important subject: the value of uninformed opinion. concerning 
pictures and works of art generally. Constable maintained that it 
was worthless, and he blamed Moliére for attaching any weight to 
the judgment of his housekeeper. In this, Constable was probably 
wrong, for Moliére did not ask his housekeeper to criticize his 
plays considered as literature. He read them to her simply to see 
whether they would make her laugh; taking her as a fair average 
specimen of the sort of people whom, in a mixed audience, he had 
to address. There are plenty of plays, poems, and pictures about 
which it would be, of course, absurd to take the opinion of an 
uneducated upper servant. Constable, it must be added, was most 
unfortunate in his own experiments with a man whom he assumed 
to be the equivalent of Moliére’s housekeeper. The man, however, 
was evidently not worthy of being placed on the same level as that 
famous personage, who, we may be quite sure, possessed ordinary 
intelligence, 

A nobleman had commissioned Constable to paint his seat with 
the country surrounding it. “ The picture was to be both a land- 
scape and a portrait of the castle, and a large summer-house 
was allotted as a studio for the painter, who made many studies, and 
indeed painted one or two pictures from adjacent scenery. The 
walls of the summer-house had been newly covered with a gorgeous 

. paper representing flowers, trees, rocks, &c. On this wall hung an 
empty gold frame, and Constable declared that the gardener, whose 
opiniov he had asked upon his work generally, after making a variety 
of idiotic remarks, said, looking at the empty frame hanging on the 
wall, through which the wall-paper appeared as a picture, “‘ That's a 
lovely pictur’, sir; that’s more finished, that is; more what I like.” 

One would have liked to hear what Wilkie and some of the other 
painters had to say in reply to Constable’s really valueless example ; 
for he seems to have admitted that the gardener was no ordinary 
man, but pre-eminently a fool. It is difficult to believe that any 
person of average faculties, brought up in the country, or possessing 
a taste for country scenes, could look at one of Constable’s land- 
scapes and not, to some extent, feel their beauty. To this period 
belongs Mr. Frith’s delightful story of an artist who had painted a 

. group of dead rabbits, which some one had praised for their natural 
appearance, and who exclaimed: “Natural, sir? Yes; I flatter 

. myself there is more nature in those rabbits than you usually see in 
rabbits.” 

One of Mr. Sass’s visitors was a Royal Academician named Jones ; 
famous for his military. pictures, and for his portraits of the Duke of 

. Wellington, whom he had, apparently, painted so often that he at 
last. got to look like him—a phenomenon much more extraordinary 

than the corresponding one often noticed, in which a portrait receives 
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something of the painter’s personality. Such a resemblance did Mr. 
Jones at last present to the great Duke, that he used to be mistaken 
for him in the street and formally saluted. 

“ Mistaken for me, is he!” exclaimed the Duke, when he was 
told of this. ‘That is strange; for no one mistakes me for Mr. 
Jones.” 

After a time Mr. Sass’s student got tired of “copying copies,” a 
he puts it ; for this was the chief work assigned to him at the studio. 
He wished to paint direct from objects, an ambition which caused 
Mr. Sass to utter many ironical observations at the student’s expense. 
After his first burst of indignation, however, he allowed his now 
aspiring pupil to paint groups of jars, bottles, and inkstands. Soon, 
young Frith was really to leave Mr. Sass. He had been already 
accepted at the Academy School, and, now on his own account he 
took to painting portraits, taking the likeness of almost any one who 
was willing to sit to him, 

Before Mr. Frith had formed a style of his own, he became much 
influenced by that of Maclise. “ Maclise,” he writes, “ painted men 
in armour. I did a man in armour, too. ‘Maclise had done a lady 
in a red jacket, ‘taking leave of a knight in armour—one of the finest 
things ever done in the world, I thought—and I immediately tried 
to do something like it.” He was equally ready to follow Maclise, 
when. the latter, in a whole series of pictures, began to illustrate 
“Gil Blas,” and the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ;” until at last Thackeray, 
writing on pictures, in Frazer’s Magazine, declined to mention any 
works derived from these two favourite sources. He even refused to 
print the name, “ Vicar of Wakefield; ” but, as if in awe, described 
the work only as the “ V r of W. d.” Nevertheless, it was 
to the eternal vicar that Mr, Frith was to be indebted for his first 
success. He sent to the Academy a representation of the scene in 
which Mrs. Primrose makes her daughter and Squire Thornhill stand 
up together to see which is the taller. The picture, to the painter’s 
intense delight, was hung on the line; and though he had fixed the 
price at what seemed to him the extravagant sum of one hundred 
guineas, it was bought at the Private View. The young exhibitor 
was, of course, extremely pleased with his success, and in a fit of 
high spirits said that he “ would never be off the line again.” 

“Never be on it again,” said sincere friends, determined, if pos- 
sible, to prevent, his being too much elated by what, they were confi- 
dent, was only a momentary triumph ; and though the picture was 
generally well spoken of, one critic, after describing Mr. Frith as a 
“rising artist,” added that “he had already risen to the height of 
affectation.” Mr, Frith had previously made a considerable mark 
with a picture of “ Dolly Varden,” which procured him a visit and 
words of encouragement from Haydon (who could not, however, con- 
descend to remember “ Dolly Varden’s” exact name), and the friend- 
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ship of Charles Dickens. Mr. Dickens introduced himself to the 
painter of “‘ Dolly Varden” by begging him to make for him a copy 
of the work, which he described as “ exquisitely finished.” . He also, 
strange to say, wished for a representation of Kate Nickleby ; a far less 
picturesque figure, not to say an absolutely colourless one. Mr. 
Frith, however, painted a scene at Madame Mantalini’s, in which 
Kate Nickleby, engaged upon a ball-dress, stops for a moment to 
think of other things. Dickens was delighted with both the pictures ; 
and from that time forward Dickens and Frith were intimate friends. 

Mr. Frith’s pictures found favour, moreover, in the eyes of 
Thackeray, which is more than can be said of Thackeray himself. 
The author of “The Newcomes” introduces in that work a studio 
which may or may not have been that of Mr. Sass. In “ Pen- 
dennis,” however, we are taken to a convivial club which is cer- 
tainly the one (“The Deanery,” it was called, situated in Dean 
Street, Soho) where Mr. Frith made Thackeray’s acquaintance. In 
those distant days manners were probably more free and easy than 
they are now, and at convivial clubs it was scarcely thought bad 
taste for the members and visitors to indulge in harmless, though 
sometimes strongly marked pleasantry, at the expense of one another. 
Thackeray, when Mr. Frith was brought in by a friend, was listening 
to a song “from a gentleman called Mahoney, who under the name 
of Father Prout had,” we are told, ‘‘ made himself somewhat cele- 
brated.” Mr. Frith was introduced to Thackeray, who is known to 
have been a great friend of the “somewhat celebrated” Father 
Prout ; and soon Thackeray himself began a song which has become 
“¢ somewhat celebrated,” under the name of “ Little Billee ;” though 
all Mr. Frith remembers about it is that two characters took part 
in it, named Gorging Jack and Guzzling Jemmy. 

Mr. Frith had already been made an Associate ; and Thackeray 
addressed him as ‘“‘a damned saturnine young Academician,” and 
then called upon him for a song. The young artist, however, had 
neither a song nor a repartee at hand; and possibly with a view of 
rousing him from his silence—or probably, as Mr. Frith puts it, 
because he had proved such an easy butt—Thackeray said to him, 
later in the evening: “I will tell you what it is, Frith; you had 
better go home. Your auntis sitting up for you with a big muffin.” 
Again the youthful Associate felt confused ; and shortly afterwards 
he acted on Thackeray’s not too encouraging advice. 

In later years Mr. Firth met Thackeray again and again; but he 
always remained on his guard, and he acknowledges that he never 
forgot Thackeray’s not too courteous pleasantry about the song and 
about the muffin. We repeat, however, that forty or fifty years ago, 
and, indeed, very much later, a good deal more “chaff” was per- 
mitted at the convivial clubs of writers and artists than would be 
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thought becoming in the present day. John Leech, it appears, en- 
deavoured to make Mr. Frith overcome the unreasonable though not 
absolutely unfounded prejudice which he had conceived against 
Thackeray. , He knows very well, he tells us, that Thackeray was 
much beloved by those who knew him intimately. He cannot quite 
pardon him, however, for his somewhat rough jokes; and he even 
adds that he “feels humiliated and pained in recalling them.” 

Mr. Frith seems in his early days to have been very sensitive to 
satire, real or supposed; and he s0 little expected to be made an 
Associate, that when the news was given to him by one of the Academy 
porters, who had previously kept him informed as to the reception of 
his pictures, he suspected the man of being “in fun.” It was the 
custom at that time for all newly elected members to call upon the 
Academicians, in order to thank them for the support which they had 
not always given; and Mr, Frith tells us of a painter who, under 
these circumstances, was asked by one of the R.A.’s he was visiting, 
whether he was not an architect. Such is fame! Mr. Frith was 
destined to be mistaken, in later years, for a photographer; and 
Sir John Millais, meeting one day a friend whom he had not seen 
for some time, was asked what he did for a living. Mr. Frith 
himself fails now and then to note that what he predicted a quarter 
of a century ago as likely enough to happen, has in fact taken place. 
Thus he speaks with due appreciation of Mr, Alfred Austin, and 
mentions his satire, “The Seasons,” as a performance which he feels 
sure will be followed by greater achievements. 

Mr. Frith gives an interesting account of his first Academy dinner, 
at which, among distinguished persons apart from art, were present 
the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Anglesey, and Sir Robert 
Peel; among the representatives of literature and the stage, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Rogers, and Macready. Rogers was at this time so old 
that, in the phrase of Maclise (borrowed consciously or unconsciously 
from Fontenelle about himself), “death seemed to have forgotten 
him.” Thackeray, in returning thanks for literature, spoke of his own 
early desire to be a painter; and told the now well-known story of his 
having proposed, but in vain, to illustrate one of Dickens’s novels. 
There were some pictures in the Exhibition suggested by incidents in 
“Dombey and Son.” Dickens asked Mr. Frith to go and see them 
and afterward tell him what they were like, since he did not care to 
be seen looking at them himself. On this occasion Mr. Frith saw 
the Duke of Wellington looking with a puzzled countenance at 
Turner’s “ Rain, Steam, and Speed;” and he tells how the Duke’s 
expression became still more preplexed when he tried to understand the 
picture by the light of the usual passage in the catalogue extracted 
from Turner’s own “ Fallacies of Hope.” When the great Duke 
saw that to get at the meaning of an unintelligible picture he had 
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first to fathom the sense of incomprehensible verses, he muttered to 
himself ‘‘ poetry!” and walked away. 

“Turner,” says Mr. Frith, ‘ was without doubt the greatest land- 
scape painter that ever lived; but so mysterious were some of his 
last productions, so utterly unlike Nature to my eyes, that I should 
almost be inclined to agree with Reinagle that they would look as 
well the wrong way up as the right way.” Many of Turner's later 
works, full of imagination, abound at the same time in demonstrable 
faults of drawing. But this did not prevent the. painter from 
perceiving the errors in the drawings of another man, nor from 
setting them right; and “more than once,” says Mr. Frith, “ he has 
taken his brush and corrected a piece of foreshortening that had 
mastered me.” Mr. Frith’s fund of stories in connection with the 
Academy is inexhaustible ; and one of the best—certainly one of the 
most extraordinary—refers to a time when the Academicians, ready 
even now to profit without measure by their privileges, used to 
reserve to themselves the exclusive right of varnishing their pictures 
after they had been placed. 

On one occasion an Academician found his picture hung next to 
the portrait of an officer, whose brilliant uniform quite outshone the 
dull tints of the adjacent canvas. The Academician painted up his 
work, but without being able to atiain the requisite height of tone. 
So far the painter, it may be said, had been stimulated only by 
legitimate ambition. At last, however, in a fit of envy and despair, 
he toned down the picture whose bright hues had cost him so much 
annoyance by smearing it over with glaze. That the jealous Acade- 
mician was afterwards severely reprimanded can be well believed. He 
ought to have been expelled from the body which he had disgraced. 

Very different was the conduct of Turner, though much the same 
in its results, when, wishing to heighten the colour of an Italian sky 
in a picture already hung, he kept laying on ultramarine until the 
painter of the next picture called out that his delicate greys were 
being absolutely killed. The complainant added that Turner was 
spoiling his own picture, by giving to its sky a blue so intense that 
nothing like it had ever been seen in Italy or anywhere else. 
“‘ Mind your business, and I'll attend to mine,” was the great colourist’s 
only reply. 

Mr. Frith speaks well of picture-dealers, and, for various good 
reasons, prefers them to private purchasers, who, for example, often 
require a picture to be painted so as to suit their own particular 
taste ; whereas the dealer accepts the artist’s work as he has thought 
fit to produce it. -We have said that Mr. Frith’s life has not been 
an adventurous one. Once, however, a spirited mare did run away 
with him, and. carried him, in spite of himself, for a run of several 
hours with foxhounds. Strange incidents, moreover, have happened 
to him now and then in connection with the practice of his art. He 
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tells a story of a mysterious man who called upon him and begged 
him to paint the portrait of somebody else’s sister, when, atter several 
strange incidents, it turned out that the pretended brother had no 
existence. Then Mr. Frith’s studio was invaded by another myste- 
rious man who wished to make the young lady his bride; the 
little drama being brought to an end by a highly animated meeting 
between the declared lover, the pretended brother, and the young 
lady herself. One of Mr. Frith’s most interesting sitters turned out, 
after two or three visits, to be a mad woman; and he gives an enter- 
taining account of an alleged lunatic, who, with dabs of colour 
thrown anyhow on the canvas, painted pictures of which no one but 
himself could make out the subject. This, however, we take to be 
an apologue intended for the benefit, or it may be only for the dis- 
comfiture, of certain impressionists. 

Mr. Frith, too, has met with some strange purchasers and collectors ; 
some, perhaps, dupes ; others, it is to be feared, knaves; men in any 
case who attributed the daubs they had acquired to painters who 
never could have produced them, Among the grotesquely described 
works Mr. Frith has met with, were such anomalies as crucifixions by 
Ostade, battle-pieces by Watteau, and “old masters” in various 
styles, whose figures were attired in costumes of George III.’s time. 

In regard to subjects for pictures, Mr. Frith has much to say 
which is well worth considering. He scarcely ever, it seems, has had 
good subjects suggested to him by literary men—whose notions in 
connection with pictorial art are, according to Mr. Frith, too literary 
and too much in need of explanatory dialogues. Painters, like other 
men, get now and then into difficult positions, and Mr, Frith has 
exciting stories to tell of several who have fallen in with thieves, 
and have afterwards brought about their apprehension by painting 
their portraits from memory. An incident of this kind has been 
introduced into a tale called “ Reuben Malachi;” seemingly from 
the author’s invention, though here, as in so many cases, fiction may 
have been in accordance with fact. Among well-known artists who 
have come into contact, sometimes collision, with robbers in the 
exercise of their profession, may be mentioned George Cruickshank. 
With his habitual readiness, Cruickshank turned the occasion to 
account, and delivered to the offender (who was now in charge) a 
lecture on the evils of intemperance. The man was apparently 
quite sober, but the facetious George was convinced that drunken- 
ness must be the cause of his evil-doing. “I myself,” he said, 
“have drunk nothing but water for the last twenty years.” 

“Nothing but water,” replied the thief, in a tone of regret, if not 
repentance ; “if I had known that, I'd have knocked your damned 
head off.” 

Cruickshank, even in his most sober moments, believed himself to 
be the author of several of Dickens’s works, including in particular 
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“Oliver Twist.” He admitted, with praiseworthy candour, that 
Dickens had done the mere writing ; and he blamed him severely for 
having given to the young hero the name by which he is generally 
known when Cruickshank had called him “ Frank Steadfast.” 

Of Sir Edwin Landseer and Count d’Orsay, who seem to have 
been great friends, Mr. Frith has the pleasantest recollections ; and 
of Count d’Orsay, as of so many others, he has some capital stories 
to tell. The Count had a sum of money to receive from an engraver 
who was too religious to transact business on a Sunday, while Count 
d’Orsay was too much in debt to venture out on any other day. At 
last, on a week-day, Landseer disguised him and took him to the 
engraver’s, when the money was duly paid. Then, rejoicing in 
his unaccustomed liberty, Count d’Orsay wished to go to a place of 
entertainment; and, by way of a treat, Landseer took him to 
Madame Tussaud’s. Here he was much pleased until he observed 
two men watching him. He took refuge in the Chamber of Horrors, 
but the two men followed him, and at last one of them asked him 
point-blank if he was Count d’Orsay. Seeing that he was recog- 
nized, the Count had already given himself up as lost, when his 
composure was restored by a polite inquiry as to whether he would 
mind being modelled in wax for Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. 
“Do me in wax, marble, bronze, iron, anything you like,” was his 
joyful reply. 

Mr. Frith’s reminiscences might almost be called “ Confessions,” 
so freely does he set down in them everything agreeable and dis- 
agreeable that may have happened to him. Now and then, but only 
very rarely, he has met with some terribly rude persons; such 
as the critical lady who explained to him that his talent was not of 
a high order, and the fastidious gentleman who, at Mr. Frith’s table, 
told Mr. Wilkie Collins that merit must not be measured by popu- 
larity, adding that Mr. Collins’s novels were read “in every back 
kitchen.” Mr. Frith speaks even of such persons as these without 
hatred or malice; though he does not allow all recollection of their 
offences to pass from his mind. He seems indeed to have observed 
in writing his book the principle once laid down by Guizot in respect 
to his own life: Beaucoup pardonner et ne rien oublier. Not, after all, 
that Mr. Frith had much to forgive. But there was a great deal which 
it behoved him not to forget, and nothing could be brighter or more 
entertaining than the style in which his recollections are set forth. 





MOROCCO. 


In the following pages, while dealing with the present state of 
the Moorish Empire and its resources, we shall endeavour to draw 
attention to the causes which have unhappily, up to the present time, 
contributed to prevent the development of those resources, and to 
retard the progress of civilization in one of the, naturally, most 
highly favoured countries of the globe. 

Few persons who have dwelt long enough in Morocco to become 
intimately acquainted with the country, will dispute the fact that of 
all the undeveloped markets of the world, that territory is, for its 
size, one of the most important and valuable. At the same time, the 
present state of British trade is such that the opening up of even 
inferior commercial centres cannot be looked on with indifference. 
It follows that the efforts which the English, French, and German 
representatives have been making within the past two years, to effect 
a new commercial treaty with the Moorish Government, have 
attracted a certain amount of public attention. Indeed, it is 
only within the last fifteen or twenty years that any degree of 
interest has been excited in Europe regarding the West Barbary 
States, but during that time explorations have been made and accounts 
published which show that the Moorish Empire is a land naturally 
endowed with great wealth and unusual resources. 

Morocco is, speaking approximately, one-fourth larger than France ; 
its climate is hardly to be surpassed by any in the world, while the 
situation of a portion of its northern boundary on the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and commanding the entrance to them, render it, in a 
strategical sense, one of the most important of the different positions 
on the Mediterranean. That this is so, especially as regards England, 
becomes readily understood when it is remembered that our shortest 
road to India lies through three narrow gates, the nearest to us being 
the Straits of Gibraltar ; the other two, the Suez Canal and the mouth 
of the Red Sea. How essential then it becomes to us that each one 
of these positions should be, if not in our possession, at least in not 
unfriendly hands. 

It is not only, however, the agricultural, pastoral, and mineral 
abundance of Morocco, but the diversity of her products which 
gives promise of future commercial wealth; for the physical geo- 
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graphy as well as the temperature and soil of the country are all 
varied in the extreme. The imposing mountain chains of the 
greater and lesser Atlas are in many places capped with snow for 
the greater part of the year, other magnificent mountain systems of 
various degrees of altitude extend through different parts of the 
land, and, owing to this cause, Morocco possesses the advantage of 
having within her boundaries every description of climate from that 
of the north of Europe in some localities to that of the tropics in 
the southern plains of the Empire. Western Barbary also enjoys 
a marked superiority over Algeria in one particular: the former 
territory, owing to the proximity of the Atlantic, and, possibly, to a 
greater extent of hill country, is plentifully watered by streams and 
rivulets which do not dry up in the summer, as those in the French 
possessions do, but, flowing through the entire year, produce the 
amount of moisture which under the genial sun of North Africa made 
the Roman Mauritania so proverbially fertile. It can easily be under- 
stood that owing to the above-mentioned conditions the combination 
of climate and soil is capable of producing alike the hardy cereals 
of Northern Europe, together with the aromatic spices and luscious 
fruits rivalling those from the luxuriant plantations and rich tropical 
gardens of India. Indeed, the climate is in every sense exception- 
ally good, and along the northern and north-western coasts it is 
more temperate than in many parts of Spain. In the interior 
(except on the mountain heights or plateaus) the heat is much 
greater during the summer, but, owing to the air being light and 
dry, it is not too oppressive. 

There is good evidence that Morocco is teeming with mineral 
wealth, but prospecting parties of Europeans are jealously watched 
by the native Government, which claims exclusive right over all the 
mines throughout the Empire. It is known that gold and silver 
exist, also tin, lead, copper, iron, quicksilver, antimony, sulphur, and 
coal; rock salt is found in various mountainous districts, as well as 
some marble quarries, and, in the Riff Country, rock crystal. 
Petroleum has also been discovered, and gives promise of being an 
important industry. 

The chief agricultural products of the country are wheat, barley, 
maize, argan oil, olive oil, esparto grass, peas, beans, and draa, 
a grain used by the natives as food. The absence of frosts 
and the general character of the soil and climate in the plains and 
broad fertile valleys are peculiarly favourable to horticultural industry, 
so much so that, under a proper governmental administration, it is 
not too much to say Morocco would be capable of supplying, in a 
great measure, the fruit markets of Europe ; even at present the pro- 
duce grown almost entirely for home consumption is abundant and 
varied, consisting chiefly of oranges of different kinds, lemons, dates, 
peaches, plums, apricots, grapes, figs, pomegranates, mulberries, and 
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olives. It is said that along the lower slopes of the Atlas mountains 
coffee could be successfully grown, and that various parts of the country 
are suitable for tea plantations, If the latter article can be produced in 
any quantity, the close proximity of the great centres of demand in 
Europe, and especially those of England, would unquestionably render 
the crop one of the most valuable in Morocco, and enormous profits 


grow extremely well in many districts, particularly in the south, a 
in former years the plantations represented a considerable industry 
but the crop also represented wealth, and exposed the owners to. 
extortion from government officials; therefore, the plantations were 
gradually disused, and one of the most remunerative products of 
West Barbary became a thing of the past. 

In the same way the province of Abda was once celebrated for a 
magnificent breed of horses, but the possession of a superior animal 
was pretty sure to bring the owner into trouble with the authorities, 
so the breed has degenerated, and high-class animals can no longer be 
procured. Within the last few years, successful experiments have 
been made in growing tobacco, but by a recent edict of the Sultan 
the cultivation, or even the possession of this article, is strictly pro- 
hibited. Rice, cotton, hemp, and silk are produced on a small scale, 
but, as in the case of sugar cultivation, the prevailing bad govern- 
ment tends to check the development of these as well as many other 
industries. As the climate and soil of Morocco have been found 
well adapted to the growth of mulberry-trees, and silkworms thrive 
admirably, silk will probably in future time prove a valuable article 
of commerce ; as it is, a certain amount is produced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fez, but there is as yet no large demand for the article. 

There are valuable forests situated in different parts of the Empire, 
but the export of wood is prohibited. The principal trees are the 
cork oak, the fir, the palm, cedar, arbutus, pine, dwarf palm, 
mimosa, almond-tree, and date. The argan tree (Argania sideroxylon) 
produces a yellow berry from which the natives obtain an oil which 
serves them for lighting and cooking; it is higher in price than olive 
oil, to which it is preferred. 

It is also said the berries are a valuable ingredient in fattening 
cattle if mixed with their food. This tree appears to be peculiar to 
Morocco, and the chief forests of it lie in the Haha province, situated 
in the south-west portion of the Empire. As an article of food argan oil 
is open to the strong objection of producing eruptions, boils, and various 
skin diseases, sometimes even ending in leprosy. It has been 
observed that this latter malady is practically unknown in Morocco, 
except in localities in the south-west, where the argan forests are 
situated, and it has been remarked by an English medical man, the 
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late Dr. Carleton, that skin complaints generally seemed to exist in 
direct ratio with consumption of the oil in certain districts. The 
olive-tree is also very common, but chiefly in the Sous district, in the 
south, from which a considerable amount of oil is exported. A very 
valuable tree, called the arar (Callitris quadrivalvis), grows chiefly in 
the southern provinces; it has an agreeable perfume, and is well 
adapted for cabinet work. ‘The vine thrives extremely well, and in 
some districts the native Jews manufacture wines of different kinds, 
in particular a rich red description, which is excellent, and resembles 
good Burgundy. 

The exports are chiefly cattle, grain of different kinds, wool, oil, 
hides, prepared leather, dates, oranges, carpets, ostrich feathers, 
different kinds of gum, esparto grass, wax, and slippers. 

The imports are cotton, linen, woollen and silk stuffs, bar and 
wrought iron, tin, brass, cutlery, wood (chiefly from Sweden), tea, 
sugar, coffee, candles, glass, and hardware. 

Owing to the general state of decadence into which the Moorish 
Empire has fallen within the last three centuries, the industries of 
the country, once so numerous, are now few in number, and those 
are chiefly carried on to supply native purchasers. 

Fez is noted for its gold and silk embroidery, prepared leather and 
pottery. In Rabat and Casablanca carpets and rugs of extremely 
tasteful Arabesque design are made. Azimore is also celebrated for 
its embroidery, carpets, and haiks, an extremely fine stuff made of 
native wool. In Tangier, Wazan, and Mogador, tasteful Arasbesque 
brass work is manufactured. Pretty Moorish inlaid work in gold, 
silver, and brass, with which guns, daggers, stirrups, &c., are orna- 
mented, is also produced, chiefly by people of the Sous province ; but 
owing to the high duty levied on exports, the articles above mentioned 
are little known out of Morocco, and exist almost entirely to supply 
the home demand. 

Merchandise from the interior is chiefly transported on camels or 
mules, wheeled conveyances being unknown. Although the breed 
of horses has degenerated (high-class Arabs are not to be picked 
up as readily as in former times), the ordinary country horses are 
serviceable and enduring: they may be usually purchased at from £8 
to £20. Owing to a considerable portion of the country being pas- 
toral, sheep, cattle, and goats are abundant; in some districts the 
Moorish wool is said to be of a very superior quality, and were the 
native sheep crossed with foreign varieties, and care exercised in the 
selection, the breed would doubtless be still further improved. 

Of wild animals, the chief are the lion, which is occasionally found 
about the Atlas ; and panthers, though not common, are sometimes 
met with in the interior. There are also wild boar (very plentiful), 
the hyena, lynx, jackal, fox, wild cat, ichneumon, porcupine, gazelle, 
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antelope, hare, rabbit, weasel, stoat, squirrel, and otter. Amongst the 
Atlas ranges may be found a singular species of large wild sheep, 
known to the natives as the Audad (Ammotragus tragelaphus). From 
the neck down to the knee there flows a mane of long hair, from 
which it derives the French name of Mouflon 4 Manchette. The 
animal is very shy, frequenting only the most inaccessible parts of the 
mountains, and we believe it is found nowhere but in North-Western 
Africa. Even in early historic times elephants are said to have 
existed in considerable numbers on the northern coast, but the 
demand for ivory has caused them to be driven far beyond the. 
southern boundary of the Empire many centuries ago. 

The ornithology of Morocco is varied. The bustard, and a dwarf 
vafiety, known as bougerat by the natives, is found ; ‘dice partridge 
(a large red-legged variety, in great ‘numbers), sand grouse, wild 
pigeon, quail, plover (several varieties), curlew, snipe, woodcock, ten 
or twelve varieties of wild duck, wild geese, teal, heron, and flamingo, 

As Morocco produces a great number and variety of birds, it may 
be safely said that the country is a fruitful and interesting field for 
exploration by the ornithologist. There is little doubt that his 
research would be rewarded by finding many species which are ex- 
tremely rare or unknown in Europe, and possibly several which have 
not yet been classified. The ordinary sportsman will find game 
abundant, and varying in character, according to the locality. In 
the vicinity of Tangier, during the autumn and winter months, 
boar hunts are arranged by the European residents, and are usually 
well attended. There are now men attached to the different hotels 
in Tangier, who contract to supply everything for shooting parties 
—providing tents, baggage-animals, horses, servants, guides, tent 
furniture, and board, at from £1 to £1 10s.aday. In the case of 
three or four persons joining together for the purpose of making a 
shooting or exploring expedition to the interior, this arrangement is 
the most satisfactory. 

Although West Barbary has remained closed up for so many 
centuries, it was by no means always in its present condition. 
Carthaginians, Romans, and Arabs have each in turn conquered 
and occupied the country, leaving plentiful and interesting archzeo- 
logical remains which prove that those races introduced and developed 
comparatively high forms of civilization. Close to Mequinez may be 
seen the ruins of what must have been once a large | Roman town, 
the ancient Volubilis ; several Latin inscriptions have been discovered, 
but unfortunately the natives are making continual depredations in 
order to procure building material for their modern dwellings. 

About three miles from Laraich also may be found the remains of 
the ancient Carthaginian city of Lixus, which appears |to have been 
both an important port and a pleasure city in the hands of the Romans 
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who afterwards possessed it. The ruins are scattered over an elongated 
hill, covered in many parts with dense brushwood, which can only 
be penetrated with difficulty ; masses of broken architecture being 
strewn about in abundance. ‘The difference in the style of building 
practised by the two nationalities above mentioned, can be plainly 
discerned. The summit of the hill is crowned by the remains 
of a citadel built of huge stones and evidently of Carthaginian 
origin, but the lower slopes and the ground along the base seem 
to have been chiefly reserved for private houses, the many vestiges 
of which are partially hidden under débris and mounds of earth, 
the accumulation of centuries. Fragments of ancient pottery, coins, 
lachrymatories, and other objects have been found at different 
times, but the place has never been more than very superficially 
explored ; and were a systematic plan of research carried out, there is 
no doubt many most valuable antiquarian treasures would be brought 
to light. Even, perhaps, more interesting is the fact that in different 
parts of the country, and in some cases within two or three days’ ride 
from Tangier, there have been discovered several groups of artificial 
tumuli similar in character to those, numbers of which exist in 
different parts of the British Isles, and indeed scattered more or less 
generally through Europe as well as some of the northern States of 
America. As comparatively few Europeans, impelled by a desire 
‘for scientific research, have up to the present time visited Morocco, 
it is probable that only a very small portion of the monuments 
actually in the country, and dating from prehistoric times, have been 
noticed. Of late years, however, a few savants, amongst whom may 
be mentioned Monsieur Tissot, a former French Minister, have made 
some most interesting discoveries of cromlechs, dolmans, stone-tombs, 
-and monoliths in different localities. 

About two days’ journey from Tangier, in a southerly direction, 
there are the remains of a structure composed of monoliths, which 
must have been similar to that of Stonehenge ; indeed, it admits of 
little doubt that the Druidical race, or possibly one remotely anterior 
to it, which during the long lapse of the Stone Age occupied the 
greatest portion of Europe, had, at an epoch when the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic were as yet unconnected, spread over the more 
genial territories of North Africa. 

The population of Morocco may be set down at between five and 
six millions, composed of the following races: Berbers and branches 
of that race, chiefly inhabiting the hill districts and the Atlas ranges ; 
Moors, who are descendants of the Arab conquerors; native Jews, 
negroes—slaves and free, the latter being descendants of slaves who 
have obtained their freedom, Labour can be procured at the rate of 
tenpence per day, but the system of agriculture is primitive in the 
extreme, and far more valuable crops of every kind could be pro- 
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duced by improved implements. Roads and bridges are almost 
unknown, but were the country opened up, it may he expected that 
in a short time useful public works would be carried on. The ports 
are Tangier, Laraiche, Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, and 
Mogador. The best of the ports is unquestionably Tangier, the 
anchorage of which, however, might be improved by the construction 
ofa mole. The other trading points are little better than road- 
steads. The hill districts of Morocco have been comparatively little 
explored, not only owing to their being less accessible than the low 
country, but also to the fact that they are usually inhabited by tribes 
who, being more or less independent of the Sultan’s authority, pay 
little respect to orders for the protection of travellers given by the 
government officials. Of late years, however, some parties of 
Europeans, actuated by the spirit of\ adventure, have penetrated 
through portions of the territory hitherto unvisited by foreigners, 
and from the general accounts given it appears that the mountainous 
tracts, and more especially the highlands of the Atlas, together 
with many of the elevated plateaus, form some of - richest and 
healthiest, as well as unquestionably the most beautiful, districts of 
the Empire. ‘ 

In the chain of the great Atlas, Morocco possesses a mountain 
system which, for its imposing grandeur and magnificent scenery, is 
hardly to be surpassed by any in the world. The total length of 
the principal range in Moorish territory is about three hundred miles, 
of which thirty, extending westward from the sources of the Wad 
Tessout, show a mean elevation of about twelve thousand feet. On 
near approach to this majestic mountain line the aspect of the scene 
is truly superb, and one of which a mere description must fail to 
convey any adequate idea. During the early morning it often 
happens that these lofty heights are shrouded with mist, which, as 
the sun rises, sweeps off like a thin gauzy veil, displaying a vast 
panorama of mountain views, and producing a vivid impression of 
the unequalled majesty of Nature. East and west, as far as the 
eye can reach, the summits are capped with a broad| line of snow, 
bright and glistening in the sun rays of early day, while at intervals 
more lofty white-draped peaks tower up above the nt of the line 
against a background of clear blue sky. Below the snow-line, the 
surface is broken up in wide valleys or rugged crags, and below that 
again, the lower slopes are covered in different places with dense 
forests or long expanses of park-like woodland, where the evergreen 
oak, the carob-tree, the walnut and pine abound, attaining the 
highest perfection. On ascending the winding passes, the view of 
the low country, as seen from an elevation of five or six thousand 
feet, adds to the variety of the landscape ; for, watered by thousands 
of streams from the base of the Atlas, there stretch away miles of 
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highly cultivated tracts strewn with Berber hamlets, each one 
surrounded by its plantation of luxuriant fruit orchards. The. rich 
meadow land and cornfields are interspersed with groves of orange, 
palm, and myrtle, showing at times the most charming harmony, 
combination, and contrasts of colouring which give an effect of 
exquisite beauty. Such is the Empire of Morocco and such are its 
resources, the development of which is impeded principally by a 
Vicious system of imposts and duties which seem to be regulated 
with the special object of restricting foreign commerce. ‘Thus a 
duty of ten per cent. ad valorem is imposed on all imports; the 
export of wheat and barley is absolutely prohibited ; and exports are 
subjected to a fixed tariff, generally very high, and sometimes 
almost prohibitive. It was to break down this pernicious system 
that in the early part of 1886 the German, English, and French 
diplomatic representatives in Morocco made a joint demand on the 
Sultan’s Government for a fresh commercial treaty based on free- 
trade principles, and His Shereefian Majesty so far met the views of 
the above-mentioned representatives as to appoint Commissioners to 
discuss the different points which were proposed. It was very soon 
apparent, however, that the Moorish delegates were prepared with 
the usual evasions and passive resistance so common to Orientals, 
and that it was predetermined the negotiations should fall through, 
or at all events be delayed for an indefinite period. At last the 
Sultan positively declined to sign the treaty, alleging as a chief reason 
for not doing so, that the right of giving consular protection to his 
native subjects should first be restricted. The French and the late 
Italian Ministers have also recently visited the Shereefian Court at the 
city of Morocco, and both representatives pressed the subject of the 
treaty on the monarch’s notice again, but this time he firmly refused 
to entertain their proposition. The Moorish potentate very plainly 
said that he must decline even to discuss the matter until the abuses 
of consular protection had been thoroughly dealt with, and in a 
manner satisfactory to his Government. 

As the protégé-system has been the cause of some very warm 
remonstrances from the Moorish Court to the foreign representatives 
for several years past, and its existence has been alleged as a reason 
for withholding a treaty which would be of considerable commercial 
value, not only to the three European powers demanding it, but also 
to all nationalities having relations with Morocco, some explanation 
of how it works and of the evil consequences which ensue from it 
may be necessary. ' 

From a very remote period of time, which. tradition places at an 
epoch long anterior to the general dispersion of the Jewish race, 
colonies of that people have settled in Morocco; their body has 
received fresh accessions from Palestine after its subjugation by the 
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Romans, subsequently from Spain during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and is now supposed to number about 280,000 people. 

In Tangier, the diplomatic capital of Morocco, | fourteen foreign 
nations are represented by legations or consulates, and during their 
establishment within the past two centuries it was| found that as a 
‘medium of communication with the Moorish officials or the general 
population of the country, the native Israelites were useful. Gifted 
with the natural intelligence of their race, and often conversant with 
different European languages, they could act as interpreters with 
the Moors, whose speech had become their own owing to long 
residence in the land. In the different legations and consulates 
Moorish Jews were therefore employed as subordinate officials, 
generally on salaries so small as to be scarcely | sufficient for a 
subsistence, or even without any remuneration whatever. Indeed, 
a native was only too glad to be allowed to serve as employé to a 
diplomatic representative or Consul without any payment; nor is 
this to be wondered at. In his newly found position he had ample 
means at his disposal for carrying on a career of extortion against 
those who were not in the envied position of foreign protégés. 
It was a most unfortunate circumstance “also that many of the 
representatives and members of the consular body were, on 
taking up their official positions, totally unacquainted with 
the language as well as the feelings and customs of the people 
of Morocco. It was natural that this class of foreign officials 
should look on their residence in Tangier as an exile, and taking 
but slight interest in the people and country with which they had 
little acquaintance, they too often left a great part of the manage- 
ment of their bureaux to their nominally paid native Jewish inter- 
preters, with results which have been occasionally in past times 
highly detrimental to the good name and even to the political 
interests of the nations represented. When a diplomatic repre- 
seatative enters on his official duties, and is at the same time 
absolutely ignorant of the language spoken by the inhabitants of 
the country to which he is accredited, it is natural he must be to 
a greater or less extent in the hands of his interpreter, who thus 
has it in his power to present a case as best suits his own private 
views. It becomes therefore obvious that in the appointment of the 
official interpreters, and especially in the case of those whose 
services may be required in matters involving large interests, they 
should: be men of tried character. Great care should be exercised 
in the selections, and they should receive salaries large enough. to 
place them beyond the reach of temptation. Unfortunately such 
palpably necessary precautions have been much neglected in many 
of the: Tangier legations and consulates, the result being that the 
above-mentioned :positions were generally filled by native Israelites, 
many of whom; ignorant and needy men, appear to have looked on 
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their nominally paid duties as a channel by which they could 
realize, as they frequently did, extremely comfortable incomes. 
At first the practice of giving consular protection was confined to 
actual official employés, but in process of time natives who had no 
title to the privilege, and who held no official position of any kind, 
availed themselves of the shelter of the foreign flags. The number 
of protégés rapidly increased, and gradually an imperiwm in imperio 
was formed, composed of persons who, originally subjects of the 
Sultan, disavowed allegiance to him. It may be added, that matters 
were still further complicated by the fact that this rapidly increasing 
native element, under foreign rule, was subdivided into coteries, each 
governed by a representative of « different nation. In fact, for the 
time being the native under foreign protection enjoyed practically 
the rights of a citizen while under the flag of the nation which 
sheltered him, and ceased to be amenable to native jurisdiction. It 
may be seen from’ the foregoing that the protected subjects of 
Morocco are divided into two classes, those who hold minor official 
appointments, and a much larger body, who having no lawful claim 
whatever to the egis of a foreign flag, have induced a legation- 
representative to accord the desired protection. 

In Morocco comparatively few of the Mohamedan population 
know how to read or write, consequently commercial debts, contracts, 
and money-lending transactions are drawn up by Adools, or native 
notaries, but these being as venal as persons of Oriental race 
usually are, will for a few dollars arrange false and fraudulent claims 
against individuals having the evil fortune to become the objects of 
the cupidity of any infamous character who may be possessed of the 
necessary money to bribe the afore-mentioned Adools. This abomi- 
nable system has been followed to a lamentable extent in the Moorish 
territory, where dealing in fraudulent documents has become a regnlar 
trade, and a very profitable one; thus it is common for consular 
protégés to gain possession by purchase or otherwise of documents 
constituting these infamous claims, and when a sufficient quantity 
have been collected, the claimants demand payment through their 
Ministers or Consuls. Besides exactions of the above description, 
there are others of a different nature. Under the shelter of foreign 
flags, many Barbary Jews practise the profession of money-lending 
at most usurious interest, and in time of scarcity the Moors have 
recourse to these persons for temporary loans, which are arranged 
for short intervals and renewed at fifty, sixty, and even eighty per 
cent, interest, until the debt accumulates to six or eight times the 
original sum lent. A common trick of these Jews is to receive @ 
certain part in payment by instalments when renewals are made, 80 
that the lender sometimes gets paid two or three times over, and yet 
by means of compound interest a sum many times larger than the 
amount first borrowed appears as due. It often happens that the 
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lender receives the whole or part of his debt, usurious though it be ; 
he then waits a few years on the chance that the receipt he has 
given may be lost, when he sends in his claim a second time. More 
than this, many cases are known of men being. imprisoned on 
claims of consular protégés; although the victims had receipts 
in their possession for the money demanded, the prisoners could 
procure neither a trial nor an inquiry ; they were told they must pay 
the money demanded or remain in their Moorish dungeon. In- 
credible as it may appear, it is neverthelesss a fact that on requisi- 
tions of this kind by protected subjects of Christian powers, the 
so-called debtors are not even confronted with their accusers. The 
custom is that when debts accumulate to a considerable sum, the 
diplomatic representative of the protégé peremptorily insists that 
the Sultan shall enforce payment, and the potentate being too weak 
to oppose requests, sometimes supported by threats of ironclads in 
Tangier Bay, acquiesces in the demand, no matter how unjust, and 
orders that his subjects must pay or be imprisoned. 

The state of those abominable dens known as Moorish prisons 
must be seen to be really understood. They are filthy, imperfectly 
ventilated, and unprovided witli sanitary appliances. They reek 
with pestilential vapours, and the wretched prisoners are not even 
supplied with a sufficiency of food and water; a little light struggles 
in through grated openings, and under such conditions the unhappy 
inmates, if too poor to supply themselves with food, depend on the 
precarious charity of their fellow-prisoners, or die of slow starvation. 
In these miserable half-darkened abodes they remain half suffocated 
by the heat, their blood poisoned by foul effluvia, tormented by 
myriads of vermin, unsupplied with medical aid in case of sickness, 
surrounded by the horrid conditions of filth, vermin, and bad air, 
until the unfortunate creatures can find the means to pay the con- 
sular protégé who thus oppresses them under the shield of a Christian 
flag, or, failing this, they remain in durance until the prison-doors only 
open at last for an exit from the dungeon to the neighbouring cemetery. 

Many and varied are the modes by which protected natives 
realize comfortable incomes at the expense of the unprotected 
population. One very successful method is to concoct a plausible tale 
of imaginary outrage or robbery ; a full report is presented to the 
protégé’s representative at Tangier, and the account is, if necessary, 
abundantly supported by the false oaths of men who will not scruple 
to perjure themselves for a few dollars. An indemnity is demanded 
by the soi disant victim ; too often the claim is sustained by the 
representative without due inquiry, or simply on the ipse diait of the 
claimant, and, as a consequence, sums of money are levied on whole 
villages or districts to supply compensation for acts or outrages which 
have never been committed. 

It would not be within the limits of this article to describe fully 
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the different means by which the consular protected natives carry'on a 
chronic system of extortion, but enough has perhaps been said to 
demonstrate the iniquity of the system and the justice of the complaints 
made regarding it by the native Government. In fact, the Sultan 
of Morocco has recently forwarded a circular to some of the foreign 
representatives, in which that potentate remonstrates with much 
justice on the manner in which the Madrid Convention of 1880 has 
been disregarded with reference to consular protections. His Majesty 
complains that his subjects, once having transferred their allegiance, 
decline to pay the regular taxes, are arrogant and oppressive to the 
rest of the population ; and that they are insolent to the native officials, 
refusing to submit to the authority of the local courts, while at the 
same time they are perpetually engaged in schemes of fraud and 
extortion. 

It will readily be understood that were a comprehensive com- 
mercial treaty conceded by the Moorish Government, with the 
object of opening up the country and developing its resources, the 
inevitable result would be an influx of Europeans into the empire, 
with an indefinite extension of protection to native agents and depen- 
dents of those Europeans ; thus the present abuses would only be 
intensified, and in the train of increased commerce and industry the 
Sultan clearly perceives also a rapidly growing augmentation of false 
claims, exactions, and indemnities, of which he and his subjects are 
continually the victims. Is it to be wondered at that the Moorish 
ruler declines to entertain proposals for a fresh treaty to be arranged 
under conditions which would result in his revenue being injured, 
his authority being defied, his subjects and himself plundered, in 
addition to an imperiwm in imperio being established in his dominions ? 
There is much reason in the position assumed by the Sultan, and on 
the above grounds he has made a firm stand with reference to the 
subject of alien jurisdiction over his subjects. 

One circumstance indeed gives promise of a better era being about 
to dawn on Morocco. During the last few years some changes of a 
very beneficial character have been made in the personnel of the 
Corps Diplomatique in Tangier, consequently the positions of diplo- 
matic representatives and consuls are, as a rule, filled by educated men, 
sincerely desirous of promoting the welfare of their respective coun- 
tries. The English plenipotentiary is understood to be distinctly 
unfavourable to the protégé-system. ‘The late Italian Minister has 
promulgated an excellent code of rules which, if acted on by his 
vice-consular agents, will undoubtedly have the effect of restricting 
the power to oppress and extort on the part of Italian protected 
subjects. The policy of the last three German representatives has been 
absolutely against protections ; these functionaries, knowing the evils 
which accrue from the system, have consistently refused to give 
official positions to natives or to create protégés except in the case of 
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a Moorish scribe in Tangier, a few interpreters in the coast towns, 
and the necessary native agents to some German merchants. The 
policy carried out by Sefior José Diosdado, the Spanish Minister, may 
be said to be identical with that of the German representative. 
Indeed, it is a very satisfactory sign that the majority of the repre- 
sentative and consular body in Tangier, in discussing the subject, 
unite in condemning the protection system and deploring the evils 
which spring from it; but unfortunately the system still remains, 
oppression on the part of protégés continues, and the commercial 
treaty is barred in consequence. 

In Morocco there is such a fertile field for the application of 
enterprise and capital that, were the country opened up, markets 
would soon be created for foreign products and manufactures. 
But when it is considered that the industrial classes of England are 
now suffering severely from the effects of over-production, the chance 
of extending our commerce in one of the chief undeveloped markets 
of the world cannot fail to create a certain amount of interest. 

The entire trade of all countries with Morocco at present amounts 
to about two millions and a half sterling, and of this England 
monopolizes more then half, hereommerce having nearly trebled since 
1856. Within the last half-dozen years, however, our merchants 
have found an active and enterprising rival in Germany, the pro- 
ducts of which are being rapidly introduced into Morocco. The 
ready sale may be accounted for principally by the cheapness of 
production; thus the cloth trade, which was formerly entirely with 
England, has now passed almost completely into the hands of German 
merchants, whose commercial energy may be judged from the fact 
that the value of exports of every kind from their country into 
Morocco was only £107 in 1878, and increased to £13,129 in 1885. 

Of the different ports of Morocco the best is unquestionably Tangier; 
in fact, there hardly exists one worthy of the name between it and Oran 
on the northern coast; and along the western shore as far as Mogador 
the ports are little better than roadsteads, but even Mogador has not got 
a safe anchorage. During the English occupation from 1662 to 1684 
Tangier had two substantial moles, but these were destroyed at the time 
of the evacuation ; their reconstruction, however, is merely a question 
of capital, and if effected would still furtherimprove the commercial 
importance of the town. In addition to this, Tangier is the nearest 
port in the empire to Europe, being only twelve miles from the 
Spanish coast, and twenty-eight miles from Gibraltar; these facts, 
therefore, clearly demonstrate that when the laws of supply and 
demand have free play in Morocco, and, under an enlightened 
Government, commercial restrictions are withdrawn, Tangier will 
become, owing to like causes, what San Francisco is on the coast of 
Western America; that is to say, a gate city, through which the 
commerce of a great portion of one continent will pass to another. 
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Nor is this all, for if once a settled government were created in 
Morocco, a comparatively safe and speedy communicatiou would un- 
doubtedly be established with Timbuctoo which is at present the 
great emporium of the Central African trade, and its merchandise 
would be transported to Europe through the different Moorish ports, 
but the great bulk would pass, probably, through Tangier. That 
these considerations, in a general sense, have not been entirely lost 
sight of by the residents in the latter town, is evidenced from the 
fact that land in the vicinity has risen, within the last fifteen years, 
at least five hundred per cent., and is still rising. There are no 
large properties, however, owned by the native or European popula- 
tion, the ground being chiefly divided into gardens, in which, of late 
years, the foreign residents have commenced to build country villas. 
The commercial advantages which Tangier will almost certainly 
develop in the near future, and which have already caught the atten- 
tion of speculators, are not the only attractions the place has to offer, 
The climate of Morocco has long been justly celebrated for its excel- 
lence, but it seems to attain its chief perfection in Tangier : tempered 
by the soft breezes of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, the heat in 
summer is never oppressive, and the winters are extremely mild. 
Thus, in the coldest weather the thermometer seldom descends 
below 54° Fahrenheit; and in mid-summer it rarely rises above 
86°. <A climate so genial, but which is at the same time highly 
exhilarating, presents a great advantage to the unfortunately large 
class whose state of health renders a residence in the British Isles, 
or indeed in most parts of Europe, during the winter, impossible ; 
but, especially for chest complaints, when they have not reached the 
stage of irreparable mischief, the climate generally, along the 
northern and western coasts, is believed, by medical men, to act 
nearly as a specific. 

Added to this, there are other circumstances which tend to elevate 
Tangier into a highly favoured Mediterranean watering-place, and 
these are as follows:—The proximity to Europe, as the journey by 
steamer is only three hours to Gibraltar and six days to England ; 
living is reasonable; the scenery in the vicinity is extremely pictu- 
resque ; there is sea-bathing during the summer. Several good hotels 
and boarding-houses on the European system have come into existence 
lately, and the number of foreign residents, yearly growing larger, has 
formed the nucleus of a pleasant civilized community. In fact, it may 
be said that no country so close to Europe would prove so interesting to 
many sections of European society as Morocco were the country opened 
up as it most probably will be shortly. The artist, the antiquary, 
the invalid in search of health, as well as the capitalist and the 
trader, will all find much that may be interesting or profitable, and 
a land which, having lain neglected and almost unknown for centuries, 
now seems as if about to enter on a fresh and brilliant career of 
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prosperity under influences of European thought, accompanied by the 
contact of enterprise and capital. The Spanish Government has lately 
invited the different European Powers interested in Morocco to appoint 
delegates for the purpose of holding a conference at Madrid in order 
that certain points connected with the Moorish question may be dis- 
cussed; it is to be hoped, therefore, that the protégé-system, 
together with other abuses, will be subjected to thorough investiga- 
tion. It is true there are difficulties, and great ones, to be overcome 
in dealing with the political situation so as to satisfy the different 
contending parties, but there is no reason to suppose those difficulties 
are insuperable, and any fair demands made by the Sultan should. 
be met in an equitable spirit. Common justice also demands that 
foreign nations represented at Tangier should no longer tolerate the 
practice of allowing so-called protected subjects of the Sultan to 
carry on a career of infamous cruelty and fraud under the sheltering 
flags of Christian legations. 





RENAN’S “HISTORY OF ISRAEL.”? 


‘“* WE may epitomise the History of Israel in a single word : it is an 
effort, extending over centuries, to renounce the false god Yahweh 
[Jehovah] and return to the primitive Elohim.” In this startling 
paradox (p. 265) M. Renan concentrates the strength and the weak- 
ness of his brilliant and fascinating volume. In these two lines, the 
trained eye of the Biblical critic will read all the essential character- 
istics of his work. 

To M. Renan the idyls of Genesis are still history, and without 
insisting upon any careful discrimination of documents, he believes 
himself justified in accepting them, as they stand, as'a faithful 
account of the beliefs and ideals of the Semitic races, which, in a 
remote antiquity, spread over Syria and Palestine. Not, of course, 
that he accepts the personal adventures of the patriarchs as authentic. 
Abraham is the mythical Ab-orham, or Pater Orchamus, of southern 
Babylonia ; Jacob is an apocopated form of Jacob-el, a synonym of 
Isra-el, and was a name taken by a nomad sect or tribe to signify 
their devotion to El. The sons of Jacob and their family history 
stand for territorial and tribal divisions and relations. But in spite 
of this, the patriarchal legends give us a true account of the migra- 
tions of the Semites, and, which is far more important, a correct 
idea of their religion. 

For M. Renan still keeps to his old idea of an instinctive and 
racial aptitude for monotheism in the Semite, and his picture of the 
pre-Israelite patriarchs is bathed in the rich glow of this romantic 
and, to say the truth, somewhat sentimental conception, He would 
have us believe that the Hebrew sheik never individualized or labelled 
with proper names the divine influences by which he felt himself 
surrounded. He believed in Spirit rather than spirits, in Deity rather 
than deities. Every manifestation of divine power was an “eloh,” but 
all such manifestations flowing into and harmonizing with each other, 
continuous and solidaire in their action, constituted “the Elohim,” a 
plural from which all conception of diversity and antagonism was 
excluded, so that ‘‘ the Powers” became a single agent, used with a 
singular verb, and the “ Elohim ” was God. 

In this patriarchal monotheism (the general conception of which 


1 Historie du People D'Israel. Par Ernest Renan, membre de I’Institut, Professor 
au College de France. Tome Premier. 1887. 
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M. Renan holds himself justified in filling. out from the Book of 
Job no less than from the stories of Genesis) there was little or no 
cultus. The vague sublimity and simplicity of this “ deism without 
metaphysics ” demanded little concrete expression in rites and cere- 
monies. Circumcision, indeed, was a patriarchal institution, but in 
its origin it was purely practical and sanitary; as an exclusive 
religious symbol, it would have been wholly out of place in the large 
toleration, and the undifferentiating catholicity of the patriarchs and 
their Elohim. 

Such, according to M. Renan, is the essential character of Semitic 
religion, the mission of which is to supplement the one lacuna which’ 
can be pointed out in the Hellenic system—namely, its contempt 
for the lowly and its indifference to ideal justice on the earth. 

Now the reader who turns from M. Renan’s sketch of Semitism to 
the study of the prophets of Israel will feel that he has every right 
to demand an explanation of phenomena so wholly at variance with 
the Semitic type @ la Renan, as he will find in every chapter. Pas- 
sionate exclusiveness is the foundation even of the Universalism of 
the Prophets. So far from reaching their monotheism by 2 process 
of amalgamation of anonymous- and undifferentiated deities they 
insist from first to last on the exclusive privileges of Yahweh, whom 
. they exalt distinctly and avowedly at the expense of all other gods 
till he reigns supreme and alone—not as a resultant but as a 
conqueror. Loyalty to the personal Yahweh is the key-note to 
which the lyre of every Hebrew Prophet is strung; and the 
“ jealousy ” of Yahweh, who will endure “no other gods at his side,” 
is the first and last word of their teaching. So strikingly is this 
the case that in contrasting Christianity and Buddhism as universal 
religions, Professor Kuenen’ attributes the glory and the shame of 
the Christian Church itself, its passionate belief in and devotion to 
truth, and its persecuting zeal against misbelievers, to its Jewish 
pedigree. The Christian’s God is still the jealous Yahweh of Israel. 

Renan’s solution of the problem may be gathered from the words 
already quoted at the head of this article. He regards Yahwism as 
a species of apostasy from Elohism. What other scholars represent 
as a new evolution he regards as the return to the first love, as the 
recovering of a former state of grace. And if we ask him how 
Israel came to fall he tells us that this religious decline and faith- 
lessness to the Semitic ideal and character was incident to the 
disease of nationality through which Israel was forced to pass on its 
way from the primitive to the ultimate cosmopolitan universalism. 

Nationality, says M. Renan, is essentially selfish, small, aggres- 
sive and exclusive. Nations are always iniquitous, and amongst 
the other symptoms of paltriness and arrogance which they 
display is the impertinence of arrogating to themselves a god-in- 


1 «Hibbert Lectures ” for 1882, pp. 289 seq. 
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waiting, so to speak (wn dieu gui leur appartienne).1 Israel could 
no more escape this fatality than any other nation ; but alone of all 
nations Israel passed through it and recovered its universalism. 
The forces which consolidated any group of Hebrew nomads into 
a nation and gave them a fixed abode, themselves constituted of 
necessity a religious decline. The Elohim “received a proper name, 
Kemosh, Yahweh, Kimmon, and became for each people a jealous, 
selfish, personal god. Israel alone will correct the faults of his 
national deity, will suppress his proper name, will bring him back to 
a simple synonym of Elohim” (p. 85). To this theme M. Renan is 
never weary of recurring. ‘El is just to all men, though his 
justice is shrouded in mystery. Yahweh is not just at all; his 
partiality for Israel is revolting, and his rigour towards the other 
peoples frightful He slays, he lies, he tricks, he steals 
for the good of Israel..... In fact a nationally appro- 
priated god (un diew particulier) is the gravest of all philosophical 
errors, and is a perpetual source of aberrations to the people that 
embraces it. Just as El had guided the ancient patriarchs aright 
and inspired them with an exalted conception of life, so did Yahweh 
mislead Israel, and make him cruel, unjust, devastating and 
treacherous whenever his interests demanded it” (pp. 174, 175). 
“Yahweh, then, is simply the sacrilegious, but in one sense con- 
sistent, confiscation of the power of Elohim for the benefit of 
Israel. The great demiurge has but one function left, that of 
securing Israel’s triumph over his enemies, God henceforth has a 
proper name in Israel, as he has a proper name in Moab. What a 
fall from the religious point of view! A proper name is the nega- 
tion of the very essence of Deity. But what an advance from 
the national point of view!” (p. 265). The patriarchal deism had 
condemned human sacrifices. “ Yahhism, with its exclusively 
national principle, rather favoured them. Men did not offer many 
human sacrifices to God or to the Elohim. The gods men thought 
to serve by human holocausts are the patriotic gods, the Kemosh of 
the Moabites, the Yahweh of the Israelites, the Milkom of the 
Moabites [? Ammonites], the Moloch of the Canaanites, the Melkarth 
of Carthage. 

“ Tantum gentis amor potuit suadere malorum” (p. 341). 

But through all this “passing error” of Yahwism, which endured 
for centuries, the leaven of the old Elohism still worked; and the 
genius of the Prophets succeeded at last in counteracting the all but 
fatal error of Israel’s youth, Hence M. Renan works out his 
thesis under the superlatively paradoxical form of an assertion that 


1 It could not be expected that M. Renan should refrain from pointing his moral 
here by a reference to the Emperor William's celebrated ‘‘unser Gott,” and his naive 
confidence, ‘‘en ce dieu des Allemands.” Christian nations, if Catholic, circumvent 
the rigour of their monotheistic creeds by the aid of the saints. St. George, St. Denys, 
St. James of Compostilla, do very well for national deities ; but the Protestant has no 
resource but-the possessive pronoun—unser Gott (p. 264). 
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it was the mission of the Hebrew prophets to eliminate Yahwism 
from Israel. He admits that the prophets still retain the name 
Yahweh, as far as they were personally concerned, and left it to 
posterity to carry out the legitimate results of their teaching in the 
abandonment of the proper name of the Deity; but the thing 
Yahwism, he contends, they opposed from the very first. It was not 
Yahwism but Elohism to which they converted the world. ‘“ Neither 
Christianity nor Islam knows Yahweh. The word is absolutely 
eliminated from pious usage; it is the name of a barbarous and 
foreign god” (p. 86). And since the negation of the higher religion 
went hand in hand with the consolidation of Israelite nationality, 
and the latter found its necessary expression and instrument in the 
monarchy, it follows that the monarchy and prophecy stand for two 
rival and mutually exclusive principles, en the play of which, one upon 
the other, the interest of Israel’s history turns. “A secular state, 
obeying all the necessities of secular states, and a theocratic demo- 
cracy, perpetually undermining the bases of civil order, such are the 
motives in that struggle of which the whole history of Israel is the 
development. In choosing as its theatre the conscience of Samuel 
himself the theocratic historian- has but done what Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus did when he attributed to Romulus the most pro- 
found reflections on the policy of Rome” (p, 397). 

' The present volume only takes the history down to the beginning 
of David’s rule over all Israel, and it is therefore impossible to tell in 
detail how M. Renan will work out his thesis. But it is evident at 
once how far his general conception of the history he has under- 
taken to expound may be expected to coincide with the views 
supported by the great leaders in Holland and Germany of the New 
School of Biblical criticism. Renan, like Kuenen or Wellhausen, 
regards the progress of Israel from the period of the Judges to the 
time of Jesus as a gradual ascent towards a pure and spiritual 
monotheism ; but, unlike them, he looks upon this ascent as being, 
in large part at least, no more than a re-occupying of ground once 
held but long deserted. Can this remodelling of the results of 
criticism be accepted? Has M. Renan any real and substantial 
basis on which to rear this structure of the patriarchal Elohism ? 
For ourselves, we are bound to answer that we regard the picture as 
purely fanciful. The first condition of a really sound historical 
treatment of Israelitish antiquity is a rigorous analysis of the- 
documents fromwhich we have to gather our information concerning 
it, and a never sleeping vigilance in discriminating between the 
sources thus separated. The method which M. Renan follows, in 
this as in other works, is rather to take the whole loose mass of 
complex legendary matter as he finds it, and trust to his own power 
of divination and to general principles of possibility and probability 
to guide him to a true selection and combination of reliable items. 
VoL. 128.—No. 9. 4F 
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Not, indeed, that M. Renan is ignorant or careless of criticism. His 
learning and his industry are above ‘suspicion. But his undoubted 
insight and sagacity are perpetually sacrificed to the sentimentality 
which is so marked a characteristic of his mind. The picture he 
forms of patriarchal life from a study of Genesis proves altogether 
irresistible to him, and he does not care to notice, or, if he notices, 
does not care to push home the fact that the representation of the 
patriarchal age which he accepts as history is most nearly approached 
by the latest of all the recensions of the patriarchal legends, and is 
most completely contradicted by the earliest of them. It would be 
much to ask us to believe that comparatively delicate distinctions of 
religious feeling and practice had been preserved by a tradition which 
had not been able to retain any record of individual heroes or con- 
crete events; it would be much to ask us to believe that through 
the age of Deborah and Gideon and Jephtha the tradition should 
have been faithfully and sympathetically preserved of an Elohism 
that finds its fit utterance in the opening verses of Genesis and the 
traditional figure of Abraham ; but when we find that every genera- 
tion has its own version of the patriarchal history, and that the 
farther we retreat from the times of the patriarchs the nearer does 
the creed of the historians themselves approach to a lofty theism, 
and the nearer do they bring the religion of the patriarchs to it, the 
conclusion is irresistible that it is not any historical tradition at all, 
but simply the retrospective action of a creed that is gradually 
elevating and purifying itself, which always keeps the traditional 
forms of the patriarchs in line with its own advance. 

This argument holds good on the critical system adopted by M. 
Renan himself, though it has not such force for him as it has for 
those who are wholly at one with the Dutch and German schools ; 
for on one point of crucial importance our author differs from his 
Germanic fellow-students. It is the vexed question of the relative 
ages of the various constituent elements of the Hexateuch.! We may 
assume that most of our readers are familiar with the great strata 
into which the Hexateuch, or Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, may be 
divided. In the first place there is the framework into which the whole 
is fitted, the general scheme of which remains impressed upon our 
minds after an uncritical reading of the Hexateuch. It begins with 
the sublime account of the creation that opens the Book of Genesis ; it 
gives brief and orderly accounts of the Patriarchs, the sojourn in 
Egypt, and the Exodus; it includes the bulk of the legislation, espe- 
cially in the Book of Leviticus, the elaborate account of the marching 
order of the Israelites in the wilderness, and their movable sanctuary 
on the model of the future Temple, certain exemplary stories in 
Numbers, and an account of the systematic occupation and division 


_? For a historical survey of recent contributions to this question, see the Introduc- 
tion to the English translation of Kuenen’s ‘‘ Hexateuch.”’ 
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of Canaan. This document, availing itself of an old (and probably 
historical) tradition that the name of Yahweh was unknown before 
the time of Moses, gives emphasis to its scheme of gradual and pro- 
gressive revelations, by carefully avoiding the use of the name in the 
patriarchal age. 

This document, thoroughly priestly and formal in spirit, but 
absolutely monotheistic, and almost completely free from anthropo- 
morphism, is easily recognizable by its very marked characteristics of 
language, thought, and expression. It is assigned by Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and their school, to the age of the Babylonian captivity, 
and is commonly spoken of as the “ Priestly Codex.” 

The narratives of the patriarchal times, of the wanderings in 
the wilderness, and of the settlement in Palestine, which remain 
when this framework is withdrawn, are themselves composite. Two 
principal writers may be traced in them, one of whom, like the writer 
with whose work we have already dealt, refers the revelation of the 
name Yahweh to the time of Moses, and as a rule avoids anticipa- 
ting the use of it when speaking of patriarchal times, whereas the 
other introduces this divine name freely from the Creation onwards. 
The composite narrative into which the works of these two writers, 
and probably some others, have been woven, is full of life and colour. 
It contains the graphic and child like account of the Creation in the 
second chapter of Genesis, the story of the Garden of Eden, the his- 
tory of Abraham and Isaac, the account of Jacob’s knaveries, and 
Joseph’s troubles and triumphs. In a word, it gives all the colour 
that fascinates, and contains all the crude anthropomorphisms and 
naive indecencies and immoralities that repel us in the early books 
of the Bible. Though this stratum of the patriarchal legends can- 
not be said to be exactly polytheistic in creed, yet it stands off in 
startling contrast from the lofty monotheism of the framework, and 
is at any rate much nearer polytheism in its spirit and representations. 
Taken by itself it is certainly far from justifying M. Renan’s ideal 
picture of the patriarchal religion. Nothing can be farther from 
impartial justice than the god of Jacob. The date now generally 
assigned to this group of documents is the end of the ninth or the 
beginning of the eighth century before Christ; and they are often 
spoken of as the “ Prophetic Narratives.” 

The third stratum of the Hexateuch is the Book of Deuteronomy, 
with the associated editorial notes in the other books, and the longer 
passages in Joshua. ‘The end of the seventh century is, according to 
the unanimous verdict of free critics, the date of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 

The order of stratification accepted by Ewald and his school was : 
1. Priestly Codex; 2. Prophetic Narratives; 3. Deuteronomy ; but 
the whole history of subsequent criticism and research has consisted 
in establishing analytically, and working out to its constructive 

4F2 
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results, the opposed thesis that the true order is: 1. Prophetic 
Narratives (end of ninth or beginning of eighth century); 2. 
Deuteronomy (end of seventh century); 3. Priestly Codex (middle of 
fifth century), This theory has gained ground steadily for the last 
twenty years. It has been supported by every manner of converging 
proof—historical and critical, analytical and constructive, internal and 
external. In Kuenen’s “ Hexateuch ” and “ Religion of Israel,” and in 
Wellhausen’s “‘ Prolegomena,” the English reader may follow the over- 
whelming demonstration of its truth. We were beginning to feel 
a cheerful confidence that the house of criticism would no longer be 
divided against itself. But alas! Renan, whose readers will be 
counted by thousands, while those of all other writers on the subject 
are counted by hundreds or by tens, has declined to accept the verdict 
of his fellow-critics, and (as far at least as the stories of the patriarchs 
are concerned) adopts the new order: 1. Prophetic Narratives (ninth 
century); 2. Priestly Codex (reign of Hezekiah, i.¢., latter half of 
eighth century) ; 3. Deuteronomy. 

It appears to be by dint of putting the calm, reflective, and firmly 
established monotheism of these narratives of the Priestly Codex a 
century earlier than the enthusiastic and nascent monotheism of 
Deuteronomy that M. Renan has succeeded in persuading himself 
that the former represent the faithfully preserved tradition of a state 
of things that had passed away some six hundred years before their 
author wrote, rather than a reflection of the beliefs of his own day. 
Even this act of critical violence, however, while destroying all internal 
harmony of development amongst the elements of the Pentateuch, 
does not do much to make M. Renan’s hypothesis acceptable ; for we 
have still to explain, not only how the supposed Elohism of the 
patriarchs was lost, to be recovered again after nearly a thousand 
years, but how the tradition of it was practically lost also when the 
prophetic narrators composed their histories, to reappear as a tra- 
dition in the reign of Hezekiah three hundred years before it was 
recovered again as a present truth during the Captivity. 

The fact is that the whole distinction between Elohism and Yahwism 
and the fancied primitive monotheism of the patriarchs rests 
upon the flimsiest possible foundation, and can only be maintained 
by defying the surest and most substantial results of modern 
researches.’ ; 

We must reject, then, without qualification, M. Renan’s theory of 
a decline to Yahwism from a previous Elohistic monotheism. The 
nascent nationality of the period of the Judges appears to have been 
quite as much the fruit as the root of Yahwism. ‘That is to say, it 
seems at least as likely that the growing influence of the religion of 


1 It is difficult not to believe that M. Renan, like so many of his countrymen, has 
come, consciously or unconsciously, under the malign influence of M. Nicolas’ 
ingenious but fanciful ‘‘ Essais sur la Bible,” with their perverse insistence upon the 
distinction between the names Elohim and Yahweh. 
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Yahweh formed the nation of Israel, as that it was itself the outcome 
of the consolidation of the scattered tribes into a single people. No 
doubt there was action and reaction, but tradition and analogy alike 
would lead to the conclusion that Yahwism was an advance on the 
cruder nature-wor:!:ip of the pre-Israelite tribes, and brought with 
it a fresh impulse towards a national life. And when the nation was 
formed Yahwism continued to be the noblest and most formative 
principle of its life. 

To sum up the whole: Renan writes the history of Israel as one 
might write the history of man who should attempt to combine Milton 
and Darwin by maintaining that from the Miltonic state of grace in 
Eden man fell into the condition of a pre-human ape, whence through 
the ages, “ dreeing his penance,” he 

“ Step by step began 
Slowly to doft his savage garb 
And be again a man.” 
it is obvious that in such a history the idea of the fall and the return 
would set the pre-human apehood in an unduly repulsive light; nay, 
much that would seem noble and even beautiful to the pure Darwinian 
would call forth feelings of disgust from the Miltonian Darwinist. 

Thus M. Renan is necessarily led to lay an undue and exaggerated 
emphasis on the defects and limitations of the early national Yahwism; 
but this fault is one which we can well forgive him. For a strong 
and incisive treatment of the subject was sorely needed, and it is 
difficult to believe that any of M. Renan’s thousands of readers will 
be able to put down his volume without a distinct and indelible 
consciousness of the vast space that must be traversed from the 
Yahweh of Deborah or of David to the God of Jesus. The one thing 
needful to save the history of Israel from the unscientific treatment 
it generally receives, alike from ecclesiastical patrons and from 
iconoclastic assailants, is to get into peoples’ minds the real nature of 
the problem it presents—viz., “‘ How did the worshippers of Yahweh 
become the worshippers of God without any conscious conversion or 
transference of adoration?” On either side this problem is generally 
ignored. Orthodoxy has assumed that Yahweh all along was God. 
The “secularism” that also uses the Bible, in its own way, as an 
armory of polemical missiles has assumed that God is still Yahweh. 
Disinterested scholars meanwhile have done their best to reclaim 
this all-important field of historical investigation for scholarly and 
impartial treatment, and every one of them will feel that he owes a 
debt of gratitude to M. Renan for the trenchant manner in which he 
has shown that to ascribe to Yahweh the functions of the Creator, to 
identify Yahweh and God, involves “a tissue of contradictions ” which 
the genius of the prophets required centuries to disentangle. How 
did this discord and contradiction arise, and how was it solved ? 
Opinions may differ as to the value of M. Renan’s contributions 
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towards the solution of this problem. There can be but one opinion 
as to the vigour and precision with which he has formulated it. 

Coming to a few of the details that may be of special interest to 
our readers, we note that M. Renan derives the name Yahweh from 
Assyria, and associates it etymologically with Eve ; Hawwa (Eve) was 
the mother of life, Iahwa (Yahweh) the lord of life. But on this, 
as on many points, our author wishes his opinion to be taken with all 
reserve. He would, if possible, print his book in ink of different 
shades, and much of it would, in that case, be in the lightest shade 
legible, to express the maximum of uncertainty compatible with 
having an opinion at all. The perpetual and wearisome repetition of 
peut-étre would be an inadequate substitute for this, but must be 
universally understood (p. xv.). In this case of Yahweh, for instance, 
M. Renan is quite disposed to think that Sinai may be his native 
seat, and in any case he admits that up to the epoch of Sinai Yah- 
wism was quite latent and inoperative among the pre-Israelite tribes. 

With respect to Moses, M. Renan is equally uncertain, He may 
have been an Egyptian or a half-caste, who took up the cause of the 
oppressed Semites over whom he was placed in charge—or he may 
be a myth. The “ Levites” were not a tribe or family at all, but 
originally the Egyptian priests or dependants whom the Semitic 
families found it necessary to have “attached” to them when the 
influence of Egypt had complicated and degraded the simplicity of 
their primitive cultus. 

On the Exodus and the conquest of Canaan it is only necessary to 
note that M. Renan adopts none of the recent radical departures 
from the current tradition. The Israelites sojourned a short time 
in the desert of Sinai and then invaded Canaan from the east. 

The period of the Judges is picturesquely but rapidly treated, and 
is represented as having formed in the subsequent consciousness of 
Israel a kind of second golden age, succeeding that of the patriarchs. 
“One had only to write at the head of a story, ‘Now it came to 
pass in the time when the Judges judged in Israel,’ or ‘ It was an 
old use in Israel, in the time of the Judges,’ and at once the aureole 
of poetry surrounded the narrative, and the mind of the reader was 
tuned to receive idyllic stories free from the restraints of pietism. 
Every licence was forgiven if passages a little shocking to modern 
piety were disarmed by the formula, ‘ for in those times there was no 
king in Israel. Every one did as he chose’” (pp. 368, 369). 

The rise of the prophetic influence is not at all adequately dealt 
with. The account given of it in connection with Samuel is quite 
external, and even so it rests upon details which M. Renan himself 
admits to have too much the air of the ninth century to be received 
with much confidence in evidence for the twelfth. The origin of the 
order of Nazirites is hardly touched upon. 

Had M. Renan adopted what may now be considered as the con- 
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ception of Saul current amongst Biblical critics, he would have had 
a rare opportunity of displaying the wonders of his pictorial and 
psychological power. The zealot for Yahweh, torn asunder by the 
rival claims of his religious enthusiasm and his practical statesman- 
ship, plunged into fierce hostilities against the men with whom his 
deepest sympathies really remained, goaded to madness by the 
domestic and national miseries which intensified and reflected the 
war within himself—Saul is the hero of a veritable tragedy, in 
which the protagonist is pitted against a destiny that relentlessly 
crushes him. But M, Renan, for not very obvious or well-supported 
reasons, rejects this conception without even noticing it, and gives -us 
a weak, nervously exhausted, superstitious, and characterless swords- 
man who can fight and do nothing else. Nevertheless, he admits 
that Israel, as a nation, owed to Saul the debt that it paid to his 
more fortunate successor David. We are accustomed to the most 
widely divergent estimates of David. M. Renan, though the principal 
development of his conception must fall within the limits of the next 
volume, already shows us that his estimate is unfavourable in the 
extreme. David is to him a brigand, who carried to the highest 
point of perfection the art of profiting by every crime without 
directly committing any, who was quite singularly inaccessible to 
religious impressions, and who possessed that wonderful personal 
attractiveness which is so often dissociated from all moral worth. 
The gradual transformation of this man into the saintly author of 
the Psalms, M. Renan regards as one of the most noteworthy of 
historical phenomena. “ Pious souls, delighting in the sentiments 
of resignation and tender melancholy contained in the most beautiful 
of liturgical books, will imagine themselves to be holding communion 
with this bandit. Humanity will believe in final justice on the 
testimony of David, who never dreamed of it, and of the Sibyl, 
who never existed. Teste David cum Sibylla! O, divine comedy !” 
(p. 451). 

With this characteristic utterance of optimistic cynicism and 
sentimental scepticism, M. Renan closes his volume, and we must 
‘close our review. A volume a year for three years more (if life and 
power of work hold out), when the history of Israel will join hands 
with the Life of Jesus, and M. Renan is to sing “ Domine, nunc 
dimittis ”—such is the programme laid before us; but when the 
three volumes have come we shall hope to persuade M. Renan, like 
‘the old men.in the “ Winter’s Tale,” to find some other excuse for 
wishing to live a little longer. He is too charming a companion for 
us to part with him willingly, and has too much enjoyment of life 
not to make an Augustinian reserve of “ non modo Domine ”—“ not 
just yet ”—when he prays for the discharge which we trust may be 
long withheld. 





CHARLES DARWIN: 


To no biographical work since the publication of Mr. Froude’s 
‘“‘ Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle” have the reading public looked 
forward with the same interest as to the “Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin.” Nearly half a century has elapsed since, from his 
‘ Naturalist’s Voyage round the World,” it became evident that we 
had in Charles Darwin not only a most acute observer, but also one 
of the most charming writers of works of travel or natural history 
that our literature has produced. Twenty-eight years have passed 
since the publication of “The Origin of Species” placed him in 
the position of the most profound naturalist and most influential 
thinker of the century. Herschel’s enforcement of Kant’s nebular 
hypothesis, and Lyell’s popularization of the doctrine of uniformity 
in geology, proved less far-reaching in their implications than did the 
theory of evolution when freed by Darwin from the state of mere 
speculation in which it had been left by his grandfather, Erasmus 
Darwin, and by Lamarck. His introduction of the demonstrable 
principle of natural selection infused new life into the philosophical 
conception of evolution; and the fortunate circumstance that this 
principle was illustrated by him from the concrete sciences of botany 
and zoology caused it to appeal with far greater force to the majority 
of English minds than could any of the more metaphysical writings 
of Mr. Spencer. Many considerable departments of science, such as 
embryology, comparative psychology, anthropology, sociology, and its 
important sub-divisions, the science of law and that of religion, have 
either originated in Darwin’s work, or have received from it an im- 
pulse which is all but tantamount to creation. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that there should be a very general curiosity to make the 
more intimate acquaintance of the man whose labours have been 
thus influential. 

Several short biographies of Darwin, notably an excellent epitome 
by Mr. Grant Allen, have appeared during the five years that have 
gone by since the great naturalist was laid by the side of Newton in 
Westminster Abbey. These, however, serve merely to whet the 
appetite for the fuller feast of information, largely autobiographical, 


1 Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chapter. 
Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. Three vols. 8vo. Murray. 1887. 
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which Dr. Francis Darwin is able to lay before us in the present three 
volumes. Whilst no one, after reading these volumes, will be 
able to deny that Dr. Darwin has been singularly fortunate in having 
for his subject, not only a great thinker and writer, but also one who 
was at once one of the most simple-minded and one of the most 
noble of men, it is also a subject for congratulation that filial piety 
has in this case been found so coupled with literary skill as to pro- 
duce what is, in many respects, a model biography. That it is so 
is, no doubt, in part due to its being largely autobiographical, which, 
owing to the transparent candour so markedly distinctive of Darwin, 
is in this instance an unmixed advantage ; but the three fine portraits 
(we wish there had been an earlier one), the complete bibliography, 
and the full explanatory commentary added by Dr. Francis Darwin, 
and, above all, the chapter by him describing the home life of the 
family at Down, entitle the “editor” to a fair moiety of our thanks, 

Apart from the successive appearance of his works, especially of 
the “ Origin of Species,” Charles Darwin’s life may be said to have 
had but one event in it—viz., the voyage in the Beagle. His own 
researches have, however, given a new interest to the ancestry and 
boyhood of great men, a subject which has been followed up statisti- 
cally by his cousin, Francis Galton, and the account of his life written 
for his family is singularly rich in anecdotes of his early days. 

Charles Robert Darwin was born at the Mount, Shrewsbury, on 
February 12, 1809, being the second son of Dr. Robert Waring 
Darwin, F.R.S., and his wife, Susannah, daughter of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, the famous potter. His grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, of 
Lichfield, the author of “ Zoonomia,” ‘“‘The Botanic Garden,” and 
“The Loves of the Plants,” of whom he wrote a full biography in 
1879, was perhaps at once too much of a scientific man to be a poet, 
and too much of a poet to be a scientific man of the first rank: but, 
as his far greater grandson says, in the “ Historical Sketch ” prefixed 
to the “ Origin of Species”: “It is curious how largely . ... Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin anticipated the views and erroneous grounds of 
opinion of Lamarck in his ‘ Zoonomia,’ published in 1794,” The 
poet’s brother, Robert, was known as a botanist, and his son, Robert 
Waring Darwin, the father of the naturalist, was a widely known 
and skilful medical practitioner, to whose acute powers of observation 
his son frequently bore warm testimony. It is interesting to note 
that he retained throughout life « horror at the sight of blood, which 
he transmitted to his son. Though Darwin’s mother died when he 
was but eight years old, it must be borne in mind that he may well 
have inherited his patience in experimentation from her father, 
Josiah Wedgwood, who was, as Miss Meteyard has shown, one of 
the pioneers of photography, and in many respects an eminently 
original thinker. 

In the year of his mother’s death Darwin became a pupil, for a 
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year, of the Rev. Robert Case, the minister of the little Unitarian 
Chapel in the High Street of his native town, where Hazlitt had 
listened to the preaching of Coleridge. In speaking of this part of 
his life, Darwin writes :—- 


“T have been told that I was much slower in learning than my younger 
sister Catherine, and I believe that I was in many ways a naughty boy. 

“‘ By the time I went to this day-school my taste for natural history, and 
more especially for collecting, was well developed. I tried to make out the 
names of plants, and collected all sorts of things—shells, seals, franks, 
coins, and minerals. The passion for collecting, which leads a man to be 
a systematic naturalist, a virtuoso, or a miser, was very strong in me, and 
was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or brother ever had this taste. 

“One little event during this year has fixed itself very firmly in my mind, 
and I hope that it has done so from my conscience having been afterwards 
sorely troubled by it; it is curious as showing that apparently I was 
interested at this early age in the variability of plants. I told another 
little boy (I believe it was Leighton, who afterwards became a well-known 
lichenologist and botanist) that I could produce variously coloured 
polyanthuses and primroses by watering them with certain coloured fluids, 
which was of course a monstrous fable, and had never been tried by me. 
I may here confess that as a little boy I was much given to inventing 
deliberate falsehoods, and this was always done for the sake of causing 
excitement.” 


In 1818 he entered Shrewsbury Grammar School, then under the 
mastership of Samuel Butler, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, as a 
boarder, and remained there for seven years. 


“ Nothing,” he writes, “could have been worse for the development of my 
mind than Dr. Butler’s school, as it was strictly classical, nothing else being 
taught, except a little ancient geography and history. The school asa 
means of education to me was simply a blank. .... When I left school 
I was for my age neither high nor low in it ; and I believe that I was con- 
sidered by all my masters and by my father as a very ordinary boy, rather 
below the common standard in intellect. To my deep mortification my 
father once said to me, ‘ You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat- 
catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself and all your family.’ But 
my father, who was the kindest man I ever knew, and whose memory I 
love with all my heart, must have been angry and somewhat unjust when 
he used such words. 

“* Looking back as well as I can at my character during my school life, the 
only qualities which at this period promised well for the future, were, that 
I had strong and diversified tastes, much zeal for whatever interested me, 
and a keen pleasure in understanding any complex subject or thing.” 


Darwin then goes on to speak of his interest in “the clear 
geometrical proofs” of Euclid and of his fondness for Shakespeare 
and other poetry and for scenery, tastes which he, to a great extent, 
lost in later life. 

Towards the close of his school life he began to study chemistry 
with his elder brother Erasmus, reading carefully several books on the 
subject—industry which earned for him a public reprimand from the 
head-master for wasting his time on such useless subjects. 

In 1825, when not yet seventeen, he and his brother Erasmus 
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went to Edinburgh, a University where both his father and grand- 
father had preceded them, to study medicine. The medical course, 
however, proved very distasteful to him, especially the surgical 
operations, chloroform being then unknown. In his second 
year at the University, though the lectures on both zoology and 
geology failed to excite his interest, his attention was so far turned 
towards natural history that he read before the Plinian Society a 
paper on the so-called ova of Flustra, the sea-mat, with reference to 
which he had made his first discovery, that, namely, of the presence 
of motile organs, demonstrating the larval nature of the structure. 

Medicine not being to his taste, his father suggested that he 
should take holy orders in the Church of England, and with that 
view transferred him to Christ’s College, Cambridge, after he had 
brushed up his Greek and Latin with a private tutor. 

Mathematics, however, proved as distasteful to him here as 
medicine had done at Edinburgh, his chief predilection at this time 
being for hunting and shooting. One cannot help being reminded 
by this of his contemporary, Sir Roderick Murchison, whose wife 
succeeded, comparatively late in his life, in diverting his taste from 
fox-hunting to geology. 

Darwin had other tastes of a higher kind, pictures, music (though 
he had not a correct ear), poetry, and entomology ; and it is a some- 
what remarkable instance of the extent to which in later years he 
became engrossed by his scientific work, that he confesses to having 
lost all caring for painting, music, or poetry, though to the end of 
his life he found great pleasure and relaxation in works of fiction. 

None of his Cambridge pursuits, however, were followed with so 
much pleasure as collecting beetles—a branch of entomology to 
which he was introduced by his second cousin, Mr. Darwin Fox, 
then at Christ’s College, to whom many of his earlier extant letters 
are addressed. Through Fox arose that friendship with Professor 
Henslow which Darwin terms “a circumstance which influenced my 
- whole career more than any other.” Henslow’s wide knowledge of 
natural science and his enthusiasm naturally proved attractive ; and at 
his house, moreover, Darwin made the acquaintance of many of the 
older members‘of the University, who were attached to science. 
Among these was Sedgwick, with whom he made a short geological 
tour in North Wales in August 1831, the year in which he had 
taken his degree. On his return from this excursion, Darwin found 
the letter from Henslow proposing that he should accompany Captain 
Fitzroy on his surveying voyage in the Beagle. 

This voyage was undoubtedly, as Darwin says, ‘‘ by far the most 
important event in his life,” and determined his whole career, im- 
proving his powers of observation, compelling him to reason out the 
interpretation of the geology of the countries visited, and leading to 
habits of energetic industry, concentrated attention, and method. 
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“That my mind became developed through my pursuits during the 
voyage is rendered probable,” he writes, “‘ by a remark made by my father, 
who was the most acute observer whom I ever saw, of a sceptical disposi- 
tion, and far from being a believer in phrenology ; for on first seeing me 
after the voyage, he turned round to my sisters, and exclaimed, ‘ Why, the 
shape of his head is quite altered.’ ” 


Wishing, as he says in his Preface, to illustrate his father’s 
personal character, Dr. Francis Darwin does not attempt to sum- 
marize the scientific results of this voyage. It is, in fact, one of the 
special charms of his work that it allows the short introspective 
autobiography, and the letters to relatives and friends, to tell their 
own story of the development of his father’s mind, without dwelling 
on the scientific works with which the world is already familiar. 
Dr. Darwin shows, however, in his second volume, that during the 
voyage his father was occupied from time to time with the great 
problem of the mutability of species which his grandfather, Erasmus 
Darwin, and Lamarck had suggested. 

On the return of the Beagle in 1836, Darwin settled first at 
Cambridge and afterwards in London, so as to devote himself to the 
editing of the vast mass of materials he had accumulated. He 
received a Government grant and procured the assistance in the 
zoology of the voyage of Owen, Waterhouse, Gould, Bell, and Jenyns, 
the latter of whom had been formerly suggested as a possible 
naturalist for the expedition. Darwin’s narrative of the voyage, in 
some respects the most fascinating work for the general reader that 
ever came from his pen, and one which, with White’s ‘“ Selborne” 
and Waterton’s “ South America,” must ever rank as a foremost 
classic in the literature of scientific travel, was at first comparatively 
lost sight of by being issued with the detailed report of Captain 
Fitzroy in 1839; but in 1845 it appeared in a separate form, of 
which ten thousand copies have been sold. 

Soon after his return he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
and, the idea of his taking orders being now definitely abandoned, 
at the suggestion of Lyell, with whom he now became very intimate, 
he, in 1838, accepted the secretaryship of the Geological Society—a 
post which he occupied until 1841. Shortly before this he com- 
municated to that Society his paper ‘ On the Connection of Volcanic 
Phenomena with the Elevation of Mountain Chains.” 

In October, 1838, Darwin “happened to read for amusement 
‘Malthus on Population, ” first published in 1798—a work which, 
as he himself tells us, had a great influence in leading him to his own 
distinctive theory of descent by natural selection. 

“When on board H.M.S. ‘ Beagle,’ as naturalist,” he writes, in the 
Introduction to the “ Origin of Species,” “I was much struck with certain 
facts in the distribution of the organic beings inhabiting South America, 


and in the geological relations of the present to the past inhabitants of that 
continent. These facts . . . . seemed to throw some light on the origin of 
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species—that mystery of mysteries, as it has been called by one of our 
greatest philosophers. On my return home, it occurred to me, in 1837, 
that something might perhaps be made out on this question by patiently , 
accumulating and reflecting on all sorts of facts which could possibly have, / 
any bearing on it.” 

In a letter to the great promulgator of Darwinism in Germany, 

Ernst Haeckel, he afterwards wrote : 


“ Having reflected much on the foregoing facts, it ound to me probable 
that allied species were descended from a common ancestor. But during 
several years I could not conceive how each form could have been modified 
so as to become admirably adapted to its place in nature. I began, there- 
fore, to study domesticated animals and cultivated plants, and after a time 
perceived that man’s power of selecting and breeding from certain indi- 
viduals was the most powerful of all means in the production of new races. 
Having attended to the habits of animals and their relations to the sur- 
rounding conditions, I was able to realize the severe struggle for existence 
to which all organisms are subjected ; and my geological observations had 
allowed me to appreciate to a certain extent the duration of past geological 
periods. With my mind thus prepared I fortunately happened to read 
Malthus’s ‘Essay on Population ;’ and the idea of natural selection 
through the struggle for existence at once occurred to me. Of all the sub- 
ordinate points in the theory, the last which I understood was the cause 
of the tendency in the descendants from a common progenitor to diverge 
in character.” 


In 1839 Darwin married his first cousin, Emma Wedgwood, and, 
after three years more in London, settled at Down, near Beckenham, 
for that life of retirement and assiduous work which he led for the 
remainder of his days. Dr. Darwin gives a most picturesque sketch 
of the house by Mr, Alfred Parsons. A characteristic instance of 
the consummate patience in investigation which forms one of Darwin’s 
most marked characteristics is afforded by the fact that, having, in 
1840, read a paper before the Geological Society, on the “ Formation 
of Mould,” he, immediately on taking possession of his country- 
house, had some chalk spread over a field to test the action of earth- 
worms in raising the surface. This experiment was not completed 
until seventeen years later, when a trench was dug in the field, as 
recorded in the last memoir that came from the pen, or rather, since 
all his later works were written from dictation, from the lips of the 
master. 

In this same year, 1842, Darwin published the “ Structure and 
Distribution of Coral Reefs,” than which, says Dr. Archibald Geikie, 
“no more admirable example of scientific method was ever given to 
the world; and even if he had written nothing else, this treatise 
alone would have placed Darwin in the very front of investigators of 
nature.” The theory put forward in this work was at once warmly 
embraced by Lyell, and though it has been somewhat roughly 
assailed of late, it can hardly be said to have been in any degree 
shaken. 

To 1842 must also, apparently, belong what the author considered 
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the first notes on the ‘Origin of Species,” though he himself also 
speaks of having previously (from July, 1837) “ filled note-book after 
note-book with facts ” bearing qn the question. In the Introduction 
to the “ Origin of Species,” already quoted, he continues : 


“ After five years’ work I allowed myself to speculate on the subject, and 
drew up some short notes; these I enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the 
conclusions which then seemed to me probable: from that period to the 
present day [7.e., 1859] I have steadily pursued the same object. I hope 
that I may be excused for entering on these personal details, as I give them 
to show that I have not been hasty in coming to a decision.” 


This sketch of 1844, in 231 folio pages, is, Dr. Darwin informs 
us, still in existence, and coincides closely with the “Origin of Species.” 
The anonymous publication in that year of Robert Chambers’ 
“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” “that strange, 
unphilosophical, but capitally written book,” as he calls it in one of 
his letters, and his own weak health, may well have combined to 
induce Darwin to thus cast his views into a definite shape. At 
about the same time he wrote a testamentary letter addressed to his 
wife (vol. ii. pp. 16-18) charging her, in the event of his dying 
before the completion of his work, to entrust the publication of this 
sketch to some competent person, such as Lyell, Forbes, Henslow, 
Hooker, Strickland, or Owen, use being made of his additional 
classified notes. In 1844 Darwin published his “Geological Observa- 
tions on Volcanic Islands;” and, two years later, the “ Geological 
Observations on Parts of South America,” visited during the voyage 
of H.M.S.' Beagle ; but, while his great work was laid aside for yet more 
deliberate consideration, he next proceeded, though not without many 
misgivings as to whether it were worth while, to devote the greater 
part of eight years’ work to a somewhat narrowly special subject of 
zoological inquiry, the anatomy of living and fossil barnacles. The 
result of this labour appeared in two volumes dealing with the living, 
and two dealing with the extinct forms, published by the Ray and 
by the Paleeontographical Societies respectively, one volume of each 
appearing in 1851, and the other in 1854, These years of work 
were, as Professor Huxley points out in a letter which Dr. Darwin 
prints, by no means time lost, since they accustomed the great traveller 
and field naturalist to purely anatomical work. This work, moreover, 
gave him a position among the most painstaking of specialists, and 
earned for him a reputation for caution that probably did much to 
render the “ Origin of Species” acceptable to his scientific confréres. 
At the same time the bibliographical researches which he was com- 
pelled to undertake strongly impressed Darwin with the noxiousness 
of the practice of mere “ species-making,” a feeling to which he gives 
free vent in his letters to Sir Joseph Hooker and to Hugh Strickland. 

Among the most interesting letters in the present work are those 
in the second volume that passed between Darwin and Sir Joseph 
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Hooker between 1843 and 1856, in which many links in the chain of 
evidence are passed under review, such as the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals, the occurrence of identical or related 
species in widely separated areas, the extinction of species, the modes 
of transport of seeds and of ova, and the struggle for existence 
among plants. In the latter year, at the advice of Lyell, Darwin 
began to elaborate his sketch of 1844 into a far larger work, 
including the quotations from his great mass of authorities, a work 
which would have been about four times as long as the “ Origin of 
Species.” At this he continued to work until 1858, so far as his 
health permitted. He was, however, frequently compelled to lay his 
work aside in order to visit hydropathic establishments at Moor Park, 
Surrey, or elsewhere, so as to obtain some relief from the painful and 
mysterious ailment from which he suffered. This seems, on the 
whole, to have been of a gouty nature, though aggravated, probably, 
by the sea-sickness when on the Beagle. 

It is doubtful whether the world would ever have had that admirable 
epitome of Darwin’s work which we possess in the “Origin of 
Species,” had it not been for a fortunate accident which, as it were, 
forced his hand. Dr. Francis. Darwin is able to give us (vol. ii. 
chapter iv.) a fuller account than has yet appeared of that charming 
episode in the history of science, the independent working out of 
the theory of natural selection by Darwin and Wallace, and the 
magnanimous conduct of both these great naturalists in waiving all 
claim to priority. 

Darwin had been pondering the subject for more than twenty 
years, and had submitted the outline of his views to Hooker, Lyell, 
and Asa Gray, when Mr. Wallace sent him his second paper on the 
subject. In 1855 Wallace, after spending some years with Mr. 
Bates in Tropical America, having gone to the Malay Archipelago, 
sent home from Sarawak a paper on “The Law which has Regulated 
the Introduction of New Species,” in which he maintained that “ every 
species has come into existence coincident both in time and space 
with a pre-existing closely allied species.” This was published in 
the “ Annals and Magazine of Natural History;” and in 1858 he 
sent to Darwin from Ternate, the second paper, ‘‘On the Tendency 
of Varieties to Depart indefinitely from the Original Type.” Of this 
Darwin wrote immediately to Lyell (June 18, 1858), “I never saw 
so striking a coincidence: if Wallace had my manuscript sketch, 
written out in, 1842, he could not have made a better short abstract.” 
Lyell thereupon urged him to publish his own views at once; but, 
with a characteristically sensitive feeling of honour Darwin hesitated 
to do so, because, as he says in his autobiography, “I thought that 
Mr. Wallace might consider my doing so unjustifiable, for I did not 
then know how generous and noble was his disposition.” Ultimately 
he did draw up a réswmé, which was read with Mr. Wallace’s paper 
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at the Linnean. Society on July 1, 1858; and then, laying aside the 
larger scheme begun two years before, Darwin set to work upon that 
expansion of his sketch of 1844 which appeared, in November, 1859, 
as “The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection.” 

Mr. Wallace’s attitude cannot be better expressed than in the 
Preface to his ‘‘ Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection” 
(1870), where he writes :— 


“The present work will, I venture to think, prove that I both saw at 
the time the value and scope of the law which I had discovered, and have 
since been able to apply it to some purpose in a few original lines of 
investigation. But here my claims cease. I have felt all my life, and I 
still feel, the most sincere satisfaction that Mr. Darwin had been at work 
long before me, and that it was not left for me to attempt to write the 
‘Origin of Species.’ I have long since measured my own strength, and 
know well that it would be quite unequal to that task. Far abler men 
than myself may confess that they have not that untiring patience in 
accumulating, and that wonderful skill in using, large masses of facts of the 
most varied kind,—that wide and accurate physiological knowledge,—that 
acuteness in devising and skill in carrying out experiments,—and that 
admirable style of composition at once clear, persuasive, and judicial— 
qualities which, in their harmonious combination, mark out Mr. Darwin as 
the man, perhaps of all men now living, best fitted for the great work he 
has undertaken and accomplished.” 

At its first appearance, the “Origin of Species” made, as is 
pointed out by Professor Huxley in a most valuable chapter -con- 
tributed to Dr. Darwin’s Memoir, a profound sensation, Hooker, Asa 
Gray, Bates, Lubbock, Spencer, Huxley himself, and, to some extent, 
Sir Charles Lyell, being at once converted to the new doctrine; but 
it would be difficult for any one who did not remember this eventful 
epoch in scientific history to imagine the storm of indignant fury 
and vituperation with which the book was received by the majority 
of the clergy, a great number of naturalists, and a large proportion of 
the reading public. It had, however, not only given, as Professor 
Huxley said, an entirely ‘‘ new direction to biological speculation,” 
but, reaching far beyond the bounds of biology, the theory contained, 
in the words of Professor Helmholtz, “‘an essentially new creative 
thought.” 

At the present day it is perhaps hardly necessary, more es- 
pecially as we are concerned rather with the man than with the 
thinker, even to summarize the main argument of Darwin’s “ magnum 
opus.” The tendency of all organisms to increase far beyond the 
space or subsistence available for them, while land, sea, and oxygen 
are limited in amount, the necessarily resultant struggle for existence, 
keenest amongst the closest allies, the admitted facts of inherited 
likeness accompanied by individual variations, and the inevitable 
natural selection, or survival of the fittest, which form the links in 
the chain of his argument, seem to us now almost self-evident pro- 
positions. Darwin, however, in the philosophic calm of his retirement 
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at Down, looking upon the work merely as an imperfect abstract, 
published on account of the weakness of his health, weighed carefully 
all that was ponderable in the criticisms, which too often were so 
only in name, and in subsequent editions gave all due weight to the 
objections urged. 

He then directed his attention. to various special lines of inquiry, 
mainly bearing upon vegetable physiology. Thus, in 1862, he 
published his interesting volume “On the Fertilization of Orchids,” 
and in that and the six following years he communicated to the 
Linnean Society a series of papers on the various arrangements of 
the sexual organs in certain flowers with reference to insect fertiliza- 
tion, and on the movements and habits of climbing plants, which 
were afterwards republished in two volumes in 1877 and 1880. In 
1868 he was able to lay before the world the first half of the evidence 
he had accumulated in justification of his theory, on “The Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication,” which it was originally 
intended to supplement by a similar work on variation in a state of 
nature. In this work he also put forward the provisional hypothesis 
of pangenesis to explain the facts of heredity. 

Again, however, his hand was forced. The publication of Huxley’s 
“Man’s Place in Nature” and of Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man” in 
1863, and of Hickel’s “ History of Creation” in 1868, showed the 
inevitable extension of his theory to the human species; and Darwin 
accepted the responsibility for this extension, which he had recognized 
from the first, by his ‘“‘ Descent of Man,” published in 1871, in which 
he dealt also with the process of selection in relation to sex. This 
he followed up ip the next year by an answer to Sir Charles Bell, in 
his “ Expression of the Emotions in Men and Animals ;” and then he 
returned to his observations in vegetable physiology, which resulted 
in the volume on “ Insectivorous Plants” in 1875, and that on “‘Cross 
and Self-fertilization” in 1876. The germs of all these inquiries 
are to be found in the “ Origin of Species,” and but little considera- 
tion is needed to link them on as parts of the main argument of 
that work; but in every volume we have a fresh cause to marvel at 
the indomitable patience and painstaking industry of a man, now 
considerably advanced in years, of whom it can be said “that for 
nearly forty years he never knew one day of the health of ordinary 
men.” 

Space has not permitted any detailed reference in this notice to 
the most pleasantly interesting chapter in which Dr. Francis Darwin 
portrays from his own recollections his father’s daily life at Down, 
nor of the one dealing with Darwin’s religious views, but the perusal 
of almost any single page of the work will serve to show the all- 
mastering love of truth, the earnestness, the modesty, and unselfish- 
ness of the man, which were only equalled by the care, the patience, 
and the unshrinkingly fearless logic of the scientific investigator. 

VoL. 128.—No. 9. 4G 
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Though “ there was a certain loss of physical vigour occasionally 
apparent during the last few years of his life,” it was not until 
March, 1882, that attacks of pain in the region of the heart and 
distressing faintness showed Darwin’s condition to be serious, and 
he again rallied until April 15, but on the 19th came the end. 

It was undoubtedly the general feeling that the great naturalist 
should be numbered among the illustrious dead at Westminster, and 
there, on April 26, he was laid, amid a concourse of the most 
illustrious living Englishmen, a scene the impressiveness of which no 
onlooker is likely to forget. 

In the present three volumes, Dr. Francis Darwin has raised a 
fitting monument to his father as a man, whilst almost every 
department of physical science bears the impress of his work as a 
thinker. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[ Under the above title a limited yortion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (8 occasionally 
set apart for the reception ofable Articles, which, though harmonizing with the general 
spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with the particular 
ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men of high mental power and 

ure, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely, 
on a a of great practical concern, both from the Editors and from 
each other. 





PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON-SENSE. 


THE September and October numbers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
have contained (in the ‘Independent Section”) an article in 
which Mr. Edmund R. Clay endeavours to reinvigorate the: 
belief in a soul—a belief which the very title of his essay re- 
presents as under an eclipse—by declaring it to be one of those: 
fundamental “ natural data” which it is the special function of 
common-sense to defend against the sophistical attacks of philosophy 
or science, ‘There is nothing novel in this line of argument; the 
originality of Mr. Clay lies in his carrying it to an unusual length. 
Not content with claiming an immortal principle for man, he claims 
it for the entire animal kingdom. According to his doctrine, it is a 
natural datum, standing by its own indefeasible right until proved 
to be inconsistent with some other datum of equal rank, that “ ani- 
mality is an attribute of a compound the cardinal constituent of which 
is a thing not naturally generable or annihilable, a thing not only 
durable but probably beginningless and endless.” It is further- 
more a natural datum that the motions whicu evince life, even in 
the lowest animals, are intentional ; that life, which is a quality 
proper to animals, not common to animals and planis, is thus “ given ” 
as essentially connected with mind; that no organism is an animal 
unless capable of consciousness; that the vital principle, at least in 
animals, is identical with the subject of consciousness—the soul ; 
and finally that consciousness is unintelligible except as an attribute of a 
simple substance—a monad ! 

Would the reader know how Mr, Clay undertakes to prove experi- 
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mentally the last-named proposition ? The demonstration is so charm- 
ingly short and easy that it would be a pity to omit it. “Try,” he 
says, “ to imagine a consciousness as having two or more substances 
for subject, say several atoms constituting a cerebral ganglion, For 
my part, I find it impossible to do so, and I presume that my mental 
structure corresponds in that respect to the mental structure of my 
species. Jf this presumption be true, we have the authority of the 
datum-giving faculty for the belief that there is a vital principle, and 
that the soul is that principle.” 

He anticipates an objection drawn from “ fissiparous animals.” 
If each animal must have a soul—an infinitesimal particle of simple 
substance—how comes it that certain animals can propagate their 
species by being cut into pieces, each piece retaining life and com- 
pleting itself by growing the missing parts? Are we to suppose that 
the parent has as many “ monads ”—souls—scattered through its 
body as cuttings may be taken out of it? The objection seems a 
trying one, but note again how easily Mr. Clay disposes of it. He 
simply infers that fissiparous animals are NOT animals. Since human 
dignity has been stated to require the belief in a soul, and as we 
have been told that the soul is unintelligible except as a monad, the 
question is clearly between the claim of human dignity on the one 
hand, and the pretension of fissiparous organisms (hang their impu- 
dence!) to be animals, upon the other. ‘“ When we are confronted 
by the alternative either to deny human personality or retrench the 
animal kingdom, I presume,” says Mr. Clay, “ our arbitriwm will not 
be in favour of the polype, the worm, the ameeba.” 

Truly this is zoology from a novel point of view, and the imagi- 
nation dwells with pleasurable surprise upon the improved methods 
of classification which are thus thrown open to it. Henceforth, 
should Mr. Clay prevail, the division of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms will be made with reference, not to anatomy or physiology, 
but to our willingness or our repugnance to admit a poor relation. 
“Dear madam, do you not hate spiders? Is it not intolerable to 
think that a daddy-longlegs should be considered of our family, and 
have a soul exactly like ourselves? If so, perish the preteusions 
of the spider to animality, rather than that human dignity should 
suffer.” 

I would not willingly incur the reproach of disrespect to Mr. Clay, 
but it is difficult to treat quite seriously such views as the foregoing. 
There is not a step in Mr. Clay’s argumentation but what might 
easily be challenged, but to what purpose? His conclusions can 
address themselves, at best, only to such persons who discover in 
their consciousness the “ natural data” invoked by Mr. Clay. The 
present writer discovers nothing of the sort. Never, NEVER has it 
been “ given” to him as an intuitive belief, either that the life of 
all animals is a durable thing, or that life is a ‘‘ quality ” not common 
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to animals and plants, or that the motions characteristic of animals 
are necessarily intentional, or that life is essentially connected with 
consciousness, or that consciousness must be the ‘attribute of a par- 
ticle of simple substance . . . . or that human dignity would be 
jeopardized if this were not so, Nothing of this kind has ever 
entered the present writer’s mind (so far as he can remember) except 
to be instantly rejected. Indeed, it is his deep-seated conviction 
that a particle of simple substance, such as Mr. Clay’s monad, is 
utterly incapable of having life—how much more incapable of having 
consciousness! Mr, Clay’s conclusions, therefore, are at any rate 
not legitimate for me, and if I may presume (like Mr. Clay) that my 
mental structure corresponds in this respect to the mental structure 
of my species, it follows that said conclusions are not legitimate for 
others either. It would be useless, therefore, to discuss them further, 
but as they are preceded in the article, “ The Eclipse of the Soul,” by 
certain considerations respecting common-sense in its relation to 
philosophy and science, and as these considerations, whether justified 
or not, may furnish at least the point of departure for an interesting 
discussion, I will ask the reader’s permission to revert to them. 


Mr. Clay defines common-sense as that “ cast of mental structure 
which determines uneccentric laws of belief and uneccentric veri- 
similitude. He spoils this definition in the sequel (or so the writer 
thinks) by stating that “ common-sense is at once a cast of mental 
structure, a principle of the laws of belief which sway the bulk of 
mankind ” (whatever that may mean) “ and a special faculty—namely, 
the sense of verisimilitude;” but as the former definition is not 
cancelled, the latter being evidently meant as a development, we need 
not dwell further on this matter, The essential point is that 
common-sense is represented as the judicial faculty par excellence, the 
supreme arbiter in all questions of belief. It is enthroned over both 
science and philosophy, the former being defined as covering all 
systems of explanation which are satisfactory to common-sense, 
while the latter embraces all those explanatory theses which are 
simply congenial to common-sense, without reaching the point of 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Clay’s views respecting the function of common-sense are 
expressed in the following abstract, which has been prepared as far as 
possible in his own words: 

There is no such thing as legitimate certitude except perhaps the certi- 
tude of one’s own existence, and even this is in such a threadbare condition 
that it is hardly worth mention. The only mental attitude befitting our 
situation is therefore scepticism—but a scepticism vivified by faith in what 
may be called the truthwardness of the human mind. 

Under these circumstances, common-sense recommends us to be conser- 
vative of our existing systems of belief. Whenever two data are found to 


be inconsistent with one another, we are enjoined to retain that datum the 
rejection of which would most disturb our creed. But common-sense goes 
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further than this, it has a right of arbitrary interference in the interests 
of morality and human dignity. Philosophy, by trusting exclusively to 
reason, has led to nothing but confusien of creeds. Kant has not scrupled 
to reject the data that there are realities corresponding to the ideas of time 
and space, although he thereby denies the possibility of matter and event (!). 

Berkeley repudiated the datum that there is a material universe. 

Materialism rejects the datum that there is something in man which is the 
same from birth to death. The learned have all but universally abandoned 
the datum that we have faculty of choice—free-will (!). Instructed by this 
pell-mell of philosophic caprice, common-sense holds fast to all natural data 
that are not discredited by inconsistency—nay, even to such as are stigma- 
tized by seeming inconsistency, when they are data upon which science or 
human dignity depends. 


The relation of science to philosophy is presented as follows :— 


Suppose, says Mr. Clay, that an affirmative answer to the question: “Is 
there a reality corresponding to our idea of time?” were as essential to 
human dignity and happiness as the belief in the existence of a soul and 
the freedom of our will. Earnest men, in such a case, could not continue 
hesitating ; they would be challenged by the alternative, either to abandon 
the cause of wisdom, or to assert arbitrarily that the idea of time symbol- 
izes a reality. Science shirks the question by taking for granted one of 
the contradictories—the affirmative—and, indeed, its success is partly due to 
an indolent acquiescence, according to common-sense, which exempts it 
from perplexities that retard philosophy. But an arbitrary acquiescence 
—an arbitrium—would under such circumstances become it better. The 
religious and moral faculties cannot content themselves with indolent 
acquiescence ; dignity will not suffer a blinking of fact—and if facts impose 
perplexity from which there is no relief but in arbitrary assent, dignity 
requires that such assent be given. 

The emergence of science from philosophy is due to an unavowed break- 
ing away from a rigour of logical etiquette which enthrals philosophy. 
Science begs what philosophy questions ; it begs the existence of a solid 
universe and a containing space ; it begs the existence of remote objects 
corresponding to immediate objects by which the former are symbolized ; it 
takes for granted the validity of the idea of motion ; it begs the existence 
of time; it begs the veracity of experience which philosophy is bound to 
question ; it begs, for example, the existence of a perceived solid object 
before and after the instant of perception. An unparalleled fecundity has in 
the nineteenth century justified this rude proceeding of science, and propor- 
tionately discredited the conservatism of philosophy, and so it has fallen out 
that, because of exactingness as regards proof, philosophy has been detained 
in barren inquiry, while, because of a certain licence as regards proof, science 
has prospered. Owing, as it does, its separate existence to an assent to 
common-sense, which differs from being arbitrary only as being indistinct, 
science is no more warranted to dispute the right of arbitrary assent than 
a government sprung from revolution has a right to dispute the right of 
revolution. 


The preceding extracts, notwithstanding some unavoidable cur- 
tailment, are a sufficient index to Mr. Clay’s positions. Exception 
might be taken to them all; but the concluding paragraph is pecu- 
liarly astonishing. ‘To represent science as giving “ indolent acquies- 
cence” to decisions which it has not verified, to represent it as 
“ shirking” questions with which it is concerned, and owing its suc- 
cess to a relaxation from the rigour of philosophical logic, is either 
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to misapprehend science, or to misapprehend philosophy ... . 
unless, indeed, it be a misapprehension of both. ‘There is not a 
single problem of philosophy (employing that word as used by Mr. 
Clay, for there is of course such a thing as a philosophy of science) 
which has the slightest relevance for science; and conversely, there 
is not a single datum of importance to science which is ever ques- 
tioned by philosophy. The two pursuits do not lie in the same 
plane. The essential character of science is to be experimental ; the 
characteristic of philosophy (always in Mr. Clay’s sense) is to be 
speculative—nay, speculative on subjects which cannot possibly be 
brought within the pale of observation. The success of science 
on the one hand, the sterility of metaphysical philosophy on the 
other, are due to this radical difference between the two courses of 
inquiry, This is what Mr. Clay has entirely failed to apprehend. 
He recalls the philosophical disputes as to the ultimate nature of time, 
of space, of matter . . . . and imagines that science is called upon 
to take a side therein. But to imagine this, is to ignore the world- 
wide difference between the “ reality ” (most falsely so-called) of meta- 
physicians and the reality of common-sense, 2.¢., the reality of the 
objects of perception. The latter reality is the only one with which 
science is concerned, and this reality is what neither Berkeley nor 
any other thinker, outside of an insane asylum, has ever attempted 
to impugn. Mr. Clay seems to be one of those who imagine that 
Berkeley’s idealism can be refuted by thumping a stick upon the 
ground. But Berkeley never denied the reality of the external 
world as existing in sensation ; he only affirmed that said sensation 
must have an underlying cause, and that this cause is not material. 
Whether he was right or wrong in this need not be considered now ; 
our only point, for the present, is that science has no concern except 
with the objects of perception, and that whether or no there exists 
anything behind these objects is an absolutely idle and barren 
speculation, : 

The same may be said of all the other philosophical issues men- 
tioned by Mr. Clay. Science is concerned with time and space as 
objects of perception, but whether our idea of time be a mere 
necessity of our mental constitution, or whether there exist a ‘ thing 
per se” corresponding to it—of what possible interest can such an 
inquiry be for any scientific purpose ? 

Having thus briefly considered the position of science with regard 
to philosophy, let us examine its position with regard to common- 
sense. Mr. Clay requires of science that it be satisfactory to com- 
mon-sense, adding that, unless this condition were fulfilled, a science, 
even though true, would not be a science. Is not this putting the 
cart before the horse? In the view of the present writer, it is the 
part of common-sense to adapt itself to science; not the part of 
science to adapt itself to common-sense. The mental structure of 
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mankind is a thing eminently plastic ; it grows and shapes itself in 
conformity with what is perceived of facts. The laws of human 
belief are known to have changed from one age to another, principles 
which were considered axiomatic by one generation being completely 
forgotten a few generations later. What has become of the dictum 
that a body cannot act where it is not? Could anything have been 
accounted more absurd, in the eyes of our forefathers, than the belief 
that our earth is for ever rushing on at a pace far superior to that 
of a cannon-ball, or that each atom of matter, throughout the 
universe, is constantly pulling steadily at every other atom? Yet 
these beliefs are held nowadays without difficulty. To imagine, 
therefore, a science which, although true, could not become satisfac- 
tory to common-sense is an imagination repugnant to the laws of 
mental organization. And conversely, to suppose with Mr. Clay that 
a “natural datum,’ however fundamental, should be clung to stub- 
bornly for ever, in the teeth of scientific demonstration to the 
contrary, is to assume that the human intellect has become a 
fossil. 

There now remains to be considered the relation of philosophy to 
common-sense ; and here for the first time the present writer finds 
himself able to agree (however briefly) with Mr, Clay. It has been 
too much of a habit among philosophers of the old school to dis- 
regard the claims of common-sense in framing their conclusions, or 
at least to regard practical philosophy as a concession to the weak- 
ness of their fellow-beings. It was probably in this spirit that the 
great Kant, after arriving at certain subversive conclusions in his 
“ Critique of Pure Reason,” proceeded in his “‘ Critique of Practical 
Reason,” to re-edify the very doctrines which he had previously 
demolished. But no such double set of weights and measures would 
be tolerated nowadays. The only use and justification of theory is 
to approve itself in practice; if it fail in this, it is worth nothing. 
Neither is there a pure reason, as contradistinguished from a practical 
reason: the test of the pure is that it be practical. Mr. Clay is, 
therefore, right in laying down the maxim : “ If deduction lead where 
common-sense cannot follow, it has gone astray.” Like the banyan- 
tree, whose branches, bending down as they spread forth, strike root 
wherever they touch the earth, and thus give birth to a new stem, 
philosophy will never prosper except by bending down to the terra- 
firma of experience, and furnishing the theory of what has been found 
true in practice. ssh 

But here again there is a converse to Mr. Clay’s maxim which 
he seems to have overlooked. Common-sense can no more be trusted 
alone than philosophy ; each has its besetting sins, its constitutional 
tendency to err, and each needs to be corrected by the other. This 
is of course no part of Mr. Clay’s theory, seeing that he claims for 
common-sense supreme authority, mitigated only by the admission 
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that his favourite faculty is “quantitative "—“ there is more or less 
of it”——and that common-sense in the best minds—as, for instance, 
in Galileo—is entitled to lead the common-sense of the average. 
Notwithstanding this addendum, it is evident that if common-sense 
is, according to Mr. Clay’s definition, the mental cast of the bulk of 
mankind, it cannot be the mental cast of the best thinkers. It is 
conceded, as a consequence of what was said before about the plas- 
ticity of the human brain, that the discoveries made by the most 
original thinkers will gradually be assimilated by the rank and file, 
but not the less will the former remain always in advance of the 
latter. And, historically, it would be easy to prove that while com- 
mon-sense is a safe guide as to principles of conduct, it is generally 
mistaken as to the explanation of such principles. A good jury, but 
a bad judge. 

Here, however, the question arises: Is!the concordance of philo- 
sophy and common-sense realizable? Or was Kant right in his 
distinction, and are the conclusions of pure reason incompatible with 
the requirements of practice? Mr. Clay is evidently of the latter 
school, and it must be admitted that, if he errs, he errs in excellent 
company. It is for him, and the like of him, that the poet wrote : 


‘When Bishop Berkeley said, ‘there was no matter,’ 
And proved it—twas no matter what he said.” 


But with all due deference to such numerous and excellent authori- 
ties, the present writer ventures to maintain the contrary opinion. 
He refuses to recognize “the radical fallibility of the human mind.” 
There are no tricks or slips of logic but what are capable of being 
detected and exposed. This may be regarded as a faith rather than 
as a fact capable of demonstration, but it is at least a faith which 
rests upon a steadily increasing number of confirmatory instances. 
Already, several of the problems regarded by Mr. Clay as insolvable 
(as, for example, the old quibble respecting motion) have been satis- 
factorily disposed of; others will follow. It is impossible, of course, 
to attempt such a “ philosophy of common-sense ” within the limits 
of this article ; all that the present writer desires, is permission to 
touch upon one or two of the most disputed points. He proposes to 
select two questions of very different character: the question as to 
the reality of the external world, and the question as to the meaning 
of moral responsibility. 

What is it that constitutes reality? As a concrete case, let me 
take the rose lying before me on my table. Now, it is indisputable 
that all my knowledge of the rose is derived from sensation. But 
is it permissible, on that account, to say that the rose exists only in 
sensation? Certainly not; its reality consists precisely in that it 
has an existence independent of my sensations. I recognize it as 
the permanent external object of sensations which are anything but 
permanent, but which recur invariably under definite conditions. 
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The mental process by which I assure myself of this permanency is 
somewhat similar to that by which I assure myself that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space. I cannot follow the two lines through- 
out their course, but I can inspect them, mentally, at any point I 
please, and whichever point I select, I see the lines continuing to 
diverge after having once met. This experience being EXHAUSTIVE, 
my certainty is absolute; indeed, it has that character of necessity 
which seems to belie its derivation from experience. In a similar 
way, as experience teaches me that the rose is always ready to be 
perceiwwed—that it is perceived at any instant of my choice—I am 
irresistibly impelled to the conviction that the rose has a continuous 
existence as an object, independent of the sensations by which I am 
informed of it. Even if I, together with every other being sense- 
endowed, were destroyed, the rose would still be there, the same as 
now, that is to say, ready to be perceived, as soon as any being came 
into existence with the necessary qualifications for perceiving it. 

But what, it may be asked, constitutes the rose itself, apart from 
our sensations? I answer, that the rose 1s what we perceive it to be ; 
for just as we recognize the permanent existence of the rose, independent 
of our own existence, so also do we recognize in the rose permanent 
qualities, independent of the contingent sensations which are the expres- 
sion of those qualities, An object is rownd when it can be perceived round 
—and this perception is made up of a number of contingent sensa- 
tions—but to speak as if the roundness were in ourselves, the object 
itself being perhaps of a different shape, is to use words without 
meaning. I assume, of course, in speaking thus, that the possible 
errors of perception have been eliminated. An object may seem 
round without being so, but this testimony of one sense (the sense 
of vision) will be corrected by the testimony of another sense (that 
of touch, for instance) or by the same sense operating under different 
conditions. But, I repeat, when all illusion has been eliminated by 
proper “ cross-examination,” the object of perception is real, abso- 
iutely real, in the only sense which can be attached to the word. 
Doubtless, the object would be other than it is if our own organiza- 
tion were different, but so would the Ego be different on the same 
assumption, and that is not considered to detract from its reality. 
Neither then does it detract from the reality of the external world. 
Indeed, I may add in this connection that I have never been able to 
appreciate the distinction (made, I believe, by Descartes, ... . and 
also by Mr. Clay) between the certitude we have of our own existence 
and the certitude we have of the external world. The existence of my 
father (for instance) seems to me exactly on a par, as regards cer- 
tainty, with my own; it is just as impossible for me to doubt the one 
as the other. And this equality ought to hold good even for those 
who disbelieve in the externality of the Not-self, since, if there be 
nothing but sensation, one sensation is as real as another. 
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What, then, is the error committed by those who, like Berkeley, 
deny the materiality of the objects of perception? As far as I can 
see, it consists in their lending existence to what is a mere figment 
of abstraction, Having discovered that all qualities of objects 
resolve themselves into contingent sensations, they proceed to strip 
off all these qualities successively—thus divesting objects of all that 
they consider as personal to the perceiver—and then designate the 
residue as “ matter” or “idea” ; according as they are materialists or 
idealists. But this residue is nothing but a meaningless abstraction ; 
it does not exist, since to exist is to be perceivable; it has neither 
form, nor colour, nor mass, nor consistency ; it is utterly inconceiv- 
able, and can serve no purpose as an hypothesis, There is no need 
of assuming an unknowable cause for the sensations we receive from 
outside, since we have a sufficient cause in the objects of our percep- 
tions, and it has already been pointed out that although perception 
involves sensation, it is not the sensation which we perceive, but 
the object. 

I will now pass on to the second point selected for discussion : 
the nature of moral responsibility. _ Mr. Clay asserts that the learned 
have all but universally abandowed “the datum that we have faculty 
of choice—free-will.” He thus falls into the common, but not very 
creditable error of confounding human freedom—the freedom of the 
individual—with the theological conception of a will that acts without 
a cause. The two theses are not only different, but have absolutely 
nothing in common, No man of science—and, indeed, no sane man 
that I have ever heard of—rejects the datum of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual; while, on the other hand, no thinker unbiassed by theological 
training is likely to accept the tenet that human action has no refer- 
ence to motive! Indeed, the very name “ Free-will,” as applied to the 
latter doctrine, is a snare to all but theinitiated. The word “free” 
has a meaning when applied to an agent; it has none when 
applied to a will. The “ will” can no more be “free” than it can 
be square, or green, ‘The real question is not one of freedom or 
coercion, but of intelligible action or unintelligible action. Our 
consciousness tells us that we are free in the sense that the Ego is 
sovereign, that the determination of our course is left to ourselves, 
that we can do as we please, This is all that is contained in the 
idea of freedom, and the Deity itself cannot be conceived as free in 
any other sense. Now, there is nothing in this conception to prevent 
us from believing that our action in any given case is the result of 
a certain condition of mind (call it preference, call it caprice, call it 
waywardness, call it what you will), which condition again is the 
result of certain antecedents. When I shut the door to prevent a 


1 Unless, indeed, the will be conceived as a metaphysical ‘principle ; ” a “ homun- 
culus’’ within the “ homo ;’’ the invisible wire-puller who causes the visible individual 
to act. ° 
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draught, I am not the less free because I act from a motive. Free- 
dom, therefore, is not in the least incompatible with the assumption 
that human action is determined by antecedents, and. all the facts of 
education and government show this assumption to be a necessary one. 
Indeed, there would be no such thing as moral culpability without 
it, for moral reprobation attaches, not to the bare act, but to the 
balance of motives to which the act is an index, When a hurtful 
deed is committed from good motives, we may indeed deplore the 
act, but we do not blame the agent. Logically, the partisans of the 
“ undetermined-will ” theory ought to disclaim all belief in human 
sinfulness. But theologians, when they are hard pressed in argument, 
take speedy refuge under Mystery. 

Now as to responsibility. The common view, as I take it, is that 
the moral law implies blame (and punishment) for those who trans- 
gress; praise (and reward) for those who obey it. There is no 
further explanation of this close association, and none is needed. 
Each transgression draws after it its corresponding penalty, for no 
other reason than that such is the requirement of justice. It is the 
payment of a debt, the balancing, of an account. 

“ Not so,” the philosopher may reply; “the transgressor of the 
moral law is simply to be pitied. You admit that every act isa 
link in the chain of cause and effect, the necessary result of what has 
gone before. Now, this criminal is not responsible for his antece- 
dents; he did not choose them. He is vicious—granted. But his 
viciousness is the expression of a physical malformation, a defect in 
the organs of thought and feeling; he is no more blameable for 
such a misfortune than he would be for a squint or a humpback. 
Why should you visit moral obliquity otherwise than physical ? You 
have the right, in self-defence, to prevent this man from doing 
further harm, but your right of punishment does not exceed this 
limit.” 

The answer is, as I conceive, that there is a radical difference 
between defects which consist in an improper balance of motives, and 
defects which have no reference to such a balance. When we say 
that a man cannot help squinting, we mean that no change in the 
inner man, the moral being, would remedy the abnormal condition 
of the oculo-motor muscles. But the man who steals can help 
himself, inasmuch as his own inner condition—his balance of 
motives—is the determining cause of his offence. He stole yes- 
terday, and—being given his moral status at the time—his act was 
necessary, but this necessity, far from being available as an ex- 
cuse, is precisely what condemns him. The man is bad, precisely 
because that which essentially constitutes the man as a moral 
being—his balance of motives—is of such a nature as neces- 
sarily to bring forth bad acts, It would be absurd to disculpate 
the man by representing him as compelled to steal by his bad 
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nature. The nature and the man are not two, but one, If our 
indignation is legitimate as regards the moral status, it is legitimate, 
ipso facto, as regards the man. 

But why, it may be asked, is indignation legitimate as regards 
defects in the moral status? I answer: because indignation is in 
this case the appropriate remedy. As the evil lies in the relative 
weakness of the social checks, the cure must lie in strengthening 
them. The criminal being an animal in whom the selfish appetites 
predominate over the altruistic motives—the love of the praiseworthy, 
the dread of the blameworthy—the treatment of the criminal must 
evidently consist in creating a self-interest to back the interests of 
others. Punishment is intended to graft upon the sufferer’s mind a 
motive to resist temptation on future occasions. We do not reason 
all this out; there is no need todo so, as the accumulated experience 
of thousands of years has organized in us the appropriate reaction, 
But it is evidently because such reaction is appropriate that it has 
become instinctive, and that indignation follows upon wrongdoing 
as an immediate and inevitable response. 

A passing notice is all that need be given to the plea that the 
criminal is not responsible because he is the result of antecedents. 
Such an argument is weighty in regard to the alleged responsibility 
of man to a Creator; it is valueless with respect to the responsibility 
of man to man. ‘The concern of society is solely with the offender 
as he now stands. It may indeed be urged in extenuation of his 
guilt that his education was neglected, that his early associations 
were unfavourable, &c.; but all these excuses, when analysed, are 
found to amount simply to this, that the present status of the culprit 
is not as bad as it might seem at first, that its defects are acquired 
rather than constitutional, and that germs of a better nature are 
discernible beneath the surface. There is nothing in this to damage 
the proposition that the actual moral status of the agent is the only 
basis for social praise or blame. 

The chief point, however, to be noticed as resulting from the pre- 
ceding discussion, is that the real justification of punishment must 
be sought, not in the offence itself as a bare fact, but in the moral 
condition of the offender—i.e., in the warrant for our expectation that 
the offence will be repeated, This statement will probably be met 
with distrustful surprise, yet it is the logical consequence of what has 
already been shown, Why is it that punishment is not considered 
as deserved when the agent has acted in ignorance, or under a 
mistake, or when unconscious or demented? Evidently because the 
transgression, under these circumstances, is not an index to that 
improper balance of motives which alone deserves reprobation and 
punishment. But why does it deserve punishment? Because said 
balance, unless modified, will infallibly reproduce, again and again, 
the harm which it has done already. It is therefore our anticipation 
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of recurring misdeeds which is the final justification of punishment, 
and indeed this is so generally felt—albeit perhaps without being 
fully understood—that if the transgressor were a being deprived of 
memory, or one of whom we knew that his balance of motives was 
utterly beyond our reach, punishment in the usual sense would not 
be inflicted, although of course measures would be taken to prevent. 
his doing further damage. 

But why, it may be asked, does the popular conception—the natural: 
datum, as Mr. Clay would call it—connect punishment with the 
offence itself, if this be not the true connection? I reply, that this 
is an effect of the well-known law of association of ideas. The act 
of transgression is the first, and also the most salient, link in the 
chain which terminates in punishment, since it is only by the out- 
ward act that we are informed of the inner defect. Moreover, the 
second and third links—namely, the defective moral status and the 
anticipated consequences of such a status—are in experience almost 
invariably associated with the first. The result is that the second and 
third links (although essential to the logical process) are, as it were, 
“ skipped,” the association of ideas being formed directly from the 
first datum to the last. It is by this obliteration of intermediaries 
that transgression and retribution have come to be regarded as imme- 
diately, indissolubly connected, but the moral law under this aspect 
can be regarded only as un ultimate fact, whereas, by the replacement. 
of the intermediate links, it becomes explicable. 

The discussion concerning the theory of punishment seems to me 
excellently adapted to exhibit the respective parts which philosophy 
and common-sense are qualified to play. The part of common-sense 
is to assert the reality, the legitimacy, of those great facts which 
every-day experience evolves; the part of philosophy is to explain 
them. Both functions complete each other. The philosopher may 
always take it for granted that he has tripped, when his ratiocina- 
tion brings him into collision with the action of his fellow-beings 
in general, or with the principles which are directly deducible there- 
from. In such cases, the proper course for him is to retrace his 
steps, and test every inference until he has discovered his error. 
But, on the other hand, the man of common-sense ought to beware 
of placing on his theories that reliance which experience has author- 
ized him to place on his practice. The besetting temptation of 
common-sense is to assume that because a theory works well within 
ordinary limits, it may be accepted unhesitatingly as sound. But it 
frequently happens that a theory works well, not because of its 
correctness, but because of some peculiar circumstance connected 
with its application, which prevents its defect from becoming appa- 
rent. For example, the notion that the weight of any object is o 
quality inherent in itself—independent of the object’s surroundings— 
is as perfectly authenticated by ordinary experience as any theory 
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can be. Yet all the apparent evidence to this effect rests solely on a 
special circumstance—viz., the immense preponderance of the mass 
of our earth over the mass of all portable objects on its surface. 
Take the object away into celestial space, and its weight becomes as 
variable as the winds, being indeed nothing but the expression of the 
attraction exercised by other bodies, 

It is universally admitted that adaptation—i.e., the conjunction 
or co-operation of several elements subserving an utility—is in the 
works of man or of the higher animals an indication of design, and 
such instances of adaptation being extremely numerous in Nature, 
the inference is almost irresistible for common-sense that our world 
must be the work of a supreme Intelligence. But here again the 
argument is indebted for its cogency to a local circumstance, a 
special condition which does not exist outside of the range of human 
experience. In all cases of human or animal design (from which 
alone our knowledge is derived), our conception of utility is a pre- 
existing datum. We know beforehand what is wanted, and as the 
number of possible combinations is infinitely great as compared with 
the number of appropriate combinations, we reason rightly that the 
production of an appropriate combination by chance’ is practically 
equivalent to an impossibility. No such gauge of utility existed at 
the origin of our world; the desiderata, at that time, were all to be 
evolved ; the mould in which our conceptions of life, of fitness, order, 
beauty, were to be formed, had not yet been cast; and hence, to 
argue that our world must be the product of design because it is 
generally conformed to-the requirements which have been abstracted 
from itself; because it ministers to the very wants which it has 
fostered, and contains provision for beings which have survived 
precisely by reason of such provision (whereas myriads and myriads 
of others have become extinct)—is equivalent to arguing that the 
course of rivers has been ordered providentially with reference to 
the cities which stand upon their banks. 

A third instance of the same class (and this shall be the last) is 
furnished by the theory of punishment. It matters little, within 
the limits of human relations, that punishment be regarded as in- 
separable from transgression, because punishment is the only means 
available for man of reaching the inner moral status of the trans- 
gressor. But this special circumstance disappears as soon as we 
turn to consider the relation of man to the Deity. Apart from 
the difficulty, of explaining that a perfect Creator should have 
occasion to correct the work of His own hands, it seems incom- 
prehensible that a perfect Creator should resort to such a remedy 


1 The word “chance” is used here simply in opposition to design. But of course, 
nobody supposes that the beautiful adaptations found throughout Nature originated 
through a process similar to the rattling of dice in a dice-box. Those who do not 
believe that our world was made, as a watch is made by the watch-maker, conceive it 
as having been gradually evo'ved out of the affinities of its constituent elements, 
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as the infliction of suffering (confessedly inefficacious in many cases), 
when He can act directly, and with absolute certitude, upon the 
inner man. 

As for the conception of eternal punishment, it is absolutely inad- 
missible, since the very essence of punishment is to be educational. 

The error above illustrated is, as I think, one of those to which 
common-sense is most liable. It would be equally interesting to 
attempt some inquiry into the fallacies to which philosophy is prone. 
But the limits of this article have already been stretched so far, that 
any additional matter must be reserved for another occasion. 


EpwarD CHAMIER. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SCIENCE. 


TuE Honourable Ralph Abercromby has devoted a volume to the weather, 
which deals with the subject in a more systematic way than has hitherto 
been attempted, and, while bringing together the results of other observers 
in all parts of the world, is enriched with no small amount of original 
research of its own. The first three chapters are for the benefit of be- 
ginners to whom the language and methods of meteorology are unfamiliar, 
but they not merely explain terms but principles, and the nature of 
weather prognostics, The advanced part of the book is divided into 
eleven chapters, and commences with a discussion of isobars as a means 
of representing those forms of circulation of the air known as cyclones 
and anti-cyclones, which are discussed in relation to temperature and rain- 
fall. In this chapter the authoralso explains the nature of the weather 
in V-shaped depressions and cols or necks of low pressure which lie be- 
tween adjacent anti-cylones. The graphic representation of meteoro- 
logical phenomena occupies another chapter, and then the subject passes 
naturally to a discussion of wind and calms, and heat and cold, which are 
necessarily the main causes influencing pressure of the air upon the earth. 
The more irregular atmospheric disturbances, such as squalls, thunder- 
storms, whirlwinds and tornadoes, are then examined. The remaining 
chapters treat of local variation of weather, diurnal, annual, and secular 
variations, of what are termed types and spells of weather, and of fore- 
casting. The volume is popular, clear, and well illustrated by nearly 100 
diagrams. It makes a large mass of information which is of great interest, 
accessible, and is calculated to advance the knowledge of a subject which 
is more discussed than studied. 

The annual report on the Meteorology of India for 1885? gives the 
usual description of the stations, and a full account of the work done at 
them in recording sunshine, atmospheric pressure, winds, moisture and 
rainfall, and is a work of the greatest importance to India and a useful 
contribution to meteorology, though there are no new results of great 
importance made known in it. The year’s experience in the matter of 
weather forecasts has strengthened the belief that the dry north-west 
winds of Western India and the westerly winds in Northern India are 
greatly influenced by the extent of the snow on the north-west Himalaya. 
The storm warnings have been extended to all the principal ports in the 
Bay of Bengal, chiefly in consequence of the disastrous result of the 
False Point cyclone. 

1“ The Weather: A Popular Exposition of the Nature of the Weather Changes 
from Day to Day.” By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 


& Co. 1887. 

2 “Report on the Meteorology of India in 1885.” By Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S., 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India, Eleventh year. Calcutta: 
Superintendent of Government Printing. 1887. 
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We have also received a valuable series of charts illustrative of the 
climatic conditions of the Bay of Bengal ® and northern part of the Indian 
Ocean, which have been prepared under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
L. Dallas. One series shows the barometric pressure, winds, and currents 
for every month in the year; and a second series gives four corresponding 
charts, also drawn up by Mr. Dallas, which record the specific gravity, 
mean temperature and general movement of the surface currents of the 
Bay of Bengal, each chart including a period of three months. 

Mr. Pedler discusses the remarkable cyclone whick overwhelmed False 
Point in Orissa in September, 1885. This small cyclone had a diameter 
of not more than 100 to 120 miles, and its central area of calm appears to 
have been not more than eight or nine miles wide. It moved with un- 
usual swiftness in a north-west direction, and from its small size gave 
little warning of its existence. The storm was mainly confined to the 
lower levels of the atmosphere. The author discusses all the phenomena 
of the meteorology of India which throw light upon its history, and in- 
cludes the experiences of many ships which encountered the storm. The 
barometer fell from 29°7° at 6 P.M. on the 21st, to 27°2° at 6.30 a.m. on 
the 22nd. The temperature records are imperfect, but were about 81° 
on the 21st, and about 80° on the 22nd. There was a heavy rainfall over 
Orissa, but slight in other parts of Bengal. At False Point the rainfall was 
four inches on the 22nd. The storm wave which rose with this extra- 
ordinary fall in the barometer reached a height of 22 feet at False Point, 
and 21 feet at Jumbo. The effect of the storm was that the trees were 
rendered leafless and charred as though scorched in a furnace. The high 
water occurred about two hours before high tide, and at False Point lasted 
for a quarter of an hour, and at Jumbo for two hours. The wave rolled 
inward in a north-east direction, carrying away houses, villages, and cattle, 
and causing a great loss of life. Many barges were left in the jungle, 
and large ships were drifted inland. Several charts illustrate the cyclone. 

Mr. Hill contributes an interesting paper on the temperature of the 
ground at Allahabad,° but unfortunately the depth in the soil at which 
the observations are made, does not exceed three feet. The soil is a sandy 
loam of old Ganges alluvium containing nodules of kunker, a concre- 
tionary limestone. The daily range of temperature at a depth of half an 
inch varies from 70° F. at six o’clock in the morning to 93° F. at three 
o’clock in the afternoon as the mean for the year; but in January the 
seven o’clock temperature is 52° F., while in May the three o’clock 
temperature is 114° F. At a foot in depth the lowest temperature in 
January at about noon is 64° F., and the highest temperature is found 
in May, when it is 95° at nine o’clock in the evening. At a depth of 
three feet the January heat is 69°, scarcely varying with the hour of the day, 
and the June temperature is 91°, showing a similar constancy. These 

3 “‘ Weather Charts of the Bay of Bengal and adjacent Sea north of the Equator.” 
‘*Charts of the Bay of Bengal and adjacent Sea north of the Equator. _ Showing the 
Specific Gravity, Temperature, and Currents of the Sea Surface.’’ Published by order 
of his Excellency the Governor-General of India in Council by the Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India. 

4 “Indian Meteorological Memoirs : Being Occasional Discussions and Compilations 
of Meteorological Data relating to India and the Neighbouring Countries.” Published 
by order of his Excellency the Governor-General of India in Council under the direc- 


tion of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S. Vol. IV. part II. IV., The False Point Cyclone 
of September 22nd, 1885. Calcutta: Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 


887. 
5 Vol. IV. Part II. V. ‘‘Onthe Ground Temperature Observations made at the 
Old Obserratory, Allahabad.” 
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temperatures vary from year to year, so that while the January tempera- 
ture at the depth of a foot in 1881 was 63°, in 1886 it was 66°; but at 
a depth of three feet while 1881 gave a temperature of 68° the 1886 
temperature was 69°, and yet in 1862 the temperature at one foot depth 
was 65° and in 1882, 70°. Conductivity of the soil and other causes 
which contribute to these results are fully discussed and illustrated with 
diagrams. 

The introduction of steel as a material for the construction of bridges ° 
has changed the problems which present themselves to the bridge builder. 
The remarkable bridges built by the Romans were made of stone or of 
wood; but whatever the material used the structure erected must owe 
its stability to experimental facts and the theory with which these are 
adapted to varying circumstances. Mr. Claxton Fidler has undertaken 
to tell the story in detail so as to furnish a text book for the engineer 
and draughtsman who may be engaged in such bridge building as modern 
civilization demands, The work is elaborate but systematic, and is 
divided into four parts, which are termed elementary statics, the general 
principles of bridge construction, the strength of materials, and the 
design of bridges in detail. In the first part, which includes thirty- 
nine articles, extending over fifty-eight pages, is an application of 
geometrical method to a determination of the bending strain which all 
bridges have to endure. The second part continues the same method in 
the study of the comparative anatomy of bridges, their theoretical weight 
and the deflexion of girders. This part is illustrated by: figures which 
represent most of the types upon which bridges are built. The third 
part treats of the strength of materials, and especially of the theoretical 
strength of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel in columns, struts, ties, with 
a chapter on the practical working strength of the materials on the 
basis of various experiments, In the fourth part the principles which 
have been discussed are applied to the details of bridge building in rela- 
tion to the load on bridges, the stresses due to the moveable load, the 
parallel and various other forms of girders, suspension, and various other 
types of bridge structure. The concluding chapter is devoted to wind 
pressure and wind bracing. This latter subject is certainly one of the 
most important elements in modern bridge building. It may be men- 
tioned that in the construction of the Forth bridge Mr. Baker estimated 
that the stress of the wind would be nearly equal to the combined 
stresses of the structure and the weight it carried, and the author gives 
a large amount of interesting information concerning the calculation of 
the pressure which the wind is capable of exerting, but urges the in- 
sufficiency of the data for accurate calculation. So far as we are able to 
judge, this work is a scientific treatise of great merit, which cannot but 
prove useful to the professional class for whom it is written. 

The eighteenth volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”’ includes a 
large number of important scientific articles. Professor Newton’s 
Ornithology gives a valuable account of the history of opinion upon the 
classification of birds and a summary of the results of the chief modern 
investigations. Nor are his various other detailed notices of birds, like 


6 «A Practical Treatise on Bridge-Construction ; Being a Text-Book on the Design 
and Construction of Bridges in Iron and Steel. For the Use of Students, Draughtsmen, 
and Engineers.” By T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst.C.E. With pvumerous Illustrations 
and Lithographic Plates. London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1887. 
oe Encyclopedia Britannica,” Ninth Edition. Vol. XVIII, Edinburgh: A.& C. 
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the ostrich and owl, less valuable contributions to a knowledge of the 
characters and habits of the birds of which they treat, The article on 
the oyster is disappointing, being almost limited to an account of the 
reproductive organs, and statistical statements of the number and value 
of the oysters grown on the shorés of various countries, followed by a 
short account of oyster culture. Here, as in many other instances, the 
natural history has been subordinated to the practical commercial results 
which can only be founded with safety upon scientific knowledge. Mr. 
Rudler contributes a well-informed article on Pearls and Pearl Fisheries, 
not omitting the fresh water pearls and the artificial pearls which modern 
ingenuity has produced. Dr. Maxwell Masters’ article on Palms is too 
short to give more than a general conception of the characters and 
products of the group. The papyrus is treated more from the antiquarian 
and economic point of views than from that of the botanist. Some of 
the other articles in the volume will receive fuller notice. 

There is this difference between the method of scientific exposition and 
the method of literary exposition, that the trained scientific man en- 
deavours to conduct a reader to his conclusions by the shortest, straightest, 
clearest way and with the fewest words, while the literary man endeavours 
to dilute or spread out the scientific facts by free use of words and by 
illustrations from cognate subjects, so that by a process like spacing out 
the subject is rendered intelligible. Mr. Proctor is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a scientific man adopting the popular literary method with 
success. But for some years now the science in his writings has exhibited 
a tenuity like that of gold leaf. It is, therefore, with pleasure that we 
welcome a new volume of astronomical gleanings, though it is somewhat 
discordant to English ideas that a work on “Other Suns than Ours”’® should 
include chapters on parents and children, the misuse of the letter H., 
great circle sailing, earthquakes and whist. All these subjects are 
interesting enough in themselves, but it is difficult to see why they are 
introduced, unless it be on the same principle that an opera in our youth 
was sometimes followed by a pantomime. However, these chapters 
demonstrate without any obscurity the fact that ‘ other suns than ours ”’ 
is not a systematic treatise but a bundle of papers. The preface states 
two-thirds of the volume deals with astronomical facts and theories, and 
completes the series of studies which the author undertook preparatory to 
the publication of his forthcoming treatise on astronomy in general. All 
the articles are characterized by the clearness of exposition and sufficiency 
of fact which Mr. Proctor’s earlier writings exhibit. Among the subjects 
dealt with are the new star in the Andromeda nebula, which is contrasted 
with other new stars, with the object of showing that new stars are only 
variable stars, and that they occur in nebula. The same set of facts form 
a text for the second chapter, termed the Birth of Worlds, in which the 
views of Laplace are discussed in relation to the nebular surroundings of 
the new star. Then the surveys of the heavens made by Sir William 
Herschel are discussed, and the succeeding article considers the star sur- 
veys that-are needed, in which some interesting facts are given with regard 
to the celestial maps compiled by the author. He dealt with moderate 
numbers of about 324,000 stars. But the next chapter is entitled Photo- 
graphing 15,000,000 Stars, for such is the proposal of French astronomers, 


® “Other Suns than Ours: A Series of Essays on Suns; Old, Young, and Dead, 
with other Science Gleanings. Two Essays on Whist, and Correspondence with Sir 
John Herschel, By Richard A, Proctor. mdon: Allen & Co. 1887. 
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for it is estimated that there are about 20,000,000 of the first fifteen 
magnitudes. It is calculated that if the work were undertaken by twelve 
observatories in the northern and southern hemispheres it might be com- 
pleted in about ten years. Articles follow on the figure of the Milky Way, 
the sidereal system fathomless, sun and meteors, comets and meteors, 
comets, the theory of sunspots, sunlike planets, the great red spot on 
Jupiter. Thus far we have not made the acquaintance of any dead suns. 
The moon can hardly claim to be a dead sun, though it serves as the type 
of a dead world. Mr. Proctor says her surface is a good deal hotter than 
boiling water, on the evidence of the thermopile. This chapter, though 
among the most amusing in the volume, is pure imagination. A chapter 
on a zone of worlds discusses the significance of the hundreds of small 
planets which have been discovered between the orbits of Jupiter and 
Mars. These bodies are considered to have been formed by a process of 
meteoric aggregation. All the articles are pleasant reading. An ap- 
pendix on “ Our Galaxy ” consists of a correspondence between the author 
and the late Sir John Herschel. The volume is illustrated with several 
remarkable star maps, mostly prepared from photographs. 

There still remains enough earnestness in the world to secure an author 
readers, if he undertakes to unfold the mysteries of the coming into exist- 
ence of worlds and of life. It is not necessary to be very precise, or to enter 
into details; but there is a craving that science should take up the story for 
which theologians have awakened an appetite. In his“ Unfinished Worlds” * 
Mr. Parkes attempts the discussion of what another writer might have 
called “the evolution of the heavens,’ only he finds all theories abso- 
lutely inadequate to account for the universe as it is now seen to exist ; 
and we may add that he is not without hope that his volume may help in 
counteracting the materialistic tendencies of much modern scientific 
teaching. The larger part of the work isa series of chapters on nebule, 
coloured and variable stars, the sun, earth, moon, planets and comets, 
while the concluding chapter, “Thoughts on Theories,” gives the 
opportunity of expressing opinions concerning the origin of the phenomena 
which are dealt with. There is a want of scientific tone in the style of 
the book, which might be remedied by some condensation of language. 
But in harmony with this popular treatment, most of the striking 
facts of general interest are stated so as to be easily intelli-. 
gible. The writer draws freely on astronomical authorities for his 
information, and the excellent illustrations which accompany the work 
will aid in making it acceptable to the young readers for whom it is ap- 
parently intended. In the “ Thoughts on Theories”’ the author discusses 
modern views concerning the antiquity of the earth. The prevalent 
ideas of geologists on chronology are repugnant to him, and he finds 
no more comfort in the evolution of the chemical elements as 
sketched by Mr. Crookes. He regards worlds as existing for inhabi- 
tants; and in a sketch of the beginnings of life finds the data of biolo- 
gical science do not help him to understand how the life came into 
existence, and Dr. Dallinger’s experiments on the variation of species 
under changed conditions of existence are regarded as conclusive against 
the reputed evolution of organisms. Bias in interpretation is an unfor- 
tunate attribute of an exponent of science, and it would have been more 
in harmony with the spirit which the young reader should develop, to 


9 “ Unfinished Worlds. A Study in Astronomy.” By S. H. Parkes, F.R.A.S,, 
F.L.S. With Illustrative Diagrams. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1887, 
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have left the exposition of the heavens, like the heavens themselves, to 
unfold the moral, so that each individual may read it in his own way. 

Aspects of nature in relation to individual and national life is a not 
altogether novel subject, and we do not find that Mr. William Martin” 
makes any important contribution to it. The first part of his paper, 
originally delivered before the Ruskin Society of Glasgow, draws atten- 
tion to the sympathy with nature which characterizes the poets who 
lived in the open air. The second part is designed to show that the 
difference between the civilization of India and that of Greece is at- 
tributable to difference of scale and character of the physical features 
of the countries—the small scale of natural phenomena in Greece 
stimulating a sense of superiority to nature, and the large scale of 
phenomena in India producing a feeling of submission to nature. 

Mr. James Davis sends an appendix to his work, “ Nature and the 
Bible,” 1! on the evidences natural and revealed concerning earthquakes, 
but all that the author has to say from the scientific point of view is that 
quakes are the result of absorption increasing ‘the bulk of the absorbents, 
but expansion of the earth may take place without a quake. The work 
is not scientific, and the sample given in the appendix does not make us 
regret that the author has spared us the reading of the work itself. 

Among those who have more familiarity with theology than with 
modern science there is frequently a tendency to regard the aims and 
ends of the two branches of knowledge as necessarily antagonistic. To 
draw an antithesis between the Psalmist and the Scientist’? seems to us 
very unjust to the Psalmist, who had no opportunities for familiarizing 
himself with evolution, but whose feeling for Nature is as strong as 
that which has led men in these days to renounce everything in the 
endeavour to unravel its meaning. We are unable to follow Dr. 
Matheson in the view which he takes of the nature of the religious 
sentiment, and on this depends the entire question of whether science, 
which makes the government and order of the world intelligible, can be 
excluded from the conception of religion such as the Psalmist sets forth. 
It may be perfectly true, as the author states, that there are many phases 
of religious doctrine upon which science has expressed opinions different 
from those which are regarded as orthodox, but then the conflict is not 
between science and religion, but between science, as representing the 
truth of nature, and theology as representing hypothetical interpretation 
of religion in controverted matters. The greater number of scientific 
men are content to carry on their reearches without parade of convictions 
or doubts, because the conviction which enables men to consecrate their 
lives to science does not necessarily lead to views which are inconsistent 
with any of the forms in which the religious sentiment is manifested. 
Much depends upon the branch of science cultivated, and the phase of 
theology which demands consideration. Why can it not be enough that 
almost every religious body numbers among its members some distin- 
guished scientific man; and if there are others who find their convictions 
lie outside the dogmas of the churches, there have always been more 

10 “ Aspects of Nature in Relation to Individual and National Life. A sir ed 
Aelivered be before the Ruskin Society of Glasgow.” By William Martin. Published by 

uest. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1887. 

1 “ An Answer to the Universal Question, ‘What is an Earthquake?’” By James 
Davis, C.E. London: Houlston & Sons. 1887. 

2 “The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modern Value of the Religious Sentiment.” 


By George Matheson, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1887. 
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phases of mental development than could be covered by a few defining 
limits of this kind. The author divides his subject into twelve chapters, 
and discusses the Psalmist’s argument for God, his view of the origin of 
life, of human insignificance, of two-fold creation, his ground of religious 
confidence, his optimism, principle of survival, views of sin, and principle 
of conservation. Throughout these chapters the author discusses in an 
excellent, though controversial spirit, such views of scientific men as he is 
unable to accept. It is certainly honouring these modern teachers to 
put them in comparison with the Psalmist; but as the data for aseful 
co-ordination are absent, it may be doubted whether work like this can 
do anything but harm to the cause it is intended to fortify. When the 
scientific story is complete, the theologian will be able to judge whether 
there is any field for controversy, or need for harmonizing views which 
now seem divergent. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


TxE new volume of the excellent “Camelot ’’ series! is a selection from 
Mazzini’s essays, edited by Mr. W. Clarke, who contributes an introductory 
essay, sympathetic and well written, consisting of a biographical sketch and 
an explanation of Mazzini’s guiding principles. From this introduction 
the student can obtain an insight into the not easily understood mind 
of the mystic Italian patriot which would otherwise be hardly attainable 
without much study. Turning then to Mazzini’s own utterances, which 
we have in the same volume, we can judge for ourselves, and verify or 
disprove the impressions conveyed by Mr. Clarke. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the essays republished in this collec- 
tion are the two on Carlyle—the first on the genius and tendency of his 
writings in general; the second on his History of the French Revolution. 
Unlike as they were in many respects, in loftiness and purity of soul 
there was much in common between the two men. They knew each 
other personally as well as in their respective writings, and at bottom . 
each felt for the other a profound and touching respect. Carlyle bore 
public testimony to his admiration for Mazzini in his famous letter to 
the Times (June 15, 1844), when the English Government tampered with 
Mazzini’s letters and traduced his character. The Italian, for his part, 
amply returns in these essays the Englishman’s generous tribute to his 
“genius and virtue,” his “sterling veracity, humanity, and nobleness of 
mind,” while criticising with a perfect frankness, free from all touch of 
littleness, Carlyle’s manner of looking at life and its mission. The 
author of “Sartor Resartus” had, in Mazzini’s opinion, failed to grasp 
the fundamental movement of the epoch—collectivism. “Mr. Carlyle 
comprehends only the individual; the true sense of the unity of the 
human race escapes him. He sympathizes with all men, but it is with 
the separate life of each, and not with their collective life.” This, in his 
view, is Carlyle’s one defect, but “it is vital.” Carlyle could never be 

1 «*Rgsays: Selected from the hedaers y Literary, Political, and Religious, of Joseph 
Mazzini.” Republished by the bn rmission of Madame E, A. Venturi, and 
edited, with an introduction, by William ke. 
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the prophet of Democracy, since no man can be the inspirer of an epoch, 
the ruling idea of which he does not comprehend. Mazzini could never 
understand “ the taint of irony,” which always accompanies such phrases 

s “ perfectibility ” and “progress of the species,’’ whenever Carlyle 
uses them. He protests against Carlyle’s teaching that the history of 
the world is nothing more than the biography of great men. “ Genius,” 
says Mazzini, “is like the flower which draws one half of its life from 
the moisture that circulates in the earth, and inhales the other half 
from the atmosphere. The inspiration of genius belongs one half to 
heaven, the other to the crowd of common mortals from whose life it 
springs.” 

But perhaps the most telling of Mazzini’s criticisms on “the force 
loving sage,” is that passage in which he complains of the perpetual 
antagonism between Carlyle’s instincts, which drive him to action, and his 
theories, which constrain him to passive contemplation. “ Ardent and 
almost menacing upon the ground of ideas, he becomes timid and almost 
sceptical as soon as he is engaged in that of their application. . . . He 
desires progress, but shows hostility to all who strive to progress: he 
foresees, he announces as inevitable, great changes or revolutions in the 
religious, social, political order; but it is on the condition that the 
revolutionists take no part in them.” 

Of the purely political essays republished in the “ Camelot” edition, 
that on “ Europe: its Condition and Prospects,” published first in the 
Wesruinster Review in April 1852, is the best. It bears reading at 
the present moment with very little loss of interest. 

Only last month we drew attention to the lamentable lack of works on 
geography, from which teachers, who aim at something more than cram- 
ming their pupils’ memories with strings of meaningless names, might 
obtain some assistance, without plunging into a number of distinct and 
very difficult subjects. We are glad to be able to call attention this 
month toa valuable contribution to one neglected portion of historical 
geography, which has the additional merit of investing the subject of 
colonization with an element of interest generally unnoticed, by showing 
how and when the other great formations of colonies took place 
amongst other races in ancient and modern times, and how these each 
had their individual characteristics. Mr. Lucas’s “ Introduction to a 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies,” ” treats briefly but very 
happily the history of colonization in general. He examines the motives 
which lead to colonization, the effects of climate and race qualities in dis- 
posing to colonization and in modifying its forms, the modes of colonizing 
and kinds of colonists ; and then he sketches in outline the extent and 
characteristics of the great historical colonizations—those of the Phceni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans, of the. ancient world ; and 
those of Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and finally England, in modern 
times. - “ I know of no book,” says the author, “ which gives quite simply 
and shortly a connected account of the colonies, of the geographical and 
historical reasons of their belonging to England, and of the special place 
which each holds in the Empire.” We welcome most warmly Mr. Lucas’s 
effort to supply such a book, and congratulate him heartily on the success 
of this his first instalment. It is illustrated by a number of maps, which 
are-most helpful. 


® *Totroduction to a Historical Gogerty of the British Colonies.” By C. P. 
in B.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887. 
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Once again Mr. Scrutton has won the Yorke Prize,’ as he has done every 
year from ’82 to ’86 inclusive, excepting ’83. The founder and the adju- 
dicators of this legal prize may point with some satisfaction to the benefit 
they have conferred on the students of English legal history in encourag- 
ing such men as Mr. Scrutton—who, by the way, cannot much longer be 
allowed to enjoy the triumph of “a walk over”—to devote their talent 
and industry to the elucidation of questions of great interest to stude 
but not likely to attract the public in a degree sufficient to recompense 3g O™ 
young man who has his career to make, Per contra the name and fame OF 
Mr. Scrutton, which will long be associated with the prize, will add not @ 
little to the honour in which future generations of Cambridge men will 
hold it. The subject set for 1886 was “The History and Policy of the 
Laws relating to Commons and Enclosures in the United Kingdom.’’ 
The essay is certainly not inferior in erudition to any of the author’s 
previous essays, while it will have a larger circle of readers, because it 
deals with questions of more general interest which run through English 
History, “ cropping up” every now and then from the earliest times to the 
present, and which are far from having lost even yet their practical 
importance to the people of England. Mr. Scrutton confines his investi- 
gations to England, and to two aspects of the subject—viz., (1) the 
respective claims of the rival legal and historical theories of the origin of 
rights of common, and (2) the policy of the Legislature and the practice of 
land owners with regard to distribution of common lands and enclosure of 
open fields. With regard to the former he maintains that the legal 
theory is quite compatible with the historical position. 

“If what I have called the legal view (i.e., that legal rights of common 
originate in the lord’s grant, or in his permission or sufferance) be confined to 
the period following the grant, or regrant, of almost all the land of England by 
William the Conqueror, while the so-called historical view is limited to the period 
preceding such grant, I see no reason why the two should not be consistently 
held by the same writer, especially if the historical theory be adopted with the 
corrections and limitations rendered essential by Mr. Seebohm’s work. For the 
whole strength of the historical view is derived from the survivals in later 
English legal and economic history of incidents which it is suggested can only 
be explained by the truth of such a historical view.” 

In his chapters on the sixteenth century enclosures for sheep and deer, and 
the seventeenth century enclosures of fens and forests, Mr. Scrutton has 
brought together a large number of excerpts from contemporary books and 
documents, affording us remarkably vivid glimpses of the condition of rural 
England in those centuries, the encroachments of lords and capitalists, and 
the great economic movements which underlay all. The chapters on the 
Policy of Agricultural Gain in the Eighteenth Century, and the Policy of 
Open Spaces embodied in quite recent legislation, deal with less picturesque 
and better known events. In his final chapter Mr. Scrutton suggests two 
needed reforms in which we most heartily concur: (1) That all enclosures, 
wherever to be made, should require the sanction of the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners and of Parliament. (2) As a further security to public interests the 
legal right to oppose encroachments should not be confined to commoners, 
but be open to any one; and this might be conveniently effected by making 
all illegal enclosures of commons public nuisances, which any one can abate 


3 ¢* Commons and Common Fields ; or, The History and Policy of the Laws relating 
to Commons and Enclosures in England.” Being the Yorke Prize Essay of the 
University of Cambridge for the year 1886. By T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B, &e, 
Cambridge: University Press. 1887. 
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or prosecute. We strongly recommend the whole of these chapters to the 
attention of landlords and others who feel disposed to press their legal 
but highly anti-social rights to their utmost limits. 

The criticisms of foreigners on English institutions are almost always 
amusing, generally suggestive, as showing us how others see us, and occa- 
sionally may prove fruitful, by leading us to inquire into defects and their 
possible remedies. Captain France’s clever comments on the English 
army * are decidedly interesting, but they are not calculated to produce any 
serious effect either on the responsible authorities or on the public. He 
takes the view which probably all Europe, England included, shares— 
namely, that officers and men are the very finest fighting material the 
world can produce, but that their commanders are deficient in knowledge of 
the science of war as understood on the Continent, and, moreover, that 
we are still, as we have always been, very ill prepared for war against a 
Continental Power. ll this is not far from the truth, and we need feel 
no indignation against a foreigner who in a kindly way reminds us of 
it. But our friendly critic does not take in the whole situation. He 
entirely leaves out of sight the peculiarities of our scattered¥empire, and 
the consequently unique duties and burdens cast upon the army which 
has to look after its safety and order in every quarter of the globe. The 
one answer we have for all such critics is that the instrument, however 
unscientific it looks, does on the whole get through its work. Certainly 
mistakes and delays occur, and the instryment is obviously far from 
perfect. But perfection is not attainable. If Captain France, or any 
other critic, will show us a practicable remedy for any definite defect, we 
shail be grateful. Meantime we need not allow our peace of mind to be 
seriously troubled by clever but somewhat barren strictures on its capacity 
to take the field against such a combination of science and discipline and 
numbers as any great European Power could oppose to it. Our army is 
not intended for such work. As for the individuals who compose the English 
army, from the highest to the lowest, our French critic says nothing but 
what must be pleasing to them. He is warmly appreciative of their good 
qualities and generous to their failings, and shows that he understands 
them as few foreign observers have been able to do. He writes for 
his own countrymen, and the little details he enters into with such spirit 
cannot fail to prove highly interesting to them. To us they are chiefly 
interesting as illustrations of the kind of traits in our national cha- 
racter which strike an intelligent cosmopolitan as peculiar and worthy of 
notice. 

For some time past the controversy on the admission of women to pro-. 
fessions and other male preserves, and of girls to the educational 
advantages enjoyed by their brothers, has made little stir—perhaps 
owing in part to the pre-oceupation of more exciting political issues, but 
more likely because the opponents of progress feel themselves beaten, and 
have practically given up the battle. Mrs. Pfeiffer’s essay, “ Women and 
Work,” ° imports nothing new into the controversy, but reviews and sums 
up in a tone of perfect moderation and fairness the weightiest evidence on 
both sides that has been put forward in recent years. Her object, in her 
own words, is “ to present the problem of the enlarged sphere of action 


* “ John Bull's Army, from a French Point of View.” By Captain Hector France. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 1887. 

5 «Women and Work: An Essay treating on the Relation to Health and Physical 
Development, of the Higher Education of Girls, and the Intellectual or more System- 
atized Effort of Women.” By Emily Pfeiffer. London: Triibner & Co. 1888. 
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to which the women of our generation lay claim, under each of the three 
aspects from which it is commonly regarded, and to supply the best answer 
I have been able to arrive at, to the most forcible of the objections urged 
against it.” The “three aspects” are the sentimental, the economic, 
and the physiological, each of which is treated separately and at some 
length. The study of these chapters, and the careful weighing of the 
evidence they contain, can hardly fail to leave on the mind of every un- 
biassed inquirer the invincible conviction that from each and all of these 
aspects the enlargement of the sphere of women’s action, for which Mrs. 
Pfeiffer contends, is not only demanded by justice, but is indisputably 
beneficent in its effects on the race, the sex, and the individual. As for 
the physiological argument—the only one of the three that if tenable 
might be final—we are compelled to admit there is nothing in it more 
than this: that girls and women, just like boys and men, may, and some- 
times do, in the pursuit of their studies, injure their health by neglect of 
obvious hygienic rules. But against the rare cases in which such injury 
has actually followed, must be set a host of undoubted benefits in all 
directions—physiological, not less than intellectual, moral, social, and 
political. With regard to the education of girls, the evidence of teachers 
is incomparably the most valuable we possess, for it is the only evidence 
founded on experience, extending to all the elements of the problem, and 
therefore it is really the only one which deserves to be called scientific. 
The evidence supplied by the experience of teachers is strongly affirma- 
tive of the great and many benefits traceable to the higher and more 
thorough education of girls now happily becoming general. 

“The Land of the Quetzal ” ° is the title Mr. W. T. Brigham gives to 
a narrative of his visits to Guatemala and Honduras. Mr. Brigham 
justly claims for these regions a larger share of attention than they have 
received from archeologists and travellers. Weird monuments of a 
vanished civilization, which developed itself without contact with or 
knowledge of the Old World, meet the eye on all sides. Here is the 
theatre of the earliest European conquests in the New World, and the 
living evidence of modern Spanish degeneracy. Here too are “ valleys 
rivalling the paradises of the islands of the. Pacific; uplands not unlike 
the plateau of the Indian Neilgherries ; forests as dense and luxuriant as 
those of Brazil; lakes as picturesque as those of Switzerland; green 
slopes that might have been taken from the Emerald Isle; glens like the © 
Trossachs; desert wastes that recall the Sahara; volcanoes like tna, 
No dangerous beast or savage man attempts the traveller’s life, no 
insidious pestilence is in his path.” And yet there are still thousands 
of square miles of wholly unexplored country. The author’s pleasantly 
written narrative of his experiences, and the descriptions of what he 
saw on his journeyings up and down, give one a very fair idea of the 
country, its people, products, natural features, and historical remains. 
A number of illustrations of these, reproduced from photographs, and fine 
maps add greatly to the value of this handsome volume. 

“ Pictures from Holland ’’’ is a worthy addition to the excellent “ Pen 
and Pencil” series which the Religious Tract Society has for some 
years been issuing. It is by the author of “ Norwegian Pictures,” and 
seems quite up to the level of that work. It contains no less than 133 

6 ‘‘ Guatemala; The Land of the Quetzal: A Sketch.” By Wm. T. Brigham, A.M. 


London: Fisher Unwin. 1887. 
ree Pictures ‘from Holland. Drawn with Pen and Pencil.” By Richard Lovett, 


M.A. With Map and 133 Illustrations. London: Religious Tract Society. 1887. 
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engravings, all good. The subjects are chiefly buildings and cities ; but 
there are also illustrations of phases of Dutch life, reproductions from 
some of the old masters, interiors, and miscellaneous subjects. The text 
is well written, and the whole forms an invaluable guide to a country of 
extraordinary historic and artistic interest. 

Mr. Penny’s “Ten Years in Melanesia ” ® gives a very readable account 
of these islands and their inhabitants. Both seem interesting and attrac- 
tive. Many curious customs and beliefs prevailing among these islanders 
and many remarkable natural phenomena are well and carefully described, 
the author having kept his eyes open, and verified or corrected first im- 
pressions in the course of his ten years’ intercourse with the people. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Watte’s book on “ Rosicrucianism ”) is a perfect contrast to the 
one we noticed a month or two back. The latter is a farrago of ill- 
digested learning and groundless fancies, while the former is at all 
events an honest attempt to discover the truth about the Society of the 
Rosy Cross. The “Fama Fraternitatis” and the “ Confession’ are 
printed in full, in English, and if they are to be taken as in any way 
representing the opinions of the society (which is perhaps arguable), it 
consisted of Lutheran disciples of Paracelsus, whose object was to sup- 
port the Empire against the Papacy. They claimed to heal the sick by 
the exercise of the powers of faith and of imagination, like the modern 
American professors of “mind cure,” but, unlike them, were forbidden 
to receive money or reward for their work. The symbol of the frater- 
nity, it appears, has no occult meaning, as Mr. Hargrave Jennings sup- 
poses, but is merely derived from the arms of Johann Valentin Andreas, 
almoner of the Duke of Wirtemberg in the seventeenth century, who 
showed great zeal in forming secret societies with the end of reforming 
his country, or, which is perhaps more probable, from the cross-crowned 
heart and rose used by Martin Luther on his seal, Andreas was probably 
the author of “The Chemical Marriage of Christian Rosencreutz,” a sort 
of alchymical “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with a satiric and comic element 
which Bunyan lacks, and of which the meaning and purpose is very 
obscure. There is a modern society which usurps the name, but has no 
more connection with the ancient fraternity than Freemasons have with 
the medival guilds of the craft. The magazine they published simply 
showed their ignorance. The study of “ccultism” is so popular just 
now that all books bearing on such topics are eagerly read, and it is a 
comfort to find one writer who is not ashamed to confess his ignorance 
after telling us all he can discover. There are a few errors which should 
be corrected in a second edition, such as “monks of the Dominican 
order,” and the Latin epitaph of Robert Fludd is almost unintelligible 
from misspellings. 

Much has been written concerning the Revolutions in Europe during 

8 “Ten Years in Melanesia.’’ By the Rev. Alfred Penny, M.A. London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co. 


1 «<The Real History of the Rosicrucians.” By Arthur Edward Waite. Geo. 
Redway. 1887, 
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1848-9, but Mr. Maurice, in a very remarkable book,” has for the first 
time brought them together and has showed the links which connected 
‘them all, except the revolution in France, which was confined in its pur- 
pose to objects of its own. There was a wide correlation between the 
outbreaks in Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Germany, but the rising which 
overthrew Louis Philippe, though, as an exhibition of the power of the 
people when in revolt, it was an incentive to the other European revolts, 
yet its watchwords were not European but French; it was with the cry 
“ @ bas les corrompus /”’ that the revolutionists rushed into the parliament 
of Louis, but it was for the principle of nationality, for the union of all 
men of the same race and language, that the struggles between con- 
stitutionalism and military despotism occurred in the rest of Europe. 
The vast conflagration of the months from March 1848 to December 1849 
was the climax of the popular struggle for freedom. Its story is heart- 
rending, because it tells of heroic enthusiasms and lives wasted without 
adequate recompense, in consequence of the divided counsels, the jealousies, 
and the treacheries which broke up the forces which fought for consti- 
tutional freedom, and which, when working unitedly, were irresistible, but 
when divided were easily conquered in detail by the temporarily over- 
thrown despotism. But the sacrifices of those months were not all made 
in vain. The work of Mazzini and of Garibaldi has since been effected 
in a totally different way, and for widely different reasons, by the wily 
Italian statesman, Count Cavour, and the adventurer, Louis Napoleon ; 
Francis Deak has, by wise statesmanship, established the freedom of the 
Hungarians, though the violence and mutual intrigues of the revolu- 
tionary Magyar leaders made that task almost impossible of accomplish- 
met; but Germany, which failed in its purpose to absorb Prussia, has 
herself been absorbed by Prussia—she has fallen before the man of 
“blood and iron,” and for the present lies supine under his severe 
military régime. But the influences of the years ‘48 and °49 have 
not yet expended their force. The growth of Socialism under the 
patronage of distinguished political leaders is one result of those in- 
fluences, and probably in the near future it will receive the baptism of 
blood, without which the continental classes refuse to recognize the de- 
mands of the masses. Mr. Maurice devotes the first seven chapters of his 
excellent book to keen-sighted and erudite examination of the condition of 
Europe from 1815 down to 1848. In this examination he traces the 
causes which necessitated the rising of ’48, and then proceeds to tell his 
comprehensive story with clearness and force. He must have laboured 
long and diligently to be able to produce so powerful an array of details, 
and he has earned the highest praise by his admirable work. 

Following closely upon Mr. Hill’s “ George Canning” (published in 
the “English Worthy ” series, and reviewed in our last issue), comes Mr. 
Stapleton’s work? in illustration of the most brilliant period of the political 
life of the great statesman from 1821 to his death. The despatches and 
official correspondence comprised in these two volumes relate to the 
revived influence of France, as exemplified in her invasion of Spain in 
1823, to the recognition by this country of the revolted Spanish colonies, 
the British intervention in Portugal, the relations between the Powers, the 
Porte, and the Greek insurgents, the dispute with the United States upon 

2 «The Revolutionary Movement of 1848-9.” By C. Edmund Maurice. London : 
George Bell & Sons. 1887. 


3 ‘Some Official Correspondence of George Canning.” Edited, with notes, by 
Edward J. Stapleton. In two volumes. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1887. 
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the Oregon question, &c., &c. The successful conduct of any single one of 
these transactions would have sufficed to establish the reputation of any 
politician of that epoch. To the official documents has been added a selec- 
tion from the private correspondence and a well-written explanation in the 
form of a running commentary, the whole forming a work which, to the 
historical student, will prove to be simply invaluable, and to the occa- 
sional reader both pleasant and interesting. We trust in no long time 
to welcome from Mr. Stapleton’s pen a similar work in illustration of the 
literary side of Canning’s character, for which we have no doubt that he 
possesses ample material. 

There are but few people who have reason to look back upon the reign of 
the “Merry Monarch” with satisfaction. Some there are, however, who 
do occupy this peculiar stand-point, though they may not be greatly 
gratified to have the reasons publicly explained. Among them must 
surely be the present holder of the Dukedom of Richmond, who—having 
inherited a nice little pension of £19,000 per annum, dating from that 
merry time—has lately concluded a neat transaction with his tax-pay- 
ing countrymen by which he has secured instead the trifling capital 
sum of nearly half-a-million of money. The eminent services which were 
the source of this golden stream, which has been steadily flowing for two 
hundred years, and has now somewhat abruptly terminated in a reservoir 
of the capital sum aforesaid, are set forth at large in a work compiled from 
the French Archives, originally published in France, but now translated 
into English, and prefaced with some pertinent remarks by Mrs. G. M. 
Crawford. This volume, entitled “ Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth,” * is not one that can be recommended as the history prize for a 
young ladies’ school. Its perusal awakens reflections of a certain sort, 
especially at a time when economy in the public service is the order of the 
day, and when (as ought to be the case) the smallest saving in public 
expenditure is held to be a matter of high congratulation. 

“Madame de Staél” ® is the subject of a new volume of the Eminent 
Women Series. The opening chapters contain a sketch of Madame 
Necker, “ pale, subdued in manner, restrained in gesture, surrounded 
with respectful adorers, revered by her husband, and flattered by her 
friends,” and against this background stands out vividly the figure of her 
daughter, “a woman overflowing with passion, energy, and intellect, 
large of person, loud of voice, careless in attire.” Miss Duffy’s graphic 
and sympathetic pen renders the famous personages who appear on the 
scenes very real and life-like. For most of these, Madame de Staél 
seems to have felt that admiration which with her “meant always the 
most ungrudging friendship.” “She had indeed a royal indifference to 
the defects of great minds. It was only the greatness she cared for.” 
There is an interesting chapter on Madame de Staél and Napoleon, and 
a glimpse of Madame Récamier, whom Chateaubriand addressed as “ trés 
belle et trés charmante, when she was seventy and blind,” and whose 
letters from Madame de Staéi abound in such sentences as “ you are 
exquisite,’ “you are beautiful,” “ you reign as a queen over sentiment.” 
The book concludes with a brief criticism of Madame de Staél as an 
authoress and an outline of her writings. Her thought was too brilliant, 


* Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Port th; or, How the Duke of Richmond 
gained his Pension.” With portraits, facsimile letter, &c., and a preface by Mrs. G. 
M. Crawford. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co, 1887. 

5 **Madame de Staél.” By Bella Duffy. Eminent Women Series. London: W 
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too passionate, too concentrated to be long at a time on the same high 
level, and hence it is in single sentences rather than general impression 
that the value of her work lies. 

The recent additions to the “ Men of the Bible” series show a great 
inequality in the work of the writers. Of the two biographies before 
us it may justly be said that one is pious but poor, and the other re- 
ligious and invaluable. Professor Milligan’s biography of Elijah ° is not 
only disappointing but it is even exasperating. It is to be regretted 
that the most dramatic life of the series has been assigned to the pen of 
so unpicturesque and pietistically prolix a writer as Dr. Milligan has 
now proved himself to be. The Biblical story of the Israelitish prophet 
pourtrays him as a bold heroic seer who never appeared upon the stage 
of public events but as the central figure. From the moment when- he 
is introduced with effective abruptness as loftily declaring to King 
Ahab that a great drought should afflict his country, he is never 
commonplace, but surrounded with mystery and endowed with marvel- 
lous powers. He appears and disappears at moments when scenic 
fitness requires it, until he finally is swept away from sight, amid a 
tragic spectacle of glowing chariots and horses of fire, accompanied by 
the roar of a mighty whirlwind. Professor Milligan has failed to add 
any beauty to the story as it stands in the First Book of Kings, and has 
frittered away much of its force. In the most moving scenes he pauses 
to turn aside into verbose sermonic meanderings concerning the pious 
lessons which are to be learned in the first, second, and third places, as 
though he were addressing a Sunday School. Even when essaying to 
depict the thrilling scene on Mount Carmel, wherein the mighty man, 
with very human gibes and flouts and sneers, goaded the wretched 
priests of Baal to outrageous madness, Professor Milligan interpolates 
his tiresome religious reflections. Nor is the book redeemed by evi- 
dences of any great research, or of any peculiar knowledge, or of any 
originality of thought.. It seems to have been written for devout 
readers only, and such persons will find in it many exhortations of a 
solemn nature. 

It is refreshing and exhilarating to turn to Archdeacon Farrar’s con- 
tribution to the same series. This is an excellent critical history of 
King Solomon’ and his times. It is full of brightness, it overflows 
with interesting lore, and it exhibits on every page evidences of great 
research, profound erudition, and accomplished scholarship. Dr. Farrar’s 
exegetical criticisms of such of the writings of Solomon as have been 
preserved, and of those writings which have erroneously been attributed 
to that royal author, are peculiarly attractive because of their enlightened 
unconventionality, and will be of especial value to the student of divinity 
because of the vast amount of the solid learning which they contain. 

Lady Lytton® during her life was perhaps harshly judged, it seeming 
incredible that a popular author like Bulwer Lytton, whose works 
contain such lofty, pure, and tender sentiment, could be guilty of mean 
and brutal conduct toa woman. But Miss Devey’s vindication contains 
plenty of evidence, not counting Lady Lytton’s own journal, to prove the 


6 ‘¢Blijah: His Life and Times.” By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 
7 *‘Soloman: His Life and Times.” By Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 
aie Life J Louisa Lady Lytton.” By Louisa Devey. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
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truth of her words, that “ her existence was one great agony” through 
the relentless persecution of her husband and his agents. From the year 
of her marriage to the close of Lord Lytton’s life she was the victim of 
every kind of moral and physical outrage, and though the virulence of her 
utterances, written and spoken, deserves perhaps some slight condemnation, 
excuse must be admitted when the provocation was so extreme. At the 
time of her introduction into society, Rosina Wheeler was “ one of the 
most, if not the most beautiful girl that was ever seen.” She seems, too, 
to have been endowed with high intellectual capacity, literary talent, 
acknowledged even by her husband, a keen sense of humour, ready wit, 
and a power of mimicry, which last quality did not tend to smoothe the 
troubled waters of her life. Such was the gifted Irish girl who, at a 
literary réunion in 1825, captivated Mr. Lytton Bulwer, who appeared to 
her then “ more thoroughbred-looking than any one else in the room ”— 
rather a contrast to the “ Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, of whom, on being 
congratulated on her husband ‘ making a lady of her,’ she replied, ‘ She 
wished she could return the compliment, and make a gentleman of him.’”’ 
Within a year of the marriage, and only a month before the birth of her 
child, we read of the first “deplorable incident”—an act of personal 
violence which would have disgraced a drunken costermonger in the 
Seven Dials. This episode was followed by others of a similar kind, not 
the least brutal of which occurred at his own dinner-table, when he 
“made his teeth meet in her cheek,” simply because she had asked for 
money for necessary household expenses. Next came desertion, and 
then infidelity, which was discovered by Lady Bulwer’s hurrying up 
to town to see her husband, who had feigned severe illness as an excuse 
for not visiting her. The result was a separation from her husband and 
the deprivation of her children. Driven from the house where her 
daughter was dying, goaded to desperation by the insults of her tyrant 
and his agent, “ the reptile Loader,” the injured wife at length found the 
consolation of revenge by exposing her husband’s conduct on the hustings 
at Hertford. Her eloquent and pathetic address to his constituents won 
the sympathy of all present, and, to quote an eye-witness, “ All Sir Liar’s 
pride, vanity, humbug, fell before one swoop of his wife’s fan.” Her 
triumph, though, was short-lived, and but paved the way to Lord Lytton’s 
final expedient—the incarceration of his wife in a madhouse, which 
infamous plot was not altogether successful, for the scandal was so great 
that the Queen herself insisted on her liberation or the resignation of 
her husband, whe was then Colonial Secretary. After this event. active 
cruelties ceased, but her embarrassments and miseries continued until 
death relieved her from the weariness she touchingly describes in her 
epitaph : 
** Long has been the way, and very dreary, 
With heavy clouds of blackest wrongs o’ercast ; 
But the pilgrim, spent and weary, 
Gladly sees the goal at last.” 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


A TRANSLATION of “Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs,”! by Miss Alma 
Strettell, has agreeably disappointed us. Hand-made paper, broad mar- 
gins, and a binding of sea-green “ Liberty ” silk, Jed us to fear, if not to 
expect, a huge minus quantity of matter and sense within. Far from 
that, the translations are at once faithful and elegant, while the Intro- 
duction ably summarizes the various shapes which rustic improvisations 
assume among the gipsies of Spain, and the peasants of Sicily and 
Tuscany. Cantes Flamencos, or Gipsy Songs, are divided into Soleares, 
which resemble the ordinary Spanish couplet ; the Seguidilla Jitana, a 
quatrain in which the second and fourth lines rhyme, and the third is 
longer than the rest ; Serranas, Peteneras, and Deblas, which are modi- 
fications of the Seguidilla. Of Flamencos songs in general Miss Strettell 
writes : “ The finest of them are tragic in tone, sometimes crudely realistic, 
restless, despairing, revengeful ; all are characteristic of a race mysterious 
in its origin, wandering for centuries among alien peoples, down-trodden, 
suspected and scorned.’ The following stanza is a Seguidilla: 


“ A plague upon thee, Death 
hat such dréad power is thine ; 
My comrade thon hast taken from my side, 
And a little son of mine.” 


Of the sweeter and tenderer Rispetti or of the three-lined Stornelli, be- 
ginning often with the name of a flower (“Flower of the Clove! All 
the Latin I construe is amo, I love,” is Mr. Browning’s version of a 
Stornello), we can only say that they are the offspring of Italian not 
“ Lusitanian summers.” They are cast in a happier mould. The illus- 
trations by Messrs. John E. Sargent, Edwin Abbey, &c., if they do not 
fall below the “ dignity of art,” are a little above the comprehension of 
the uninitiated. We have an odd fancy that a picture should depict 
something, not suggest anything or nothing. 

“Underwoods,”” by Robert Louis Stevenson, exhibit the delightful 
talent of the author. They express thoughts which, if not original, are. 
uncommon, and they express them with a nice choice of language and 
melodiously. Some of these metrical studies are descriptive of Scottish 
scenery, scenery well out of reach of the cockney tourist; others are 
addressed to contemporaries, to Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Henry James, 
&e.; while others again, and we like these the best, touch on the author’s 
family, and their great work of lighthouse building. Ne guid nimis / 
Nothing is overdone, nothing is in bad taste, nor is there thought or 
fancy that stands outside the pale of just feeling and proper use. In 
spite, however, of many excellences, Mr. Stevenson’s verse does not strike 
us as natural. “Culm is well,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold; but Mr. 
Stevenson’s poems are calm with the calmness which is born of literary 
triumph, not with the native quiet of a gentle unassuming temper. It may 
become the mode to address ‘poems to hares and to daisies, and lesser 


1 «¢Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs.” Translated by Alma Strettell. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

2 “‘Underwoods.’’ By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto & Windus, 
Piccadilly. 1887. | 
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Celandines, but not so will the writer attain to the humility of Cowper, or 
the simplicity of Wordsworth. Of the poems in English we prefer that 
to “ The House Beautiful,” and that “To my Father.’’ Of the poems in 
“Scots,” so far as we are able to judge, “The Blast ’’ has most of the 
spirit and humour of Burns. Most indeed of the Scottish poems are 
admirable. 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s “ Prince Lucifer” is a kind of inverted Faust. 
The scene is laid in an Alpine valley ; the hero, Prince Lucifer, is a king 
in retirement, who has refused to reign, except on his own terms; the 
heroine, Eve, is a shepherdess, A certain Count Abdiel, who has accom- 
panied the prince in his voluntary exile, plays the réle of a mild Mephis- 
topheles. The village priest, Father Gabriel; Adam, a gravedigger ; and 
Elspeth, in love with Abdiel, make up the dramatis persone. The 
Matterhorn, the Weisshorn, and the Visp Thal torrent intermingle 
lyric strain, by way of chorus. The story is very prettily told, and in 
many passages the language is highly poetical. The moral is hard to 
seek. Prince Lucifer and Eve at first set at naught the marriage bond, 
and only after the death of an infant submit to be married. Count Abdiet 
and Elspeth marry and find but little profit therein. Prince Lucifer is 
naturally a law to himself,and mocks at creeds. Father Gabriel proclaims 
the old faith, and the sixth act ends with the Doxology. Mr. Austin, in a mag- 
r. icent eulogy, dedicates his play as a belated Jubilee offering to the Queen. 

“ Deus Homo,”’* by J. 8. Fletcher, is a profession of religious faith. 
The stanzas, in the metre of “In Memoriam,” are sonorous, but disconnected 
and wanting in point. “ Midnight in the Strand,” a character poem of 
the type made familiar by Mr. G. R. Sims, is pathetic, if commonplace. 
“The Living Presence,”’ while it recalls a sonnet of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, 
is pathetic without being commonplace. 

“My Ladies’ Sonnets,”° by Richard Le Gallienne, appears in the 
daintiest guise. If the grey and white binding has an antique air, the 
verses themselves are in the newest mode. They play round thoughts 
rather than express them, and they depend for their charm on the lavish 
use of such words and phases as are most in vogue. Still they are not 
without a tender grace of their own, and they please. But we advise 
M. Le Gallienne not to interpose between Mr. Lang and the “ Odour of 
Morocco,” “ Elzevirs,” &c. Suwm cuique. 

We have received three more volumes from Messrs. Vizetelly’s “ Mer- 
maid Series:” ® The second volume of Beaumont and Fletcher, prefaced 
by an extract from the “ Address to the Reader,’ contributed by the 
poet Shirley to the folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s works, 
published in 1647, contains “ King and no King,” “ Boadicea,” “The 
Spanish Curate,” “ The Faithful Shepherdess,” and “ Valentinian.” The 
first volume consisted of “ The Maid’s Tragedy,” “ Philastre,” “The Wild 
Goose Chase,” “ Thierry and Theodoret,” and “The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.” It must therefore be allowed that an admirable selection has 
been made, and that in these as in the preceding volumes we have really 
been given “ The best plays of the Old Dramatists.’’ The first volume 


My Prince Lucifer.” By Alfred Austin. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
4 “ Deus Homo.” By J. 8. Fletcher. London: Robert Washbourne. 1887. 
5 «* My Ladies’ Sonnets.” By Richard Le Gallienne. . Privately printed. 1887. 
8 «Best Plays of the Old Dramatists.” Beaumont and Fletcher: Part II. Philip 
ee : Part I. William Congreve. (Mermaid Series.) London: Vizetelly & Co. 
7. 
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of two to be devoted to Philip Massenger, with introduction and notes 
by Mr. A. Symons, contains “ The Duke of Milan,” “A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” “ The Great Duke of Florence,” “The Maid of Honour,’’ 
and “ The City Madam.” Here again the selection is unexceptionable. The 
last volume of this delightful series which we have to acknowledge to-day 
contains the whole “ Théatre ” of Congreve. There is a short critical pre- 
face, by Mr. A. C. Ewald, which gives a elear and just view both of the 
works of Congreve and of the age which gave them both. It is followed 
by a notice of Congreve, taken from Macaulay’s well-known essay on “The 
Comic Dramatists of the Restoration,” which, in our opinion, the editor has 
shown much judgment in preferring to any other introduction that could 
have been penned. For among all the admirable introductory essays with 
which previous volumes of this series have been adorned, Lord Macaulay’s 
notice on Congreve seems to us to stand out like a gem. 

From Messrs. Triibner’s “ Oriental Series,’ we have Mr. R. N. Cust’s 
“Linguistic and Oriental Essays.”’ It is a large volume worthily 
occupied. It is impossible in the space at our command to adequately 
pass in review the vast body of opinion on Indian topics, linguistic, 
political, economic and social, which is comprised in these essays. Essays, 
such as that “ On the origin of the Indian Alphabet,” “ On the Races, Reli- 
gions, and Languages of India,’’ and several more of a similar character, can 
only be criticized by experts, though they may be read with interest and 
instruction by any educated man. Of the essays bearing on Indian 
politics and social order, it is perceptible from their tone throughout that 
they are the outcome of long experience, of anxious thought, and of 
heartfelt interest in the subject races among whom the author has so 
long lived and ruled. 

From Messrs. Putnam’s “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,’ we have “ Head- 
long Hall and Nightmare Abbey,” *® by Thomas Love Peacock, who 
wrote in the first quarter of the preseut century. His tales are a kind of 
farcical satires. They ridicule the opinions and the social customs 
prevalent in his day. Some of those opinions are now all but forgotten, 
for new ones, perhaps hardly less absurd ; and of the customs he satirized, 
many are changed—not always for the better. But still a residuum 
remains, sufficiently large and important to secure the satirical sketches 


in “Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey” from being regarded as_ 


out of date. They are very clever, undoubtedly, and show great insight, 
sound sense, and a keen perception of the ludicrous side of any theory 
propounded. But they are nevertheless farcical. [here is, properly 
speaking, no delineation of character. Each person presented is but a 
personification of some opinion or theory, which is reduced to absurdity by 
being carried to farcical excess. Clever, extravagant talk is the staple of 
the book, but what action there is, is pure farce. Of the two, “ Headlong 
Hall” is much the best and most amusing. “ Nightmare Abbey ” is even 
more farcical, and its satire is less keen and well aimed. We know not 
where the Edinburgh Reviewer of 1839, from whose arti¢le a long extract is 
prefixed, got all his minute, carefully balanced views on the mental gifts 
and shortcomings of the author of “ Headlong Hall,” &&.; we cannot find 
any ground for them in the writings from which they profess to be taken, 


7 “Linguistic and Oriental Essays from 1847 to 1887.”” Second Series. By Robert 
Needham Cust, LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1887. 
8 «‘Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey.” By Thomas Love Peacock. “Select 
Tales from the Gesta Romanorum.” New York and London: |G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
The Knickerbocker Press. 1887. 
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and we confess they seem to us mere words, skilfully strung together to 
form an article. One word as to Messrs. Putnam’s share of the work. 
They are the prettiest little volumes imaginable. We never saw such 
fine and graceful “tooling’’ executed on cloth as is to be seen on the 
backs of the Knickerbocker Series. The sides are decked in a tiny 
patterned chintz of gold and turquoise blue, which is nothing less than 
charming. The type and paper, too, are choice. But it seems to us a 
grave error to alter the spelling and division of words in a reprint of an 
English author. Americans are free to think “labor’’ and “ nat-ure” 
improvements on “labour” and “na-ture,” but it is an anachronism to 
introduce such innovations into an English book dating from the first 
years of the century. A still more glaring anachronism is to represent an 
Englishman giving a Welsh gravedigger a “dollar.” In 1816 it is 
improbable that either the donor or the recipient would ever have seen 
one. Another volume from the same series is “Select Tales from the 
Gesta Romanorum.” Their interest, as it seems to us,is extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic; that is to say, the collection of didactic stories known as 
the “ Gesta Romanorum’”’ is interesting from the fact that it has served 
as a sort ‘of quarry out of which subsequent writers have hewn the 
material for fictions far more celebrated and more pleasing than the 
originals can pretend to be. Again, from the point of view of folk-lore, 
it is curious to observe how the stock of popular fiction has gone round the 
world, and descended through theages. But the “Gesta’’ in themselves 
do not seem to us very amusing. Some of them are neither “vero” nor 
“ben trovato;” for instance, “The Proud Emperor,” whose old wolf-dog 
failed to recognize him when he appeared in the guise of a beggar, is 
an ignorant slander on canine sagacity and fidelity. 

“The Lost Wedding-ring,”® by Mrs. Winter and Mrs. Boy, is an 
amusing, whimsical little book, and capital reading all through. The 
two friends live ina flat under the eaves of a house in New York. They 
call it “ All the Year Round,” and have on their cards and notepaper 
“A.T.Y. RB.” Their little méndge includes all sorts of contrivances for 
their comfort. The household consists of the writer, Mrs. Pixey Winter, 
who is a widow, and her friend Mrs. Letitia Boy, who is separated from 
her husband ; and last, but not least important, little Jack, the child of 
Mrs. Boy, who is worshipped by both ladies and by their coloured servant 
Amanda. Mrs. Winter takes up writing on the marriage question, and 
various astounding theories are propounded by her and her friend in their 
efforts to clear up their own doubts and misgivings on the momentous 
subject. Mrs. Boy never writes, but is an eager talker, and an interested 
and delighted listener; indeed, it is probably with the loving purpose of 
consoling her that Mrs. Winter propounds her wild theories. She her- 
self is a thoroughly loving woman, and, by the light of an exquisite 
passage in the book, we know that she has tasted the bliss of conaubial 
life, and heard “ the voice that breathed o’er Eden.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has devoted a “ thin memorial volume ” 
to the history of “ Jack the Fisherman,” ! which, like most of her tales, 
is tender and pathetic, and its realism, though terribly tragical, is not 
offensive. Poor Jack is an hereditary drunkard. At the age of twelve 
he is brought home dead drunk on a “ bob-sled.’”” He has many glimpses 

® «The Lost Wedding-ring.’”’” By Mrs. Winter and Mrs. Boy. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1887 


10 “Jack the Fisherman,” By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston and New York : 
Houghton & Co. 
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of better things, and often says and believes he is quite * reformed.” But 
alas! Qui a bu boira. The poor wretch goes from bad) to worse, till his 
miserable career ends in murder and suicide. 

We learn, without surprise, from the title-page of f* Kaloolah,’”! by 
Dr. W.S. Mayo, that the work has already reached its thirtieth thousand. 
It is just the book to command an extensive circulation It has the same 
qualities as have obtained such wide popularity for the romances of Captain 
Mayne Reid and those of Jules Verne. Indeed, at a considerable distance, 
it follows in the footsteps of “ Robinson Crusoe ” and “ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 
It abounds in wild adventures by land and sea, in hairbreadth escapes, 
ingenious expedients by means of which men placed in Se circum- 





stances triumph over what seem to be overwhelming difficulties and 
irremediable disasters. To crown all, “ Kaloolah” has : strong spice of 


the marvellous, rendered acceptable, if not entirely credible, by skilful 
realistic treatment. This last quality has in itself been sufficient to 
make the fortune of Jules Verne’s books. Men, and still more boys, 
always have loved marvels, and always will. The drawbacks to Dr. 
Mayo’s marvels—otherwise excellent both in inventive power and narra- 
tive skill—are attempts at fine writing and the use of long and difficult 
words. If his tales were told with half the matter-of-fact simplicity of 
“Robinson Crusoe” he would stand a chance of becoming a classic. We 
must add that the abundant illustrations, to which the large size of the 
pages give ample scope, are of unusual excellence. 

“A Professor of Alchemy,”! by Mr. Percy Ross, in| tho life-story of 
Denis Zachaire, a French alchemist of the sixteenth century. The 
biographical framework is taken partly from the opusculum which 
Zachaire has left—“ De la Philosophie naturelle des Metaux ”’—and 
partly from Figuier’s “Les Alchemistes.” From these materials Mr. 
Ross has worked up what may be termed a biogeaphicap romance. The 
story is utterly tragical, and is powerfully told. Great! pains have evi- 
dently been taken to preserve the medisval tone of thought and feeling, 
but nineteenth-century ethics and sentiment will ungvoidably intrude 
themselves. The book is printed on such extravagantly thick paper that 
what looks like a formidable volume furnishes but a couple ob hours’ reading. 

The little volume of “ Indian Fables,” collected and edited by Mr. 
Ramaswami Raju, is interesting, were it only as a new proof that the 
stock fables which are current all over the world ayo pretty nearly 
identical in substance, though varying in form. Many \of the fables in 
the present volume are spirited and pointed, and some are humorous, 
though the best of them fall far short of the terseness, wit, and gaiety 
of La Fontaine, the prince of fabulists. But it is in the moral which is 
appended to each fable that this inferiority is most observable. For 
instance, in the fable of “ The Lion and the Gadfly,’ ” the moral, “ Nothing 
like forgiving, for it gives the humblest an opportunity of helping the 
highest,” is clumsy and ponderous, compared with “‘ On 4 souvent besoin 


de plus petit que soi.’ 
Of “ Marzio’s Crucifix,’’* by Mr. Marion Crawford, we have already 


11 “ Kaloolah: The Adventures of Jonathan Romer.” By W. 8. Mayo. Thirtieth 
Thousand. Knickerbocker Press: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 
12 “ A Professor of Alchemy” (Denis Zachaire). By Percy Ross. London: George 


Redway. 1887. 
sat oa Fables.” Collected and Edited by P. V. Ramaswami Raju, Barrister- 


at-Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1887. 
44 “ Marzio’s Crucifix.” By Marion Crawford. Two vols. London: Macmillan 
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spoken witb marked commendation, when it appeared in the last yearly 
volume of the English Illustrated Magazine. It is one of those studies of 
Roman life, drawn from deep and accurate knowledge of all classes of 
society in the “ Eternal City,” in which Mr. Crawford is perhaps unri- 
valled. It is a slighter work than “ Saracinesea,” and its actors move ina 
much humbler sphere ; but it has the same charm, consisting partly in 
style and partly in the close and striking delineation of interesting types 
of human character. 

“ Poor Nellie’? is a sad falling off from “ My Trivial Life,” which was 
favourably noticed in the WESTMINSTER Review some few yearsago. It 
is one of those horrible tragedies which novelists would do well to avoid. 
Another grievous fault is that characters of the most revolting perversity 
are dwelt upon with apparent zest, whole volumes being taken up with 
descriptions, more than half admiring, of the mental workings of a woman 
who is the ne plus ultra of hypocrisy and self-seeking. 

“ For this velief much thanks.”’!® After the dismal tragedies to which 
our novelists are so prone to treat us, the Lady Augusta Noel’s book, 
called “ Hithersea Mere,” lulls us in a blessed repose as we linger over 
its smooth and graceful pages. She writes well, and has the power of 
charming her readers without exciting them unduly—of enlisting their 
sympathies without irritating their susceptibilities. Now and again we 
are reminded of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels ; none the less, “ Hithersea Mere ” 
is original and unhackneyed. We have read it with what Charles 
Lamb so well expressed as “ composure and placid delight.” 

“The New Antigone ””’ is a carefully constructed and highly interest- 
ing novel. The main subject is a most difficult one to meddle with, but 
the author has manipulated it with rare skill and delicacy. Besides the 
idyllic romance contained in the story, and the many powerful and 
dramatic scenes to which it gives rise, the pessimistic creed of the Nihilists 
is expounded, and the disastrous consequences of their despairing theories, 
and their contempt of all laws and institutions, are handied in a masterly 
style. Its votaries are, without exception, the most miserable of beings. 
They prate of their love for humanity, while their cherished aim is whole- 
sale murder. The chiefs and most zealous workers in this dreadful 
brotherhood are its most frequent victims. We abstain from more detailed 
analysis of this striking novel, for we would not willingly diminish the 
zest with which it will be read, by forestalling its incidents. 

“Can it be True?” ’® We should hardly think so, but for Mr. Cliffe’s 
assurance that his story is no fiction. It is a dull book, opening in an 
atmosphere of squalor, from which it never entirely frees itself; and the 
ups and downs of fortune which so rapidly and unaccountably befall several 
of the characters, make a perpetual see-saw, which would be comic if it 
were not profoundly tiresome. Unpleasant subjects, poorly treated, do 
not repay criticism. 


1° “Poor Nellie.” By the author of “ My Trivial Life and Misfortune.” Three 
vols. London: Messrs, Blackwood. 1887. 

16 “Hithersea Mere.” By Lady Augusta Noel. Three vols. London and New 
York: Macmillan. 1887. 

7 “The New Antigone.” A Romance. Three vols. London: Macmillan. 1887. 

78 “Can it be True?” By Francis Henry Cliffe. London: Remington & Co. 1887. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


THERE is perhaps only one spectacle more ridiculous than the British 
public “in one of its periodical fits of morality,’ and that is the 
British public in one of its periodical fits of panic. This spectacle 
has had almost a continuous run during the past month. There was, 
however, a special nerformance on Sunday, November 13, when all 
the Queen's horses and all the Queen’s men were trotted out to pre- 
veut a public meeting in Trafalgar Square. The stage managers, Mr. 
Matthews and SirCharles Warren,received such handsome compliments 
‘ that a further performance was arranged during the following weeks. 
All the London magistrates sat for three days running in two successive 
weeks (November 17-19 and 24—26) to enroll special constables, and at 
the present time there is hardly a “young blood” in the town who 
is not provided with a badge anda baton. This new “ demonstration 
of the unemployed” hardly came up, indeed, to the expectations of 
its promoters, for whilst they confidently spoke of 50,000, and even 
100,000 men as eager to enlist under Sir Charles Warren’s orders, the 
actual number has barely reached 15,000. Still, even so, there has 
been nothing like it since the Fenian and the French scares, The 
Tory papers have been loud in their praises of the “ firmness ” and 
“courage” of the Government; and in the presence of a grave 
national danger, even party differences have to some extent dis- 
appeared. It is a time, people have felt, to stand shoulder to 
shoulder when London is threatened by—speeches from a hair-cutter, 
a trousers-presser, and a house-painter. 

Ridiculous as were the events of the months in their origin, yet 
in their consequences they have been both serious and significant. 
Something was said in these columns last month of the true character 
of the “ Unemployed Nuisance.” As it began, so it continued. So 
long as the authorities left the speakers alone, the meetings were not 
disorderly. A little violent language was sometimes used, and a 
good deal of foolish language always. An element of disturbance 
was, however, quickly introduced by the extraordinary vacillation of 
the Government. One day a meeting was protected, another day it 
was prevented ; and finally, as if to show that the resources of inep- 
titude were still unexhausted, the police dispersed a meeting in the 
morning and sanctioned it in the afternoon (November 4). On 
the same day a meeting of local shop-keepers and others was held, at 
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which strong resolutions were passed, calling upon the Government 
to prevent the meetings altogether. There was undoubtedly some- 
thing to be said for their view. The right to hold occasional public 
meetings in a particular place is one thing; the right for one set of 
people to permanently occupy it for that purpose is another. To do 
the unemployed justice, it would probably never have occurred to 
them to treat Trafalgar Square as a kind of entrenched camp of their 
own, if the Chief Commissioner of Works had not explicitly declared 
in the House of Commons (August 25) that he had “neither the 
will nor the power” to turn them out. A Cabinet Council, however, 
was held on November 3, and a few days later the will of the 
shop-keepers was done. ‘The difficulty had been how, with any 
pretence of legal sanction, to do it; for even those who clamoured 
most loudly for the suppression of the meetings were obviously 
doubtful of the legality of any such course, The Standard had 
frankly suggested to Sir Charles Warren and Mr. Matthews 
that the only thing for it was “a little straining of the law” 
(November 7). The next day the hint was taken. Sir Charles 
Warren, “ with the sanction of the Secretary of State and the con- 
currence of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings,” issued a proclamation, to the effect that “until further 
intimation no public meetings will be allowed to assemble in Trafalgar 
Square, nor will speeches be allowed to be delivered therein.” The 
approbation of those who advocated straining the law was of course 
assured beforehand ; but what created some surprise, and what shows 
very forcibly the extent of the panic, was the cheerful alacrity with 
which even Liberal organs endorsed the first attack that had been 
made for thirty-five years on the right of public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square. Such endorsement was the more astonish- 
ing for there was no allusion whatever in the proclamation 
itself to any statute or statutes under which it professed to be 
issued. The secret, however, was let out a few days later by the 
Home Secretary in answer to a deputation from the shop-keepers. 
“Trafalgar Square,” he said (Nov. 11)—in words which are likely to 
become historical— was the property of the Crown; every person 
who set foot upon it was a trespasser, and the Crown had as much 
right to forbid the public to enter as any nobleman had to lock the 
gates of his park.” 

It was not to be expected that such doctrine as this would pass 
unchallenged. The right of the public to meet in Trafalgar Square 
had been recognized by every preceding government since the square 
was laid out. Indeed the existence of this right was the main argu- 
ment used by Mr, Walpole on a famous occasion to justify his 
exclusion of demonstrations from Hyde Park. “It was inex- 
pedient,” he said (July 24, 1866), “that meetings of a political 
character should be held in Hyde Park,” but he had given instruc- 
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tions to the police “not to prevent, or in any way interfere with,” 
such meetings in Trafalgar Square. Having been thus driven from 
Park to Square in 1866, the people naturally declined to be 
driven—without a protest—from Square to Park in 1887. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Sir Charles Warren’s proclamation 
would in any case have been contested; but the resolve to take this 
course was strengthened by further circumstances which remain 
to be noticed. The proclamation had professedly been issued to 
stop the daily meetings of the unemployed ; but it so happened that 
some time previously a political demonstration to protest against Mr. 
O’Brien’s imprisonment had been fixed for Sunday, November 13. 
There was a clear distinction between the two cases, and the Home 
Secretary, in his speech to the shop-keepers’ demonstration, had him- 
self insisted upon it. He emphatically denied that the Government 
had any intention of “ curtailing liberty of speech and right of public 
meeting in the metropolis.” The gatherings of the unemployed, he 
explained, were not bond fide public meetings at all; whilst with 
regard to such meetings, although no one was allowed in the square, 
except by permission of the Queen, yet “ that permission was ordin- 
arily extended, and would be extended to any bond fide meeting, any 
real bond fide political meeting, sought to be held there.” A more 
injudicious, not to say infatuated, utterance could hardly be imagined, 
when one knows that the Government had all the while determined 
to suppress—at the point of the bayonet, if necessary—such a “ real 
bond fide political meeting ” only two days later. This, however, was 
by no means the only piece of ineptitude on Mr. Matthews’s part. 
On Saturday, November 12, Mr. Cuninghame Graham, a Scotch 
Radical M.P., who had arranged to speak at the O’Brien meeting, 
had an interview with the Home Secretary, and was informed that, 
although ministers meant to put down the meeting “ at any cost,” 
they were yet most anxious to have the legalitity of their action 
brought before a judicial tribunal. Here, again, was a distinct in- 
vitation to the conveners of the bond fide political meeting to put in 
an appearance next day, and by demanding admission to the square, 
afford ministers the opportunity for which they professed to be not 
only ready but anxious, 

In what fashion the persons who endeavoured to act upon the 
Home Secretary’s hint were treated by the police force under his 
orders is so little likely to be forgotten as to make any recital here 
superfluous. But it may be well to place a few important facts on 
record. The only serious rioting occurred at the various points on 
the approaches to the square at which the police attacked and dis- 
persed the processions. So successful was this manceuvre on Sir 
Charles Warren’s part (or trap, one should perhaps call it, for he had 
kept back his proclamation forbidding processions till four o'clock 
on the previous evening) that the main body of the processionists 
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never reached the square at all. Meanwhile, an enormous crowd of 
curious spectators had collected there, and no disorder whatever arose 
until the police charged the crowd by way of “ moving” it “ on.” 
The statements assiduously put out in Tory journals with regard to 
the dangerous nature of the gathering were pure fabrications. This 
fact was at once conclusively and amusingly illustrated in the case of 
the Times, which in its editorial columns described “ the mob” as a 
set of “‘ howling roughs,” brought together by “simple love of dis- 
order and hope of plunder.” By some curious oversight one of its 
reporters was allowed to tell the truth, and to bear testimony that 
the demonstrators “‘ assembled without noise and disorder,’ and that 
“there were hardly any members of that class of persons generally 
designated roughs to be seen among them!” It would be unjust to 
attribute deliberate falsehood to the Tory press. The panic-stricken 
eye is ipso facto disqualified from seeing straight. The panic was by 
no means abated by the two hundred or more heads which Sir 
Charles Warren’s men had bruised or broken before night closed on 
what has been christened “ Bloody Sunday.” The special constables 
were at once enrolled; and Mr. Matthews informed a deputation 
(November 18) that even bond fide meetings in the square would still 
be forbidden for fear of the inability of the police to prevent a dis- 
turbance of the peace. The Radical Clubs had meanwhile abandoned 
their original idea of again contesting the square—a decision to which 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone largely contributed. ‘“ It appears to me 
indisputable,” he wrote, “ that, until a decision can be had, it is the 
duty of every citizen to refrain from all resistance to the decision of 
the Executive Government, which is clearly entitled to administer 
the laws according to what it may be advised is their true construc- 
tion.” This “indisputable ” proposition Mr. Goschen (at Manchester, 
November 16) was not slow to apply from London to Ireland. A 
still weaker element in Mr. Gladstone’s attitude was revealed by the 
conduct of the Government with regard to the legal testing of their 
action. Two possible test cases were at their disposal. On 
November 11 Mr. W. Saunders, formerly M.P. for Hull, had defied 
Sir Charles Warren’s order by holding a pretence of a meeting, but 
had used no force whatever. On the following Sunday Mr. Cuning- 
hame Graham, M.P., and John Burns, the Socialist, had approached 
the police cordon, demanded admission, and been arrested. This 
latter attempt, said the apologists of the Government (including, in- 
ferentially, Mr. Gladstone himself), was unjustifiable as the legal 
question had already been raised by Mr. Saunders. When, however, 
this gentleman’s case came into court (November 17), the Government 
incontinently ran away from it. Mr. Saunders begged and implored for 
a conviction, against which he might appeal, but the Treasury counsel 
was obdurate in insisting on the hollowness of the Government's 
case. The legal cobwebs about the Queen’s property which Mr. 
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Matthews had so carefully collected from the cupboards of the Home 
Office, were brushed aside, and Sir Charles Warren’s proclamation 
- was admitted to be a piece of waste paper, since it had no legal 
sanction behind it. Meanwhile, Mr. Graham’s case was complicated 
by the savage attacks which were made upon him by the police, and 
which they met by counter-charges of riotous conduct on his part. 
It is clear, therefore, that if the people had anticipated Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice, and abstained from the attempted meeting on Sunday 
(November 13), relying on the test case of Mr. Saunders, they would 
have been, in colloquial phrase, completely “ sold,” and the right of 
public meeting in Trafalgar Square would have been gone by default. 
No one who values the liberties of British citizens could have desired 
such a result. ‘“ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” That the 
vigilance was in this case attended by some violence, is due to nothing 
but the vacillation of a feebly forcible Ministry. 

The British public is constitutionally unable to think of more 
than one thing at a time; andthe excitement attending the suppres- 
sion of the meeting on Bloody Sunday has largely obscured the 
object for which the meeting was called. Yet in Ireland itself the 
treatment of Mr. O’Brien in Tullamore Gaol (whither, after his con- 
viction on October 31, he was secretly removed from Cork) is exciting 
the keenest interest and the deepest animosity. It is not perhaps 
very easy to sympathize with the extreme importance which the Irish 
people attach to their hero abstaining from “wearing the blue ;” 
but it is impossible not to feel indignation at a Government which 
refuses to make any distinction between ordinary criminals and 
political opponents. For Mr. O’Brien’s offence, it cannot be too 
often recalled, was only that he advised tenants not to let them- 
selves be cheated out of the benefit of the new Land Act. Bya 
curious coincidence his term of imprisonment has already been 
marked by the most conclusive justification of his “crime.” Amongst 
the severest sentences yet inflicted under the Crimes Act have been 
those on some tenants at New Ross for obstructing Colonel Totten- 
ham’s evictors. A few days later Colonel Tottenham was himself at 
the judgment bar before the Land Commissioners, who. mulcted him 
in reductions of rent beside which the proposals of the Plan of 
Campaign were wildly liberal to the landlords. In one case the 
rent was reduced from £18 14s. 6d. to £2 15s. Yet if the 
tenant “owed” a year’s arrears of that £18 14s. 6d., he could 
be turned out on the roadside, and if his neighbours protested 
they would be sent to six months’ hard labour. One understands 
in the face of such disclosures as this why the Government 
arrested Mr. Wilfrid Blunt (October 24) for fear that he might 
make a speech about Lord Clanricarde’s evictions, and have put 
the English labour delegate, Mr. Doughty (November 16), under lock 
and key, so that he may go about and see how Irish tenants are 
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coerced no more. Such is the system which Lord Hartington has 
been stumping the country during the month to say is the one 
thing needful for the solution of the Irish difficulty and for the 
vindication of the elementary principles of justice and order! 

In another speech (November 1) Lord Hartington declared that 
the difficulties in the way of common action between Tories and 
Liberal Unionists will be less in the ensuing session than in the last. 
If this be so, the Liberal Unionists must be prepared to swallow a 
further instalment of their principles. The Tory caucus met at Ox- 
ford on November 22, and passed an almost unanimous vote in favour 
of Protection, Next day Lord Salisbury, in foreshadowing a Local 
Government Bill, said that he did not lay much stress on the 
elective principle. Mr. Chamberlain, the advocate of “ frankly 
elective ” local bodies, is already in Lord Salisbury’s livery. Finally 
the Prime Minister solemnly pledged himself to exclude Ireland 
from the operation of the Bill. The Liberal Unionists, whose very 
raison d étre as a separate party was equality of treatment for both 
Treland and England, will find no difficulty, their leader says, in co- 
operating with Lord Salisbury ! 

The stand which London Radicals have made over Trafalgar 
Square has, in some quarters, been deplored, for that it is calculated 
to impede the revolt of the nation against this betrayal of Liberal 
principles for the sake of the hateful system of coercion in Ireland. 
If so, it is the fault of the Liberal leaders. They might have 
thrown themselves at the head of a great popular movement in 
London. Instead of that they have left the championship of the 
unemployed—a subject which eighteen months ago Lord Salisbury 
declared to be ‘much graver than the Irish question,” but which 
in his colourless Guildhall speech (November 9) he ignored—to the 
hair-dresser, trousers-presser, and house-painter aforesaid ; and the 
vindication of the right of public meeting to a Scotch Radical and 
a Social Democrat. London is the key to a majority ; yet it is the 
one place which the Liberal leaders habitually pass by. Ask any 
practical politician who knows the London working men, and he will 
say that the standing difficulty is to persuade them that there is any 
difference from the working men’s point of view between Liberals 
and Tories. The events of the past few weeks are not likely to 
diminish the difficulty. But there has been another object-lesson, 
which cannot wholly escape notice or fail of its effect. There are 
only two parts of the United Kingdom where conflicts between the 
police and the people are possible. They are London and Ireland, 
the two places where there is no Home Rule, and where the police, 
instead of being the servants of the people, are their masters, taking 
orders from a practically irresponsible bureaucracy. That is the 
moral of the month. 
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